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The Place of Principles in Policy Analysis* 


CHARLES W. ANDERSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Any theory of policy evaluation has to address the problem of the choice of criteria for decision 
making. In most theories of policy rationality, derived from economic theories of the. 
utility-maximizing individual and a positivist conception of valuation, such values are to be 
regarded as the “preferences” of the policy maker. The stipulation and ordering of standards of 
judgment is not considered to be part of policy rationality itself. This conception of rationality is 
not obligatory. Understanding rationality .as having good reasons for an action, and policy 
judgment as a process of argument, enables us to stipulate certain standards at the metapolitical 
level which any system of policy evaluation must meet. It is possible to identify a logical sense in 
which such classic principles as authority, justice and efficiency can be understood as necessary 
considerations in any rationally defensible policy appraisal. 


In order to make a policy decision, one must 
invoke some criteria of evaluation. We cannot 
decide whether a proposal for public action is 
desirable or undesirable, whether the results of 
a public program are to be adjudged a success 
or a failure, except in the light of a standard. 
We have to make a decision on some basis, for 
some reason. We can favor a specific program 
for the reason that the benefits seem to 
outweigh the costs. We can base our decision on 
the grounds of legality, or on the grounds that 
one option appears more politically feasible 
than the rest. We can decide on the basis of 
majority will or fundamental fairness or be- 
cause Of self-interest, organizational interest or 
the interest of some group whose cause we are 
trying to advance. We can decide on instru- 
mental grounds, that this policy would rectify a 
balance of payments disequilibrium or provide 
a consistent, low-cost energy supply. Failing all 
else, we can make a decision because heads 
came up rather than tails. 

All of these are potential criteria for choice, 
and all identify standards for public judgment. 
One could incorporate any or all of them into a 
model of the decision-making process, and 
each, except perhaps for the last, has been 
highlighted somewhere in the policy-making 
literature as constituting the essence of deci- 
sion. Nonetheless, the essential question, is not 
how we can decide, or how we in fact do 
decide, but how we ought to ‘decide. What 
counts as a good reason for a policy decision 
and what is an inappropriate basis for political 
judgment? 


*I gratefully acknowledge the helpful comments of 
Murray Edelman, Booth Fowler, Leon Lindberg, Ben 
Page, Gina Sapiro, and John Witte on earlier drafts of 
this manuscript. 


Any theory of policy evaluation! has to 
address the problem of the choice of criteria for 
decision making. This is as true for those who 
would propose models to explain the behavior 
of policy makers as it is for those whose 
interest is in trying to clarify what “policy 
rationality” or “good judgment” entails. How- 
ever, it is probably fair to say that even purely 
“empirical” theories of policy process cannot 
escape the normative implications of policy 
evaluation. The move from the empirical to the 


‘prescriptive is easy and natural for the con- 


sumers of policy theory, and in the eyes of 
students and practitioners, current models of 
policy making readily become standards for the 
craft of policy analysis. Such has been the fate 
both of pluralist interest-group theory and 
incrementalist models of the budgetary process. 
(It is very easy for those who look upon 
political science as a repository of practical 
wisdom to conclude that it is “good practice” 
to inflate a budget request by approximately 
the amount of the anticipated legislative cut.) 
In any event, the “fact-value distinction” is not 
a profound stumbling block in policy theory. 
There are few enough students of policy 
analysis who are not concerned with the impli- 
cations of different modes of policy choice and 
many significant works in the field—those of 


Recently, the term “policy evaluation” has been 
appropriated to designate a sub-specialty within the 
general field of policy analysis, denoting the technical 
appraisal of the impact of public programs. I want to 
teserve the concept for a broader, more essential use, 
to refer to the process of making deliberate judgments 
on the worth of proposals for public action as well as 
on the success or failure of projects that have been put 
into effect. 
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Dror, Lindblom and Simon, for example—are 
overt arguments for preferred strategies of 
decision, 

Logically, the choice of criteria is the first 
element in any theory of policy evaluation. 
How we perceive a problem depends on how we 
propose to evaluate it. Problems are not just 
“out there” waiting to be resolved. The first act 
of evaluation is to make a distinction between 
“problems” and “the way things are.” Poverty 
is not a problem for a society that believes that 
“the poor are always with us”—or that they get 
precisely what they deserve. Inflation can be 
regarded as a “condition” rather than a “‘prob- 
lem,” for it means no more than a rise in the 
price structure. Inflation has to be regarded as a 
problem for a reason, as, for example, that it 
affects business confidence, or represents an 
illegitimate confiscation of some forms of 
property, or redistributes income in socially 
undesirable ways. A policy problem, in short, is 
a political condition that does not meet some 
standard. 

It is.not merely in the phase of problem 
identification that the choice of standards is 
important. Each step in the process of decision 
ntaking depends on the initial stipulation of 
values to be served. We cannot just “weigh” or 
“compare” policy alternatives. We must weigh 
and compare them against something. At the 
end of analysis, we cannot merely make deci- 
sions. We also have to justify them. However 
whimsically or equivocally we came to our 
conclusions, good reasons have to be given for 
our policy preferences if they are to be taken 
seriously in the forums of policy deliberation. 
Ultimately, policy analysis has less to do with 
problem solving than with the process of 
argument. The better metaphor for policy 
analysis may not be the mathematical equation 
but the legal brief—it is a reasoned case for a 
preferred course of public action. 


The Stipulation and Ranking of Values 


Like the famous recipe for rabbit stew that 
begins, “Catch the rabbit,” most formulas for 
rational policy choice begin with the admoni- 
tion, “Identify and rank your values.”* The 


- 2Charles E. Lindblom’s formulation (1968, p. 13) 


of the idea of policy rationality will do for an 
example: 


1. Faced with a given problem, 


2. A rational man first clarifies his goals, values, or 
objectives, and then ranks or otherwise organizes 
them in his mind; 
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problem for any theory of policy evaluation is 
how this should be done, Contemporary policy 
theory tends to side-step the issue. Either the 
selection of criteria is treated in a highly formal 
and abstract manner or policy rationality is 
regarded as a kind of economizing activity and 
a utilitarian conception of political judgment is 
implicitly or explicitly endorsed. A third alter- 
native is to rely on a “political” conception of 
evaluation, in which feasibility or social agree- 
ment become overriding norms. In any event, in 
most contemporary formulations of the prob- 
lem, the stipulation and ranking of values is 
regarded as more or less arbitrary, as a “given” 
in the appraisal of policy. The specification of 
values is not itself part of the process of 
tational choice. Rationality is defined in a 
purely instrumental sense, as “goal-directed 
behavior” (Riker and Ordeshook, 1973, p. 10). 
As Dahl and Lindblom write (1953, p. 38), “An 
action is rational to the extent that it is 
‘correctly’ designed to maximize goal achieve- 
ment, given the goal in question and the real 
world as it exists.” 

What virtually all contemporary policy 
theories have in common is a positivist or 
“emotivist” theory of evaluation. Values can- 
not be justified in terms of objective criteria. 
Hence, they must be regarded as “preferences” 
on the part of the policy maker. “Technical” or 
“rational” policy analysis can only begin once 
relevant values have been stipulated, either by 
an authoritative decision maker or through the 
statement of citizen preferences in a democratic 
political process. It is impossible to specify 
what standards ought to be taken into account 
in rendering a policy evaluation. 

This, of course, is not the case. To be 
regarded as “reasonable,” a policy recommen- 
dation must be justified as lawful; it must be 


3. He then lists all important possible ways of— 
policies for—achieving his goals 


4. And investigates all the important consequences 
that would follow from each of his alternative 
policies, 


5. At which point he is in a position to compare 
consequences of each policy with his goals 


6. And so choose the policy with consequences 
most closely matching his goals. 


For similar formulations, see Dror, 1968, pp. 129—49; 
Downs, 1957, p. 6, and Zeckhauser and Schaefer, 
1968, p. 29. Pragmatic and incrementalist theories 
differ only in that standards are to be identified and 
ordered after the fact, in the light of the consequences 
of policy. See Brecht, 1959, p. 192. 
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plausibly argued that it is equitable and that it 
entails an efficient use of resources. Else it is 
subject to legitimate criticism. 

It does appear that there are certain funda- 
mental considerations that must be accounted 
for in any policy evaluation, a set of problems 
that can be identified with the classic concerns 
of political theory and with a repertoire of 
basic concepts including authority, the public 
interest, rights, justice, equality and efficiency. 
As standards of policy evaluation, these are not 
simply preferences. They are, in some sense, 
obligatory criteria of political judgment. To 
justify any policy recommendation, one must 
argue that it is within the legitimate powers of 
government, that it is, in some sense, “in the 
public interest,” that it is consistent with lawful 
tights, that it is fair, and efficient in the use of 
resources. 

The view that “comprehensive” policy ra- 
tionality is impossible, as argued by Braybrooke 
and Lindblom (1963), March and Simon (1958) 
and others, then might not be precisely correct. 
. While there may be an “infinite number of 
evaluations” for any policy question (as Lind- 
blom argues in criticism of the classic rational 
model), it may be the case that there are only a 
limited number of values appropriate to address 
in rendering a policy evaluation. All policy 
argument leads back, eventually, to a finite and 
bounded set of classic principles and problems 
of political evaluation. 

Furthermore, it may be that instrumental 
rationality is not the only conception of ration- 
ality pertinent to policy theory. The sense of 
rationality as “goal-directed behavior” is per- 

` fectly formal; it applies to any type of decision 
and not in any specific sense to policy deci- 
sions. It is an ideal of formal, logical validity 
that a given conclusion can be shown to derive 
from a given set of premises. However, formal 
validity is not the only tenable meaning of 
rationality in modern theories of logic. In the 
spirit of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, modern logicians like Stephen Toulmin 
(1969, p. 188) have argued that the problem. of 
rational assessment—of telling sound arguments 
from untrustworthy ones—depends on the char- 
acteristics of an arena of discourse and the 
Standards that are pertinent to it; or they have 
argued with Friedrich Waismann (1951, p. 117) 
that the known relations of logic can only hold 
between statements which belong to a homo- 
geneous field of discourse. Thus, it may be 
possible to say more about policy rationality 
than about rational choice in general, and it 
may be that certain standards of judgment are 
necessary to rational policy choice because of 
the very nature of what we do when we make, 
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and appraise, public decisions. 

In the development of contemporary policy 
theory, what happened was that the ideal of the 
utility-maximizing individual was simply taken 
from positive economic theory and applied to 
the role of the policy maker. Policy rationality 
then becomes efficiency in the pursuit of any 
set of utilities. However influential this instru- 
mental conception of rationality may have been 
in defining the dominant models of con- 
temporary policy analysis, it is by no means the 
only acceptable use of the term. In modern 
analytic philosophy, it is also possible: to 
conceive of rationality as performing an action 
for reasons that an individual correctly or 
reasonably regards as good reasons (Benn and 
Mortimore, 1976, p. 2). This conception of 
rationality as acting for good reasons leads to 
two related senses in which an action can be 
called rational. Either we ascribe rationality to 
individuals who act for reasons which they 
regard as good, or we call actions rational when 
we judge that there are reasons to support 
them, as when we say, “That seemed a rational 
thing to do.” This conception of rationality 
seems particularly germane to the process of 
policy discourse and policy argument. And 
when we consider what would count as a good 
reason in policy discourse, it would seem that 
we are inevitably led back to the classic 
concerns of political evaluation and the classic 
principles of political thought. 

However, merely to invoke the “classic 
principles” as criteria for policy evaluation is 
not to have done very much. To talk about 
“justifying” decisions in the light of such 
principles seems to lead us down a familiar and 
none-too-promising path. We begin to ask ques- 
tions like “What is justice?” and “What is the 
public interest?” seeking an essentialist defini- 
tion that would serve as a conclusive test of the 
propriety or impropriety of public action. It is 
not my intention to propose an idealist theory 
of policy evaluation. I want to stay safely 
within the positivist and pragmatic tradition 
that has been dominant within this field of 
political theory, though perhaps to reveal some 
unexpected implications of what is possible 
within that tradition. To this end, we must be 
quite clear about the kind of problem involved 
in the selection of criteria for policy making 
and in defining the logical status of the classic 
principles in any theory of policy evaluation. 


The Pluralism of Policy Languages 
We can begin from a consideration of a 


practical problem of policy appraisal. If, as I 
have argued, standards of evaluation are em- 
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bedded in specific fields of discourse, if they 
arise from specific paradigms of inquiry and 
analysis, then our sense for what counts as a 
good reason and as a mistake depends on the 
ideological, disciplinary, or cultural context 
within which we are operating. This is a familiar 
probiem, both of the sociology of knowledge 
and of the philosophy of science, that our 
“plausibility structures” have much to do with 
social context and social reinforcement. How- 
ever, the crucial difficulty is not merely the 
relativity and contingency of standards that 
such a view entails. The significant issue is how 
we should proceed when we are aware that 
public issues can be perceived and appraised 
through multiple frameworks of evaluation. 
Given the diversity of the policy sciences in our 
times, this has become a characteristic dilemma 
of policy choice and policy rationality. 

The proliferation of “policy professions” in 
the past generation or so has created a great 
variety of languages and logics of policy evalu- 
ation and justification. In such a field as energy 
policy, for example, the policy maker or citizen 
must somehow decide what to make of the 
various arguments and analyses presented by 
economists, environmentalists, engineers, scien- 
tists, lawyers, and so on, each claiming to be 
authoritative for a specific aspect of the prob- 
lem, each justified by its own premises of 
inquiry and rigorous logic of analysis, each 
containing imperatives for definitive public 
action. 

In the conventional wisdom of policy mak- 
ing, policy makers specify objectives and policy 
professionals deal only with means to political- 
ly designated ends. However, the conventional 
wisdom may have the matter almost precisely 
backwards. The actual role of policy profession- 
alism in contemporary government is probably 
more prescriptive than instrumental. The set- 
ting of standards of good practice is a large part 
of what professionalism means. Most policy 
professions are such precisely because they 
provide standards for public policy. In such 
diverse fields as forestry, public health, nutri- 
tion and welfare, the essential function of the 
expert is often that of setting criteria for the 
definition of public objectives and the appraisal 
of public programs. 

Policy evaluation takes place within and 
between such languages of policy analysis. Like 
scientific disciplines, policy languages consti- 
tute a realm of discourse and of argument. 
What counts as a “problem,” and a “good 
reason,” and as a “mistake” in judgment 
depends on the normative standards embedded 
in a specific framework of analysis. The process 
of policy evaluation and argument`is different 
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in law, macroeconomics, diplomacy, environ- 
mental planning and civil engineering. In each 
of these professions, different rules exist for the 
identification of the problematic; there are 
different norms of evaluation and different 
criteria for what would count as a “solution” to 
a public problem, for how we would distinguish 
a “successful” public venture from a policy 
“failure.” 

This pluralism of policy languages does not 
pose any ultimate problems of justification in 
itself. All arguments trail back eventually to 
certain normative postulates and assumptions 
widely shared in liberal political discourse (and 
arguably, by Marxian and Catholic corporatist 
thought as well). When we justify a policy 
standard (address the question of why it is 
appropriately invoked as definitive in making 
judgments about alternative public projects and 
purposes) we generally appeal to some higher- 
order principle with which the criterion of 
choice is deemed to be consistent (Taylor, 
1961, pp. 45—46). Thus, the neoclassical econ- 
omist, when asked why “market failure” is an 
appropriate (and perhaps exclusive) test of the 
propriety of government intervention in the 
economy, will refer back to the values of 
freedom and efficiency served by the market 
mechanism and behind this perhaps to some 
notion of the moral autonomy of the individual 
and to a nominalist skepticism toward the 
possibility of objective standards of public 
judgment apart from individual preference and 
wants. Similarly, if one inquired of the com- 
mitted conservationist why it might not be a 
plausible energy policy alternative to simply use 
up all fossil fuels in one generation of grand 
bacchanalian extravagance and let the future 
fend for itself, appeal would probably be made, 
in the final analysis, to some notion of justice 
between generations (Barry, 1977). 

It is not then that the diverse policy profes- 
sions do not rest on a shared set of justificatory 
principles. Rather, the problem is that the 
weight, emphasis and significance given to the 
various fundamental principles is different in 
each. Because they endorse different standards 
of argument (what counts as a good reason) and 
because they are organized to account for 
different facets of experience, they entail dif- 
ferent orderings of relevant values. Thus, the 
central normative construct of law is rights, 
while that of economics is efficiency. While it 
might be possible to argue considerations of 
efficiency in delimiting the scope of an estab- 
lished right (a court might plausibly argue 
potential bankruptcy as a ground for denying 
counsel to indigent defendants), in legal reason- 
ing, the ordinary procedure for establishing the 
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categories and scope of rights is not that of a 
calculus of individual utilities. Conversely, 
while the logic of economic reasoning may rest 
on certain postulates of rights (such as property 
rights), the purpose of a calculation of alterna- 
tive utility functions is not to stipulate a system 
of rights. F 

Hence, it makes a great deal of difference 
whether we choose to adopt the rules of 
rational discourse of one of these policy profes- 
sions rather than another in evaluating a policy 
problem. We may, come to very different 
conclusions if we choose to regard a specific 
issue as falling in the domain of law rather than 
economics. As Arthur Okun (1975) suggests, it 
makes a difference whether we regard a prob- 
lem like income distribution from the point of 
view of rights rather than that of efficiency. 
There is, he suggests, a “big tradeoff’ between 
these two considerations, either of which can 
be regarded as definitive for policy making. 

In such a pluralistic universe of policy 
discourse and policy rationality, the crucial 
problem for a theory of policy evaluation 
becomes that of identifying standards by which 
we may weigh the claims of various languages 
of policy analysis. On what grounds should we 
choose -to regard a problem from the point of 
view of one of the policy professions rather 
than another? What justifies the choice among 
the several logics of policy evaluation? 

This is to put the “metapolitical” problem in 
applied form. Consider the following situation. 
A labor leader is deciding whether to declare an 
illegal strike. If the decision is made to strike on 
the grounds that the probable benefits would 
be greater than the probable costs, we would 
say that the decision was based on economic 
reasoning. If the strike is not called because of 
its illegality, we would say that the decision was 
based on legal grounds. But what guidance can 
be given as to whether the leader ought to 
decide for economic or legal reasons? 

Hence, the problem that must be faced in 
constructing a theory of policy evaluation is 
also a characteristic practical problem of policy 
making in our times. How do we judge a 
judgment? What standards must any system of 
policy evaluation meet? The problem concerns 
the justification of the procedures of policy 
analysis, but it also addresses the concrete 
question of how we weigh the rival claims and 
considerations adduced by different “rationali- 
ties” of policy appraisal. 


The Metapolitics of Policy Evaluation 


A few political scientists have begun the 
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process of trying to extend the idea of policy 
rationality, asking what is logically required in 
any stipulation of criteria for policy evaluation. 
For example, Brian Barry and Douglas Rae 
(1975, pp. 337-401) set forth seven require- 
ments that any system of political evaluation 
must meet. Their standards derive largely from 
formal decision theory. They are rules that 
must be followed if we are to judge rationally 
among alternatives in the light of standards. 

For Barry and Rae, the formal tests of 
adequacy are these. The standards by which a 
policy is judged must be internally consistent, 
that is, transitive. It is logically impossible to 
come to conclusions about preferred policy 
unless the criteria are clear and hierarchically 
ranked. Standards must be interpretable: we 
must be able to tell what a standard means in 
policy discourse, to judge when it has been met 
or fails to be met. It must be possible to 
aggregate criteria, to rank them, for a variety of 
standards might be relevant to choice; yet we 
cannot simply say, for example, that we favor 
both, say, equity and efficiency, for no alterna- 
tive may satisfy both criteria equally. 

Any theory of policy evaluation, for Barry 
and Rae, must also account for the problem of 
forced choice, that not to decide is in fact a 
policy choice, and there is no a priori reason 
why the status quo should have a privileged 
position in policy appraisal. A system of politi- 
cal evaluation must acknowledge risk and un- 
certainty (we cannot say with confidence, that 
a given choice will actually meet standards) and 
it must deal with time (policies will have both 
proximate and distant consequences). Finally, 
choices must be logically justified in terms of 
some conception of individual welfare.3 

Duncan MacRae (1976) has attempted to 
develop a “metaethics” for normative policy 
discourse on the basis of an analogy between 
the logic of policy evaluation and the rules of 
scientific inquiry. MacRae suggests that norma- 
tive discourse can be as rigorous as empirical 
investigation in politics, that it is not mere 
assertion, but can be seen as disciplined inquiry 
to be judged by “higher-order” standards of 
appropriate procedure. MacRae envisions nor- 
mative discourse as debate between the pro- 
ponents of rival evaluative systems. The stan- 


3Barry and Rae also take up a rigorous critique of 
certain specific criteria of decision, including utilitari- 
anism, equality, Pareto optimality, majority, minimax 
and dominance and they do consider the place of` 
principles in political evaluation, about which more 
further on. 
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dards that any system must meet, the grounds 
of appropriate criticism of any normative judg- 
ment, include (1) generality, if the proposed 
system fails to apply to a choice about which 
both discussants have moral convictions and to 
which the critic’s system does apply; (2) inter- 
nal consistency, in which the proponent’s sys- 
tem yields contradictory recommendations 
where the critic’s does not; (3) inconsistency 
with shared convictions, that the proposed 
system leads to conclusions at odds with 
presumably shared evaluations. 

I offer no critique of the position of either 
Barry and Rae or MacRae. Both have extended 
and clarified the domain of rationality in policy 
evaluation. Yet, I think the logic of their 
analysis can be carried further. They emphasize 
procedural norms, formal rules of consistency 
and logical rules of validity in rational choice 
and ethical judgment. However, it seems possi- 
ble to continue this line of logic to assimilate 
certain substantive principles that distinguish 
policy judgment from the more general langu- 
age regions of rational choice or normative 
discourse. Barry and Rae, to be sure, do take up 
the place of the classic principles in policy 
analysis. However, they view such concepts as 
justice, rights, the public interest, etc., primari- 
ly as “simplifying devices,” culturally derived 
constructs that somehow pull together and 
focus attention on certain facets of our shared 
political experiences. The logical status of such 
principles is somehow different from that of 
the formal norms of rational decision making. 
My own view is that something more can be 
said for and about the place of such principles 
as “metapolitical” standards, as criteria for 
judging the worth of any system of policy 
evaluation. 


The Place of Principles 
in Policy Analysis 


It is not immediately apparent that any 
systematic relationship exists among the classic 
principles of political thought. Words like right, 
the public interest, justice, freedom and com- 
munity can seem to be no more than an array 
of discrete “good things.” We are used to the 
idea that political argument can fasten arbitrari- 
ly on one or a few of these concepts and that 
they can be arranged in different patterns in 
ideological thinking, invested with a variety of 
meanings and given different degrees of empha- 
sis. ; 

To make the point that the criteria which 
enter into a policy evaluation are not merely 
preferences, but that certain substantive stan- 
dards need be accounted for in any rationally 
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defensible policy judgment, one must show that 
certain principles do form, in some sense, a 
finite and bounded set and one must establish 
in what specific way such criteria are manda- 
tory in the activity of policy evaluation. It is 
also necessary to show that these principles can 
be stated in such a way as to be free from any 
partisan or ideological quality. They must 
reflect no more than the logical characteristics 
of any form of political judgment. 

The essence of my argument is this: a 
defensible policy judgment must meet certain 
formal standards of rational choice—it must 
have regard for such problems as the transitivity 
of values and forced choice—but it must have 
other qualities as well. By virtue of the fact that 
these are policy judgments, certain political 
values must be taken into account. It is not that 
these values can be justified in any ultimate 
sense. I will not argue the Kantian position that 
there are certain normative propositions that 
any rational thinker must endorse to remain 
consistent, nor will I argue, with Rawls, that 
there are certain principles that self-interested 
individuals would be led to accept if placed in 
the “original position” and called upon to 
formulate basic norms of political life. Rather, 
the argument is that certain criteria of choice 
are inherent in the activity of politics itself, 
that they are part of what we mean by “making 
a political judgment” or as Wittgenstein might 
have put it, that they are part of politics as a 
“form of life.” 

My case is that a specific set of principles is 
obligatory in political evaluation in a very 
special sense. It is important to be very clear 
about the logical status of such principles as 
criteria of “‘metapolitics”—standards for judging 
the adequacy of any system of political judg- 
ment. There is a difference between claiming 
that certain concepts are indispensable in poli- 
tical evaluation and that certain propositions 
are. To say that a comprehensive policy analysis 
must account for the problem of authority is 
not to say that a binding policy recommenda- 
tion must be shown to ‘“‘derive from the will of 
the people.” As Stephen Toulmin says (1972, 
p. 418), 


it is one thing to argue that a certain concept is 
something that a rational thinker or agent 
cannot very well get along without; it is quite 
another to establish the necessary truth of 
certain substantive ethical or scientific princi- 
ples. 


As standards at the “second level,” as 
criteria for evaluating a policy evaluation itself, 
the classic principles have a particular standing. 
They are not norms of conduct; rather, they 
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identify those aspects of a policy recommenda- 
tion that require justification. The status of 
such principles in normative policy theory is 


not, unlike the standing of a hypothesis in- 


scientific inquiry. As a hypothesis requires 
experimentation to test its validity, so “princi- 
ples,” in the sense I shall be using the term, 
require justification to demonstrate the rational 
plausibility of a policy recommendation. 

Taken in this sense, it is possible to identify 
three of the classic principles that appear to be 
tationally requisite to the construction of a 
defensible policy evaluation. These are authori- 
ty, justice and efficiency. The relationship of 
these to other fundamental political ideas can 
also be specified. Nonetheless, this statement is 
to be taken as exploratory and provisional. 
While I think it is possible to demonstrate that 
these considerations, at least, have to be ac- 
counted for in the process of policy evaluation, 
it is possible that a similar case can be made for 
other principles as well. 


Authority. In the most general sense, authority 
means that an exercise of power is rightful, 
which is to say, justifiable. This implies that 
good reasons can be given for the act of policy 
making, that an entitlement can be established 
to decide on the public behalf and a concom- 
itant obligation to abide by such decisions. 
Thus understood, authority is a necessary char- 
acteristic of any legitimate policy decision and 
a requirement of any system of policy evalua- 
tion. A decision which cannot be justified in 
terms of this standard is simply an act of 
domination or coercion. 

Put another way, as a logical characteristic 
of any system of policy evaluation, authority 
functions to structure the terms of the public 
debate. It locates the burden of proof in 
political argument. The logic of public policy 
making requires that the burden of proof rest 
always with the state (Neuman, 1953, p. 904). 
It is up to government to justify its actions; it is 
not up to citizens to demonstrate why policy 
makers should not do precisely as they please. 
It is hard to imagine how the presumption 
could be reversed and retain any meaningful 
sense of political discourse. If we were to 
accept that public action might just as well be 
whimsical and arbitrary, no problem of political 
evaluation really arises. 

To justify a policy evaluation, then, reasons 
have to be given for regarding a problem as 
properly resolved through public action. In 
liberal political thought, the problem of. au- 
thority is systematically related to such princi- 
ples as individual freedom and consent. In 
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liberal discourse, the problem of justification 
takes the form of giving good reasons for 
overriding the presumption in favor of individu- 
al autonomy. Any legitimate public action must 
be shown to derive, in some sense, from 
consent or individual wants and interests. How- 
ever, the problem is not at all peculiar to 
liberalism. ‘‘Divine right” was, after all, a 
formally rationalized justification for the exer- 
cise of authority. Sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century doctrines of sovereignty were an at- 
tempt to “give reasons” for unlimited authori- 
ty. Marxism is an elaborate critique of the 
consistency of the liberal notion of authority 
and provides an alternative system of criteria 
for regarding public action as appropriate or 
inappropriate. (In fact, Marx, like Rousseau, 
can be regarded as doing no more than making 
the liberal presumption in favor of freedom a 
more stringent test of the legitimacy of public 
action.) 

Even the so-called ‘‘irrationalist” political 
theories, those that argue that rationality is far 


“from a definitive force in human affairs, rest 


paradoxically on a reasoned justification for a 
certain pattern of authority. Thus, A. James 
Gregor writes (1969, p. 19): 


Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf can, in no sense, be 
conceived as simply a statement of the author’s 
personal emotional preferences. Suggestions, 
admonitions and imperatives are argued. The 
arguments may be elliptical—vital premises may 
be suppressed—or they may be invalid and their 
factual premises erroneous, but they are not 
simply assertions of personal preference. Hitler 
advocates, for example, the fulfillment of one 
of mankind’s highest aspirations; man’s contin- 
ued evolutionary progress.... We raise objec- 
tions when Hitler contends that the fulfillment 
of such an ideal demands the caste superordina- 
tion of a specific biological race.... We de- 
mand evidence, for example, that would con- 
firm that a given race is the sole repository of 
man’s foremost creative capacities. But such 
objections raise questions of fact and definition 
and as such are subject to cognitive appraisal. 


In any rational policy evaluation, then, good 
reasons have to be given for regarding a 
problem or project as appropriately the subject 
of public action. In the contemporary languages 
of the policy professions, this can be and is 
done in a variety -of ways. The neoclassical 
political economist may argue that “market 
failure” or bona fide “public goods” are the 
only grounds for state intervention that legiti- 
mately override the presumption in favor of 
autonomous, individual choice. The utilitarian 
may appeal to some aggregate social welfare 
function as an appropriate test that ‘“au- 
thorizes” a public action. The social democrat 
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may argue from some need or desert-regarding 
conception of distributive justice. The legal 
positivist may simply hold that a policy option 
is legitimate if it is apt to be upheld by the 
courts, while the constitutionalist will admit 
the propriety of considering a policy option if 
it squares with the formal powers of govern- 
ment. Whatever the particular reasons offered, 
the essential point is that some justification on 
the grounds of authority has to be provided. 
Authority is not simply a “preference” of the 
policy maker that may be introduced as a 
criterion for the evaluation of public policy or 
not as one likes. One simply cannot say, in 
justifying a policy appraisal, “I don’t care if it’s 
blatantly illegal and rides roughshod over estab- 
lished rights; it’s still the most efficient way of 
getting the job done.” 

There is an intimate connection between the 
principle of authority, thus understood, and 
such concepts as freedom, rights and justice. 
These are grounds of argument, criteria that can 
be introduced to make claims about authority, 
or to test propositions about authority. Dif- 
ferent conceptions of freedom—the distinction 
between the “freedom from” imperatives of the 
classic liberal and the more activist sense of 
“freedom to” (Berlin, 1969, pp. 118—72)—give 
tise to different images of legitimate authority. 
It might be argued that freedom is as much an 
obligatory consideration in any political judg- 
ment as is the concept of authority itself. 
(Certainly, the very notion of political argu- 
ment implies a notion of the individual capable 
of judging the worth of rival claims.) Yet, it is 
such only in relation to the problem of authori- 
ty, or justice. We make propositions about 
human freedom in order to arrive at a concep- 
tion of legitimate authority. We do not make 


_ cases about authority so as to arrive at a 


conception of human freedom. 

The concept of “the public interest” also 
bears a close relationship to the problem of 
authority. It is easy enough to demonstrate that 
there is no definition of the public interest to 
which all reasonable persons would necessarily 
repair. It is equally easy to show that any 
rational policy evaluation must give reasons for 
regarding a policy proposal as, in some sense, in 
the public interest. One cannot justify a policy 
recommendation on the grounds that ‘it would 
make me and my friends richer.” However 
refreshing the candor of such an argument 
might be, it does not and cannot stand as a 
legitimate warrant for a public action. (When 
self-interest is argued as a legitimate basis for 
decision it is always in connection with some 
theory of how the public interest will arise 
from the competition or aggregation of indivi- 
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dual interests.) 

The concept of the public interest is itself 
logically dependent on other fundamental cri- 
teria of political evaluation, among them con- 
cepts of individual welfare and community. The 
connection between individual and collective 
welfare must somehow be accounted for in any 
comprehensive policy evaluation and it is neces- 
sary to specify precisely which “public’s” in- 
terest is to be taken into account. Any policy 
appraisal entails a decision about who is proper- 
ly regarded as “us” and “the others,” whose 
interests are to be promoted and whose 
thwarted or ignored. It makes a considerable 
difference if the relevant community in whose 
“interest” policy is to be made excludes the 
adjoining class, county, nation, the rest of 
humanity or the people who will live five 
centuries hence. i : 

Thus, a rigorous and comprehensive policy 
analysis must touch a number of bases to 
establish the propriety of public action. This 
does not mean that every policy argument must 
contain a full-fledged case about authority 
going back to first principles and premises. To 
think of policy analysis and debate in this way 
would be tedious indeed. Authority may not be 
problematic in all exercises in policy evaluation. 
It may simply be assumed that the available 
array of alternatives passes the test of legitima- 
cy. There are short cuts and simplifying devices 
in the ordinary language of any policy debate. 
What is certain, however, is that if a policy is 
controversial, it will be so in relation to one of 
the fundamental dimensions of evaluation. Im- 
plicitly or explicitly, a policy recommendation 
must be regarded as plausible in terms of each 
of these considerations. 


Justice. John Rawls (1971, p. 3) states that 
“justice is the first virtue of social institutions, 
as truth.is of systems of thought.” It may or 
may not be the case that justice must rank first 
in any ordering of criteria for policy evaluation. 
Justice might be taken as the paramount 
criterion for policy evaluation, as a test, say, of 
rival conceptions of authority. This is the thrust 
of Marxian analysis and modern theories of civil 
disobedience, which suggest that a system of 
government is not rightful if it can be shown 
that prevailing standards of authority do not 
permit the consideration of the more equitable 
policy alternatives. On the other hand, one can. 
argue, with Jimmy Carter, that “the world is 
unfair,” that government should deal only with 
those cases of inequity that meet the tests of 
authority and efficiency (and therefore, that 
welfare funds need not be made available to 
pay for abortions). It does not seem possible to 
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specify a necessary priority between the princi- 
ples of authority and justice. However, this 
does not mean that the ranking of these 
standards of policy evaluation is simply a 
matter of the policy maker’s preference. Good 
reasons must be given to justify assigning 
priority to one or the other of these values. 
Furthermore, it would seem possible to show 
that justice is not an optional but a necessary 
consideration in any system of policy evalua- 
tion. 

This is the case not only because any public 
decision will have distributional consequences 
but also because it is inherent in the logic of 
policy making that rules must either be stated 
universally or so as to apply to particular cases 
and categories. The maxim of justice, “Treat 
like cases alike and different cases differently,” 
stands then not as an ethical imperative but as a 
statement of a problem that requires justifica- 
tion: it raises the question of what counts as a 
good reason for regarding cases as alike or 
dissimilar. As Benn and Peters (1959, p. 99) put 
it: “If, for example, we believe in democratic 
tights for white men, we must show good 
grounds for denying them to black, and the 
simple criterion of skin color alone is not an 
obviously relevant ground of distinction. There 
may be other and better grounds—but the onus 
of proof rests on those who would limit the 
right, not on those who would give it universal 
scope,.””2 

The concept of equality then is probably 
best regarded not as an independent considera- 
tion in policy evaluation, but as a proposition 
that stands in a logical relationship to the 
problem of justice (Perelman, 1963, pp. 1—60; 
Bedau, 1971; Benn and Peters, 1959, pp. 
107—34). In liberal argument, equality locates 
the burden of proof in making cases about 
justice, as freedom does in relation to the 
problem of authority. All individuals are to be 
regarded as in the same position with regard to 
policy unless good reasons can be given for 
treating them differently. Grounds for differen- 
tiation may include need or desert, merit, 
compensation, or some public interest criterion 
(as in the familiar appeal to the need for 
incentives as a spur to productivity and eco- 
nomic growth, which stands as a proxy for 
aggregate social utility in most modern eco- 
nomic analysis). To my knowledge, there has 
never been a pure egalitarian argument that 
cases are to be treated alike regardless of 
circumstances. Most contemporary egalitarian 
arguments rest on the premise that existing 
inequalities are unjust, and that failing a reason- 
able justification for differential treatment, 
cases should be treated alike. Thus it seems 
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appropriate to regard justice and not equality as 
the necessary consideration in any system of 
policy evaluation. i 

The point then is that any policy evaluation 
must include a justification of the categories of 
universal or differential treatment to be estab- 
lished (though liberals might argue that equality 
requires no justification) (Feinberg, 1973, pp. 
98—102). Once again, it does not make sense to 
regard justice simply as a preference of policy 
makers, a consideration which they are free to 
incorporate into a policy evaluation or not as 
they wish. One cannot really vindicate a policy 
recommendation by asserting, “I know this 
program is unfair, but it is efficient, and we 
clearly have the authority to enact it.” 


Efficiency. It is easy enough to show that 
efficiency is a necessary consideration in any 
system of policy evaluation. Means must be 
appropriate to the ends chosen, and it is a 
legitimate criticism of any policy recommenda- 
tion to demonstrate that there are better 
alternatives for achieving stipulated values. 
What is more important is to demonstrate that 
efficiency cannot be the exclusive consideration 
in rendering a policy appraisal. 

In many models of policy evaluation, ef- 
ficiency is regarded as tantamount to rationali- 
ty. The problem of policy is “solved” when it 
can be demonstrated that one alternative yields 
an optimum level of benefits over costs. As we 
have noted, rationality is often defined in an 
instrumental sense, as “goal-directed behavior” 
in policy theory. Yet, some conceptions of 
policy rationality carry the matter even further. 
They argue that the efficient solution to a 
policy problem is also the solution that is 
necessarily in the public interest. In fact, latent 
in the logic of much of contemporary political 
economy, whether founded on neoclassical or 
utilitarian premises, is the notion that to solve 
for the problem of efficiency is simultaneously 
to solve for the problems of authority and of 
justice. 

The cost-benefit analysis is a fundamental 
paradigm of much contemporary policy analy- 
sis. In the most general sense, any cost-benefit 
analysis rests on‘a utilitarian foundation. The 


‘only appropriate (or possible) criterion of 


policy is individual wants and interests, some- 
how aggregated to yield a social utility func- 
tion. Any policy which reduces social costs or 
increases net social welfare is “beneficial.” The 
standard of policy evaluation may be cast in 
terms of Paretc optimality: a desirable policy is 
one which makes someone better off without 
making anyone worse off (or in terms of the 
looser formulation, a desirable policy is one 
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where winners could conceivably compensate 
losers through costless transfers). In either case, 
a solution to the problem of efficiency also 
yields a solution to the problem of the public 
interest. 

Thus, is can be argued, as it has been, that 
cost-benefit analysis can be justified as a mode 
of policy evaluation, that it accounts for those 
considerations that are necessarily incorporated 
in any rational system of policy appraisal. 
However, this is not a necessary conclusion, and 
in fact most economists do not understand the 
force of cost-benefit analysis in this way. 
Efficiency is better identified as one element, 
but not the exclusive element in policy dis- 
course. As E. J. Mishan says (1973, p. 13), 


It cannot be too strongly stressed, however, 
that even the: result of an ideally conducted 
cost-benefit analysis does not, of itself, consti- 
tute a prescription for society. Since it simu- 
lates the effects of an ideal price-system, the 
ideal cost-benefit analysis is also subject to its 
limitations. Any adopted criterion of a cost- 
benefit analysis, that is, requires inter alia that 
all benefits exceed costs, and therefore can be 
vindicated by a social judgment that an eco- 
nomic rearrangement that can make everyone 
better off is an economic improvement. The 
reader’s attention. is drawn to the fact that such 
a judgment does not require that everyone is 
actually made better off, or even that nobody is 
actually worse off. The likelihood ... that 
some people, occasionally most people, will be 
worse off... is tacitly acknowledged. A project 
that is adjudged feasible by reference to a 
cost-benefit analysis is, therefore, consistent 
with an economic arrangement that makes the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. It is also 
consistent with manifest inequity, for an enter- 
prise that is an attractive proposition by the 
lights of a cost-benefit calculation may be one 
that offers opportunities for greater profits and 
pleasure by one group, in the pursuit of which 
substantial damages and suffering may be en- 
dured by other groups. 

In order, then, for a mooted enterprise to be 
socially approved, it is not enough that the 
outcome of an ideal cost-benefit analysis is 
positive. It must also be shown that the 
resulting distributional changes are not regres- 
sive, and no gross inequities are perpetrated. 


Even an ideal cost-benefit analysis, then, is 
normatively incomplete; it cannot escape cri- 
ticism on the grounds that are pertinent to any 
policy appraisal. However, this is not the only 
difficulty with the kind of utilitarian calcula- 
tion that cost-benefit analysis represents. Since 
it is impossible in practice to know and to 
aggregate individual utilities, any concrete exer- 
cise in cost-benefit analysis requires a stipula- 
tion of the costs and benefits to be taken into 
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account. The values postulated, and their rank- 
ing, has to be defended on some basis. Alasdair 
MacIntyre (1977, p. 226) points out that “the 
use of a cost-benefit analysis clearly presup- 
poses a prior decision as to what is a cost and 
what a benefit” and that this decision has to 
rest on some ground other than utilitarianism 
itself. 

It is not possible to derive a complete policy 
evaluation from any form of purely economic 
analysis. Efficiency is properly regarded as one 
ground of policy evaluation, a necessary one to 
be sure, but not as the exclusive consideration 
in policy appraisal. Efficiency is best regarded 
as an instrumental value, a tool for comparing 
policy options in terms of other values. In fact, 
in any cost-benefit analysis, we do not compare 
all alternatives but only those that have sur- 
vived scrutiny on other evaluative grounds. In 
making an economic analysis of different road- 
building techniques, we do not draw up a neat 
comparison of the costs and benefits of corvee 
and slave labor in relation to more conventional 
methods. In terms of our standards of authority 
and justice, these options are simply out of 
bounds. 

If efficiency is properly regarded in this 
instrumental sense, then it is a lower-order 
criterion of political judgment, basically a 
“tie-breaker” between policy options that have 
passed minimum tests of acceptability on 
grounds of authority and justice. If this is in 
fact the case, then it is possible to specify not 
only the values that have to be taken into 
account in any comprehensive policy evaluation 
but to advance certain propositions about their 
ranking as well. Though it is difficult to 
stipulate a logical priority between authority 
and justice (some would argue that justice is the 
supreme test of the propriety of any exercise of 
public authority, others that government 
should only act with regard to those forms of 
injustice that fall within its legitimate powers), 
it is possible to say that efficiency can never be 
assigned a higher priority than authority or 
justice in any plausible value ordering. Again, 
we simply cannot argue, “I realize that this 
policy is unjust; nonetheless, it is the most 
efficient way of achieving our objectives.” 

The propositions I have outlined would seem 
to raise problems of democratic theory. If 
individual wants, somehow aggregated into 
“public wants,” are not to be regarded as a 
definitive test of policy, then neither, it would 
seem, is “majority will.” To be sure, in any 
democratic polity majority will, expressed 
through prescribed constitutional mechanisms, 
is accepted as the definitive test of authority. A 
policy is legitimate insofar as it reflects the 
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“will of the people.” However, unless we are 


very dogmatic “absolute majoritarians” we do 
recognize that to regard majority will as the 
exclusive standard for the evaluation of policy 
is both paradoxical and unsatisfactory. Within 
most versions of democratic theory, it is an 
appropriate criticism of majority will to argue 
that what the majority wants is unjust (as, for 
example, if the majority wills genocide against a 
minority) or inefficient (if the policy preferred 
ty the majority would lead to national bank- 
ruptcy). The puzzles and quandaries that arise 
in relation to any simplistic conception of 
democratic theory suggest that the majoritarian 
principle cannot be the exclusive ground of 
justification. In fact, of course, within any 
democratic polity, we do judge the worth of 
majoritarian policies on other grounds. 


Conclusion 


The problem for a theory of policy evalua- 
tion is not to discover the right policies but to 
establish the appropriate grounds for decision 
making. Not all reasons are good reasons for a 
policy decision. One cannot justify a public 
decision simply by invoking a schedule of 
personal preferences. A justifiable policy evalu- 
ation must meet certain standards; it must 
address specific problems that are characteristic 
of the activity and enterprise of politics itself. 

To say that a policy is justifiable is not the 
same as saying that one will endorse it. Rather, 
it means that we regard the basis on which it 
was made to be plausible, or rationally defensi- 
ble. A plausible policy argument is one worth 
taking seriously in the public debate. An 
impartial observer would weigh its claims and a 
critic would feel obliged to respond with 
careful counter-argument. 

There are in fact only a finite number of 
kinds of reasons that can and must be given in 
justification of a policy recommendation, a 
logically delimited set of grounds that are 
appropriate to the appraisal of public policy. It 
is possible to set standards of comprehensive- 
ness in policy evaluation, to identify those 
questions that must at least be addressed if a 
policy appraisal is to appear “worthy of con- 
sideration” in our eyes. 

It is not simply the stipulation of values to 
be served that requires reasoned justification 
but their ordering as well. One cannot state a 
transitive ranking of values simply as a’matter 
of preference. If efficiency is to be regarded as 
more than an instrumental value, reasons will 
have to be given for regarding the most efficient 
solution as also within the range of ‘‘just” 
alternatives, and as in some sense “‘in the public 
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interest.” 

It might be argued that this conception of 
policy rationality does not transcend our or- 
dinary sense for what is at issue when we face 
dilemmas of public choice or when we criticize 
prevailing notions of how public issues ought to 
be perceived or analyzed. I admit that my 
discussion of the limitations of instrumental 
rationality is hardly novel and my conception, 
of the critical political principles unexceptional. 
And that is precisely the point. There is 
something wrong when our dominant models of 
policy rationality are so obviously at odds with 
what we in fact take to be fundamental 
considerations in the deliberation of policy 
choices. My object has simply been to make 
explicit what we do regard as legitimate 
grounds of criticism of any framework for 
policy choice, and to suggest that our “ordinary 
language” is probably not deceptive, that cer- 
tain standards are inherent in the logic of policy 
evaluation itself. 

It can also be argued that this analysis has 
not “solved” the problem of policy choice, that 
it provides no prescriptive tests which the 
practitioner might apply in making decisions 
about desirable and undesirable public purposes 
or options for action. That, of course, was not 
in the cards. In order to reduce policy analysis 
to a routine, rather than an object of delibera- 
tion, one must state criteria of judgment in the 
form of rules. As Barry and Rae suggest, it isa 
requirement of any “‘first-order” system of 
evaluation that standards be interpretable, that 
we be able to gauge clearly when a policy meets 
the mark or fails to do so. The sense of policy 
rationality described here does not pertain to 
decisions of this type. Rather, it comes into 
play at the second, or “metapolitical” level, 
when we are trying to decide how to decide, 
when we must face the decision of which 
system of standards to apply to a given situa- 
tion. 

We face a genuine dilemma of decision only 
when we are aware that public purposes can be 
perceived and appraised in more than one way. 
As I noted, given the proliferation of policy 
languages in our time, we increasingly face 
quandaries of this type. So long as we are 
operating within a bounded framework of 
policy evaluation, we face no such perplexity. 
We can “justify” first-order decision rules ac- 
cording to the higher-order value propositions 
with which they are deemed to be consistent. It 
is when we understand that different frame- 
works of evaluation could be applied to a given 
situation of policy choice that we face a 
decision of a different kind. The standards thet 
apply to such a judgment have a different 
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logical character from those that apply to 
first-order policy choices. We must invoke 
criteria that test the adequacy of any system of 
policy evaluation. The requirements of formal 
decision theory, as described by Barry and Rae, 
pertain to decisions of this type, So do the rules 
of normative consistency proposed by Duncan 
MacRae. My point has been that a certain 
conception of the classic political principles, 
understood as necessary considerations rather 
than as explicit normative propositions, is 
essential to complete this expanded sense of 
policy rationality. 

The classic principles, then, have a place in 
policy theory that is very much like that of the 
norms of inquiry in scientific investigation. 
Thus, the sense of the concept “validity” in 
scientific discourse is not unlike that of “Sustifi- 
cation” in policy evaluation. Validity has no 
clear, incontestable meaning as a standard of 
science and different disciplines endorse dif- 
ferent rules concerning what counts as a valid 
scientific argument and what does not. By the 
same token, different policy languages and 
professions endorse different notions of what 
counts as a justifiable policy proposal. 

One basic norm of scientific inquiry is that 
propositions be stated in “operational” form, 
that one can at least imagine an objective 
procedure that would identify the presence or 
absence of a phenomenon. Again, different 
scientific disciplines endorse different standards 
regarding the kind of scientific evidence that is 
appropriate or obligatory, what kinds of rea- 
sons can or must be given to establish the 
plausibility of a scientific hypothesis. In the 
same way, the maxim of justice that “like cases 
be treated alike and different cases differently” 
establishes no necessary test of the justice of a 
public project. Different policy languages en- 
dorse different standards regarding the equity 
considerations that would establish the plausi- 
bility of a public proposal, Yet just as any 
scientific argument must account for the prob- 
lem of experimental demonstration, so also any 
given policy argument must account for the 
problem of the propriety of universal or dif- 
ferential treatment of cases. 

There is no final justification for the norms 
of scientific-inquiry or for those of policy 
evaluation. There is no way of showing that a 
policy must be equitable any more than it can 
be shown that a proposition must be verifiable. 
What can be said instead is that just as there is 
nothing binding about the norms of scientific 
inquiry unless we are doing science, there is also 
nothing binding about the norms of political 
discourse unless we are engaged in policy 
evaluation. 
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Inevitably, the policy sciences will endorse 
some conception of how one ought to proceed 
when faced with a problem of public choice. 
The function of policy theory is not merely to 
explain why we get the kind of public policies 
that we do, but to provide guidance as to what 
is involved in thinking through a public prob- 
lem to a reasonable conclusion. The very notion 
of policy evaluation implies that we will make 
judgments about desirable and undesirable pub- 
lic purposes and projects on some grounds. 

The models of instrumental rationality that 
have provided our dominant strategies of deci- 
sion do not adequately represent what we 
acknowledge to be at issue when we confront 
public decisions. Models of decision which 
place the stipulation and ordering of the values 
which will serve as objectives and constraints on 
choice outside the realm of policy rationality 
provide a truncated and unsatisfactory founda- 
tion for policy theory. They place the: policy 
analyst in the position of an agent to an 
authoritative policy maker. The mission of 
policy analysis becomes that of maximizing the 
evaluative preferences of a particular client. 
Either that, or one invokes some equally 
problematic norm of “public responsiveness” 
which similarly evades the fact that in policy 
making we do debate the grounds on which 
public issues ought to be decided. However, it 
has generally been assumed that no other moves 
were possible without introducing some abso- 
lute criteria of decision, which would violate 
the fundamental norms of scientific neutrality 
and rational generality on which any compre- 
hensive theory for the policy sciences would 
have to rest. 

This analysis suggests that it is possible to 
treat the question of specifying the substantive 
standards that are properly introduced in any 
comprehensive policy evaluation as well as the 


rules that appropriately guide choice for any . 


stipulated set of values along lines that are 
perfectly compatible with the fundamental 
norms of modern policy theory. In doing so, it 
opens up the possibility of an alternative model 
of policy rationality, one in which policy 
making is understood as a process of reasoned 
deliberation, argument and criticism rather than 
a pragmatic calculus. However, this more com- 
prehensive vision of policy choice does not 
displace but rather complements the formal 
requirements of instrumental rationality. Fur- 
thermore, it does not imply that institutional 
and sociological factors are unimportant ele- 
ments in the. calculus of choice. Rather, it is 
simply explicitly recognized that to follow 
dictates of situational or strategic necessity is 
not a sufficient criterion of good political 
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judgment.. Finally, by suggesting that normative 
political argument has its own strenuous rules 
and standards, one defines a rather precise 
relationship between the perennial concerns of 
political philosophy and the paradigms of prac- 
tical reason which the policy sciences aspire to 
develop. 
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The Parties Come to Order! Dimensions of Preferential Choice 


in the West German Electorate, 1961-1976* 


HELMUT NORPOTH 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Spatial analyses of party systems typically construe the dimensions of party configurations in 
terms of policy-defined issues and ideologies such as the left-right framework. But as far as the 
mass public is concerned, perceptions and evaluations of parties in those terms require a degree of 
political sophistication beyond the grasp of the average voter. That is why this article explores the 
impact of alternative criteria. Its main thesis is that in multiparty systems with coalition 
governments the party alignments in government—and possibly in opposition—provide a cue to the 
public of great censequence for its preferential choice. Party preference orders of the West German 
electorate are examined by way of unfolding analysis, The data come from a series of surveys 
collected during the period 1961—1976. The results of the analysis reveal traces of the two 
dominant cleavages of German politics, namely social class and religion, but fail to show any 
significant influence of the left-right framework. What is most conspicuous is the susceptibility of 
preferential choice to cues emanating from the coalition behavior of party leaders. Given a context 
of changing coalition alignments among parties in government, that susceptibility prevents any 


fixed configuration of parties from governing voters’ preferential choice. 


Few areas of political inquiry have witnessed 
such a rapid flowering in recent years as the 
area of spatial analysis of party systems. The 
stimulus of Downs’ (1957) work combined 
with the spread of multidimensional scaling 
techniques has spawned a rich body of con- 
figurational analyses, depicting the location of 
parties, groups, issues, candidates and, some- 
times, voters in joint geometric spaces (e.g., 
Weisberg and Rusk, 1970, and Budge et al., 
1976). Such analyses would seem especially 
useful for the analysis of party distances and 
cleavage dimensions in multiparty systems. 
They provide a map of party locations in the 
political space and, using that map, we might be 
able to~explain both the coalition building 
among parties in government and electoral 
choice among voters. 

The: Downsean theory, like most spatial 
analysis, assumes that the dimensions defining 
the political space are ideological in nature, 
with the left-right continuum being the most 
prominent dimension; at least such analyses 
refer to policy issues of high and lasting 
significance. Voters are supposed to perceive 


*I am grateful to G. Robert Boynton, Thomas 
Herz, Hans D. Klingemann, Heiner Meulemann, 
Mitchell Seligson, Herbert F. Weisberg and Menno 
Wolters, as well as to the anonymous referees, for 
criticism and suggestions regarding earlier drafts of this 
paper. The staff of the Zentralarchiv in Cologne, 
Germany, as well as Sally Garnaat at the University of 
Arizona provided computational assistance, which I 
would also like to acknowledge. 


parties (and candidates) as located along those 
policy-defined dimensions and to select what- 
ever party (or candidate) is least distant from 
their own locations. Stokes (1966) has ques- 
tioned the key premises of this notion, and 
Converse (1966) has called attention to the 
intricacies of the “party distance” notion. Few, 
if any, spatial analyses have actually tried to 
test how well individual preferential choices fit 
the “ideological distance” model and none has 
demonstrated such a fit. The typical procedures 
used in multidimensional analysis are not suit- 
able for such a test, anyway. 

It is the goal of this article to explore the 
contribution of nonideological criteria to vot- 
ers’ preferential choice among parties. As 
Stokes (1966, pp. 170-71) in his critique of 
the Downsean model suggested, “position is- 
sues” may affect partisan choice far less deci- 
sively than “valence issues,” which link “parties 
with some condition that is positively or 
negatively valued by the electorate.” However, 
the parties’ perceived competence to govern 
and to achieve goals deemed important by the 
public, or the personal appeal of party leaders, 
have rarely been introduced as explanatory 
variables into spatial analysis.! In multiparty 


lRabinowitz (1978, p. 809), in a spatial analysis of 
presidential candidates, makes the interesting point 
that the personal appeal of candidates may be taken 
into account without adding another dimension to a 
configuration defined in terms of political issues: He 
observes that “the more appealing the candidate, the 
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systems, as Lehmbruch has suggested (1969, p. 
299), the definitions of party distances as 
previded by the elite members of the various 
parties may greatly shape voter evaluations of 
parties. Alignments of parties in government, or 
in opposition, supply perhaps the most visible 
clue to the voters for judging similarities and 
distances between parties (Pappi, 1973, p. 202). 
Even where no party coalition governs, voters 
may take important cues from party leaders’ 
pronouncements regarding possible alignments 
with other parties. 

This article pursues this suggestion in ana- 
lyzing the party preference orders of West 
German voters. The German Federal Republic 
has been governed by a succession of coalition 


governments. Since 1961, the pattern of a- 


coalition composed of two parties and opposed 
~within the Bundestag—by a single party has 
not been disturbed, although coalition partners 
have changed. The data to be analyzed consist 
cf preference rankings of the West German 
parties. The series of surveys of the West 
German electorate available for analysis makes 
it possible to extend the proposed inquiry over 
a considerable span of time (1961—1976).2 
These surveys contain a rich body of compara- 
ble preference data on the German parties, 
providing a good opportunity to address ques- 
tions of change. 





more he is located toward the population center; and 
the less appealing, the farther he is located from the 
population center.” For an attempt at projecting such 
dimensions as personal appeal or competence into a 
spatial configuration, see the author’s scaling analysis 
of West German party leaders (Norpoth, 1977; an 
English version can be obtained from the author). 


The data used in this analysis were made available 
by the Zentralarchiv fiir empirische Sozialforschung in 
Cologne, Germany, through a joint project with the 
Zentrum fiir Umfragen, Methoden und Analysen in 
Mannheim and the ICPSR in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The 1961 survey (ZA no. 056, ICPSR no. 7100) was 
conducted by Gerhart Baumert, Erwin K. Scheuch and 
Rudolf Wildenmann; the 1965 survey (ZA no. 556, 
ICPSR no. 7103) by Max Kaase and Rudolf Wilden- 
mann; the 1969 survey (ZA no. 426/427, ICPSR no. 
7098) by Hans D. Klingemann and Franz U. Pappi; the 
1972 survey (ZA no. 635/636/637, ICPSR no. 7102) 
by Manfred Berger, Wolfgang Gibowski, Max Kaase, 
Dieter Roth, Uwe Schleth and Rudolf Wildenmann; 
and the 1976 survey (ZA no. 823/824/825, ICPSR no. 
7513) by the Forschungsgruppe Wahlen, Mannheim. 
Neither the principal investigators nor the institutions 
involved in the data preparation bear any responsi- 
bility for the analyses or interpretations presented in 
this article. 
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Models of Spatial Analysis: 
A Brief Comparison 


Most attempts at spatial analysis of party 
systems rely on the “similarities” model 
(Coombs, 1964, pp. 6, 25—28). What is given in 
such an analysis is judgments of similarity 
between stimuli such as parties or candidates, 
and what emerges from the non-metric analysis 
of those similarities is distances between those 
stimuli (Shepard, 1962; Kruskal, 1964). These 
distances can then be displayed by way of an 
n-dimensional plot, depending on the number 
of axes the analyst decides to select. The 
judgments of similarity providing the input to 
the analysis, it should be noted, are averages 
formed across respondents doing the judging. 
The individual element is averaged out of the 
picture, literally speaking. Such a step, to be 
sure, filters out a great deal of “noise” like 
personal idiosyncrasy or even frivolity, which 
can be safely considered to be random in 
nature. But that step also suppresses meaningful 
differences in the judgments of stimuli, ob- 
scures asymmetrical relations between them 
and produces a solution that need not fit. the 
judgments of a large number of individuals. 
That individuals rely on a particular dimension 
for their judgments cannot be established with 
these kinds of solutions. 

The typical spatial analysis, moreover, uses 
as its point of departure some form of affective 
rating of stimuli; e.g., how much do you like or 
dislike a particular party? The judgment of 
similarity is then inferred by comparing the 
rating of one party with that of another one, 
the overall similarity between any two parties 
being expressed by correlation coefficients or 
averaged absolute differences between the two 
ratings. What is submitted for analysis, there- 
fore, consists not of similarities in perception, 
but of correlations of affect. The resulting 
configuration reveals the structuring of affect: 
the larger the distance between any two stimuli, 
the lower the affect correlation. 

Affective ratings, it would seem, are far 
more akin to preference orders, into which they 
can easily be translated, than to judgments of 
similarity. It is one thing to perceive two 
stimuli as similar or dissimilar and another to 
prefer or rate one higher than the other. One of 
the most elegant and intuitively appealing 
models for the analysis of this type of “data” is 
furnished by Coombs’ “unfolding” model 
(1964, pp. 80—121). The essence of this model 
is best expressed in Coombs’ own words (1964, 
p. 80): 


Each individual and each stimulus {i.e., party] 
may be represented by a point on a common 
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dimension called a J Scale, and each individual’s 
preference ordering of the stimuli from most to 
least preferred corresponds to the rank order of 
the absolute distances of the stimulus points 
from the ideal point, the nearest being the most 
preferred. The individual’s preference ordering 

is called an I Scale and may be thought of as 

the J Scale folded at the ideal point. .. {italics 

in original). 

A 
This formulation, of course, applies only to the 
one-dimensional case, but the notion expressed 
here can also be extended to the multidimen- 
sional case. 

The unfolding model, as developed by 
Coombs, is deterministic. There is no provision 
for error or goodness of fit. A particular 
preference order (Z scale) either fits a given 
ordering of the stimuli (J scale) or it does not. 
For the success of application it does not 
matter how many individuals select the various 
I scales. At the same time, the fact that just two 
individuals choose the stimuli in exactly the 
reverse order is sufficient to postulate the 
existence of an ordering of stimuli in that 
fashion. While very much hinges on the choices 
of very few individuals, little weight is attached 
to the choices of many. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, without side information, to screen 
out the significant from the idiosyncratic 
choices. The recovery of the metric configura- 
tion of both individuals and stimuli in the same 
space is an arduous task. ; 

These drawbacks notwithstanding, this arti- 
cle takes advantage of the unfolding model for 
casting light on the ordering of stimuli which 
underlies individual preferential choice. The 
model is well suited for determining the fit of a 
given ordering of parties such as the left-right 
framework, It permits us to separate preference 
orders which are compatible with a given party 
ordering from those which are not. 


Party Preference Orders: 
The Three Major Parties 


The first part of the analysis is devoted to 
preferences involving the major parties, that is, 
the parties represented in the West German 
federal parliament. Since the same three parties, 
and no others, have held the seats of the 
Bundestag from 1961 onwards, it would seem 
justifiable to examine preferences for them in 
their own right. To provide a sketch of their 
identities, let us take note of the social cleav- 
ages which spawned these parties (Pappi, 1973, 
1976; Kaack, 1971). The oldest among them, 
the Social Democratic party (SPD), is closely 
identified with the industrial working class and 
espouses, in terms of practical policy, a labor 
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union ideology. The chief partisan opponent of 
the SPD, the Christian Democratic/Social 
Union (CDU/CSU), is the heir to a party 
generated by the conflict over the role of the 
Catholic Church in society. The CDU/CSU 
continues to articulate policy positions agree- 
able with the values, if not always the stated 
positions, of the Catholic Church. It draws its 
most loyal electoral support from the Catholic 
part of the public. Perhaps surprisingly, neither 
the SPD nor the CDU/CSU, as Pappi has 
pointed out (1976, p. 6), confronts the other 
one as its chief policy adversary in the domain 
in which it has staked out its distinctive claim. 
Instead, it is the Free Democratic party 
(F.D.P.), heir to the various streams of German 
liberalism, which performs that role. The F.D.P. 
and its predecessors have traditionally advo- 
cated limited government interference in eco- 
nomic and social matters as well as a reduction 
of church influence. Its electoral clientele is 
concentrated among the non-Catholic middle 
class. 

The sharp edges of these policy confronta- 
tions have undoubtedly been blunted ever since 
the current parties or their predecessors began 
mobilizing electoral support. To many voters, 
these distinctions have become all but invisible. 
Nonetheless, the rapport struck between parties 
and certain groups of voters at an earlier time 
constitutes a bond of continuing strength and 
vitality (Pappi, 1976). First preferences for 
parties, and thus voting choices, are firmly 
anchored in social affiliations which bear wit- 
ness to economic and. religious cleavages. But 
what about the order of party preferences? 
How profoundly are second and third preferen- 
ces shaped by the party locations along the 
traditional cleavages? 

Table 1 presents respondents’ preference 
orders involving the CDU/CSU, SPD, and 
F.D.P. for the 1961—1976 period. Since the 
preference rankings were not obtained the same 
way each year, a brief review of the measures 
may be in order. In 1961 and 1965 respondents 
were asked to rate each of the three parties 
separately on an 11-point scale ranging from —5 
(least favorable) to +5 (most favorable). The 
preference orders were then constructed by 
comparing the three ratings; ties, consequently, 
were unavoidable. The 1969 survey affords the 
analyst the rare opportunity to derive party 
preference rankings from paired comparisons. 
Respondents were presented with each pair of 
parties and asked which of the two they 
preferred. A respondent had to make ten such 
comparisons since there were five parties, and 
from this set of comparisons a respondent’s 
preference order was obtained. Surprisingly few 
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Table 1. Party Preference Orders of the German Electorate, 196 1—1976, Pre-Election Surveys (Percent) 


_ Preference July September September September June 

Order 1961 1965 1969 1972 1976 
S>C>F 16 20 32 18% 8 
S>F>C 8 8 14 33 37 
S>C=F 7 8 — - - 
S=C>F 8 7 - — - 
C>S>F 19 17 33 28 19 
C>F>S 21 18 15 14 28 
C>S=F 12 13 - - - 
C=F>Ss 4 -4 - - - 
F>S>c 1 1 3 4 6 
F>C>Ss 3 3 3 2% 2 
F>C=S 1 1 - - - 
F=S>C 1 1 - - - 
Total 101 101 100 100 100 
N= 1463 1275 818 1595 1872 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Cologne, West Germany, study nos. 056, 556, 426/427, 653/636/637, and 823/824/825; 
also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, Michigan, study nos. 7100, 7103, 7098, 7102, 7513. 


individuals were caught in intransitive rankings 
—not more than three percent of those making 
all ten paired comparisons. In 1972 and 1976 
` respondents were asked to indicate their prefer- 
ence orders for the five parties in a single step, 
with ties between two or more parties not 
permitted. At this stage of the analysis, how- 
ever, only preferences for the major three 
parties are considered. 3 

Three parties—let us denote them as A, B, 
and C—can be placed in three different ways: 
A-B-C, B-A-C, and A—C-—B as well as their 


X A=B>C 
Preference 
Orders 
Stimuli 
Midpoints AB 


Source: Compiled by the author. 


mirror images; but C~B—A, for example, would 
be considered identical with A—B-—C. Each of 
those orderings forms a unidimensional con- 
figuration of parties that might underlie the 
preferential choice of individuals. This notion is 
illustrated in Figure 1, using the ordering 
A-B-C. The three parties are located on a 
single axis at the points indicated. Midway 
between any two points right through the 
“midpoints” run vertical lines which delineate 
zones of preference orders. Provided that indi- 
viduals rank their party preferences by folding 


B>A=C 


B=C>A 





AC 


Figure 1. Preference Orders Compatible with One-Dimensional Configuration of Three Stimuli 
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the party continuum at the point of their own 
location (“ideal point”), four distinct prefer- 
ence orders are possible, given the party order- 
ing shown- in Figure 1: A>B>C for individuals 
located to the left of midpoint AB, B>A>C for 
those located between the midpoints AB and 
AC, B>C>A for those located between the 
midpoints AC and BC, and C>B>A for those 
located to the right of midpoint BC. As can be 
quickly verified, the preference orders C>A>B 
and A>C>B are not permitted by the party 
ordering in Figure 1. The location of B in the 
middle blocks these two orders. Once ties in 
rankings are allowed, three further preference 
orders qualify for the above party ordering: 
A=B>C for individuals located exactly at the 
midpoint AB, B>A=C for those at midpoint 
AC, and B=A>C for those at midpoint BC. 


Dimensions of 
Party Preference Orders 


The share of individual preference orders 
compatible with a given ordering of the three 


% of Preference Orders 


1961 


1965 
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main German parties for the 1961—1976 period 
is charted in Figure 2. It should be stressed that 
none of the preference orders listed in Table 1 
belongs exclusively to one ordering of the 
parties. In fact, each preference order is com- 
patible with two of the three orderings. This 
fact, unfortunately, narrows sharply the leeway 
for choosing between the competing orderings 
on the basis of the preference frequencies, 

Above all, it is worth noting that no single 
ordering of parties dominates throughout the 
whole period. The early 1960s witnessed the 
dominance of the S—C—F ordering, whereas in 
the late 1960s the F—S—C ordering rose to 
prominence. On two occasions, that is in 1969 
and 1976, two orderings tied for the lead. What 
is the message conveyed by this change, and 
what light does it cast on the meaning of the 
various party orderings? 

Viewed in the light of the above discussion 
of the German party system, the S—C—F 
ordering may be construed as the legacy of the 
economic cleavage, pitting the “‘socialist” SPD 
against the “‘free enterprise” F.D.P. Given the 





1969 1972 1976 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Cologne, West Germany, study nos. 056, 556, 426/427, 653/636/637, and 823/824/825; 
also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, Michigan, study nos. 7100, 7103, 7098, 7102, 7513. 


Figure 2. Percent of Individual Party Preference Orders 
Compatible with Different Party Orderings, 1961-1976 
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prominence of status polarization—some would 
say, class struggle—in any industrial society, one 
should not be surprised to find its trace in 
political orientations and preferences of the 
mass public. But if so, Figure 2 suggests a 
marked decline of this dimension in the years 
since 1969. To be sure, the SPD’s decision to 
abandon socialist ideology and rhetoric helped 
close the gap between this party and the F.D.P. 
Yet, this step was taken in the late 1950s 
whereas, according to Figure 2, the S-C—F 
curve declined most sharply between 1969 and 
1972, that is, a full decade after the SPD had 
come forward with its major policy reorienta- 
tion. The magnitude as well as the timing of 
this decline cast some doubts on the claim that 
tke S—C-—F ordering bears out the economic 
cleavage to the extent suggested by its share of 
preference orders. 

The F—S—C ordering recalls the religious 
ckavage pitting the “secular” F.D.P. against the 
“slerical” CDU/CSU, to exaggerate a bit. As 
Figure 2 indicates, the F—S—C curve rises 
sharply in 1969 from a moderate level and 
clearly dominates the other two in 1972. This 
would suggest intense and exacerbated re- 
ligious tensions during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Several new issues indeed arose at that 
tıme which were fought in the shadow of the 
religious cleavage, such as the easing of divorce 
and abortion laws as well as the phasing out of 
cenominational schools. But the overwhelming 
share clazmed by this dimension nonetheless 
strains credulity. Religious issues have rarely if 
ever topped the priority list of the public in 
recent years. 

The third, and final, possible ordering of the 
three German parties produces a pattern that is 
quickly recognized as the left-right continuum. 
Klingemann (1972) and Inglehart and Klinge- 
mann (1976) have demonstrated that German 
voters in large numbers place SPD, F.D.P. and 
CDU/CSU in that order on a left-right continu- 
um. There can be no doubt that the public 
perceives significant distances between these 
three parties on such a continuum, at least since 
1969; for lack of data, no such claim can be 
made with the same certainty for the time 
before that date. ` 

Turning from perception to preference and, 
again, to Figure 2, one can quickly note that 
the left-right ordering in all but one of the years 
studied accounts for the lowest share of indi- 
vidual preference orders. It is also quite notice- 
able that its share varies the most over those 
years. While it is not implausible to see the 
left-right ordering reach its peak in 1976—what 
with the CDU/CSU’s campaign theme of “‘free- 
dom versus socialism”—it is certainly puzzling 
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to see this ordering decline during the late 
1960s. If indeed an ideological orientation 
possesses the average voter and governs his or 
her reaction to politics, it manifests itself in a 
highly erratic fashion. That alone can be safely 
taken æ evidence that left-right ideology does 
not greatly shape the average voter’s party 
preferences in Germany. Negative findings of 
this soct were also reported by Butler and 
Stokes (1969, pp. 200—05) for British voters, 
whose party system closely resembles the Ger- 
man system. 

At this point, the reader may be puzzled by 
the lack of congruence between the left-right 
ordering of parties (S—F—C) and their supposed 
ordering on the economic dimension (S—C—F), 
which .s typically construed in left-right terms. 
One way of resolving this puzzle, if it is one, 
would be to argue that these two dimensions 
are the same, but that the F.D.P. changed its 
location in the party system, moving from the 
tight cf the CDU/CSU to the middle position 
between SPD and CDU/CSU. Between 1966 
and 1969, the F.D.P. indeed underwent a 
sweeping transformation including a leadership 
shake-up and the adoption of a platform 
advoceting wide-ranging political reform. Both 
of these moves were widely regarded as a shift 
of the F.D.P. (until then simply the FDP) to 
the left of the CDU/CSU, if not the SPD 
(Kalte=leiter, 1970; Ziilch, 1973). Granted that 
such < shift occurred, the public nonetheless 
had y=t to take note of it by 1969. Judging 
from respondents’ preferential choice, the 
S—F-—C ordering, which features the new loca- 
tion of the F.D.P. in the middle, fails to 
increase its share in 1969. That share, in fact, is 
lower than ever, whereas the alternative S-C—F 
claims a share in that year that is barely 
dimin.shed compared to 1965. Voters’ prefer- 
ential choices, then, registered little, if any, 
movement of the F.D.P. to the left (of the 
CDU/CSU) before the 1969 election. 


Coalition Alignments 
and Party Preference Orders 


Tke efforts to decode the meaning of the 
three competing party orderings in terms of 
social cleavages or left-right ideology have not 
proven very successful. It is highly unlikely that 
these dimensions shifted so frequently and so 
stronzly during the 16 years from 1961 and 
1976 as to account for the changing shares of 
the three party orderings. It is even less likely 
that throughout that period one and the same 
dimension was underlying most preference or- 
ders, but that the ordering of parties on that 
dimension changed. What, then, accounts for 
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the changing shares of preference orders? While 
party positions and the salience of the various 
cleavages may have changed somewhat over 
time, far more visible change has occurred in 
the coalition alignments among the parties— 
from a CDU/CSU—F.D.P. coalition until 1966, 
through a CDU/CSU—SPD coalition between 
1966 and. 1969, to a SPD—F.D.P. coalition 
since 1969. What impact did these realignments 
exert on the voters’ party preference orders? 
The best opportunity for such a test is 
provided by the 1969 panel survey. In 1969, 
immediately following the federal election, the 
SPD entered into a coalition with the F.DP., 
thereby dissolving the coalition it had main- 
tained until then with the CDU/CSU. While the 
pre-election interviews took place at a time 
when the CDU/CSU—SPD coalition was still in 
office,3 the post-election interviews were held 


3it must be noted, however, that the coalition 
signals issued by party leaders throughout 1969 were 
somewhat confusing. It was an open secret that 
CDU/CSU as well as SPD, even though they were 
governing together, were each prepared to enter into a 
small coalition with the F.D.P. after the election. The 
“coalition” between SPD and F.D.P. during the 
election of Heinemann (SPD) as federal president in 
early 1969 offered an unmistakable clue to the 
prospect of a government coalition between these two 
parties. Yet, despite such clues, the supporters of 
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tight after the new coalition had been initialled. 
Table 2—a documents the massive reshuffling of 
second and third preferences among SPD parti- 
sans during the short six weeks which elapsed 
between the two survey waves. Whereas before 
the election 65 percent of the Social Democrats 
favored the CDU/CSU secondmost, only 45 
percent did so afterwards with the majority 
now favoring the F.D.P. Almost half of the 65 
percent forsook the CDU/CSU for the F.D.P., 


_and exactly half of the post-election S>F>C 


champions adopted their preference order in 
the wake of the party leadership switch of 
coalition partners. 

The net shift attributable to this switch in 
the aftermath of the 1969 election amounts to 
20 percent. By 1972 it had increased to 30 
percent and by 1976 had reached the 50 
percent mark. While the later shifts cannot be 
fully attributed to the coalition’s existence and 
persistence, the near-instantaneous shift occur- 
ting in 1969 is surely an impressive tribute to 
the impact of elite coalition decisions on the 
preference orders of the electorate. A shift of 
similar magnitude can also be found among 
CDU/CSU partisans during the time between 


CDU/CSU and SPD in the electorate maintained a 
preference for this coalition and close affection for 
each other’s party. 


Table 2. Change in Party Preference Orders among SPD Partisans in 1969 
and CDU/CSU Partisans in 1965—1969 


a. Social Democrats, 1969 


Post-Election 1969 
Pre-Election 1969 S>C>F S>C>F Total 
Total 45 55 100% = (n=223) 
. b. Christian Democrats, 1965—1969 
, 1969 z É 
1965 C>F>S C>S>F Total 
Total 31 69 100% 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Cologne, West Germany, study nos. 556 and 426/427; also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


study nos. 7103 and 7098. 
alnternal frequencies not available for lack of panel data. 
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1965 and 1969 when their party switched 
coalition partners (see Table 2—b). 

If coalition realignments change party pref- 
erence orders, these alignments themselves must 
be considered as among the forces, along with 
the social cleavages, which shape party prefer- 
ence orders. The finding from the 1969 survey 
might warrant the estimate that at least half of 
those individuals whose preferences orders are 
compatible with a given coalition alignment are 
formed in response to that alignment. Given the 
short time interval in 1969 and the evidence of 
more change subsequently, this estimate may 
be viewed as conservative. Using the 50 percent 
mark, I have recalculated the shares of the three 
party orderings in 1969, subtracting from each 
of them (see Figure 2) half of the frequency of 
those preference orders which were compatible 
with the prevailing coalition alignment. 

This adjustment for the coalition effect in 
1969 cuts the shares of the two top orderings 
S—C~—F and F—S—C from about 80 down to 50 
percent, while leaving the one-third share of the 
left-right ordering S—F—C undisturbed. Even 
now, because of the large overlap between their 
shares, the orderings S-C—F and F-S—C make 
inflated claims. While it is impossible with the 
available data to estimate the exact shares of 
the two dimensions suggested by these two 
orderings, namely class and religion, each of 
them has a close, and perhaps superior, rival in 
the cues emanating from the coalition decisions 
of party elites. ` 

Coalition realignments go a long way toward 
accounting for the fluctuations of the prefer- 
ence shares observed in Figure 2. The sharp 
decline, for example, of the S-C-—F ordering 
after 1969 coincides with the establishment of 
a party coalition (SPD and F.D.P.) which 
violates that ordering. Likewise, the ordering 
which surges during the same time, that is, 
S—F—C, features the new partners side by side; 
so does the alternative F—S—C, whose share 
remains stable. As a rule, the dominant party 
ordering at any given time invariably witnesses 
the two coalition partners in adjacent positions. 

It cannot be overlooked, however, that on 
several occasions the least popular party order- 
ing also features the coalition partners side by 
side. That holds true for the ordering S—F—C in 
1961 and 1965 when it was compatible with 


the CDU/CSU-—FDP coalition and in 1972 with ` 


respect to the SPD—F.D.P. coalition. The low 
share of this ordering may be viewed as further 
testimony to the small significance, until re- 
cently, of the left-right continuum, with which 
it is consistent. At the same time, coalition 
politics offers an important clue which may 
help resolve the paradox noted above. That clue 
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refers to the coalition strategy of the opposi- 
tion party. Although opposition parties are 
often ambiguous about their choice of a most- 
preferred coalition partner, it is safe to say that 
the SPD during the early 1960s aimed at a 
coalition with the CDU/CSU, which ultimately 
was concluded in 1966. While the leading 
ordering (S—C—F) happens to accommodate 
both the coalition between CDU/CSU and 
F.D.P. and the affinity of the SPD to the 
CDU/CSU, the S—F—C ordering does not. 
Likewise the surge to prominence of the 
S—F—C ordering between 1972 and 1976 coim- 
cides with a move, however cautious and 
grudging, on the part of. CDU leaders toward 
the F.D.P. as their preferred coalition partner in 
the future. That move would well account for 
the massive shift among CDU/CSU voters from 
the SPD to the F.D.P., as far as second 
preferences are concerned. On the whole, the 
dominant party ordering which underlies pref- 
erential choice in West Germany turns out to be 
the cne which features,the coalition partners 
side by side and the opposition party alongside 
that party which is targeted by the leaders of 
the opposition party as future coalition partner. 


Party Preference Orders: 
The Five-Party Case (1969—1972) 


The three parties treated in this analysis so 
far have dominated electoral and legislative 
politics in the Federal Republic. But below the 
five-percent level of electoral support, a few 
minor parties continue to exist and occasionally 
threaten the tranquil alignments in the Bun- 
destag. The near-miss of the National Demo- 
cratic Party (NPD) coupled with the bare 
success of the F.D.P. in 1969 brought the 
parzies close to the brink of a major governmen- 
tal crisis. While less potent at the polls, the 
German Communist party (DKP) remains visi- 
ble largely as the result of its vocal support on 
unfversity campuses and because of the issue of 
public service employment of left-wing radicals. 
These two parties have added color, contrast 
and unrest, however unwelcome, to the main- 
stream politics offered by the three major 
parties. 

By far the most familiar continuum on 
which each of the five parties can be assigned a 
singular location is the left-right framework. 
Voters in Germany, as is also the case in Italy 
aud France (Barnes and Pierce, 1971), are 
cepable of viewing their parties in left-right 
terms. They also agree to a great extent on the 
placement of the parties from left to right. 
Figure 3 reproduces Klingemann’s (1972) find- 
ings concerning the five parties’ mean locations 
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K S F C N 
Left a a a a anaana aaa S A EA LA 
X. 1.7 3.9 5.4 6.8 8.7 
(s.e.) (.07) (.06) (.06)  (.06) (.10) 


Source: Hans Klingemann (1972), “Testing the Left-Right Continuum on a Sample of German Voters,” Com- 


parative Political Studies 5:96. 


Figure 3. Left-Right Locations of German Parties as Perceived by Mass Public, 1970 


in the eye of the mass public. 

Provided that a voter arrives at a preference 
order by folding the left-right continuum at the 
point of his or her own location on it and by 
picking the parties in the order from least to 
most distant, 11 distinct preference orders 
involving 5 parties are possible (Coombs, 1964, 
p. 87). That assumes that voters are unanimous 
in their positioning of each party. If we relax 
this unrealistic assumption and allow for some 
disagreement so long as the left-to-right order- 
ing of the parties is not disturbed, 5 more 
preference orders are permissible for d total of 
16.4 How large a share of all individual prefer- 
ence orders, weighted by the number of respon- 
dents picking them, do these 16 orders claim? 

Table 3 lists the respondents’ preference 
orders involving all five parties for 1969 and 
1972, for which such data were available. As 
can be verified with the information in Table 3, 
34 percent of respondents in 1969 and 53 
percent in 1972 preferred the parties in one of 
those 16 orders permitted by the left-right 
ordering. The two figures are virtually identical 
with those found for the left-right framework 
in the three-party analysis. It appears, then, 
that the addition of two parties located at one 
or the other end of the left-right continuum has 
neither diminished nor enhanced the share of 
that framework. But let us take a closer look at 
the preference orders in the five-party case 

It is quite apparent from a quick scan of the 
listing in Table 3 that preference orders are 
distributed in a highly skewed fashion. The top 


“The 16 preference orders, with the most-preferred 
party listed first each time, are: KSFCN, SKFCN, 
SFKCN, SFCKN, SFCNK, FSKCN, FSCKN, FSCNK, 
-FCSKN, FCSNK, FCNSK, CFSKN, CFSNK, CFNSK, 
CNFSK, NCFSK. Note that in this section of the 
article tied ranks are not considered. Respondents in 
the 1969 and 1972 surveys were not given the option 
to tei two or more parties for a particular rank. 


ten orders, in terms of frequency of choice, 
account for 88 percent of individual choices in 
1969 and 1972. These ten preference orders 
invariably feature the three main parties in the 
first three ranks with the NPD and the DKP 
(ADF in 1969) alternating between the last two 
ranks.5 One could suppose, therefore, that the 
fit of the left-right continuum, limited as it is 
already, is rather fortuitous. 

An ordering of parties featuring the three 
main parties in the left-right fashion but re- 
versing the locations of NPD and DKP happens 
to claim 32 percent of individual preferences in 
1969 and 49 percent in 1972. In other words, 
the rather absurd ordering, N-S—F—C—K, as 
Table 4 bears out, does just about as well as the 
much-heralded left-right ordering, K—S—F— 
C—N. And that holds for both 1969 and 1972. 
These findings severely challenge the signifi- 
cance of the left-rigiit framework as a guide to 
preferential choice in the German mass public. 

Most respondents appear to treat NPD and 
DKP as if they were interchangeable, albeit 
undesirable, parties. The 1969 panel survey 
consisting of a pre- and post-election wave 
reveals that one of every three. respondents 
moved between NPD and DKP, as far as ranks 
four and five, that is last and next to last, were 
concerned, not to mention the 20 percent of 
respondents who would not assign separate 
ranks to them. The fact that about as many 
respondents shift from NPD to DKP as do the 
other way around suggests that change was 
largely of a random nature, like the flip of coin. 
As a result, as many as two-thirds of the 
respondents might be inclined to treat these 


5From now on, the symbol “DKP” or simply “K” 
will be used to refer to the Action Democratic 
Progress (ADF) in 1969 as well as to the DKP in 1972. 
The ADF was an electoral alliance between the DKP 
and the German Peace Union (DFU). 
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Table 3. Party Preference Orders of West German Electorate, 1969 and 1972 


Party Preference Frequency 

Order 1969 1972 
SFCNK 29 315 
S FCKN 85 210 
SFNCK 1 . 13 
SFKCN 3 45 
SFNKC - 25 
SFKNC 1 9 
SCFNK 122 201 
SCFKN 141 94 
S KFCN 3 13 
SNFKC - 1 
SKFNC - 1 
SCNFK 6 7 
SNCFK 2 i 
SCKNF - 1 
SNCKF - 1 
SNKCEF - 1 
SCKFN 6 - 
SKNFC 1 - 
S KC FN 3 - 
S KC NF 1 - 
CFS KN 56 40 
CFSNK 66 178 
CFNS K 10 17 
CFKNS 2 2 
CS FKN 135 97 
CS FNK 138 351 
CNFS K 3 9 
CNFKS - 2 
CS KEFN 2 2 
CS NFK 11 6 
CKS FN 1 1 
CNSFK 5 7 
CNKFS - 2 
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Party Preference Frequency 
Order (continued) 1969 1972 
CS KNF = 2 
CNKSF - 1 
CFNKS 1 ~ 
CFKSN 2 ~ 
FS CNK 6 35 
FS CKN 16 33 
FS KCN , 1 3 
FS KNC - 2 
FCS NK 19 31 
FCS KN 5 10 
FNS CK - 2 
FCNS K = 1 
FCKS N 2 - 
FKNSC 1 - 
FSNCK 1 - 
NKCFS - 1 
NFSCK - 1 
NS FC K - 2 
NCFS K 6 1 
NS CFEFK - 1 
NCS FK 1 1 
NS FKC 1 ~ 
NFS KC 1 - 
NKS CF 1 - 
NKFS C 4 - 
KNFCS - 1 
KS FNC =, 1 
KS FCN 2 4 
KCS FN 1 ~ 
KS CFN 1 - 
KFS CN 1 - 
KNFSC 1 - 
Total 907 1785 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Cologne, West Germany, study nos. 426/427 and 635/636/637; also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, study nos. 7098 and 7102. 


Key: C = Christian Democratic Union/Christian Social Union 


S = Social Democratic party 
F = Free Democratic party 
N = National Democratic party 


K = Communist party (1972), Action Democratic Progress (1969) 


two parties as interchangeable. 

Neither in 1969 nor in 1972 does the 
left-right ordering account for most individual 
preferences involving all five parties; nor does it 
even come close to such a standing. Table 5 lists 
the four party orderings which account for the 
highest number of preferences. To be sure, two 
of them closely approximate the left-right 
ordering. The K—S—C—F-—N ordering simply 
has C and F reversed, that is, the CDU/CSU and 
the F.D.P. Likewise, the K—-F—S—C—N order- 
ing has S and F reversed. These two party scales 
might be construed as slightly impure versions 
of the left-right continuum. One could indeed 


make a case for the F.D.P. being located to the 
right of the CDU/CSU up until about 1969 
when the party moved leftwards. It is conceiv- 
able that left-right considerations govern voters’ 
preferential choices except for the fact that not 
all voters link parties with those terms in 
exactly the same fashion. 

Even without probing people’s understand- 
ing of the left-right concept, we can soundly 
reject that hypothesis. It is just too apparent 
from Table 5 that the slightly impure left-right 
orderings (K-S—C—F-—N and K—F-—S—C-—N) 
happen to account for no larger a share of 
preferences than do two alternative orderings 
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Table 4. Left-Right Party Ordering and Alternative: Share of Individual Preference Orders 


Party Ordering 


K-—S—F-—C-N 
N-S-—F—C-K4 


N= 


Percent of Individuals Whose Preference Orders 


Are Compatible with Party Ordering 


1969 1972 
34 53 
32 49 

907 1785 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Colagne, West Germany, study nos. 426/427 and 635/636/637; also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, study nos. 7098 and 7102. 


8On this party ordering, the positions of K and N as featured on the left-right ordering are reversed. 


where the locations of NPD and DKP are 
reversed. It simply does not make a difference 
whether it is the NPD or the DKP which is 
placed at the right (or the left) end of the party 
continuum. These two parties seem to surround 
the three-party field like two planets circling 
around the sun. They lack fixed locations in a 
configuration featuring all five parties. The 
left-right ordering is no more than a transient 
constellation of the five parties which may be 
occasionally observed. 

These results suggest that preferential choice 
involving all five parties is mostly guided by the 
consideration! of the political status of the 
parties, with the established and legislatively 
represented parties on one hand and the parties 
outside the Bundestag and despised by the 
parties inside, on the other. What matters most 
to the average voter in making a preferential 
choice, it seems, is not so much the policy 
position(s) or ideology of the minor parties but 
the fact that they are rejected without qualifi- 
cation as possible allies by each of the parties 
which the voter might most prefer. SPD leaders 
find the ideologically more related DKP no 
more acceptable as an ally than the ideological- 
ly more distant NPD. And the same holds true 


for the CDU/CSU leaders as well as the F.D.P. 
leaders. It is clues of this sort, rather than 
perceptions of policy locations, which shape 
preferential choice among the German public.® 


Conclusions 


This article has been mainly concerned with 
the question of preferential choice. Which 
considerations govern the order in which Ger- 
man voters prefer their parties? In particular, 


6An alternative view based on “rational choice” 
premises has been suggested to me by G. Robert 
Boynton. This view maintains that since both NPD 
and DKP are so unlikely to receive enough votes, that 
is, more than five percent, to win seats in the 
Bundestag, votes for these parties would be “wasted” 
and, therefore, are not cast. While this may account 
for the low support for these parties at the polls, it is 
not clear why this should also prevent voters from 
expressing their true preference for these parties. In 
any event, the NPD during the. years 1966-69 
mustered sufficient strength in state elections to enter 
state legislatures and came close enough in the 1969 
federal election, with 4.3 percent of the vote, to make 
a vote for it worthwhile. 


Table 5. Other Party Orderings Featuring the Minor Parties at Endpoints: Share of Individual Preference Orders 


Party Ordering 


K-S~C—F-N 
N-S--C-F-K 
K—F-S—C-N 
N-F~S—C-—K 


N= 


Percent of Individuals Whose Preference Orders 


Are Compatible with Party Ordering 


1969 1972 
78 57 
78 57 
77 15 
75 76 

907 1785 


Source: Zentralarchiv, Cologne, West Germany, study nos. 426/427 and 635/636/637; also ICPSR, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, study nos. 7098 and 7102. 
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does an issue-defined configuration of parties 
underlie preferential choice? Most spatial analy- 
ses of voter evaluations (and preferences) of 
parties assume a common political space whose 
dimensions are typically construed in terms of 
policy issues or ideology. 

The analysis above has tried to isolate the 
dimensions relevant to party conflict in Ger- 
many and to estimate their shares of preference 
orders. The results of the analysis dealing with 
mass preferences for the three parties repre- 
sented in the Bundestag reveal traces of the two 
classical cleavages, class and religion, which 
constitute the main long-term determinants of 
electoral choice. What is noteworthy, however, 
is the fact that throughout the 16 years covered 
(1961—1976) the apparent contributions of 
these dimensions vary greatly. These fluctua- 
tions, in fact, closely parallel changes in the 
coalition alignments of the parties. The order- 
ing of party preferences is highly susceptible to 
the coalition cues provided by party elites. 


This conclusion is not challenged by an 
analysis of preferences involving the two minor 
parties NPD and DKP along with the three 
major parties. Any major party ordering 
flanked by the minor parties does about equally 
well accounting for preferential choice, ir- 
respective of the side on which the minor 
parties are placed. Since this holds true for each 
of the three party orderings involving the major 
parties, including the left-right ordering, it is 
highly unlikely that a spatial configuration 
defined in terms of position issues or ideology 
underlies the preferential choice of German 
voters. Rather, it appears that a sharp di- 
chotomy separates the major parties from the 
minor ones and that this dichotomy is defined 
by the political status of the parties. 


The preferential choice of voters, to a large 
extent, is based on cues taken from party 
leaders. Through actions or doctrine, these 
leaders define the relationship between their 
own party and the other parties. Some of the 
other parties are summarily ruled out of con- 
tention as possible allies by being declared 
“unconstitutional” or “extreme.” And from 
among the others, one or more are selected as 
the most preferred ally or allies. The policy 
dimensions which may shape those elite deci- 
sions are not at issue here. They do not greatly 
affect the preferential choice of average Ger- 
man voters. What matters more to voters are 
those decisions themselves and the cues they 
provide. 

How relevant are these conclusions to prefer- 
ential choice in other multiparty polities? The 
German case may seem of limited value since 
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only three parties are represented in the elected 
assembly. However, several studies dealing with 
more extended multiparty systems suggest mass 
susceptibility to elite cues regarding preferential 
choice there as well. In their study of party 
distances in Norway, for example, Converse and 
Valen report (1971, p. 146) that between 1965 
and 1969 three parties converged on a single 
point on the perceptual map of the public as 
reconstructed by multidimensional scaling. This 
shift is attributed to the formation of a 
government coalition involving those three par- 
ties. Likewise, Damgaard and Rusk (1976), in 
their analysis of perceived party distances in 
Denmark, point to informational cues such as 
the parties’ coalition behavior, rather than to 
“sophisticated belief systems,” in accounting 
for the close fit between mass evaluations of 
parties and the left-right framework (Damgaard 
and Rusk, 1976, p. 196). 

The fact that in West Germany and else- 
where voters’ preferential choices are consider- 
ably affected by party elite cues raises the 
question of popular representation in multi- 
party systems. In most of those systems, the 
government consists of a coalition of several 
parties. Popular influence may be facilitated by 
parties forming that kind of coalition most 
preferred by the electorate. But what if popular 
coalition preferences—like party preference or- 
ders—are guided by the preferences and actions 
of the very party elites forming the coalitions? 
How much influence can the electorate exercise 
under these circumstances? These are chal- 
lenging questions worthy of closer scrutiny. 
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Analysis of complementary data sets, a 1965—1973 panel study of young adults and their 
parents and the 1956—1976 Michigan presidential election series, shows that the late 1960s and 
early 1970s were a deviant period where participation in American politics was concerned. During 
this time, the young were more active politically than their elders, substantially increasing their 
participation from previous years, and Americans on the ideological left participated more than 
those at other positions along the ideological continuum. While this surge of left-wing activism was 
not restricted to the young, it probably accounts for the relative participation advantage enjoyed 
by the young. These findings challenge the “conventional wisdom” about patterns of participation 
in America, They are best explained by recognizing that the opportunities for political action 
among the American citizenry are not fixed, but instead vary with changes in the political stimuli 


across different periods. 


The late 1960s and early 1970s were years 

. of exceptional turmoil in American politics. 
Prominent amid this turmoil—in the anti- 

Vietnam War protests, the civil rights move- 

ment, and the political campaigns of McCarthy, 

McGovern, and others—were the young, ac- 

cused by many of being the instigators of the 

~ turmoil, if not its underlying cause, The alleged- 


ly exceptional activity of the young suggests 


that the “normal” relationship between age and 
rate of participation may .not have prevailed 
during these years. The apparent leftward bias 
of youthful participation seems an exception to 
the “normal” conservative bias in participation. 
Careful examination of the participation of this 
young generation is, therefore, more than a 
heuristic exercise. It promises to illuminate and 
possibly explain a potentially deviant case of 
participation. It can as well provide a hard test 
of current theories of participation. 

For this inquiry we draw initially upon data 
from the second wave of a two-wave panel 


*We are grateful to Felix Boni, Paul Lopatto, and 
Bill McGee for their assistance in the analysis; to 
William J. Keefe, Warren E. Miller, Richard Niemi, 
Bert Rockman, and several anonymous referees for 
their constructive comments on earlier versions of this 
article; and to the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political and Social Research and Richard Hofstetter 
for making available the data used in the analysis. 
Funding for the collection and processing of the 
parent-youth data came from the National Science 
Foundation and the Ford Foundation. The second 
author gratefully acknowledges the support of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
and the Guggenheim Foundation. 


study of young Americans and their parents.! 
The first wave was a representative cross-section 
sample of 1,669 high school seniors and their 
parents, personally interviewed in the spring of 
1965. The second wave, conducted in early 
1973, consisted of personal interviews with 
1,119 of the youths (now 25 and 26 years of 
age) and 1,118 of their parents as well as 
responses to mail questionnaires from 229 
youths and 61 parents,2 

These data are particularly well suited for 
examining the participation of young adults 
during the late 1960s and early 1970s. To begin 
with, the data provide information on the 
political participation of emergent adults, pre- 
cisely the group located in the center of the 
turmoil in the years prior to 1973. Another 
advantage of these materials is that they em- 
brace a wide range of political activities, both 
electoral and non-electoral. They enable us to 
chart the participation of young. adults from 
before their entry into the adult electorate to 
their mid-twenties. Finally, the parent data 


IThe study was conducted by the Center for 
Political Studies at the University of Michigan. For 
earlier reports using the same data base, see Jennings 
and Niemi (1975, 1978). 


2The total number of personal and mail re-inter- 
views yields an unusually high re-interview rate for 
each generation, given the eight-year interval between 
waves: 81 percent for the younger generation and 75 
percent for the parents. Detailed comparisons, based 
on 1965 characteristics, between those re-interviewed 
and those not re-interviewed indicated very little bias 
in the 1973 subset. 
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provide a convenient benchmark against which 
to gauge the political activity of the young 
adults. The participation of the parents was 
charted for the same period and may be 
compared directly with that of the young. 
While parents are not the only useful bench- 
mark for comparison and are at a different 
stage of the life cycle, comparisons across these 
biologically linked generations have the advan- 
tages of holding constant many important 
factors contributing to participation and of 
dealing directly with differences between two 
generations widely regarded as lying at the core 
of the generation gap during this time. 

The two-generation data are the most com- 
prehensive data on participation for the period 
of interest because they tap a wide range of 
political activities. Yet they cannot give us a 
picture of participation at other age levels in 
these years or for all ages in preceding and 
subsequent years—two other useful benchmarks 
for comparison. To provide this perspective, we 
shall turn subsequently to information on 
participation from the presidential election 
series of the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center/Center for Political Studies. 
These materials enable us to assess the represen- 
tativeness of the youth and parent samples for 
their respective age groups, to determine the 
age-participation relationships across all age 
groups in the late 1960s and early 1970s, and 
to extend our analyses to other time periods. 
They‘are limited to campaign-related activities, 
however, thus restricting the range of our 
comparisons. 

Taken together, the two data sources will 
allow us to say ‘a good deal about political 
participation, particularly among the young, 
during a turbulent period in American politics. 
Comparing the participation of young adults 
with that of their parents and of other age 
cohorts at the same time, and with that of the 
same age cohort in other times, will triangulate 
upon what was normal and what exceptional 
about these young. Identifying deviance in this 


3Qur use of the term generation refers primarily to 
the lineage concept rather than the age or birth cohort 
concept. Actually, the youth sample is, aside from 
dropouts, representative of the 1947-1948 birth 
cohort eligible for the first grade in 1953. The parent 
sample is, strictly speaking, only representative of 
parents of high school seniors, although comparisons 
between the parents and similarly-aged respondents in 
cross-section samples reveal strong political similari- 
ties. For a useful explication of the differences 
between the lineage and age cohort models see Cutler 
(1976, 1977). 
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generation, though, is not the same as explain- 
ing it. While our data are less amenable to the 
task of explanation, we shall nonetheless elab- 
orate the proposition that strong period forces 
affected participation during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s.4 


Youth-Parent Differences in 
Rates of Participation 


Our initial comparison between the youths 
and their parents focuses on their rates of 
participation—that is, how politically active 
they were between 1965 and 1973. All previous 
studies have found the same general relation- 
ship between age and participation. Participa- 
tion is lowest for young adults, peaks in the 
middle-aged years, and then falls off for the old 
(Milbrath and Goel, 1977, pp. 114-15). Verba 
and Nie (1972, p. 141) have shown, further, 
that lower rates among the old may be attribut- 
ed to their lower socioeconomic status and 
that, once status differences are removed, par- 
ticipation rises gradually with age through age 
65, and then levels off afterwards. These results 
give us every reason to expect substantially 
greater political participation in the parental 
generation than in the youth generation. 

The political activity of the parents and 
youths in our sample was gauged by answers to ` 
nine questions, covering a variety of participa- 
tive acts. Five questions dealt with involvement 
in election. campaigns since 1965, including 
referenda and contests for public office at any 
level. They elicited information regarding the 
following: persuading others to vote a certain 
way, attending meetings or rallies, displaying 
buttons or bumper stickers, donating money, 
and doing other kinds of campaign work. The 
four remaining questions covered non-electoral 
activities performed at any previous time: 
writing a letter to the editor, contacting a 
public official, engaging in protests or demon- 
strations, and working with others to solve 
some community problem.5 


4An extensive discussion of period effects, as well 
as other sources of discontinuity between age cohorts, 
may be found in Riley, Johnson, and Foner (1972), 
especially Ch. 2, and in shorter form in Riley (1973). 
See Jennings and Niemi (1975) for an examination of 
other types of period effects in the parent-youth pair 
data set. 

5For all specific forms of electoral and non- 
electoral activities, precise information was elicited 
concerning the timing and nature of the activity. 


Although the time span specified for the non-electoral 


acts was not restricted to the 1965—1973 period, in 
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Separate factor analyses of the activity 
intercorrelations for the youth and parent 
samples justify using the same unidimensional 
index of participation for each generation, in 
which participation is measured simply by the 
number of activities performed. The principal 
components solutions from these analyses are 
presented in Table 1. The solutions are striking- 
ly similar. For the youth only one factor 
emerges. This factor explains 26 percent of the 
total variance in the activities, and all activities 
are substantially correlated (r > .35) with it. 
For the parents too the principal components 
analysis yields a single factor. This factor 
accounts for 29 percent of the total variance in 
parent activities, and all activities but protest 
are substantially correlated (r > .43) with it. 
Even though protest does not load highly on 
this dimension for the parents, it is associated 
with the other activities. Thus, the underlying 
structure of participation is virtually the same 
for the two generations. Lowering the threshold 
for inclusion of additional factors and oblique 
rotations of the resulting reference axes dis- 
tinguish slightly different patterns of participa- 
tion for the two generations, but we shall use 
the results at the more general level of partici- 


practice virtually all of the youth participation fell 
into that time span as did over three-fourths of the 
parental activities cited. Given the age of the filial 
respondents, the bulk of their electoral activities 
clustered in the 1972 races. 
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pation where a single overall dimension is 
uncovered.§ 

When the means of the participation index 
for youths and parents are compared, the 
young are found to have been more active by a 
considerable margin. They performed an aver- 
age of 2.1 activities, compared with 1.7 for 
their parents. That the youth enjoy this edge is 
contrary to the findings from previous studies 
of participation. Part of their edge results from 
the markedly higher level of protest activity 
among the young. Six times as many youths as 
parents were involved in protests or demonstra- 
tions from 1965 to 1973. One in six members 
of this early adult cohort engaged in such direct 
action, impressive evidence indeed for the wide 


6The results of our principal components analyses 
are remarkably similar to those reported by Verba and 
Nie (1972, p. 68) in their 1967 study of participation, 
in spite of the differences in activities used, popula- 
tions sampled, and time frames adopted for per- 
formance of the activities. Their first factor explains 
27 percent of the total variance and correlates . 
substantially with all activities (including voting activi- 
ties which were omitted from our analysis) except the 
two reflecting personalized contact. Verba and Nie 
used their results to justify construction of a summary 
index of participation from all the items, just as we 
have done. Unlike us, though, they have moved 
beyond this first general factor by rotating the 
reference axes to establish four basic subtypes of 
participation—voting, campaigning, communal, and 
particularized contacting—for use in subsequent 
analysis along with the overall measure. 


Table 1. Factor Analysis of Participation Variables* 


Youth Generation Parent Generation 
Factor Percent Explained Factor Percent Explained 

Variable One of Item Variance One of Item Variance 
INFLUENCE 51 26 64 41 
RALLIES 63 40 68 46 
OTHER 58 34 54 29 
BUTTONS 52 27 50 25 
DONATIONS 55 30 59 35 
CONTACTS 53 X 28 59 35 
LETTERS 44 19 43 18 
COMMUNITY 35 12 53 28 
PROTEST 44 19 24 6 
Percent Explained 
of Total Variance 26 29 


Source: 1973 Parent-Child Socialization Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan 


*These are the principal components solutions in which the number of factors allowed to emerge was re- 
stricted to those which explained at least the equivalent of the variance in a single item (1/9 or 11.1 percent of 


the total variance), 
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dispersion of non-conventional behavior among 
the young during the period. Not surprisingly, 
the frequency of these actions varied directly 
with education—rising from 5 percent among 
those not attending college, to 15 percent 
among those with some college, and to 29 
percent among those with a college degree. 

But the participation advantage of the young 
has a broader base than confrontation politics. 
The young also enjoyed a substantial advantage 
on two other activities—attempting to influence 
the votes of others (47 to 31 percent) and 
displaying campaign stickers and buttons (30 to 
21 percent). These behaviors are directed 
towards influencing elections, central institu- 
tions of conventional democratic politics. That 
the younger generation has an edge here dem- 
onstrates that it was also quite adept at playing 
the normal political game. 

Generational differences in participation 
rates were minor across the other specific 
activities. The young outperformed their par- 
ents slightly on attendance at rallies (22 to 19 
percent), other campaign activities (13 to 11 
percent), contacting officials (31 to 30 per- 
cent), and writing letters to the editor (6 to 5 
percent). Parents enjoyed an edge on only two, 
donating money for use in campaigns (21 to 17 
percent) and engaging in cooperative commu- 
nity service activities (33 to 28 percent). 
Parental advantages here should hardly be 
surprising, even in the face of parental lags 
elsewhere. The parental generation is at the 
peak of its earning power and in a much better 
financial situation to contribute to campaigns. 
Similarly, the parents are more likely to have 
entered the mainstream of community life and, 
as a result, to have had greater opportunities to 
engage in community-betterment activities. Fi- 
nally, since performance of the noncampaign 
activities is measured over the respondent’s 
lifetime, the parents have had far more oppor- 
tunity for participation than their offspring. 
Given all of these life-stage facilitators, it is 
. surprising that the parental edge is so meager 
for these activities. 

Before interpreting our findings further, 
however, we need to consider two plausible 
reasons for the surprisingly greater participation 
by the youth. One is that previous studies of 
participation, because they typically included 
voting with the other forms of activity, may 
have overstated (or even reversed) age cohort 
differences. The overall index of participation 
used by Verba and Nie (1972, p. 141) in their 
analysis of age effects, for example, contains 
four voting items and thus builds in a sizable 
advantage for the older cohorts who vote at 
much higher rates than recent entrants to the 
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electorate (Hout and Knoke, 1975). Our analy- 
sis of the data from the Verba and Nie study, 
though, demonstrates that a pronounced older 
adult advantage persists even when voting ac- 
tivities are removed from the participation 
index. On each of the nine specific activities 
which parallel those used in our analysis (influ- 
ence, rallies, donations, membership in a politi- 
cal group, other campaign work, two commu- 
nity activities, and two kinds of contacts), 
respondents in the age cohorts encompassing 
the parents (age 45 to 65) outperformed those 
in the young adult cohort (under age 26) in the 
years up to 1967. The youthful edge found in 
our data for the 1965—1973 period deviates 
markedly from this pattern. 

A second plausible explanation for the rela- 
tively greater participation by the young adults 
in our sample is that our findings are an artifact 
of the restricted populations we have sampled. 
The high school seniors of 1965 and their 
parents were not representative of their respec- 
tive age cohorts. The high school senior popula- 
tion comprised about three-quarters of all 
people at that age and the top three-quarters 
where education was concerned. Likewise, the 
parents were better educated than all parents 
whose children were of high school senior age 
in 1965. But this explanation too is discounted 
when subjected to examination. We compared 
the election campaign activity of young adults 
(21—29 years of age) with that of parent-aged 
adults (44—64 years of age, the age group 
which included three-quarters of the parents), 
using the Center for Political Studies national 
election surveys in 1968 and 1972, the two 
presidential election years in the 1965-1973 
period. In both years the young participated 
more than the parental-age cohort by a notice- 
able margin. The average activity edge for the 
youth over the five indicators used (influence, 
rallies, donations, buttons, and other activity) 
was .58 to .49 in 1968 and .68 to .S4 in 1972. 
Even though the election studies data did not 
include the full range of political activities 
present in our youth-parent data, the results of 
this analysis add strong support to our findings. 

There should by now be little doubt that the 
surprising advantage in political participation 
enjoyed by the young adults in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s over their parents was real. The 
generation that came of age in the late 1960s 
was indeed exceptional in its political activity. 
The political events and turmoil of the period 
most likely drew these young adults into 
political activism at rates much. higher than 
normal for young people. 
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Youth-Parent Differences in 
Bias of Participation 


- Typically, only a minority of citizens per- 
form any one of the political activities con- 
sidered here. That more people are politically 
inaztive than active underscores the extensive 
slack in use of political resources in America 
(Dahl, 1961, pp. 271—301). It also enhances 
greatly the potential for disproportionate par- 
ticipation by certain groups that has the effect 
of biasing the nature of political representation 
(Verba and Nie, 1972; Nie and Verba, 1975). 
The direction of bias may be the same over 
time, as the differential usage of resources 
remains constant across various groups. Such is 
undoubtedly the case in the United States 
where socioeconomic status is concerned. Alter- 
natively, the direction of bias may vary over 


time, as groups change their levels of activity. 


Tke long history of white activity advantage in 
the South, now reduced significantly by up- 
surges in black participation, illustrates the 
temporal variability of bias. 

The most important biases are those that 
emerge when groups richer in political resources 
hold policy preferences different from groups 
with fewer resources. In their 1967 survey of 
political participation in the United States, 
Verba and Nie (1972, Ch. 15) found that 
political activists were noticeably more conser- 
vative than the general public. Turning the 
causal ordering of the relationship around, they 
also discovered indirect evidence of a tendency 
for conservatives to be more active (pp. 
224—28). In short, the Verba and Nie study 
shows conservatism and activism to be positive- 
ly correlated at the beginning of the period 
under consideration in our study. By implica- 
t-on, this is the usual pattern. 

The events of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
provide some reason for challenging the con- 
stancy of this relationship, at least with respect 
to young adults. Political activity of the young 
Curing this period appeared to be focused 
heavily on left-wing causes and candidates. So 
pronounced did the tendency towards left- 
oriented activism among the young seem to be 
that careful students of public opinion warned 
us not to assume that the liberal activists were 
necessarily representative of their more quies- 
cent peers (Converse and Schuman, 1970). 
Middle-aged cohort political energies, by con- 
trast, did not appear to be directed dispropor- 
tionately towards: left-wing causes and candi- 
dates. Thus, the prevailing portrait of the 
period was one in which more liberal youths 
zonfronted their more conservative parents. 

Of course, there is one way in which the 
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apparent liberal tendencies of the young ac- 
tivists during this period could be made to 
square with findings from previous research. 
Our data show that the younger generation was 
considerably more liberal than the parental 
generation (see the marginals for Figure 1 
below). It is conceivable that left-oriented 
participation among the young was so conspicu- 
ous because the young were unusually liberal as 
an age cohort, even while the relatively more 
conservative youth among them held the “nor- 
mal” activity edge over their peers. This would 
not be the first time that a genuine composi- 
tional change was mistaken for a change in the 
functional relationship between two variables. 

We have tested for the ideological bias in the 
political participation of each generation by 
comparing the participation levels of those who 
took different positions on major domestic 
policy issues of the period. Bias refers to the 
differences in participation rates across various 
ideological positions, treating political activity 
as if it is dependent upon ideology. If those at 
each position participate to the same extent, 
there is no participation bias to ideology, and 
the participants are genuinely representative of 
the entire sample from an ideological perspec- 
tive. As the levels of participation diverge by 
ideological position, on the other hand, bias 
increases. Measured in this way, the bias of 
participation can be compared across groups 
with different ideological compositions, (See 
the appendix for the difference between this 
measure and the one used by Verba and Nie.) 

Assessment of participation bias requires 
measurement of two concepts—policy orienta- 
tion and participation. Our measure of partici- 
pation is the index of -political participation 
described earlier. To measure ideology, we have 
constructed an index of liberalism-conservatism 
based upon the positions of respondents in 
1973 on a series of important domestic issues: 
government guarantees of jobs, protection of 
rights of the accused, government aid to minori- 
ties, legalization of marijuana, school busing, 
equal rights for women, and changes in the 
form of government.” Positions on each of 
these issues were initially recorded on a seven- 
point scale, which we classified as liberal (1—3), 


7Measuring issue positions at the end of the period 
of participation assumes, of course, that these posi- 
tions were held by respondents as they were participa- 
ting. As tenuous as this assumption might be, it is far 
preferable to measuring issue positions at the begin- 
ning of the period of participation in 1965—the only 
other time point for which we have data. 
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moderate (4), and conservative (S—7) for pur- 
poses of our analysis. An index was formed 
across the issues by simply subtracting the 
number of conservative positions from the 
number of liberal positions. For this presenta- 
tion, the resulting index score has been col- 
lapsed into five categories: strong liberal (+7 to 
+3), weak liberal (+2 to +1), moderate (0), 
weak conservative (—1 to 2), and strong 
conservative (—3 to —7).8 We could not include 
‘foreign policy issues in this index because too 
few of them were covered in the survey 
instrument and none was asked in terms of the 
seven-point scale. Using actual positions on 
issues is, of course, only one of several legiti- 
mate ways to measure ideology (Converse, 


®Treating the issues in this manner assumes that 
they fall along a single continuum, which may be 
labeled liberal/conservative. This assumption is vali- 
dated by the principal components solution to a factor 
analysis. of the issue correlations, in which all items 
had substantial positive loadings on the first factor. 
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1964). This measure is sensitive to constraint 
among issue positions, but it is indifferent to 
whether the sources of that constraint lie in 
some overarching belief system. : 

The rates of parent and youth participation 
within each category of the ideology index are 
presented in Figure 1.9 The most striking 
characteristics of these data are the distinct 
liberal biases within both groups. If there were 
no participation bias to ideology, the bars in 
Figure 1 would rise to uniform heights across 
the horizon. Instead, there is a spectacular, then 


Respondents who failed to take a position on one 
or more of the issues were eliminated from this 
analysis. Missing data automatically force respondents 
towards the middle categories of the index. These 
same respondents tend to have lower rates of partici- 
pation. The combination of the two factors artificially 
sharpens the liberal participation advantage in both 
generations. Even if the missing data are retained, 
though, the substantive conclusion is the same—the 
two generations are alike in their liberal bias. 
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Source: 1973 Parent-Child Socialization Study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


Figure 1. Participation Bias among Parents and Youths 
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halting decline in political activity as the figure 
is read from left to right for each group. 
Activity levels among the strong liberals are 
almost twice as great as those among strong 
conservatives. This enormous advantage as- 
sumes added significance for the young adults 
in view of the large size and near-numerical 
equality of the two most polar groups. Both the 
disproportionate size of the youthful liberal 
contingent and its heightened participation 
have created the impression (which now seems 
very realistic) of a leftward bias in the political 
activity of youth during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. Although parents exhibit an ideol- 
ogy-participation relationship which is virtually 
a carbon copy of that for their children, their 
ideological distribution is radically different. 
The much higher participation rates of parent 
liberals are counterbalanced by the enormously 
larger number of parent conservatives. In this 
contrast to the filial generation, purely a 
compositional one, may lie the prevailing view 
of a generation “gap” in the bias of partici- 
pation. 

These data suggest another, perhaps more 
surprising, deviation from expected patterns of 
participation. In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, not only did the young participate more 
than their parents, but both groups also exhibit- 
ed a liberal participation bias. Later we shall 
propose that this -behavior was in response to 
the opening up of political alternatives on the 
left during the -period under examination, es- 
pecially in the 1972 general election. Whatever 
its cause, though, the remarkable finding here is 
that both parents and youth deviated from the 
expected conservative bias in patterns of par- 
ticipation, 19 


Participation and Bias 
in Broader Perspective 


Analysis of these youths and their parents 
uncovered generational differences in rates of 
participation but similarities in liberal participa- 
tion biases. That the findings in both cases were 


10These empirical findings stand up well when 
alternative measures of ideology are employed. We 
examined the relationship between ideology and par- 
ticipation for each issue separately and for self-place- 
ment on an explicit liberal-conservative continuum. 
For the youths, the liberals participated more in every 
case, usually by a very wide margin. For the parents, 
the liberals were more active in the cases of ideological 
self-placement and five of the seven issues. In the 
parental exceptions to the general rule, moderates 
showed the highest activity levels and liberals con- 
tinued to outperform conservatives. 
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the opposite of those reported in research on 
earlier periods fueled our expectations that 
pervasive period effects were at work in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. But for all of their 
considerable advantages, the youth-parent data 
have limited ability to answer the broader 
questions we have raised about the unique 
effects of the period. Because they reflect only 
two slices of the age-arrayed population dis- 
tribution, they cannot provide a complete 
picture of the relationship between age and 
participation during this period. More critically, 
because they are time-bound, they cannot 
confirm our speculations about how the rela- 
tionships we found differ from those of other 
periods. We must move beyond this initial data 
set for a broader perspective. 

Evidence from the presidential election ser- 
ies of the Survey Research Center/Center for, 
Political Studies provides this larger canvas. We 
first used these election series data to determine 
the relationship between age and participation 
in each presidential election year in the 
1956—1976 period. We gauged participation by 
an additive index of campaign-oriented activi- 
ties, using the same campaign activities con- 
tained in the overall index of participation in 
the two-generation analysis: attempting to in- 
fluence voters, attending meetings and rallies, 
donating money to campaigns, displaying cam- 
paign buttons or stickers, and engaging in other 
campaign-related work.!! Respondents in each 
year were separated into five age cohorts: 
21-30, 31—40, 41—50, 51—65, and over 65. 
The means for the campaign activity index are 
displayed in Figure 2, by election year and age 
cohort within the year. 

These data show temporal variations in both 
the participation rates of the young adults and, 
more generally, in the relationship between age 
and participation. Of singular interest, young 
adult campaign activity peaked in 1972, rising 
well above the rates for the same age group in 
previous years as well as the succeeding year, 
1976. So active were the young in 1972 that 
their average activity rate fell just short of the 
highest levels attained by any age group 
throughout the entire series. This finding lends 
considerable support to the prevailing image of 


11Summarizing campaign activity by use of a single 
cumulative index is methodologically justifiable in 
each year because each item is correlated substantially 
and positively with the initial factor in the principal 
components analysis. Data from 1952 were not used 
because the question on displaying campaign buttons 
or stickers was not asked. 
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Figure 2. Campaign Activity by Age, 1956—1976 


exceptional youthful participation around the 
turn of the decade, especially so for 1972. It is 
a fair surmise that the youth activity rate in 
1972 would appear even more enlarged, and the 
1968 rate correspondingly larger too, if protest 
activities were included. Using the benchmark 
of similar age cohorts in earlier and later years, 
these results support our earlier ones in depict- 
ing an exceptionally active group of young 
adults in the early seventies. 

Just as striking is the fate of the general 
relationship between age and participation in 
1972 compared with other years. In each 
election year prior to 1972, a parabolic rela- 
tionship between age and participation ap- 
peared. In three of the years the 31—40 age 
group occupied the apex of the parabola; in the 
remaining year, the 41—50 age group held this 
position. No matter which of these was the 
peak group, the distribution assumed the neat 
unimodal form reported by Verba and Nie 
(1972, p. 139) and widely expected to be the 
constant pattern for the relationship. The 1976 


figures depart from this pattern so slightly as to 
be inconsequential, as activity in the 31—40 
group dropped considerably. But the 1972 
results stand in dramatic contrast to the other 
years, disconfirming any notion of an invariant 
relationship between age and participation. On 
the crest of their surge in activity for that year, 
the youngest cohort outstripped every other 
age cohort in campaign activism. The campaign 
activity of the 21—30 group was so high, in 
fact, that it pulled the overall activity average 
for that year to within reach of the 1960 
activity high for the series, in spite of abnormal- 
ly low rates of involvement. by those over 50. 
Even in comparison with their elders, then, the 
young were exceptionally active in 1972. 
Before leaving Figure 2 behind, we should 
note one other interesting feature of young 
adult participation—this time in years other 
than 1972. While one or both middle-age 
cohorts (31—40 and 41—50) outparticipated 
the young in all but 1972, the young were more 
active than both of the cohorts over 50 in every 
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year but 1976. Perhaps including community 
activities and the various forms of personalized 
contacting would reverse this decline in involve- 
ment after age 50. We cannot tell from our 
materials. What our data do suggest, however, is 
that one should exercise considerable caution in 
depicting the twenties as a low participation 
stage of the life cycle. Even in so-called normal 


times, Americans in this age group participate 


more than those over 50. And, in an abnormal 
time, as the 1972 election period appears to be, 
the young may come to outparticipate those in 
every other age group. 


Having employed the longitudinal materials 
to expand upon our initial findings about 
participation rates, we now employ them to 
explore the equally provocative findings about 
the disproportionately greater participation of 
liberals in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
Because the two generations in the youth- 
parent study exhibited similar bias, explana- 
tions need to focus on factors common to both 
generations instead of factors which differenti- 
ate them. Our hypothesis is that the principal 
source of this pervasive bias among liberals lies 
in the nature of the stimuli for political action 
during the period. While partially a function of 
the general disposition to participate, political 
activity is also surely responsive to the oppor- 
tunities for participation. During the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, these opportunities were 
especially widespread for those on the left. 


To a great extent the events leading up to 
and surrounding the presidential elections come 
to generate and symbolize the divisive forces 
and strong movements at work in the polity 
and to characterize the opportunity structure 
for action. Consequently, it would be wise to 
look for changes according to ideology precise- 
ly in the fluctuating nature of election cam- 
paigns. The nature of the candidates in the 
general election campaigns, where the bulk of 
the activity is concentrated, should be especial- 
ly important in determining participation op- 
portunities. Just as the novel and fervent 
stimulus was on the right in 1964 in the form 
of the Goldwater movement, it seems to have 
been on the left in 1968—with the McCarthy 
and Kennedy candidacies—and even more so in 
1972, via the McGovern candidacy and nomina- 
tion. Of course 1968 also witnessed a strong 
challenge from the right in the form of the 
Wallace candidacy, which was channelled out- 
side as well as inside the Democratic party. The 
Wallace candidacy may have helped to mute the 
liberal advantage in participation in 1968. 

The linkage of the bias of participation to 
the nature of ideologically based opportunities 
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might help reconcile the. liberal bias we have 
found for the 1965—1973 period with the 


‘conservative bias found by Verba and Nie 


(1972) for the immediately preceding period. 


‘The youth and parent respondents were asked 


to specify their involvement in campaign activi- 
ties during the 1965—1973 period. This span 
encompassed two long presidential campaigns, 
1968 and 1972, which were characterized by 
unusually attractive ideological alternatives on 
the left. Furthermore, the 1972 general election 
campaign was unprecedented in modern times 
in that a major party nominee was from the 
left. Two of the four campaign activities mea- 
sured by Verba and Nie, on the other hand, 
were (given the time frame of the questions 
used) restricted to the 1964 election period, 
when the opportunities for ideologically in- 
spired involvement lay more on the right. If our 
supposition about the mobilizing effect of the 
election period is correct, moreover, then other 
activities of a non-campaign nature may also 
have been more attractive to the right at this 
time. 

Analysis of the election series can show 
whether the relationship between ideology and 
participation varied over the 1956—1976 per- 
iod, a necessary condition for the existence of 
the kind of period effects posited here. As in 
the case of the age cohort comparisons across 
time, the indicator of political participation is 
the campaign activity index generated for each 
study year. We used opinions on domestic 
issues of the day as the basis for constructing an 
ideology index in much the same fashion as for 
the parental and young adult samples. The 
index score for ideology was the number of 
liberal positions minus the number of conserva- 
tive positions on a series of domestic issues, all 
of which were substantially correlated with the 
principal component of a factor analysis. These 
scores were divided into five categories for 
presentation: strong liberal (+3 and above), 
weak liberal (+2 to +1), moderate (0), weak 
conservative (—1 to —2), and strong conserva- 
tive (—3 and below). In the 1956—1968 analy- 
sis, six issues were included. They dealt with 
the role of the federal government in the 
following areas: school integration, fair employ- 
ment practices, education, medical care, guaran- 
teed jobs, and housing integration (measured 
with fair employment practices in 1956). Sup- 
port for government action was coded as 
liberal, opposition as conservative. The ideology 
index was comprised of eight issues in 1972. 
School integration, fair employment practices, 
and guaranteed jobs were repeated from before. 
The new issues were legalization of marijuana, 
women’s rights, rights of the accused, govern- 
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ment aid for minorities, and busing. Support 
for each of these policies (1—3) was coded as 
liberal, opposition (5—7) as conservative, while 
the middle position (4) was coded as moderate. 
In 1976, changes in taxes (coded like the new 
issues in 1972) was substituted for fair employ- 
ment practices from the 1972 list.12 Despite 
the narrower definition of political participa- 
tion employed, an examination of participation 
rate by ideological groupings through time 


124i other responses to the questions in each of 
the surveys were coded as missing data, and respon- 
dents with any missing data were eliminated from 
analysis. This elimination lowered the number of cases 
substantially in several years but did not affect our 
substantive conclusions. In fact, the effects of elimin- 
ating missing data here parallel closely those reported 
in footnote 9 for the parent and youth data: adding 
respondents with missing data dampens the political 
activity rates of the moderates without having much 
impact on the extremes. 
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should go a long way toward either supporting 
or impairing the explanation we have proposed 
for the political activity bias found in the youth 
and parent generations. 

Figure 3 presents the mean activity levels for 
the five ideological categories across the elec- 
tion series. From left to right in each year are 
strong liberals (SL), weak liberals (WL), moder- 
ates (M), weak conservatives (WC), and strong 
conservatives (SC). The results provide dramatic 
support for our proposition that differential 
bias arises in part from the nature of the 
participation opportunities of the period.!3 In 
the elections of 1956, 1960, and 1964 the 
conservatives participated far more actively 


13The aggregation of particular issues into an index 
had little effect on our findings. The pattern displayed 
using the index was typically replicated (albeit with 
less clarity) in the patterns of pair-wise association 
between political activity and the issue positions taken 
individually. 
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Figure 3. Campaign Activity by Political Ideology, 1956—1976 
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than the liberals. Although only 1956 reveals an 
almost perfect stepladder pattern, the marked 
tendency was for activity rates to rise with 
increasing conservatism. This pattern fits a view 
of American politics in which a vociferous 
conservative minority are seen as drowning out 
the more numerous liberals and middle-of-the- 
roaders. Indeed, failure to hold this view led the 
Goldwater forces in 1964 to overestimate dras- 
tically the breadth of their electoral support 
(Converse, Clausen, and Miller, 1965). Signifi- 
cantly, the 1964 results reported here echo the 
bias reported by Verba and Nie (1972), whose 
measures of electoral activities in particular 
were drawn from the 1964 era. 

By 1968 the regularity had been broken. 
Strong liberals and strong conservatives took 
part at approximately equal rates, as did weak 
liberals and weak conservatives at lower levels; 
moderates were least active. Although this 
U-shaped distribution fits the classic prescrip- 
tion of a direct relationship between ideological 
fervor and manifest behavior, it occurs but once 
across the six elections. If the 1968 results cast 
serious doubt on the model of invariant rela- 
tionships between ideology and activity, those 
for 1972 effectively lay the model to rest. Here 
the pattern is a mirror image, in slightly 
exaggerated form, of the 1956 stepladder. 
Beginning with a tremendously high level of 
liberal activity, every decrease in liberalism 
brings a decrease in activity.14 As of 1976 the 
strong liberals still held an edge over strong 
conservatives. 

These findings make it clear that ideological 
bias in campaign activity is variable. Conserva- 
tive in the 1956—1964 period, the bias shifted 
to liberal from 1968 to 1976. Which of these 
periods is the more “normal” cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty and is the subject of 
spirited debate among students of voting be- 
havior (Nie, Verba, and Petrocik, 1976, pp. 
110-55; Converse, 1976, pp. 98—107). How- 
ever this debate is resolved, we have established 
that the relationship between ideology and 
participation varies over time, presumably de- 
pendent in part upon the nature and attractive- 
ness of the ideological alternatives presented to 
the mass public. Within this framework, the 


14A parallel change in the relationship between 
participation and ideology in 1972 is noted by Nie, 
Verba, and Petrocik (1976, pp. 207-09), although 
they do not analyze or interpret it as fully as we have. 
Among both Republicans and Democrats, they found 
that ideologues participated more in that year. In 
previous years, by contrast, ideologues participated 
noticeably more only among Republicans. 
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bias displayed by the parental and filial genera- 
tions in our earlier analysis acquires an almost 
inevitable shape. Indeed, the comparison of the 
activity means for the ideological groupings 
shown in Figure ] bears remarkable similarity 
to that for the national cross-section sample of 
1972 in Figure 3, even though our two-genera- 
tion samples are biased upwards in educational 
attainment. Both parents and youth in our 
initial study were reacting to the broad sweep 
of political forces in the same manner as was 
the adult population as a whole. Further, as the 
data in the appendix show, these findings are 
unchanged when the Verba-Nie technique for 
expressing bias is used. 

This changing relationship between ideology 
and participation over time may well contain 
the key to the unexpectedly high relative rates 
of participation by the young in the early 
1970s. For the first time in the electoral series, 
the ideological position of the young diverged 
markedly from that of older adults, as there 
were almost twice as many young among the 
strong liberals. Indeed, the 1972 ratio of 
youthful to older strong liberals itself was 
virtually twice what it had been in any earlier 
year. This disproportionate youthful propensity 
for strong liberalism persisted into 1976, al- 
though at a level slightly below that recorded in 
1972. While liberals outparticipated conserva- 
tives again, the gap had narrowed considerably 
and youthful activity had declined. Perhaps the 
absence of a candidate on the left led to both 
changes. As we saw with the two-generation 
data, uneven rates of mobilization from differ- 
ent sectors of the ideological continuum pro- 
duced greater rates of participation by the 
young in the early seventies, but only because 
there were proportionally more of them on the 
left. It appears that the youthful edge in 
participation at this time can be traced to the 
fact that opportunities for left-oriented partici- 
pation came at a time of disproportionate 
youth liberalism—a much more complex com- 
positional effect than we entertained earlier.}5 


15Direct comparisons of the ideological distribu- 
tions across the different years should be avoided. 
Even where the same issues are used to define 
ideology, changes in the meaning of the issue and in 
the format of the question undermine strict equiva- 
lence (Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus, 1978; and 
Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Oldendick, 1978). We have 
not made much of the changing distributions along the 
ideology continuum for this reason, restricting our 
attention instead to group differences within an 
election year and how these differences varied over the 
years, 
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Analysis of two complementary data sets, 
the vouth-parent cohorts and the 1956—1976 
presidential election series, demonstrates that 
young adults in the late 1960s and early 1970s 
were indeed exceptional in their political par- 
ticipation. The young participated at higher 
tates than did the young in other years, and 
they were more active than mature adults 
during this period. Both patterns were unusual 
and unexpected. But the exceptionality of the 
young was confined to their rates of partici- 
pation. Where ideological bias is involved, 
young liberals were joined by older liberals in 
being more active than their age cohorts who 
eccupied more conservative positions along the 
_ ideological continuum—again an unexpected 

and perhaps exceptional pattern. 

Our findings suggest that substantial revi- 
sions are in order for two aspects of participa- 
tion theory. In the first place, there is no 
constant relationship between age and political 
participation, In certain periods, the neat pat- 
tern of increasing participation rates until about 
age 65 is disrupted. The late 1960s and early 
1970s were one such period, as the youngest 
members of the electorate came to outpartici- 
pate their elders. Nor can one account for these 
findings by introducing standard compositional, 
variables. Although the educational attainment 
of same-age cohorts was rising over time, 
participation was fluctuating. More to the 
point, radical discontinuities in the shape of the 
relationships, such as in the 1968—1972—1976 
series of elections, could not possibly be ac- 
counted for by demographics alone. 

In the second place, there is no immutable 
tendency for conservatives to be more political- 
ly active than either moderates or liberals. 
Again, in certain periods, the expected conser- 
vative edge is overcome. For example, in the 
early 1970s, liberals became the most vigorous 
activists among both the young and other age 
groups. 3 

These findings show that political participa- 
tion does not exist in a political vacuum. It is 
commonly, some might say always, a mass 
response to elite activities (Miller and Levitin, 
1976). This can be demonstrated most easily 

. for campaign-related activities, but it probably 
extends to other activities as well. One’s in- 
volvement in a political campaign may be seen 
as a function of, inter alia, the attractiveness of 
the serious candidates in that campaign. It is 
surely no accident that the largest participation 
advantage of strong conservatives came in the 
Goldwater era. By the same token, a Demo- 
cratic primary, such as that in 1968 or 1972, 
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with many candidates on the left, offers more 
inducements for leftists to participate than does 
a campaign in which there are no candidates 
from the left. Even greater opportunities to 
participate arise in the context of the general 
election campaign. Thus, it should come as no 
surprise to find that left-wing participation 
peaked in 1972, just as right-wing participation 
was relatively highest in 1964. Similarly, a 
general election campaign in which two cen- 
trists are the combatants (such as 1976) prob- 
ably curtails the incentives for left- and right- 
oriented involvement and decreases the ideo- 
logical biases in participation. 

The period beginning around the mid-sixties 
and extending into the early seventies saw a 
decisive change in the battleground of Ameri- 
can politics. Challenges to the prevailing liberal 
consensus were launched primarily from the 
left, with the result that the consensus and 
perhaps even liberalism itself were shattered. 
The first challenges came over civil rights and 
the war in Vietnam, but the focus quickly 
spread to matters of urban decay and non-black 
minority rights. Serious candidates champion- 
ing these causes emerged especially in contests 
for the Democratic party nomination in both 
1968 and 1972, and success in these prelim- 
inary rounds enabled one candidate to carry his 
party’s banner in the presidential election. 
Opportunities for protest participation were 
likewise expanded on the left. One has to go 
back at least to the 1930s in American political 
history to find comparable stimulation for 
left-oriented participation. 

The findings presented here show con- 
vincingly that these opportunities were seized 
by people whose operational ideologies placed 
them on the left. In this period leftists attained 
levels of participation far in excess of those of 
their peers elsewhere along the ideological 
continuum—in contrast to what was thought to 
be normal, right-biased patterns of participa- 
tion. By charging the left pole of the oppor- 
tunity magnet, in other words, participation on 
the left was made relatively more common. But 
left-oriented Americans were not distributed 
evenly among all age groups. Instead, ideology 
was heavily skewed by age, with the familiar 
result that the young were much more left- 
oriented than older adults, including their 
parents. It seems quite likely that the unusual 
youthful edge in participation during the late 
1960s and early 1970s was the result of these 
greater openings on the left. While the oppor- 
tunities may have been seized at roughly equal 
rates by young and old, the distinctively youth- 
ful cast to the composition of left-wing Ameri- 
cans pulled proportionally more of the young 
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into participation. Thus, the potential for a 
disruption in the “normal’’ tendency for lower 
participation among the young exists whenever 
the ideological postures of the young diverge 
from those of the remainder of the population. 

The surprising patterns of participation for 
the late 1960s and early 1970s presented in this 
study seem far removed from current, quieter 
times. As of 1976, the young adult advantage 
had vanished, and the liberal bias had narrowed 
considerably. That these advantages emerged 
during one period of American politics, how- 
ever, illustrates how ‘the considerable slack in 
the use of participation resources can be used 
to benefit different groups at different times. 
Propositions positing static relationships be- 
tween either age or ideology and participation 
are misleadingly incomplete. Far more useful is 
an approach which can handle “deviance” as 
well as “normality” by adding an explicit 
political factor, the opportunities for involve- 
ment, into the participation equation. 


Appendix: 
An Alternative Measure of Bias 


Verba and Nie (1972, Ch. 15) employ 
exactly the opposite method from ours, for 
expressing the relationship between participa- 
tion and ideological position. They array the 
ideology averages by each level of political 
activity. This procedure is well suited to their 
goal of distinguishing activist preferences, 
which are most likely to be perceived by 
leaders, from non-activist preferences. Our pur- 
pose is different, to show whether people with 
one ideological persuasion participate more 
than those with another. In this respect, our 
analysis parallels the brief considerations in the 
latter portions of Verba and Nie’s chapter 12 
and again in Nie, Verba, and Petrocik (1976, 
pp. 206—09). These two procedures are, in 
effect, opposite ways of analyzing the same 
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data matrix. As such, their results are not 
entirely independent of one another. 

We have run the analysis both ways to 
demonstrate that our findings are not merely an 
artifact of the way we chose to “percentage the 
table.” The results from the Verba and Nie 
procedure applied to our data are presented in 
Table 2. The cell entries are the ideology means 
for each activity category; the higher the 
ideology mean, the more liberal are the respon- 
dents at that activity level. Comparing these 
results with those from Figure 3, it is clear that 
essentially the same substantive conclusions are 
in order regardless of which variable is spread 
against which variable. Contrary to patterns in 
earlier years, liberals are more active (as we 
showed in Figure 3) and activists are more 
liberal in 1972 and again, though less uniformly 
and less sharply, in 1976. As in Figure 3, 
inter-year comparisons in liberalism scores are 
perilous due to the lack of equivalence in 
measures. 
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Ideological Interpretations of Presidential Elections 
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University of Michigan 


This article presents a new way to define and measure the ideological sentiments of the mass 
electorate. Citizens are classified in terms of their evaluations and perceptions of liberals and 
conservatives. The measure is then used to assess the impact of ideology on the 1972 and 1976 
presidential elections, to explore citizens’ applications of ideological labels to parties, issues, and 
presidential candidates, and to describe the relationship between ideology and the potential for 
party realignment as well as meanings of issue voting. 

Although many. Americans use ideological labels in ways that suggest only a partial 
understanding of the terms and their implications, those labels have political significance for their 


political attitudes and election-day decisions. 


Two decades of research on political ideolo- 
. gy in mass electorates have produced two 
general conclusions and a host of controversies. 
The first conclusion, well summarized and 
persuasively argued by Converse (1975), by 
Klingemann (1979, forthcoming), and by Stim- 
son (1976), is that only small minorities, 
perhaps 15—20 percent of the electorate in the 
United States, Austria, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and the Netherlands, exhibit 
even the rudimentary attributes of the political 
ideologue.! The second conclusion is that 
people often use ideological symbols or labels 
with little comprehension of their ideological 
meaning, even though 70 percent or more of 
the citizens in these mass electorates may use 
them to describe the political parties (Miller 
and Miller, 1976, p. 844; Klingemann, 1979, 
forthcoming), This article classifies members of 
the electorate in terms of their ideological 
understanding of politics, and argues that the 
use of ideological labels to describe political 
objects and events, as well as the parties, the 
issues and the candidates involved in presiden- 
tial elections, plays an important role in voters’ 
behavior (Edelman, 1964). We shall demon- 
strate that examining the popular use of the 
ideological labels liberal and conservative pro- 
vides important insights into the nature of mass 
electorate behavior, and that- the “nonide- 
ological” use of ideological labels is an impor- 
tant feature of mass politics in America. 


Igee Klingemann (1979, forthcoming) for a new 
set of estimates for Britain, the United States, Ger- 
many, Austria and the Netherlands; see also Barnes 
(1971); Butler and Stokes (1969). 


2The data used in this analysis were originally 
collected by the Center for Political Studies of the 


The major controversies in the study of 
ideology in mass societies have focused on 
assessments of the prevalence and content of 
ideological thinking among rank and file citi- 
zens. One controversy has concerned the appro- 
priateness of the criteria and the methods used 
to define and measure the prevalence of ideo- 
logical thought. Stimson’s (1976) discussion of 
some of the differences in perspective followed 
the earlier extended discussion of issue voting 
in the June 1972 American Political Science 
Review and anticipated some of the argument 
in the subsequent Review symposium (Miller et 
al., 1976; see also Converse, Clausen and Miller, 
1965, pp. 321—36; Miller and Levitin, 1977, 
pp. 171-74). This article will neither address 
that controversy nor extend the discussion of 
whether, as a result of the methods used to 
define and measure ideological thought, the 
“ideological glass” is nearly empty or almost 
full. Rather we propose to assess the use of the 
terms liberal and conservative as they are 
applied by citizens to describe themselves, the 
political parties, presidential candidates, and 
positions on issues of public policy. Thus we 
will not present a content analysis of verbal 
responses to open-ended questions, a strategy 
followed by both Converse (1975) and Klinge- 
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mann (1972).3 In our own earlier work we 
adopted the more common strategy of assessing 
intercorrelations among issue positions to test 
for the presence of ideological proclivities. 
However, this often ambiguous mode of explor- 
ing the consequences of ideological thinking, 
the basis for the work of Nie and Andersen, is 
not central to the present analysis (Miller and 
Levitin, 1977, pp. 171—74).4 Instead, our prin- 
cipal measurements are based on citizens’ direct 
application of the liberal and conservative labels 
to themselves and to political objects. This 
choice is not intended to by-pass or settle the 
controversies over method; it is intended to 
provide a new focus on the role of ideological 
labels in American mass electoral politics. 

We focus on the ways in which citizens use 
ideological labels to understand the world of 
politics. The first section describes our measure 
of ideology and examines the distribution of 
people, and changes in this distribution, as they 
classify themselves on a liberal/conservative 
continuum. Next, we explore the relationship 
between ideological location, or self-placement, 
and vote preferences to begin to delineate the 
role of ideology in mass electoral politics. We 
attribute changes in the presidential vote be- 
tween 1972 and 1976 to perceptions that are 


3For many purposes the direct coding of such 
material doubtless constitutes the most valid of 
alternative methods, particularly if the questions used 
to elicit the verbal responses are structured and 
worded to avoid coding distinctions that reflect no 
more than the difference between respondents’ active 
and passive vocabularies. The early levels of concep- 
tualization measure is open to questions not appro- 
priate to subsequent work of Converse and Klinge- 
mann in that persons for whom relevant abstractions 
were a well-understood part of their passive vocabu- 
lary may have been mis-classified by level of concep- 
tualization because the abstractions were simply not 
used as people described what they liked or disliked 
about the parties or the candidates. The problem may 
be analogous to that encountered by studies of mass 
response to congressional candidates. Much of the 
literature documenting voters’ lack of knowledge 
about congressional candidates is based on questions 
that demand recall of the candidates’ names as the 
first criterion of knowledge. If, however, the voter is 
simply asked about named candidates, the measure of 
voters’ knowledge increases rather dramatically. In any 
event, where open questions ask directly what terms 
such as liberal and conservative or left and right mean, 
these problems are obviously avoided. 


tit should also be noted that the interpretation of 
correlations among issue positions is not always 
straightforward and, indeed, one of the current con- 
troversies centers on that fact. See Nie (1974); Bishop 
et al. (1978); and Sullivan et al. (1978). 
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related, in turn, to ideological self-classification ° 
and to party identification. Our next two 
sections examine citizens’ applications of the 
ideological labels liberal or conservative to 
parties, issues, and presidential candidates. 
These sections demonstrate the extent to which 
the use of ideological labels has permeated 
American politics and also suggest how ideo- 
logical labeling may contribute to the absence 
of party realignment. Finally, we present a 
detailed inspection of the linkage between issue 
positions and liberal/conservative distinctions 
to describe how American citizens use—and 
misuse—ideological labels to describe their poli- 
cy positions. 

Our analyses lead to two major conclusions: 
(1) many Americans use ideological labels in 
ways that suggest only a partial understanding 
of the terms “liberal” and “conservative” and 
of their implications, and (2) those labels 
nevertheless have political significance for these 
citizens, just as they do for more sophisticated 
voters. It has been demonstrated that a primi- 
tive and unelaborated sense of party identifica- 
tion links some persons to a political process 
from which they would otherwise be separate. 
We think that ideological labels may create 
links that help many citizens make sense out of 
the remote world of politics, even though they 
attach little systematic content to those labels. 
A network of associations between the ideo- 
logical labels liberal and conservative and politi- 
cal objects may provide political anchoring. 
Though relatively devoid of articulable mean- 
ing, these labels may provide many people with 
a basis for a fuller understanding of the political 
world.§ 


Measuring Ideology in Terms of 
Liberal/Conservative 
Self-Labeling and Evaluation 


In both 1972 and 1976 respondents in the 


5Klingemann has suggested to us that in Europe it 
is likely that many citizens with only limited know- 
ledge of the politics of neighboring countries may well 
make sense out of the international news of politics 
largely through using the left-right labels to link the 
vaguely familiar—their own parties—with the unknown 
entities abroad. If, as he further suggests, the non- 
ideologue understands left-right labels largely in affec- 
tive terms—you can’t trust the left, people on the right 
are kind—the linkages may transfer the affect and 
produce political reactions that are as important as 
those based on much more elaborate “ideological” 
views. The recent elections for the European parlia- 
ment may provide an interesting test of the existence 
and the consequences of such linkages. 
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, Center for Political Studies surveys were asked 
directly about their own associations with the 
terms liberal and conservative in three different 
ways. First, respondents were asked to locate 
themselves on a seven-point scale bounded by 
“people whose political views” were either 
liberal or conservative. Later in the interviews 
respondents were presented with a list of 
groups and asked to identify the groups “that 
[they] feel close to—people who are most like 
{them] in their ideas, interests and feelings 
about things.” Liberals and conservatives were 
among the groups on the list. Finally, still later 
in the interviews, respondents rated liberals and 
conservatives on the “feeling thermometer.” 

We have combined responses to these three 
items to form a measure of ideological self- 
placement. This measure combines both cogni- 
tive and affective responses, both opinions and 
feelings, in order to produce a global assessment 
of the degree to which respondents use these 
labels as reference points to locate themselves 
in the political world. Specifically, respondents 
who located themselves as liberal (or conserva- 
tive) on the initial seven-point scale by choosing 
scale positions 1, 2, 3 (or 5, 6, 7) and who 
subsequently said they felt close to liberals (or 
conservatives) were classified at the extremes of 
the final distribution as Ideological Liberals (or 
Conservatives). The two next and less extreme 
categories were composed of those who located 
their own political views as liberal (or conserva- 
tive) on the seven-point scale (selecting posi- 
tions 1-3 or 5—7, respectively) but who did 
not feel close to either ideological group. These 
respondents were simply classified as Liberals 
(or Conservatives). Those respondents who said 
they were in the middle, neither liberal nor 
conservative (point 4 on the seven-point scale), 
not saying they felt closer to liberals or 
conservatives, were classified as centrists. How- 
ever, the thermometer measure was used to 
divide the centrists into three categories. If a 
respondent rated either liberals or conservatives 
at 60° or higher, and if that rating was at least 
10° higher than the rating for the other group, 
the respondent was classified as a centrist with 
either a Liberal or Conservative Preference. 
Those who initially located themselves precisely 
in the middle of the continuum and who 
showed no affinity for either liberals or conser- 
vatives on either the “closeness” or thermo- 
meter measures were labeled Centrists. We 
maintained a residential category of those who 
initially said they had not previously thought of 
where they would locate themselves on the 
liberal/conservative continuum, or who gave 
contradictory responses in the question se- 
quence just described. 
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This strategy produced a measure that com- 
bined all of the direct assessments of responses 
into a global rating that allows us to differenti- 
ate degrees of ideological self-placement within 
the mass electorate. This strategy also produced 
a measure that closely parallels the traditional 
measure of party identification. Our residual 
category of those not located is a reasonable 
match for the Apolitical category of those who 
do not think of themselves as Republicans, 
Independents or Democrats; the middle cate- 
gory is the ideological analogue to the classifica- 
tion of the Independent—Independents who 
reject any partisan labeling; the categories 
adjoining the center are based on preferences 
similar to those of the Independent Leaners; 
and the end-points of our new measure where 
the most ideological of the electorate locate 
themselves are analogous to those occupied by 
the persons who describe themselves as strong 
party identifiers. As is the case with party 
identification, this scale of ideological location 
is based on responses to structured but open- 
ended questions, rather than forced-choice 
questions, and is, therefore, based on individu- 
als’ own descriptions of their locations, affini- . 
ties, and preferences. Table 1 presents the 
national distribution of the electorate on this 
measure for the last two presidential elections. 

The table indicates that, in sharp contrast to 
the limited incidence of apolitical persons on 
the party identification measure where only 
one or two percent fall into that category, 
about one-third of the national electorate de- 
scribe themselves as not having thought about 
how to locate themselves as liberals or conserva- 
tives. Another one in ten placed themselves in 
the center with no preference for either ideo- 
logical alternative in 1972 or 1976. The remain- 
ing 60 percent did describe themselves in terms 
of some degree of ideological preference. Thus, 
well over half the electorate can, by this 
measure, be said to think of themselves as 
expressing some ideological sentiment or having 
some ideological location. 

The table also indicates that conservatives 
outnumbered liberals by a margin of almost 2 
to 1 in both years. The preponderance of 


©The persons classified as “Not Located” include 2 
or 3 percent with inconsistent response patterns, e.g., 
self-placed liberals who felt closer to conservatives, 
etc. The problems of measurement that result from 
the use of the verbal stimuli “Republican, Democrat 
or Independent” for party identification in contrast to 
the labeled seven-point scale for liberal/conservative 
location are being explored in methodological work 
preparing for the 1980 CPS/National Election Study. 
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Table 1. Ideological Location of the Electorate, 


1972 and 1976 
1972 1976 
Ideological Liberal ' 1% 1% 
Liberal 10 9 
Liberal preference 5 4 
Centrist 10 12 
Conservative preference 12 9 
Conservative 16 13 
Keological Conservative 10 12 
Not Located 30 34 
Total 100% 100% 
N= 2147 2355 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National 
Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for 
Social Research. 


self-proclaimed conservatives preceded any 
post-1976 swing to the right, if such has 
occurred.? The lack of any substantial indica- 


TAn index of sentiments toward liberals and 
conservatives, based on thermometer ratings of the 
groups from 1964 to 1976 (percent favoring liberals/ 
percent favoring conservatives) reflects the following 
consistently pro-conservative balance over the past 
seven elections: 

1964 1966 1968 1970 1972 1974 1976 


-14 -15 -—20 -19 


The persistence of the same magnitude of preference 
for conservatives over liberals contrasts with the spate 
of semi-popular and professional writing on the 
general theme of a post-1972 shift to the right in 
American political thinking. 
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tion of such movement in the post-1972 period 
calls into question the presumption that the 
reelection of Nixon and Agnew and the virtual 
disappearance of agitation from the New Left 
marked the beginning of a mass reaction to and 
rejection of the policies and symbols of the 
Left. Furthermore, the distribution of the 
preferences is quite stable across the four-year 
interval separating the two independent deriva- 
tions of the measure. However, it is true in this 
instance, as in many others, that aggregate 
stability conceals substantial individual instabil- 
ity and change. 


Stability of Ideological Location 
Across Two Presidential Elections 


The aggregate stability for the nation be- 
tween 1972 and 1976 was the product of 
countervailing changes that cancelled each 
other. Specifically, a sense of a national move 
to the right might have been produced by the 
conservative swing among the most visible of 
citizens, those who participate most actively at 
election time. Indeed, much of the popular 
press suggested that the electorate had moved 
to the right in that period and was continuing 
to do so following the election of 1976. At the 
same time, the least active, articulate and visible 
(including the nonvoters) actually moved to the 
left in sufficient numbers to offset the changes 
among the more visible and active citizens.8 


8A similar hypothetical situation was suggested in 
Campbell’s The American Voter (1960, pp. 256-65) 
in a discussion of “differences in conceptualization 
and the interpretation of partisan change.” Also see 
Converse (1965) for a discussion of the distinctive 
characteristics of those who are politically active. 


Table 2. Ideological Location in Relation to Levels of Political Participation, 1972 and 1976 


Ideological Location 


Active Participants 
1972 1976 

Ideological Liberal 10% 11% 
Liberal N 11 10 
Liberal Preference 1 6 
Centrist 9 9 
Conservative Preference 17 10 
Conservative 16 14 
Ideological Conservative 14 21 
Not Located 21 _20 

Total 100%* 100% 


Participation 
Voted Only Nonvoters 
1972 1976 1972 1976 
9% 6% 2% 3% 
9 9 9 6 
5 5 4 1 
9 11 sT 14 
13 10 10 7 
16 14 14 13 
14 14 3 1 
2 3 2 s 
100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Because of rounding to integers, some columns do not add to 100 percent. 
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Table 2 presents the distributions of the ideo- 
logical locations of citizens when they are 
sorted by their degree of participation in each 
of the last two presidential elections. The 
measure of participation that is used is the 
familiar separation of (1) nonvoters, (2) voters 
who did not participate beyond going to the 
polls, and (3) voters who also engaged in some 
other activity-—-predominantly consisting of 
talking to others and trying to persuade them 
to support their own party or candidate. 

‘The distributions of all three participation 
groupings show some change between 1972 and 
1976. However, as might be expected from the 
relative reduction in the number of cases alone, 
the smaller groups—the activists and the non- 
participants, each containing about 20 percent 
of the electorate—show more “‘wobble” suggest- 
ing individual change than does the much larger 
middle group of voters who make up almost 60 
percent of the electorate. Moreover, among the 
nonvoters, the proportion showing no ideo- 
logical preference—the centrists and those not 
located on the measure—increased by a full.10 
percentage points between 1972 and 1976. 
There was, however, no similar change at all 
among the active participants. Within the non- 
voter and voted-only groups, the net result of 
the changes suggests no large shift in the 
liberal-to-conservative ratio, and certainly no 
major shift to the left. Among the active 
participants, however, there is some suggestion 
of a shift in the net balance; but it was a shift 
to the left, a shift that increased the number of 
liberals and decreased the number of conserva- 
tives, At the same time, the growth of liberal 
strength among active participants was entirely 
among those with Liberal Preferences; on the 
conservative side, although larger losses oc- 
curred among the conservatives and those with 
only a Conservative Preference, the number of 
Ideological Conservatives actually increased by 
a full 50 percent (from 14 to 21 percent of all 
active participants). Within the ranks of the 
political activists, therefore, the balance be- 
tween the more extreme groups of Ideological 
Liberals and Ideological Conservatives thus 
shifted from less than 3 to 2 conservative over 
liberal in 1972 to almost 2 to 1 conservative 
over liberal in 1976. This latter change could 
have contributed to a widespread—though mis- 
taken—impression of a more general national 
swing to the right throughout the electorate. 
This shift to the right by a very small minority 
of activists was actually more than offset by a 
series of smaller shifts to the left among the 
remainder of the electorate, but the shift 
leftward occurred among less visible citizens, 
and was, therefore, overlooked by many politi- 
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cians and political analysts alike.’ 

Our search for countervailing shifts among ' 
politically significant subgroups in the popula- 
tion was extended to groups of party identi- 
fiers. Among Democrats and Independents, 
particularly among the latter, there was a small 
decline in conservative strength between 1972 
and 1976. In both groups this was largely the 
result of Conservatives and Centrists with Con- 
servative Preferences in 1972 describing them- 
selves only as Centrists or as having no ideo- 
logical location by 1976. Among Republican 
identifiers and sympathizers the pattern of 
change was markedly different. Those who 
described themselves as any type of conserva- 
tive increased slightly in total numbers, from 60 
to 63 percent. However, the largest change was 
in the proportion of Ideological Conservatives 
among Republicans; they increased sharply, 
from 24 percent in 1972 to 32 percent in 1976. 

Thus it appears that, although there was no 
national swing to the right between 1972 and 
1976, a swing to the right did occur among 
Republicans as well as among the most active of 
the electorate. This documentation of a shift to 
the right among Republicans is consonant with 
the strong support given to Ronald Reagan (in 
1976) who received more votes than Gerald 
Ford in the Republican primaries. But poli- 
ticians and political analysts who concluded 
that support for Reagan reflected a general 
move to the right by the entire electorate were 
incorrect; in fact, such movement was to be 
found only among Republican partisans. 

The analyses of interelection shifts in ideo- 
logical locations within different levels of poli- 
tical participation and within different cate- 
gories of party identification provide evidence 
of some individual-level change and instability 
of ideological sentiments. However, much of 
the change in the balance of ideological prefer- 
ences was concentrated within the more par- 
tisan and most politically active groups. The 


9A very similar problem in elite perceptions and 
interpretations of change in public opinion was ex- 
amined in our earlier analysis of changing attitudes 
toward the politics of the New Liberals in the period 
1970 to 1972 (see Miller and Levitin, 1977, pp. 
93-118). In that instance, however, the true magni- 
tude of the shift to the left was underestimated by 
most political observers because the shift of the less 
active was congruent with the movement of the more 
active—away from the right toward the center as active 
citizens moved from the center to the left. In the 
current instance, the invisible shift of ‘the inactive 
more than countered that of the high participants, but 
the invisibility of their move led to an overestimation 
of the pervasiveness of movement to the right. 
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relative concentration of such change in such 
groups—groups that usually reflect the greatest 
stability in their attitudes as well as their 
behavior—suggests that these changes were 
neither random nor the result of unreliable 
measurement. When this interpretation of ob- 
served change is taken into account, an overall 
estimate of the stability of ideological location 
suggests that it may be useful for the continu- 
ing analysis of American electoral behavior. 

A summary of the stability of ideological 
location at the individual level can be provided 
by a continuity correlation. This correlation 
can be calculated across the four-year interval 
for that subset of respondents who formed the 
1972—1976 panel in the CPS election study 
series. In order to attach some relative meaning 
to this correlational summary, we also com- 
puted the correlation for party identification 
(one of the constants for electoral analysis) and 
for each of the policy questions probed with a 
seven-point scale in both studies (questions that 
have been used to assess changes in the pre- 
valence of ideological thought).!° The com- 
parable correlations were .80 for party identifi- 
cation, .65 for ideological location and an 
average of .46 across policy preferences on nine 
issues.! 1 


10 Analogous continuity correlations for party iden- 
tification and issue positions are reported for two-year 
intervals in Converse and Markus (1979). To increase 
comparability with their work, particularly with the 
correlations based on seven-point scales of policy 
preferences, we have followed identical procedures 
here in handling “missing data” categories—including 
the eighth category composed of those who could not 
be located on the liberal-conservative dimension. 
However, the four-year continuity correlations re- 
ported here are not strictly comparable to the Con- 
verse-Markus correlations. Most importantly, their 
Party Identification correlations (averaging .71) are 
based on virtually the entire population (excluding 
only the apoliticals, minor party adherents and the 
“NA”), while the party, ideological and issue correla- 
tions reported in this article are based on only the 
60—65 percent who held relevant ideological attitudes 
at both points in time. When those who “fall out” on 
the ideology or issue correlations are also excluded 
from the Party Identification correlations, the Party 
Identification measure rises to the reported .80. Three 
different measures have been used in the construction 
of the ideology measure—although they are not all 
used on all of the population but are employed only 
selectively—and the multiple-item base may contribute 
something to the greater stability of the ideology 
measure over that of the issue measures. 


liThe continuity correlation for ideological loca- 


tions goes up to .74 when limited to persons who were 
high in political participation both in 1972 and in 
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The full meaning of the differences in these 
correlations is not obvious. In the absence of 
national political organizations or parties of 
liberal and conservatives, and of national elec- 
tions institutionally defined as competitions 
between liberals and conservatives, it is hard to 
imagine circumstances in the United States 
under which ideological locations would be as 
well anchored and as stable as partisan loca- 
tions. On the other hand, these correlations 
indicate that ideological location was much 
more stable than were the several expressions of 
policy preference which it is sometimes pre- 
sumed to summarize. Why this should be so is 
not clear unless, as we shall suggest, ideological 
location is more than a summary statement of 
policy preferences. John D. Holm and John P. 
Robinson (1978) draw just such a conclusion. 
In any event, the measurements we are using 
are available only for the two presidential 
elections being reported here, and we do not 
know how the ideological character of the 
national electorate during this brief period 
compares with that of other eras. 

Monitoring changes in individuals’ ideo- 
logical location can help us to understand its 
role in electoral behavior. In the meantime, we 
should remember that the importance of the 
concept and measurement of party identifica- 
tion goes beyond the fact that voters con- 
sistently classify themselves in terms of their 
party loyalties. Rather, the principal value of 
measuring party identification lies in how it can 
be used to understand the voting choices, 
responses to issues, evaluations of candidates, 
and other political attitudes and behavior of the 
electorate. So too, the value of conceptualizing 
and measuring liberal/conservative ideological 
location as we have proposed will rest on its 
contribution to understanding the political at- 
titudes and behavior of the electorate. The 
remainder of this article will focus on some of 


1976 and it drops to 44 among the habitual non- 
voters. Given the volatility with which perceptions, 
attitudes and political beliefs of nonparticipants ap- 
pear to change, and given the minimal impact that 
nonparticipants have on election outcomes, it may be 
useful in future work to consider a general analytic 
strategy for studies of electoral behavior that elimi- 
nates nonparticipants at the early stages of any 
analysis that concentrates on partisan choice. As can 
be seen in Table 2, estimates of meaningful national 
parameters change with the exclusion of habitual 
nonvoters who constitute a large group that includes 
60—70 percent with no ideological preference at all 
and no more than 4 to 5 percent who fall in either 
extreme category of liberal-conservative location. 
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the relationships between ideological self- 
labeling and responses to the world of politics. 


Ideological Location and the Vote 


It is generally agreed that ideological con- 
cerns were especially salient in the 1972 elec- 
tion, an election said to be uniquely influenced 
by issue voting, the presumed expression of 
these ideological concerns. The election of 
1976 was not an issue election, however. Ford’s 
congressional record as a conservative Republi- 
can was not a major focus of discussion, and 
many observers and reporters saw Carter as 
neither conservative nor liberal, but, instead, as 
“fuzzy” on major questions of governmental 
policy. Most analysts agree that in the 1976 
election party loyalties and candidate prefer- 
ences were once more the most important 
determinants of the vote for substantial propor- 
tions of the population, and that ideological 
concerns and issue voting were of far less 
consequence than in 1972. 

To assess the relative contribution of party 
identification and political ideology to the vote 
outcome in both elections we examined the 
relationship between them and then proceeded 
to a Normal Vote Analysis of the two years.12 
Table 3 shows how citizens classified them- 
selves in 1976 both as to ideological location 
and partisanship. The joint distribution of the 
two measures is very much the same in the two 


12gince the primacy of candidate evaluations in 
both years seems clear, we concentrate on trying to 
disentangle the relative importance of the other two 
major facets of electoral response (see Miller and 
Miller, 1976). 


of Presidential Elections 757 
years and so only the data for 1976 are 
presented here. 

As Table 3 indicates, the Democrats were 
rather evenly divided between liberals and 
conservatives, and relatively few Democrats 
across all categories of liberals could be classi- 
fied as Ideological Liberals. Among Republi- 
cans, however, Ideological Conservatives were 
the modal group, and among strong Republi- 
cans, where conservatives outnumbered liberals 
by 72 to 4, Ideological Conservatives outnum- 
bered other conservatives by 39 to 33. Thus, 
Republicans were more homogeneous than 
Democrats in their ideological self-placement, 
and they were also much more often unquali- 
fied in their ideological commitments.!3 

The comparative normal vote analysis pre- 
sented in Figure 1 permits us to evaluate the 
direct role of ideological self-placement, apart 
from partisanship, in determining the actual 
vote divisions. As can be seen from Figure 1, 
ideological concerns apparently made a separate 
and significant contribution to the vote deci- 
sion in both 1972 and 1976.14 Although the 


13Here, as in other bivariate distributions of party 
identification and the use of ideological labels, the 
ideological cast of partisan leaners is apparent. Within 
their respective party groups, the Independent Leaners 
are more likely to locate themselves on the liberal/con- 
servative continuum than are the strong party identi- 
fiers. Moreover, they are more homogeneous in their 
ideological self-characterization than are the weak 
identifiers (see Brody, 1977; Miller and Levitin, 1977, 
pp. 251-53). 

14The “expected” values are derived using the 
Normal Vote algorithm developed and first presented 
in Philip E. Converse (1966). The derivations of the 
long-term and short-term indices are after Richard W. 
Boyd (1972a, 1972b). 


Table 3. Party Identification in Relation to Ideological Location, 1976 


Party Identification 

Ideological Location: Ds Dw U jj k Rw Rs 
Ideological Liberal š 11% 11% 14% 3% 2% 1% 1% 
Liberal 13 10 14 9 7 4 2 
Liberal Preference 5 4 8 5 4 2 1 
Centrist 11 15 11 15 10 11 2 
Conservative Preference 6 7 8 10 14 13 10 
Conservative 10 il 9 9 19 21 23 
Ideological Conservative 4 6 7 6 27 20 39 
Not Located 4 37 v a D B B 

Total 100%* 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: Data are from the 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political Studies of the 


University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Because of rounding to integers, some columns do not add to 100 percent. 
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correlation between partisanship and ideo- 
logical position did increase slightly by 1976, as 
reflected in the increase in the long-term index, 
from 9.5 to 11.5, there was virtually no decline 
in the independent contribution of liberal-con- 
servative sentiments to the vote decision be- 
tween the Nixon-McGovern and the Carter- 
Ford contests.15 The conventional wisdom 
about differences in the ideological ambience of 
the two elections suggests that ideological 
preferences should have been far more highly 
associated with the vote in 1972 than in 1976. 
Yet the impact of ideological sentiments on the 
vote was virtually the same in both years. Party 
voting may have been more important to the 
election outcomes in 1976 than in 1972, and 
issue voting may have been less important in 
1976 than in 1972, but voting in accord with 
one’s ideological sentiments was virtually as 
prevalent—independent of party voting, as re- 
flected in the short-term indices—in 1976 as in 
1972.16 

This normal vote analysis draws attention to 
a continuing and significant relationship be- 
tween ideological location and presidential vote 
choice in both 1972 and 1976, a continuity 
that has not been widely noted. The analysis 
also permits identification of those who 
changed their vote from Republican to Demo- 
crat, thereby describing more precisely the 


15The differences in language remarking on the 
“sharp increase” of Identifying Conservatives among 
Republicans (p. 12, above) and noting a “slight 
increase” in the present context is a result of the 
difference between emphasizing the diagnostically 
useful location of individual-level change and observ- 
ing the net consequences of such change. 


16The Boyd statistics for assessing the party-rela- 
tedness of ideological location and the party-inde- 
pendent contribution of ideological location to the 
vote choice indicates that the long-term index in- 
creased from 9.5 in 1972 to 11.5 in 1976 while the 
short-term index dropped only from 12.4 to 11.7. 
This article provides a different perspective on ideo- 
logical voting from the investigation of the continuing 
impact of New Politics sentiments on the presidential 
vote we described in Leadership and Change (1977). 
Although New Politics sentiments exhibited a relative- 
ly constant relationship to liberal/conservative self- 
placement on the seven-point scale in the 1972—76 
period, the independent contribution of the New 
Politics sentiments to the vote choice dropped sharply 
between 1972 and 1976. Since the two measures were 
intercorrelated at .33 in 1972 and .42 in 1976, the 
differences in their independent relationship to the 
vote in the two years suggests a clear difference in the 
extent to which the two electoral contests stimulates 
responses to two somewhat different dimensions of 
ideological thought. 
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source of continuity and change in voting 
behavior associated with differences in ideo- 
logical location. Figure 1 reveals substantial 
variations in the extent of this change across 
the liberal-conservative continuum. The for- 
tunes of the Democratic candidate improved by 
almost the same margin among Ideological 
Conservatives as among Ideological Conserva- 
tives between 1972 and 1976. Larger increases 
in the Democratic vote were located within all 
but one of the other five categories of ideo- 
logical location. 

Once again, however, conclusions appropri- 
ate to large groups of the population may be 
modified by analyses permitting more detailed 
scrutiny of strategic subgroups. Table 4 in- 
dicates that changes in vote decisions among 
liberals, centrists and conservatives were dif- 
ferently influenced by the partisanship of the 
voters within each of these ideological groups. 
With the expected “normal” vote as the base- 
line for comparisons, it is clear that changes in 
vote choices between 1972 and 1976 were 
primarily a matter of most centrists and certain 
conservatives voting more Democratic and less 
Republican in the 1976 election. The largest 
changes were among centrist as well as conser- 
vative Democrats, centrist and conservative 
Independents, and among centrist Republicans. 
Liberals, including liberal Democrats, and con- 
servative Republicans showed almost no net 
change in their vote decisions. Thus, while it is 
not incorrect to conclude that the pro-Demo- 
cratic vote changes were to be found primarily 
among conservatives and centrists, such general 
conclusions obscure the important fact that 
there was almost no change among liberal 
Democrats or among conservative Republicans, 
who together make up some 40 percent of 
more of the voting public. 

The more differentiated view of the elec- 
torate presented in Table 4 also reveals the 
extent to which those who switched their vote 
were concentrated among Democrats and Inde- 
pendents who constitute the continuing poten- 
tial base for a national realignment and there- 
fore for change in the partisan balance within 
the electorate. While it is true that we have 
documented change over only two elections, 
the relatively high proportion of conservative 
and centrist Democrats and conservative Inde- 
pendents who changed their votes in the short 
term to give greater support to the Democratic 
candidate raises questions about the likelihood 
of long-term changes that would result in party 
realignment. In 1972 it was the conservative 
Democrats who deviated most from their nor- 
mal vote division, followed by conservative 
Independents and centrist Democrats. Conser- 
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Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


Figure 1. Normal Vote Analyses of the Presidential Vote, by Ideological Location, 1972 and 1976 
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Table 4. Change in Deviations of Observed Democratic Vote from Expected Democratic Vote, 1972—76* 


Ideological 

Location Democratic 

Liberal +4 
(18) 

Centrist +28 
(19) 

Conservative +28 
(12) 


Party Identification 

Independent Republican 

0 +8 

(3) (4) 

+16 +15 

(6) a2) 
+24 t2 

(3) (23) 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*A positive entry means the observed Democratic proportion of the two party vote increased, relative to the 
Normal Vote expected proportion Democratic, between 1972 and 1976. The approximate proportions of the 
classifiable portions of the population located in each cell of the cross-classification are shown in parentheses. 
Approximately 35 percent of the total electorate cannot be categorized because they report no ideological 


location and no party identification. 


vative Democrats gave Nixon a bonus of 45 
percentage points beyond their normal Republi- 
can vote. In 1976 they joined other conserva- 
tives, again favoring the Republican candidate, 
but this time with a bonus of only 17 percen- 
tage points over normal (a 28-point increase in 
their Democratic vote). Change between 1972 
and 19,76 in short-term deviations was in the 
direction of conservative Democrats “return- 
ing” to their partisan homes, even though that 
return fell 17 percentage points short of a full 
restoration to a normal party vote. Table 3 
documents the familiar message that an elec- 
torate that is 3 to 2 Democratic and 2 to 1 
conservative must have a lot of conservative 
Democrats; the normal vote analyses underlying 
Table 4 reveal both the propensity of these 
conservative Democrats to vote Republican and 
the volatility with which they undergo short- 
term change. The question of whether conserva- 
tive Democrats will ultimately be moved to 
partisan realignment is central to the possibility 
of a major party realignment. 


Ideological Location, 
Perceptions of Parties and Candidates, 
and Party Realignment 


Much of the literature on the potential for 
realignment assumes that individuals experience 
tension when their ideological sentiments are 
incongruent or in conflict with their partisan 
positions. Since this tension is presumed to be 
unpleasant and uncomfortable, it is further 
presumed that individuals with dissonant politi- 
cal beliefs will reduce this tension by changing 
their partisan loyalties so that they become 


more consistent with their ideological views. 

This line of argument also assumes that there is 

wide consensus across the electorate as to 

which sets of views are consonant and which , 
are dissonant. Many of the expectations of 

realignment have assumed that conservative 

Democrats must experience dissonance because 

the congruent patterns of political beliefs and 

values are found in the liberal-Democratic and 

conservative-Republican pairings. 

However, one may reasonably suggest that 
the perceptions that create feelings of dis- 
sonance and congruence are, themselves, heavi- 
ly influenced by voters’ ideological and partisan 
positions. If so, many conservative Democrats 
may remain both conservative and Democratic 
because they do not perceive or experience any 
conflict between their partisanship and their 
ideological stance. They may perceive issues, 
parties and candidates in a manner consistent 
with both their partisan and ideological com- 
mitments, even though those perceptions may 
differ from the perceptions of most others. 

Ideological views which deviate substantially 
from the “normal” range of views are often 
taken as prima facie evidence of ignorance 
about, lack of interest in, or a misunderstanding 
of partisan ideological reality. But these same 
“misperceptions,” which are sometimes used as 
evidence of the absence of ideology, may also 
be seen as evidence of elaborate, well-integrated 
systems of political beliefs. Seemingly incongru- 
ent ties to an ideological location and a partisan 
commitment may lead to views of the political 
world which—even though “‘wrong’’—are experi- 
enced as consistent by those holding them and 
indicate great involvement rather than lack of 
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interest in politics. 

For this argument to hold, ideological loca- 
tion must function, at least in part, as a filter 
through which parties and candidates are seen 
and evaluated. This argument also presumes 
that ideological location is a relatively fixed 
vantage point from which people view the 
political world. However, partisanship may be 
the more fundamental anchoring point. If so, 
perceptions of the partisan nature of candidates 
and issues would define the choice of ideo- 
logical location, and the nature of the percep- 
tion could not be attributed to the influence of 
a prior ideological location. In such a case 
ideological location would change with chang- 
ing political circumstances and particularly with 
changes in perceptions of partisan-based poli- 
tics. It is not our intention to try to identify 


those for whom partisanship is a more funda-. 


mental political anchor than ideological com- 
mitment, or vice versa. Moreover, we recognize 
that the relationships are complex, that parti- 
sanship and ideological beliefs function in 
different ways for different people, and that 
establishing causal links is most problematic. 
However, the data available to us do suggest 
that ideological location is a relatively stable 
and relatively independent vantage point from 
which many citizens view politics. The circum- 
stances of the two elections of 1972 and 1976, 
in which the roles of candidates, issues and 
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party loyalties were so different, provided one 
test of the stability of ideological location: the 
evidence suggests that location was not highly 
responsive to changes in the political situation. 
Thus, ideology may serve as a filter through 
which those citizens who hold “objectively” 
incongruent political views may organize the 
world of politics in ways that are consistent and 
congruent for them. And it may also serve as a 
basis for organizing the world for those citizens 
with “objectively’” congruent political views as 
well. Table 5 demonstrates the extent to which 
ideological beliefs do, in fact, serve to orient 
voters to parties and candidates. It presents the 
joint relationship of one’s own ideological 
location and partisanship to one’s perceived 
proximity to each of the parties and to each of 
the candidates in 1972 and again in 1976. 

As can be seen from Table 5, there is a 
strong relationship between where one places ’ 
oneself ideologically and one’s perceptions of 
ideological locations of the parties and their 
presidential candidates. In both years Demo- 
crats were consistently more likely than Inde- 
pendents or Republicans to see the Democratic 
party, rather than the Republican party, as 
close to their own ideological locations. In like 
manner, Democrats were more likely to see the 
Democratic candidate, rather than the Republi- 
can candidate, as close to their own ideological 
locations. Independents, particularly centrists 


` 


Table 5. Perceptions of Relative Proximities to Parties and Candidates 
vis-a-vis Ideological Location, 1972 and 1976* 





Perceived Proximity to Parties 


Party Identification 
Perceived Proximity to Candidates 


Democratic Independent Republican Democratic Independent Republican 


1972 Ideological Location: 
Liberal +77 +45 
Centrist +11 -6 
Conservative -27 —64 
1976 Ideological Location: 
Liberal +84 +42 
Centrist +15 0 
Conservative —17 —44 
Pro-Democratic Change: 
Liberal +7 -3 
Centrist +4 +6 
Conservative +10 +20 


+52 +74 +43 +33 
—26 —10 —21 —48 
-79 —50 -69 —86 
+36 +81 +31 +33 
—14 +21 +10 —12 
—83 —14 —29 —77 
—16 +7 -12 0 
+12 +31 +22 +36 
+4 +36 +40 +9 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Entries for 1972 and 1976 indicate the preponderance of those who see the Democratic entity as closer (+) 
or the Republican entity as closer (—). The 1972—1976 change is scored so that an increase in the ‘preponderance 
of those more proximate to the Democratic entity is (+) and an increase in proximity to the Republican entity 


is (—). 
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and liberals, were somewhat more likely than 
Republicans to see themselves as closer to 
Democratic rather than Republican positions, 
but clearly less likely to do so than Democrats. 
Republicans were most likely to see the Repub- 
lican party and Republican candidates as close 
to their own ideological locations.!7 

The association between partisanship and 
perceived proximity to parties and candidates is 
overshadowed by the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences in perceived proximities across the 
ideological categories within partisan groups. 
Among, Democrats, Independents and Republi- 
cans alike, those with liberal sentiments, when 
compared with centrists or conservatives, more 
often saw Democrats rather than Republicans 
as closer to their own ideological locations, 
while conservatives consistently located Repub- 
licans rather than Democrats as closer to their 
own ideological location. 

The magnitudes of these differences in- 
dicate a linkage between the voters’ own 
ideological location and their perceptions‘of the 
ideological location of the parties and their 
candidates. This linkage is stronger than the 
partisanship ‘of the conservative Democrats and 
of the liberal Republicans in influencing their 
evaluations of parties and candidates. At the 
same time, as we have noted, their partisanship 
does modify these perceptions. In short, both 
party loyalty and sense of ideological location 
appear to influence perceptions of the relative 
ideological locations of both parties and candi- 
dates. 

Perceptions of the relative ideological prox- 
imities of the two pairs of presidential candi- 
dates changed considerably between 1972 and 
1976. The changes were concentrated among 
centrists of all partisan stripes and among 
conservatives, except for conservative Republi- 
cans. Table 5 demonstrates that assessments of 
McGovern and Nixon were different from those 
of Carter and Ford, and that the differences in 
assessments varied with the voters’ own ideo- 
logical and partisan positions. Furthermore, the 
magnitude of the differences indicates that 
differences between 1972 and 1976 were more 
pronounced because of the change in candi- 
dates than because of changes originating with 
parties. (The average change in the measures of 
proximity to parties was 9; in the measures of 
proximity to candidates, it was 21.) This is not 
surprising. Other studies have demonstrated 
both the continuity of evaluations of party and 


17independent Leaners are included with other 
partisan groups; therefore the Independents consist 
only of “pure” Independent-Independents. 
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the variability introduced by the unique char- 
acteristics of each party’s nominee. However, 
Table 5 provides important inferential evidence 
that the ideological assessments of the candi- 
dates, not the ideological assessment of the 
parties, produced the patterns of vote changes 
presented in Table 4. 

This conclusion can be inferred from the 
fact that the changes in perception associated 
with the candidates rather than those associated 
with the parties (see the bottom three rows of 
Table 5) produce a pattern very similar to the 
pattern of entries in Table 4, entries which 
described changes in the deviations of observed 
vote from expected normal vote within the 
same partisanship-ideological location matrix. 
This similarity suggests that vote changes associ- 
ated with the ideological location of voters 
were a function of voters’ assessments of the 
ideological positions of the candidates. A more 
detailed exploration of how the candidates 
were perceived by citizens with different ideo- 
logical sentiments further clarifies how a voter’s 
own ideological position becomes a factor in 
evaluating the candidates’ ideological senti- 
ments. A new measure combining two ques- 
tions in the 1976 CPS study that linked 
candidates to ideological positions was created 
for this purpose. 


Perceptions of Candidates’ 
Ideological Positions and Realignment 


First, all persons who were able to place 
themselves on the seven-point scale bounded by 
“people whose political views’ were either 
liberal or conservative, were asked to locate 
Ford and Carter, successively, on the same 
continuum.!8 Of the 54 percent of the total 
population who placed the two candidates at 
different locations on the scale, 46 percent 
located Carter as more liberal than Ford, while 
the remaining 8 percent saw Carter as more 
conservative than Ford. 

Second, at a later point in the study, 
respondents were also asked to select from a list 
of groups (e.g., women, young people, farmers, 


18 Approximately 31 percent of the total popula- 
tion did not locate themselves on the initial seven- 
point item; an additional 8 percent of the total 
population could not locate either candidate; and 
approximately 7 percent placed both candidates at the 
same place on the seven-point scale. The proximity 
measures reported in Table 5 were derived from the 
locational data provided by the 61 percent of the total 
population who could locate the candidates as well as 
themselves, 
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southerners) those whom they expected that 
Carter, as president, would be likely to help. 
The same list was then presented again, and 
respondents were asked to select those groups 
who would be likely to be helped by Ford if he 
were elected. Liberals and conservatives were 
included in the list. Some 36 pércent of the 
respondents volunteered the belief that Carter 
would help liberals or that Ford would help 
conservatives, or both; one in 20 (5 percent) 
thought that Carter would help conservatives or 
that Ford would help liberals, or both.!9 

We combined responses to perceptions of 
the candidates’ liberal-conservative sentiments 
with judgments of which ideological group 
might be helped by which candidate to create a 
two-item summary measure of how voters saw 
the candidates aligned on liberal-conservative 
differences. This summary measure indicates 
that 29 percent not only saw Carter as more 
liberal than Ford but also thought Carter would 
help liberals or Ford would help conservatives, 
or both. Another 16 percent produced the same 
pairing, matching Carter with liberal views or 
Ford with conservative views, but did so on 
only one of the two measures, not on both. 
Eight percent of the total population had the 
order reversed on one or both of the measures; 
thus, for example, Carter was seen either as 
more conservative than Ford or as more apt to 
help conservatives. Five percent saw no dif- 


\9Over half the population, 56 percent, saw no 
difference between the candidates, either seeing both 
as helping one or both groups or seeing neither as 
helping either liberals or conservatives. About 3 
percent gave no response. 
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ference on either measure, and 3 percent 
produced one ordering on one measure but the 
reverse on the other; that is, for example, they 
viewed Ford as more liberal and as more apt to 
help conservatives than Carter. The remaining 
39 percent could not be categorized because 
they did not locate themselves or the candi- 
dates on the initial seven-point liberal/ 
conservative scale.2 

Table 6 presents the distribution by party 
identification and ideological location of that 
45 percent of the electorate who not only saw 
Carter as more liberal than Ford but also 
thought Carter would help liberals or Ford 
would help conservatives, or both. It can be 
seen from Table 6 that perceptions of the 
candidates’ ideological sentiments vary as a 
function of the perceiver’s own partisanship 
and ideological location. Virtually all of the 
most liberal Democrats and a great many 
among the most conservative Republicans gave 
the same answers to both questions. They were 
most apt to locate the candidates, and they 
consistently paired Ford with conservative posi- 
tions and Carter with liberal positions. 

In this instance, as in all others in which 
respondents were asked to (a) locate the parties 
on the same dimension, (b) specify the relative 
policy preferences of the candidates, and (c) 
identify the relative issue positions of the 
parties, nearly all liberal Democrats and conser- 
vative Republicans had the same perceptions of 


20Thirty-one percent did not classify themselves on 
the initial liberal/conservative self-placement question; 
9 percent could not locate one or both candidates on 
that same ideological continuum. 


Table 6. Prevalence of Perceptions that Carter is More Liberal than Ford, 1976* 





Ideological Location Ds Dw 
Ideological Liberal 88 83 
Liberal 47 55 
Liberal Preference 43 42 
Centrist 28 25 
. Conservative Preference 31 34 
Conservative 7 15 
Ideological Conservative kana 36 


Party Identification 


iy l Ir Rw Rs 
91 33 eH ** kk 
57 22 ee ** ** 
53 50 ** ** k 
24 13 “21 19 ** 
18 19 22 46 39 
2i 26 49 4i 38 
40 47 87 57 714 


Source: Data are from the 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political Studies of the 


University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Entry is the proportion of the persons within the cell who rated Carter as more liberal than Ford on the 
seven-point liberal-conservative scale and who saw Carter as helping liberals or Ford as helping conservatives if 


elected. 
**Too few cases to permit a reliable estimate. 
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both candidate and party positions, in 1976 as 
well as in 1972. Carter may have seemed fuzzy 
on the issues to many, and Ford’s conser- 
vativism may have been blurred for some by the 
contrast with Reagan. But within the mass 
electorate these most ideological of voters, even 
though they held diametrically opposed ideo- 
logical positions, agreed almost completely in 
their perceptions of the candidates’ ideological 
sentiments. For conservative Republicans and 
especially for liberal Democrats, there was little 
ambiguity in their understanding of partisan 
differences whenever those differences were 
expressed in ideological terms. 

However, this shared view of the world of 
partisan politics was not even the majority view 
in most other partisanship-ideology groupings. 
Although there are too few cases to evaluate 
the perceptions of liberal Republicans, relative- 
ly few of their ideological and partisan oppo- 
sites—the conservative Democrats—shared the 
perceptions held by both liberal Democrats and 
conservative Republicans. 

Table 7 also shows the divergence between 
the conservative Democrats and both the liberal 
` Democrats and conservative Republicans in 
their perceptions of partisan ideological dif- 
ferences. This table is based on the 8 percent of 
the population that equated Democratic with 
conservative and Republican with liberal when 
locating the candidates. As Table 7 reveals, 
virtually no conservative Republicans or liberal 
Democrats held such views. Those heterodox 
“perceptions were heavily concentrated in the 
conservative-Democratic portion of the matrix, 
along with occasionally disproportionate repre- 
sentation among some centrists and some In- 
dependents. This general pattern was found in 
every instance in which the ideological associa- 
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tions of parties, candidates and issue positions 
could be assessed, both in 1972 and 1976. 
Liberal Democrats and conservative Republi- 
cans have very similar perceptions of ideology- 
partisan linkages or associations, while conser- 
vative Democrats perceive a quite different 
structure of relationships among partisan and 
ideological alternatives. 

The concentration of heterodox orderings 
among conservative Democrats is apparently 
not the result of several possibly confounding 
factors such as region or education. It is not 
because conservative Democrats are dispropor- 
tionately from the South; northern Democrats 
more often have heterodox perceptions than do 
southern Democrats and northern conservative 
Democrats have them more often than southern 
conservative Democrats, particularly among 
those Democrats categorized as Ideological 
Conservatives. Contrary to what one might 
expect after reading the work of Converse and 
Klingemann, these heterodox perceptions are 
not associated with relatively limited education, 
limited exposure to the mass media, limited 
interest or involvement in political affairs, or 
limited political participation. Often as not, it is 
the best educated, most involved and most 
active among conservative Democrats who are 
most inclined to hold heterodox perceptions of 
the ideological locations of the parties and the 
candidates. This apparent contrast with earlier 
work may not seem quite so startling once it is 
recognized that the present analysis is confined 
to those persons who could be classified with 
our new measure of ideological location. The 
34 percent of the electorate who were not so 
classified (see Table 1) may well include many 
persons who, if asked to assign ideological 
labels to parties and candidates, would often 


Table 7. Prevalence of Perceptions that Ford is More Liberal than Carter, 1976* 


Ideological: Location Ds Dw 
Ideological Liberal 0 0 
Liberal 9 7 
Liberal Preference 19 il 
Centrist 8 14 
Conservative Preference 15 16 
Conservative 38 19 
Ideological Conservative Ex 24 


Party Identification 
Ig ij i; Rw Rs 
7 8 ** ** *# 
8 16 ** ** ** 
19 5 ee ** ** 
17 8 24 13 ae 
0 19 9 6 5 
17 4 5 5 12 
24 14 0 6 2 


Source: Data are from the 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political Studies of the 


University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Entry is the proportion of persons within the cell who rated Ford as more liberal than Carter on the seven- 
point liberal-conservative scale or who saw Ford as helping liberals or Carter as helping conservatives if elected. 


**Too few cases in cell to permit a reliable estimate. 
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produce heterodox orderings out of confusion 
or ignorance. Such persons are also limited in 
their political resources and activities (see Table 
2). It is likely that they have been included in 
earlier work that used “mislabeling’” as a 
criterion of ideological comprehension and poli- 
tical sophistication. Thus, studies of citizens 
with heterodox views may have grouped to- 
gether two very different types of citizens: the 
genuinely apathetic, or ignorant for whom 
ideology is irrelevant, and the active and in- 
formed for whom ideology provides a frame of 
reference from which seemingly heterodox 
views are perceived as reasonable, consistent 
and appropriate. Future studies of ideological 
beliefs must distinguish between these two 
types of citizens. 

The same caveat may also need to be 
extended to other categories of response. 
Among liberal Democrats the incidence of “No 
Difference” or “Don’t Know” responses is a 
direct function of lack of education, little use 
of the media, minimal involvement or participa- 
tion; the proportions of such responses increase 
as education, media use, involvement and parti- 
cipation decrease. However, among conservative 
Democrats, these relationships are weakened 
and, at times, even reversed. As with reversals in 
the ideological orderings of political objects, 
the absence of perceptions differentiating party 
and candidate ideological location may indicate 
something other than error born of ignorance 
or indifference. As with heterodox ordering, 
non-ordering may be a function of a clearer 
understanding of and interest in politics and a 
higher level of ideological sophistication than 
has usually been attributed to citizens making 
such responses. 

None of this denies the conclusion that 
deviations from the orthodox, from perceptions 
such as those shared by liberal Democrats and 
conservative Republicans, are often—and un- 
doubtedly most often—indications of limited 
ideological understanding. For example, among 
those who are classified as centrists because 
they do not label themselves as ideologues, 
ideology is, as would be expected, of limited 
relevance in evaluating the rest of the political 
world. Among the centrists, the “don’t know” 
response is common, as are inconsistent por- 
trayals of party and candidate positions. Their 
various patterns of ordering parties’ and candi- 
dates’ ideological locations probably reflect 
confusion, inattention, indifference, and a 
limited grasp of the ideological elements of 
politics. 

Taken together, Tables 6 and 7 suggest that 
conservatives and liberals perceive the world of 
politics with persistently ideological frames of 
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reference. They are, in short, responding predic- 
tably both if one knows that they hold ideo- 
logically strong and consistent views and if one 
assumes that these views serve as a context 
within which to perceive and evaluate political 
issues, people, and ideas. However, those ideo- 
logues whose ideological positions seem to 


‘come into “conflict” with partisan commit- 


ments hold perceptions of the political world 
different from the perceptions shared by other 
ideologues. While many conservative Democrats 
and liberal Republicans report that they don’t 
know the candidates’ ideological locations, a 
substantial minority hold views about the ideo- 
logical positions of the candidates that are 
opposite of those reported by other ideological 
groups in the electorate. 

We do not know the extent to which 
conservative Democrats and liberal Republicans 
experience tension because of a divergence 
between their partisan loyalties and their ideo- 
logical commitments. Nor do we know, if 
tension exists, how it is resolved—if at all. 
Although one may plausibly suggest that an 
ideological preference may serve as a filter or 
frame of reference through which political 
candidates, parties, issues, and events are per- 
ceived and evaluated and that this frame of 
reference may provide a consistent, coherent 
view of politics, no one has yet developed 
relevant and direct measures of the existence of 
tension and of the processes by which it may be 
reduced. We do know that conservative Demo- 
crats and liberal Republicans demonstrate a 
heterodox structure in their perceptions of 
political phenomena. However, as we noted 
earlier, much of the theorizing about the 
prospects for partisan realignment has pre- 
sumed that conservative Democrats have the 
same view of the political world as do liberal 
Democrats and therefore feel some pressure to 
achieve consistency by changing their partisan- 
ship to match their ideology. The data we have 
examined suggest that many individuals 
thought by the political analyst to experience 
inconsistency, and therefore tension, have in- 
stead achieved some congruence between their 
partisanship and their ideological positions. The 
vast majority of conservative Democrats view 
parties, candidates, and issues in a way com- 
patible with both their partisan and ideological 
commitments. 

In sum, the continued absence of the par- 
tisan realignment which would result from 
conservative Democrats—or liberal Republi- 
cans—shifting their party loyalties may be 
partially explained by their unique perceptions 
of the ideological locations of the parties and 
the presidential candidates. In 1976, liberal 
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Democrats and conservative Republicans were 
nearly identical in their perceptions of the 
ideological differences separating Carter from 
Ford and Democrats from Republicans. Yet, 
relatively few conservative Democrats joined 
this consensus. Instead, most conservative Dem- 
ocrats perceived the ideological locations of 
both the parties and their candidates so as to 
either eliminate or greatly reduce the possibility 
of conflict between their party loyalties and 
their ideological commitments. Therefore, it is 
reasonable to suggest that only the minority 
who share the dominant perceptions of the 
liberal Democrats and conservative Republicans 
(as shown in Table 6) are likely candidates fora 
change in partisanship that might produce some 
degree of party realignment. 

These results suggest not only substantive 
conclusions about the potential for realignment 
but also methodological concerns about the 
meaning of some of the common measures of 
ideology. Those who hold heterodox political 
beliefs may do so because they are highly 
ideological or because they are uninformed and 
lack interest. If both a highly developed ideo- 
logical filtering system and a confused or 
apathetic posture toward politics can be respon- 
sible for heterodox views of the positions of 
parties and candidates, analyses must separate 
the two. Further, correlational tests of con- 
straint will be flawed if heterodox ideologues 
are not separated from orthodox ideologues. 
However, the heterodox ideologues would be 
hard to identify in most previous correlational 
tests of ideology precisely because the in- 
versions indicating their ideological commit- 
ment are the same inversions expected among 
the nonideological, uninterested members of 
the electorate. 
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Ideological Location and Some 
Implications for Issue Voting 


It is often simply presumed that ideological 
sentiments represent some summary position 
on numerous questions of government policy. 
We have suggested, however, that the concept: 
of ideological location (like the concept of 
party identification) may have many meanings 
or functions, only one of which is as an abstract 
or general summary of discrete policy positions. 
Ideological position is correlated with many 
different expressions of policy preferences (see 
Miller and Levitin, 1977, p. 264). As Table 8 
shows, there was a modest relationship, both in 
1972 and 1976, between ideological location 
and several statements of policy preferences. 
The correlations with issue positions are also 
reasonably stable across the same period. At the 
same time, the correlations are of a relatively 
modest magnitude; they are certainly too small 
to warrant the conclusion that ideological 
location is simply a summary of policy prefer- 
ences (but cp. Miller et al., 1976, pp. 776—78). 

The certain error of that conclusion becomes 
apparent as we look next at how individuals 
link their own policy preferences to the ideo- 
logical meanings they give to policy alterna- 
tives. In both 1972 and 1976 respondents were 
asked what positions liberals and conservatives 
would take on each of the two different issues. 
Table 9 presents proximity measures which join 
the voters’ issue positions and the voters’ 
understanding of the positions of liberals and 
conservatives on these issues. 

When Table 9 is compared with Table 5, it is 
clear that differences between the relative 
proximities to perceived liberal and con- 
servative positions on issues (within party iden- 


Table 8. Relationship Between Ideological Location and Policy Preference on Nine Issues, 1972—1976* 





Jobs and Govern- 
Standard Rights mental Equal Legaliza- 
of of the Aid to Health Urban Tax Rolefor tion of 
Living Accused Busing MinoritiesInsurance Unrest Policy Women Marijuana Average 
1972 31 32 38 37 28 .29 12 .20 35 29 
1976 32 22 -26 31 34 30 16 21 35 27 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*Entry is the correlation between ideological location on the seven-point continuum and policy preferences 


on seven-point issue scales. “No Opinion” and “Don’t Know” were treated as missing data. The issues in this 
table are all of the policy questions presented both in 1972 and in 1976 in the seven-point scale format with a 
clear policy alternative specified at each end of the scale. 
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tification) are much smaller than the compara- 
ble differences between the relative proximities 
to the parties’ and candidates’ ideological posi- 
tions. That is, liberals and conservatives are less 
apt to differentiate the particular issue posi- 
tions of other liberals and conservatives (and 
thereby establish their own proximity to the 
liberal, or conservative, alternatives on issues) 
than they are to differentiate the ideological 
locations of parties and candidates. It would 
appear that the parties and the candidates are 
more likely to be drawn into structures of 
perceived ideological relationships and linkages 
than are ideologically defined policy alterna- 
tives. If policy questions are less associated with 
ideological sentiments than are parties and 
candidates, as these data suggest, then policy 
positions alone may be of relatively limited 
importance in developing and maintaining an 
ideological stance. This conclusion is, of course, 
contrary to conclusions drawn from both em- 
pirical studies and conventional wisdom about 
the basis and content of mass political ideology 
where there is the pervasive assumption that 
ideology is based entirely on issue prefer- 
ences, 1 


211t may be that these surprising results reflect a 
selection of policy questions with little ideological 
meaning. However, this does not seem likely, given the 
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The second conclusion to be drawn from 
Table 9 is that party identification may have a 
direct influence on perceptions of the ideo- 
logical meaning of policy alternatives. The 
proximity measures in Table 9 link respon- 
dents’ own issue positions to the positions they 
attribute to liberals and conservatives. But these 
proximity scores vary directly with party iden- 
tification. Specifically, Republican liberals are 
more likely to see conservatives as closer to 
their own issue positions than are Democratic 
liberals, and Republican conservatives are more 
likely than Democratic conservatives to see 
conservatives as closer to their own issue 
positions. It may be that one of the meanings 
of an ideological position—independent of what 
it may mean for policy preferences—is what it 
may mean for partisanship. Ideology and par- 
tisanship are tightly linked. It is as though party 
identification denotes responses to political 
parties and connotes ideological responses as 
well. This ideological aspect of party loyalty is 
so strong that, for example, Democrats (even if 


correlations of ideological location with issue position 
described in Table 8. It seems more appropriate to 
suggest that the substantive meanings, the connota- 
tions, and the implications of ideological locations are 
diverse and include far more than a summary measure 
of policy preferences. 


Table 9. Perceptions of Relative Proximity to Liberals and Conservatives on Four Selected Issues, 
within the Joint Distribution of Party Identification and Ideological Location* 


Party Identification 
Ideological Location Democratic Independent Republican 
Jobs and Standard of Living, 1976 
Liberal +35 +5 -6 
Centrist -2 —6 —17 
Conservative -27 —24 —58 
Rights of the Accused, 1976 
Liberal +35 +18 -2 
Centrist -13 +1 -9 
Conservative -23 —31 —39 
Campus Unrest, 1972 
Liberal +41 +16 —14 
Centrist —17 —27 —41 
Conservative —47 —45 —66 
Inflation, 1972 
Liberal +38 +20 +14 
Centrist +4 -4 -3 
Conservative —22 -8 —27 


Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


*A (+) entry is the preponderance of those who see themselves as closer to liberals than to conservatives; (—) 
indicates a preponderance of those who see themselves as closer to the conservative position. 


1 
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they are conservative Democrats) more often 
than Republicans describe their issue prefer- 
ences as closer to the issue positions of liberals 
than of conservatives. And if liberals with an 
affinity for other liberals are Republicans rather 
than Democrats, they are apt to describe their 
issue positions as relatively closer to conserva- 
tive than to liberal positions. In sum, when 
people describe themselves as having an ideo- 
logical position, they also seem to be saying 
something about their positions on the parties 
(and presidential candidates) quite apart from 
their issue or policy stands. This provides 
further evidence for questioning the conclusion 
that an ideological position is entirely, or 
perhaps even primarily, a summary measure of 
positions on public policy.22 

Table 10, which indicates a need for a more 
complex and inclusive interpretation of ideo- 


22The evidence based on the contrast between 
intra-column differences of Table 9 and Table 5 may 
be less conclusive than that provided by the intra-row 
differences among partisans in Table 9 alone. This is 
true because, as we will note shortly, even the most 
ideological are apparently often unclear about what 
constitutes a liberal position (or a conservative posi- 
tion) on an issue, and it is possible, although we have 
not explored the possibility, that both liberals and 
conservatives, holding appropriate policy preferences 
themselves, misperceive positions of other liberals and 
conservatives often enough to reduce the frequency 
with which they see their own group as the more 
proximal. This would limit the intra-column dif- 
ferences on issues without necessarily demonstrating 
anything about the relative prominence of parties, 
candidates and issues in one’s ideologically structured 
belief system. 
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logical location, provides the most direct test of 
the extent to which policy positions are—or are 
not—seen as measuring or implementing ideo- 
logical sentiments. This table reveals the extent 
to which an ideological stance is associated with 
describing federal socioeconomic policy alterna- 
tives in ideological terms. If issue voting is a 
direct translation of ideological concern, then 
the most ideological voter should be able to 
link policy positions and ideological positions 
clearly and coherently. Moreover, both liberals 
and conservatives ought to agree as to which of 
the policy alternatives on a particular issue is 
liberal and which is conservative. Table 10 is 
based on only those citizens with some college 
education who, by virtue of that education, are 
presumably most skilled in linking abstract 
ideology to a specific policy question. The table 
shows that many of those citizens were unable 
to assign ideological labels to policy alternatives 
or make correct assignments, even though the 
question of the role of the government in 
guaranteeing jobs and a good standard of living 
has been an enduring source of partisan ideo- 
logical dispute over the years.23 . 

There was, however, a high degree of agree- 
ment about the policy-ideology linkage among 


23The question was: “Some people feel that the 
government in Washington should see to it that every 
person has a job and a good standard of living. 
Suppose that these people are at one end of this 
scale—at point number 1. Others think the government 
should just let each person get ahead on his [sic] own. 
Suppose that these people are at the other end—at 
point number 7. And, of course, some other people 
have opinions somewhere in between. ...” 


4 


Table 10. The Perceived Association of Liberals and Conservatives with Positions on the Question of 
Governmental Guarantees of Jobs and a High Standard of Living, 
among Persons with at Least Some College Education 


Liberal is Pro 


Governmental Liberal is No Difference Don’t Know 
Guarantee; Pro Self-Help; Between Liberal or 

Conservative is Conservative is Liberal and Conservative 

Pro Self-Help Pro Government Conservative Position Total 
\ 

Ideological Liberal 718% 11 2 9 100% 
Liberal 50% 22 12 16 - 100% 
Liberal Preference 51% 16 11 22 100% 
Centrist 30% 19 15 36 100% 
Conservative Preference 50% 15 16 19 100% 
Conservative 56% 13 6 25 100% 
` Ideological Conservative 81% 4 1 14 100% 


Source: Data are from the 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political Studies of the 


University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 
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the most ideological of these citizens. About 
four out of five of the most conservative and of 
the most liberal agreed that the liberal position 
was that of “supporting a governmental guaran- 
tee of full employment and a high standard of 
living,” while the conservative position favored 
“allowing each person to get ahead on his [sic] 
own.” The less extreme ideologues agreed far 
less often among themselves about the ideo- 
logical labels for policy alternatives. The num- 
ber of respondents who actually reversed the 
ideological positions, or said they did not know 
the liberal or conservative position, is particu- 
larly interesting; about a fifth of the most 
ideological conservatives and liberals gave one 
of these responses. Partisan disagreements,’ of- 
ten couched in ideological terms, have, over the 
last four decades, centered on the government’s 
role in guaranteeing full employment and insur- 
ing a high standard of living. Yet, in 1976, the 
highest levels of ideological commitment were 
‘required before substantial proportions of citi- 
zens with some college education were able to 
specify the liberal-conservative alternatives on 
this question of economic and social policy. 
And, even among the most ideological, about a 
fifth did not make the correct linkage. 

Three other policy questions are treated 
more summarily in Table 11. The 1972 perspec- 
tives on the proper treatment of unrest on the 
nation’s college campuses were those most 
clearly seen in ideological terms. And it was the 
college-educated among the liberals and conser- 
vatives who were most apt to make the correct 
link between policy alternatives and ideological 
position. Even the policy alternatives on the 
question of the rights of the accused, an issue 
central to much of the ideological debate over 
the law and order in the period from the middle 
sixties to early seventies, were in 1976 only 
moderately well understood in ideological 
terms. Again, it is the college-educated who 
were most apt to associate the policy alterna- 
tives posed by this issue with the correct 
ideological position. 


Elections as Policy Mandates 


Ideological location is an important factor in 
shaping voters’ choices on election day. In both 
1972 and 1976 ideological location made a 
significant contribution to the vote outcome. 
And that contribution was independent of 
party identification. In both years ideological 
location was also associated with differences in 
perceptions of the ideological positions of the 
parties and their candidates. But it does not 
necessarily follow that clear policy mandates 
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can be inferred from such “ideologically” based 
voting. To the contrary, we have shown that 
there are no simple relationships among ideo- 
logical location, perceptions of the ideological 
meaning of issues and the substance of specific 
policy preferences. 

It is true that a substantial minority of that 
electorate, perhaps 15—20 percent, hold views 
suggesting that their policy preferences and 
their perceptions of party and candidate issue 
positions are based on coherent ideology. At 
the other extreme, an even larger minority, at 
least 30—35 percent of the population, show no 
interest in organizing their preferences and 
perceptions of the political world in ideological 
terms. The balance, 45—55 percent, seem to 
have political perspectives which, however they 
may serve those individuals, do not permit 
aggregation into more general, ideological per- 
spectives with common meanings. These indivi- 
duals describe themselves with ideological 
labels, often hold attitudes similar to those of 
“real” ideologues, and may vote similarly; but 
unlike “real” ideologues they do not have 
coherent, well-articulated views of the political 
world. Their presence in the electorate suggests 
that even an electoral victory heavily influenced 
by the ideological self-labeling of the voters 
may defy interpretation in terms of a policy 
mandate. Conversely, issue voting may be most 
difficult to summarize with an ideological 
terminology of uniform relevance even to those 
who share policy preferences. 

Apparently, the translation of policy prefer- 
ences into ideologically based partisan electoral 
choices is subject to considerable slippage, 
primarily because most voters are unable to 
distinguish the liberal from the conservative 
positions on many issues. Apparently only the 
best-educated among the most ideological of 
voters understand the ideological implications 
of their policy preferences clearly enough to 
link themselves ideologically to policy prefer- 
ences and to party or candidate as well as, 
ultimately, to the vote decision. Thus, one 
frequent break in this chain occurs when voters 
attempt to associate policy alternatives with 
liberal or conservative issue positions. The 
meaning of the strong relationship between 
ideological location and the vote is, therefore, 
open to many interpretations; however, it is 
clear that issue voting and ideological voting are 
not coterminous, and that an ideological posi- 
tion is not simply a summary statement of 
many issue positions. Our demonstration of the 
extent to which ideological sentiments do not 
translate directly into policy preferences is 
entirely congruent with the research of Con- 
verse, Klingemann, Stimson and others who 
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Table 11. The Perceived Association of Liberals and Conservatives with Particular Positions on Issues, 
within Educational Levels 

Campus Unrest, 19724 Rights of the Accused, 1976 

High Grade High Grade 

Ideological Location College School School College School School 
Ideological Liberal 96 89 —é 78 68 - 
Liberal 89 49 41 53 37 28 
Liberal Preference 88 44 — 51 49 — 
‘Centrist 64 41 35 40 24 13 

Conservative Preference 83 52 — 42 32 = 4 
Conservative 78 67 47 62 35 27 
Ideological Conservative 88 79 43 70 61 37 

Jobs and Standard of Living, 1976° Inflation, 19724 

High Grade High Grade 

Ideological Location College School School College School School 
Ideological Liberal 78 22 - 63 58 — 
Liberal 50 35 30 55 36 28 
Liberal Preference 51 47 - 31 36 - 
Centrist 30 28 26 30 11 5 
Conservative Preference 50 30 — 26 24 - 
Conservative 56 42 23 22 22 18 
Ideological Conservative 81 67 54 35 12 9 


' Source: The data are from the 1972 and 1976 National Election Studies carried out by the Center for Political 
Studies of the University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. 


4Entry is proportion who associate liberalism with support for protesters, maintaining law and order with 


conservatism. 


bEntry is proportion who, associate liberalism with concern for the civil liberties of the accused, reduction of 


crime with conservatism. 


°Entry is proportion who associate liberalism with active role for government, individual self-help with con- 


servatism. 


dEntry is proportion who associate liberalism with government action against inflation, no immediate gov- 


ernment action with conservatism. 
©Too few cases for reliable estimation of entry. 


have documented the lack of ideological think- 
ing in mass electorates in the United States and 
Europe. The explanation of the various linkages 
and breaks in the linkages among policy prefer- 
ences, vote choices, perceptions of candidates 
and partisanship for voters with various ideo- 
logical sentiments provides a research agenda 
for the future. 
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Gender Roles and Party Roles* 
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This article uses discriminant analysis to assess sex and party differences across four aspects of 
party organization: incentives for participation, party role definitions, party activities and electoral 
ambition, The results illustrate that gender roles operate most distinctly in the two areas of 
electoral ambition and party activities. Party context is more important than sex in terms of the 
other two areas, party role definitions and incentives for participation. The authors conclude that 
party activists’ gender-related behavior can be better understood by discovering how the context of 
party organization either modifies or reinforces such behavior. 


Though an increasing number of women are 
active in party politics, their emergence into the 
ranks of the politically active does not appear 
to be totally unrestricted by traditional gender 
role expectations! Even where there is a 
conscious attempt to promote equality between 
the sexes, women still tend to perform routine 
tasks while men tend to dominate the functions 
surrounding organizational goals and political 
candidacy (e.g., Maisel, 1975, pp. 202-08). 
This research examines gender roles and party 
roles in one southern party setting. The analysis 
differs from previous work in two respects. 
First, the usual bivariate correlations of sex 
with other variables ‘are replaced by multivari- 
ate’ analysis in an attempt to map the overall 
pattern of hypothesized gender role differences. 

_ Second, the study moves away from a purely 
sociological perspective to a consideration of 
the effects of Republican or Democratic organi- 
zational context and asks, in effect, “What are 
the motivations, roles, activities and career 


*The authors are listed alphabetically. We acknow- ’ 


ledge the helpful comments of Donald C. Reitzes, W. 
P. Collins and several anonymous referees. The data 
collection was supported by a Georgia State University 
Urban Life Grant to the first two authors. 


lExisting research focusing directly on women in 
party organization is limited. The work most relevant 
to this undertaking includes Jennings: and Thomas 
(1968), Costantini and Craik (1972) and Lee (1976). 
A larger body of literature describing the incidence of 
women in party and elective leadership roles and as 
convention delegates includes the work of Johnson 
and Stanwick (1976), Huckshom (1976, pp. 25—26), 
Lynn and Flora (1977), Kirkpatrick (1974), Kirk- 
patrick (1976), Gruberg (1968) and Jaquette (1974). 


aspirations that differentiate, respectively, De- 
mocratic and Republican men and women 
activists?” - 

The research perspective draws upon expla- 
nations of gender differences offered in previ- 
ous studies of party activists (Jennings and 
Thomas, 1968; Costantini and Craik, 1972). 
Employing the Parsons and Bales theory of 
expressive and instrumental functions, Costan- 
tini and Craik (1972, p. 235) posit a parallel 
between the family and party organization: 
“The male party leader, like the husband, is 
more likely to specialize in the instrumental 
functions . . . those functions related to the 
external world. The female party leader, like 
the wife, tends to specialize in expressive 
functions . . . those concerned with... internal 
affairs.” To the extent that party activists 
receive and follow the gender role socialization 
traditionally prescribed for each sex, women 
would be expected to be more expressive and 
men more instrumental across four aspects of 
party organization: the pursuit of electoral 
careers, incentives for participation, party role 
definitions and performance of party duties. 

The instrumental nature of political ambi- 
tion is quite straightforward. As in the family, 
presumably some party members will spend a 
life of support within the organization (expres- 
sive roles) while others will venture forth in 
pursuit of career goals outside the basic unit 
(instrumental roles). The organizational “‘fami- ` 
ly” promotes the extra-organizational political 
careers of its ambitious members, who are - 
expected to be men. 

In a similar vein, the standard three-part 
division of incentives for participation (Clark 
and Wilson, 1961) can be divided into instru- 
mental/expressive categories. Material motives 
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involving the pursuit of individual monetary 
and career rewards would be- instrumental, 
while solidary or social considerations would be 
expressive. Purposive incentives involving at- 
tempts to affect public policy by using the 


organization to alter the direction of govern-:. 


ment could be considered instrumental.. 
Role definitions and activities in party stu- 


the expressive/instrumental breakdown, with 
electoral activities in effect representing instru- 
mental efforts. A more fundamental dimension, 
‘however, may cut across organizational and 
electoral categories. Both organizing and elec- 
toral work involve perfunctory tasks as well as 
nonroutine activities. The rather routine task of 
attending meetings is to be contrasted with the 
more innovative work involved in recruiting 
new members and expanding the organization. 
Electorally, tasks such as: putting out the mail 
must be contrasted with recruiting candidates 
and raising money. In this study, routine 
organizational or electoral roles and activities 
are considered expressive, while nonroutine 
organizational or electoral roles and activities 
are considered instrumental. 

-Because this study is concerned with build- 
ing a political taxonomy of the sexes, we must 
also consider a second category, party member- 
ship. Much evidence illustrates the differences 
between the parties in recruiting and other 
activities, which depend upon majority-minori- 
ty status, the social setting and the like (Crotty, 
1967; Pomper, 1965; Patterson, 1963; Bowman 
and Boynton, 1966; Conway and Feigert, 1974; 
Ippolito, 1969; Althoff and Patterson, 1966; 
Beck, 1974). Although some of this evidence is 
contradictory and some difficult to compare, 
the important point from our perspective is 
that gender roles do not operate in a political 
vacuum. It is to be expected, for example, that 
one party’s emphasis on organizational as op- 
posed to electoral goals or varying emphasis 
between the parties on the. cultivation of 
political careers could create more party than 
gender differences. 


2Other roles and activity dimensions can be iso- 
lated, of course. Ideological or opinion leadership, for 
example, is oftentimes separated from other activities, 
but such activity does not constitute a large propor- 
tion of the party worker’s time, particularly at the 
eae level (Conway and Feigert, 1974; Eldersveld, 
1964). 
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The Data. The data for this study come from a 
survey of Democratic and Republican political 
party officials in Fulton and DeKalb. Counties, 
Georgia, conducted from January to late April 
sof -1977. The counties contain approximately 


: tw6-thirds of metropolitan Atlanta’s 1.5 million 
dies typically fall into an organizational/elector- `; 
al dichotomy.” This dichotomy closely parallèls 


population. The Atlanta area supports viable 
Republican organizations that have emerged as 
successful competitors with the Democratic 
organizations, especially at the local level, 
although the Democrats remain the dominant 
party. 

The study focused on the people at the base 
of the four organizations because of the com- 
parability of positions across parties and be- 
cause the greatest proportions of women are 
found at the lowest levels. While there are some 
differences in the organizational groupings of 
workers, all four organizations attempt to 
secure precinct leaders. Many precinct leaders 
also occupy higher positions, especially in the 
Democratic party, but most are active only at 
the lowest level. Using official party lists, we 
sent letters to all precinct people. Trained 
interviewers then attempted to contact and 
interview all potential respondents. The stan- 
dard survey schedule took an average of one 
hour to complete. Of 419 potential respon- 
dents, 286 were reached and interviewed—a 
success rate of 68 percent.3 Of this group 27 
respondents provided incomplete information 
and were conséquently eliminated from the 
data set. The respondents analyzed -here include 
78 Democratic men, 56 Democratic women, 66 
Republican men and 59 Republican women. 
The questionnaire included items appropriate 
to the four major areas of concern. Respon- 
dents were provided with a series of reasons for 
their continuing involvement in party politics 
and were asked to rate the importance of 
each.4 We asked open-ended questions to tap 


3Thirteen percent of the party officials refused to 
allow an interview. The remaining 19 percent could 
not be reached and/or interviewed because of change 
of address, inaccuracies in party lists or illness. 
However, those completing the interviews closely 
resemble the known characteristics of the larger 
population of Atlanta party activists, although blacks, 
men, Republicans and Fulton County officials are 
slightly under-represented. 


4Respondents were asked to rate the importance of 
the following on a one to five (ow to high) scale: job 
experience, opportunity- to run for elective office, to 
affect government policy, and to make business and 
professional contacts, loyalty to the party, the excite- 
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role perceptions and administered a series of 
specific items on actual activities performed.5 
As for political ambition, each respondent was 
asked if s/he were interested in running for 
office if the opportunity arose. 


Data Analysis. We used discriminant function 
analysis to distinguish local party activists on 
the basis of their sex and party. The maximum 
number of functions that can be derived is 
equal to one less than the number of groups. In 
the present study, discriminant function analy- 
sis can distinguish the four groups—Democratic 
men, Democratic women, Republican men, 


ment of politics, the enjoyment of working with 
others. The coding scheme for this article was ordered 
to be consistent with the expressive/instrumental 
dimension, with the latter scored high. The last three 
incentives—loyalty, excitement and enjoyment—were 
reverse-coded to provide consistency across all items. 


5Up to four responses were coded on the role 
perceptions. The responses were classified as organiza- 
tional or electoral, summed and given value consistent 
with the expressive/instrumental dichotomy. The 
open-ended responses also were divided in terms of a 
routine/innovative breakdown such that routine or- 
ganizational responses (e.g., attendance at meetings) 
were differentiated from innovative roles (e.g., recruit- 
ment of new members); routine electoral roles (e.g., 
telephoning for candidates) were distinguished from 
innovative electoral roles (e.g., candidate recruitment). 
In both routine/innovative measures, the former was 
subtracted from the latter. As for activities, several 
objective questions were employed. The instrumental 
activities asked about were: raising money, talking to 
public officials, number of recruitment conversations, 
having run for office in the past. The expressive 
activities were: incidence of telephoning experience, 
transporting of voters, attendance at party meetings, 
routine between-election work within the party. The 
expressive activities were reverse coded. 


6 The analytical potential of discriminant function 
analysis is threefold. It is a more appropriate tech- 
nique than is multiple regression when the criterion 
variables in question are dichotomous (Kort, 1973) as 
party and sex in the present study. It can illustrate the 
relative contribution of the discriminating variables 
(Cooley and Lohnes, 1962, pp. 116-33). It may be 
used to classify groups, whether or not a priori 
probabilities of membership are known (Hoel, 1954, 
pp. 179-84; Anderson, 1958, pp. 133-52; Cooley 
and Lohnes, 1962); Discriminant analysis assumes a 
multivariate normal distribution and equal variance- 
covariance across all groups. However, Cooley and 
Lohnes (1971, p. 228) contend that the issue of 
homogeneity of group dispersions might be ignored as 
the technique is “‘fairly robust.” The covariance 
matrices of the four groups in this study were 
nonetheless examined, and the degree of equality was 
judged to be within acceptable limits. 
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Republican women—by up to three linear fine: 
tions best able to capitalize on the differences 
among the groups. Since the formal logic of the 
discriminant function model is not disturbed by 
treating independent criterion variables as “de- 
pendent”? and thus to be “predicted” by what 
normally, would be considered dependent vari- 
ables (Cooley and Lohnes, 1971), the method 
affords an opportunity to assess the magnitude 
of the differences between the characteristics of 
the criterion groups. Thus, the investigation 
seeks to determine patterns of group dif- 
ferences by treating two dichotomous variables, 
sex and party affiliation, as “dependent” ‘and 
employing the party organization variables de- 
scribed earlier to separate the group of political 
party activists into their correct sex and party 
categories.? Since membership in the four 
groups is known a priori, the ability of the 
discriminant function(s) to categorize Demo- 
cratic and Republican men and women will 
serve to evaluate the impact of gender role and 
party on political behavior in party organiza- 
tions. 


Findings 


The findings support the expectation that 
gender roles are important in the. life of the 
party organization but that the form of gender 
role relationships may be modified by the party 
context. The discriminant function analysis 
produces two functions., The first function is 
dominated by the enjoyment of politics as an 
incentive, but also contributing are the incen- 
tives` of the opportunity to make business 
contacts and the chance to run for office, and 
the routine-nonroutine nature of organizational 
role definitions (see Table 1).8 The second 
function is dominated by electoral ambition, 
but also contributing are the activities of 
attending party meetings, telephoning and can- 
vassing, and the routine-nonroutine nature of 
electoral role definitions. The incentive of 
desiring to make business contacts also appears 
on the second function (see Table 2). The 
group means in Table 1 show that the mean 


7TRao’s V was employed as the criterion for 
including variables in the discriminant function 
(Klecka, 1975). 


SIn each function, some party variables make larger 
contributions than others to the function’s discrimi- 
nating ability, and the party variables are arranged 
according to the absolute magnitude of their stan- 
dardized discriminant function coefficients. Those 
coefficients greater than |.25! are the basis for the 
characterization of each function. 
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Table 1. Distinguishing Characteristics of the Parties: Incentives and Roles 


Discriminating Party Variables 


Incentive: Enjoying politics 

Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine organizational 
Incentive: Desiring to make business contacts 
Incentive: Having the chance to min for office 
Ambition: Expressing aspirations for office 
Activity: Telephoning 

Incentive: Expressing party loyalty 

Activity: Transporting voters 

Role: Defining role as organizational 

Role: Defining role as electoral 

Activity: Registering voters 

Activity: Talking to public officials 

Activity: Taking initiative in recruiting candidates 
Incentive: Finding politics exciting 

Activity: Canvassing 

Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine electoral 
Activity: Collecting money 

Activity: Attending party meetings 


Group 


Democratic Women. 
Democratic Men 
Republican Women 
Republican Men 


Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 
Function I 
Incentives and Roles 


53956 
37611 
~.37103 
—.27391 
24094 
23740 
22014 
.21233 
21179 
-20335 
-19938 
—.18364 
.18106 
—.17252 
—.10986 
-10364 
08646 
00811 


Means 


—.879 
—.181 
.244 
741 


Sourcé: Computations from survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party Members, January- 


April, 1977. 


discriminant function scores for Democrats 
(both men and women) are negative and analo- 
gous scores for Republicans are positive, thus 
suggesting that the first function distinguishes 
between political parties. The group means 
in Table 2 show that the mean discriminant 
function scores for women (both Democratic 
and Republican) are negative and the scores for 
men of both parties are positive, thus suggesting 
that the second function distinguishes between 
the sexes. 

The predictive power of the two dis- 
criminant functions taken together is demon- 
strated in Table 3. On the basis of random 
assignment to four groups, one should be able 
to predict correct group membership 25 per- 
cent of the time. The use of the discriminant 
functions raises predictive ability to 57 percent, 
on the average. As Table 3 shows, the member- 
ship group of Democratic men is most easily 
predicted, and the least easily predicted mem- 
bership group is Republican men. 

The relative importance of the two functions 
can be determined by their ability to explain 
variance in all the discriminating variables and 


by their relationship to the four groups being 


. distinguished. The first function, distinguishing 


between the parties, with an eigenvalue? of 
496, explains 52.6 percent of the variance 
existing in the discriminating variables. The 
relationship between this function and the four 
groups is represented by a canonical correlation 
of .576. The second function, distinguishing 
between the sexes, with an eigenvalue of .401, 
explains 42.5 percent of the variance. Its 
relationship to the four groups is represented 
by a canonical correlation of .535. Together 
these two functions explain about 95 percent 
of the variance in the discriminating party 
variables. 1° 

The findings suggest that party activists can 


?The eigenvalue of a discriminant function repre- 
sents the part of the variance of all the discriminating 
variables explained by that function. 


10A third function, explaining 5 percent of the 
variance, was considered insignificant and is not 
presented or discussed. 
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Table 2. Distinguishing Characteristics of the Sexes: Ambition and Activities 
Standardized Discriminant 
Function Coefficients 
Function IL 
Discriminating Party Variables A Ambition and Activities 
Ambition: Expressing aspirations for office 55978 
Activity: Attending party meetings 36430 
Activity: Telephoning -35627 
Incentive: Desiring to make business contacts 29833 
Activity: Canvassing .27326 
Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine electoral -27180 
Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine organizational —.23715 
Activity: Collecting money .21908 
Incentive: Finding politics exciting 19887 
Incentive: Enjoying politics 15717 
Role: Defining role as organizational —.14668 
Incentive: Expressing party loyalty —.09247 
Activity: Registering voters 08414 
Activity: Taking initiative in recruiting candidates .07987 
Role: Defining role as electoral —.06569 
Incentive: Having the chance to run for office .04323 
Activity: Talking to public officials —.03305 
Activity: Transporting voters —.00301 
Group Means 
Republican Women —.778 
Democratic Women —.262 
Republican Men 152 
Democratic Men 648 


Source: Computations from survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party Members, January- 


April, 1977. 


be distinguished by party and by sex. But 
which party members exhibit the more instru- 
mental or expressive incentives and role defini- 
tions? Which sex is more ambitious and more 
responsible for the instrumental or expressive 
activities? —To answer these questions and to 
relate the findings to the theoretical perspective 
of instrumental and expressive gender and party 
roles, we must consider the instrumental/ex- 
pressive nature of the scoring for party variables 
and their positive or negative contribution to 
each set of individual discriminant function 


scores. The instrumental/expressive scoring of 
the party variables is illustrated in Table 4, 
which displays the mean scores on each dis- 
criminating variable for men and women of the 
two parties. The scoring procedure is such that 
instrumental values are always scored “thigh” 
and expressive values “low.” Thus, for example, 
those attending a high number of organizational 
meetings actually are scored lower than those 
attending few or no meetings, 

The contribution of each party variable to 
each individual’s discriminant function score is 


Table 3. Proportions of Correct Classifications by Two Discriminant Functions 


Actual Group 


All Respondents 
Democratic Men 
Democratic Women 
Republican Men 
Republican Women 


Percent Correctly 
N Predicted (N) 
259 57.1 (148) 
78 65.4 ( 51) 
56 51.8 ( 29) 
66 45.5 ( 30) 
59 55.9 ( 33) 


Source: Computations from survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party Members, January- 


April, 1977. 
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Table 4. Discriminating Variables? with Mean Scores for Each Group 
Democrats Republicans 
Party Organization Variables Men Women Men Women 
Incentives 
Having chance to run for office 2.44 2.07 1.76 1.39 
Desiring to make business contacts 2.67 2.63 1.94 1.49 
Expressing party loyalty* 2.31 1.88 3.02 2.27 
Finding politics exciting* 2.68 2.09 3.26 2.64 
Enjoying working with others in politics* 2.22 1.43 2.92 2.12 
Role Definitions : 
Organizational* 2.44 2.27 2.86 2.63 
Electoral 87 63 1.02 1.07 
Routine-nonroutine organizational 33 32 42 61 
Routine-nonroutine electoral .29 09 .23 9 
Activities 
Telephoning* .23 07 30 07 
Canvassing .78 -73 60 58 
Transporting voters* 63 64 85 69 
Collecting money 56 AG 55 53 
Registering voters 44 30 .24 32 
Taking initiative in recruiting candidates 2.69 2.46 2.70 2.56 
Attending party meetings* 74.59 63.79 73.44 63.42 
Talking to public officials 2.31 2.36 2.02 2.20 
Electoral Ambition 2.17 1.75 1.85 1.42 





Source: Computations from survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party Members, January- 


April, 1977. 


aOther variables entered in the discriminant analysis but not appearing in the final list of predictor variables 
were: Incentives: job experience, opportunity to be influential in the community; Activities: contacting other 
party officials, recruiting, talking to public officials on behalf of others, having run for public office in the past. 


*These variables indicate expressive functions and were reverse-coded so that higher values indicate instrumen- 


tality. 


determined by multiplying the party variable’s 
function coefficient by the individual’s stan- 
dardized (z) score on the party variable. The 
products for all party variable function coeffi- 
cients and related individual z scores are 
summed to provide each individual with a 
discriminant function score. Because all party 
variables are scored so that instrumental values 
are higher than expressive values, instrumental 
traw scores result in positive z scores and 
expressive raw scores result in negative z scores. 
The positive or negative result of the calcula- 
tion of each major part of an individual’s 
discriminant score on Function | is displayed in 
Table 5, and on Function II in Table 6. 

Table 5, based on those variables characteriz- 
ing Function I, demonstrates that it is the 
Democrats who score on the expressive ends of 
the incentive of enjoyment of politics and 
routine-nonroutine organizational roles but on 
the instrumental ends of the incentives of 
business contacts and future office-seeking. The 
Republicans are the reverse image of the Demo- 
crats on these party variables. Looking at the 


mean scores for these party variables in Table 4, 
we can verify that the Democrats tend to have 
instrumental scores on the incentives of the 
chance to, mn for office and the chance to 
make business contacts. Democrats have expres- 
sive scores reflecting enjoyment of politics and 
expressive, that is, routine scores on organiza- 
tional roles. Thus, the Democratic activists are 
more likely to emphasize material and solidary 
incentives than are the Republicans, while the- 
Republicans adopt more nonroutine organiza- 
tional roles than do the Democrats. 

Table 6, based on those variables characteriz- 
ing Function II, demonstrates that men score 
consistently on the instrumental ends of the 
party variables. Women score consistently on 
the expressive ends of the party variables. A 
glance at the mean scores in Table 4 verifies 
that women exhibit less electoral ambition than 
men, attend more meetings, do more telephon- 
ing and less canvassing. Women also are less 
motivated to work for the party because of the 
opportunity to make business contacts and are 
more likely to define their electoral roles as 
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“ Table 5. Contributions of Major Party Variables in Function I to Individual Discriminant Scores on Function I 


Most Discriminating Party Variables 


Incentive: Enjoying politics 

Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine organizational 
Incentive: Desiring to make business contacts 

Incentive: Having chance to run for office 


Contribution to Individual’s 

Sign of Discriminant Score 

Discriminant With With 

Function Instrumental Expressive 
Coefficient z Score (+) z Score (—) 

+ + 2 

+ + - 

- — + 

— — + 


Source: Summarized from computations of survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party 


Members, January-April, 1977. 


routine. 

Tables 5 and 6 show that the expressive/in- 
strumental concepts consistently distinguish be- 
tween the sexes but not between the parties. 
The Democrats and the Republicans, when 
considered simply as party members, exhibit a 
combination of expressive and instrumental 
incentives and party role definitions. 

The discriminant functions, of course, do 
not derive perfect divisions between the sexes 
on either function. Thus, on Function I, which 
divides the parties, Democratic women and 
Republican men are at the extremes with the 
means of Democratic men and Republican 
women falling to the inside of the extreme 
positions. On Function II, which divides the 
sexes, the extreme group scores are those of the 
Republican women and the Democratic men, 
while Democratic women and Republican men 
occupy the center portion of the array. 

The relative positions of men and women on 
the two functions allow an appraisal of the 
findings of Jennings and Thomas (1968, pp. 
483—84) that differences between the sexes are 
of less magnitude in the Democratic party than 


in the Republican party. The data employed in 
this study produce mixed findings. On the one 
hand, differences between the sexes are similar 
within both parties for discriminant Function 
II. The group centroids in Table 2, when 
compared between sexes within each party, 
show that on the average these differences are 
nearly the same within each party (a difference 
of .91 for Democrats and of .93 for Republi- 
cans). At the same time, Democratic women are 
more instrumental than Republican women, as 
are Democratic men in comparison to Republi- 
can men (differences of .52 for the women and 
.50 for the men). In other words, the level of 
instrumentality for both sexes is higher in the 
Democratic party, but the magnitude of dif- 
ferences between the sexes is similar in both 
parties. This pattern is especially marked for 
electoral ambition, the variable contributing 
most to distinguishing between the sexes (note 
the group mean scores for electoral ambition in 
Table 4). On the other hand, differences be- 
tween the sexes are not similar within each 
party for discriminant Function I distinguishing 
the parties. The group means in Table 1, 


Table 6. Contributions of Major Party Variables in Function H to Individual Discriminant Scores on Function II 


Most Discriminating Party Variables 


Ambition: Expressing aspirations for office 
Activity: Attending party meetings 

Activity: Telephoning 

Incentive: Desizing to make business contacts 
Activity: Canvassing : 

Role: Defining role as routine-nonroutine electoral 


Contribution to Individual’s 
Discriminant Score 


Sign of 
Discriminant With With 
Function Instrumental Expressive 
Coefficient z Score (+) z Score (—) 
+ + = 
+ + - 
+ + = 
+ + = 
+ + = 
+ + — 


Source: Summarized from computations of survey data in the Fowlkes-Perkins Study of Atlanta Area Party 


Members, January-April, 1977. 
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when compared within each party, show that 
on the average, differences between the sexes 
concerning this function are somewhat greater 
for the Democrats (a difference of .70 between 
Democratic men and women) than for the 
Republicans (a difference of .50 between Re- 
publican men and women). Democratic women 
have the negative group means most removed 
from all the other groups largely because of 
their expressive position on the enjoyment of 
politics, the variable most responsible for dis- 
tinguishing between the parties (see the group 
mean scores for enjoyment of politics in Table 
4). 


Discussion 


As in other organizations, many aspects of 
life within the political party are gender-related 
in that men and women are differently em- 
ployed. This study specifies and measures four 
aspects of party organization: party role defini- 
tions, party duties or activities, incentives for 
participation and electoral ambition. The evi- 
dence presented here suggests that in these 
party organizations gender distinctions are par- 
ticularly evident in two areas: ambition and 
activities. Activities such as attending meetings 
and telephoning can be understood as fulfilling 
the expressive support function and more com- 
monly as “women’s work.” More importantly, 
the party’s major goal—that of recruiting candi- 
dates and capturing office—is’also gender-re- 
lated. According to our research, men are more 
ambitious than women, an expressive/instru- 
mental differential that comports well with 
recent evidence that the under-representation 
of women in elective office is more the result of 
a paucity of women candidates than discrimina- 
tion against them at the polls (Karnig and 
Walter, 1976; Darcy and Schramm, 1977). 

What are the sources of sex-typed behavior? 
What are the implications for the party organi- 
zation of change in gender roles? Possible 
sources of gender discrimination are early so- 
cialization and adherence to stereotypes be- 
cause of fear of sanctions against deviant 
behavior (Lynn and Flora, 1977). And, of 
course, discrimination on the part of the party 
elite also is a possible source. However, as 
change occurs in society and challenges are 
carried out’ by women in party organization 
(Saloma and Sontag, 1973, pp. 108-10), one 
would expect that fewer women would be 
available for the routine functions they have 
performed in the past. Women may well be 
accommodated by being given a share of the 
more important positions, but will men begin 
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to share in carrying out the very important 
expressive functions at the base of the party? 
As women adopt less traditional gender roles 
and become less responsible for performing 
their traditional party roles, and if men cannot 
be encouraged to do the same, the party 
organization, which is already weak because of 
other reasons, may become weaker. 

The whole organizational life of the party, 
however, cannot be understood in terms of 
gender distinctions. The parties face common 
requirements in different ways, and the manner 
in which they meet common needs can be more 
a function of interparty variation than of 
gender differences. In two of the areas investi- 
gated—party role definitions and incentives for 
participation—party rather than sex is the more 
important variable. With respect to party role 
perceptions, Republican men and women see 
their organizational work as innovative, while 
Democratic women and men see their organiza- 
tional roles as routine. And, while it is true that 
within both parties women are somewhat more 
motivated than men to work because they 
enjoy politics, the larger distinction is between 
the parties; both Democratic women and men 
are more expressive than their Republican 
counterparts. Similarly, women have less moti- 
vation to work for material rewards than men, 
but the important distinction is between the 
parties, with the Democrats the more instru- 
mental of the two groups of activists. Even on 
those matters that are primarily gender-related. 
such as political ambition, the Democratic 
party contains higher levels of ambition than 
does the Republican party. 

The differences between the parties in the 
combination of instrumental and expressive 
incentives and party role definitions perhaps 
suggest something about the party system 
under investigation. The Democratic party is 
not only dominant in terms of current election 
returns but is also the long-standing party of 
the South. Those seeking material opportunity 
and the pleasure of politics may well find them 
in larger supply in the established party. Con- 
trary to what some might expect of the 
minority party (Jewell and Olson, 1978, p. 74), 
the Republicans talk less about organizational 
roles and more about electoral roles than the 
Democrats. However, the organizational roles 
reported by Republicans are more innovative 
than those reported by Democrats, suggesting 
that the newer party necessarily must pursue 
organizational development while the estab- 
lished party is more concerned with routine 
maintenance functions. 

The effects of party context may be unique 
to this particular setting, but the results of our 
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study do encourage a closer and more general 
examination of the political structures in which 
men and women operate. The actual mech- 
anisms by which party context affects organiza- 
tional orientations and behavior ‘are yet to be 
determined. The parties may attract people of 
different backgrounds and expectations, or the 
organizational setting and its political environ- 
ment may mold and shape party recruits. It is 
highly probable that both processes are at 
work. The evidence at hand encourages a 
research concentration on the comparative en- 
try characteristics’ of women and men who 
become involved in party politics and how 
these characteristics are modified or reinforced 
by organizational context. 
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This article proposes an alternative conceptualization of political tolerance, a new measurement 
strategy consistent with that conceptualization, and some new findings based upon this 
measurement strategy. Briefly put, we argue that tolerance presumes a political objection to a 
group or to an idea, and if such an objection does not arise, neither does the problem of tolerance, 
Working from this understanding, we argue that previous efforts to measure tolerance have failed 
because they have asked respondents about groups preselected by the investigators. Those groups 
selected as points of reference in measuring tolerance have generally been of a leftist persuasion. 
Our measurement strategy allowed respondents themselves to select a political group to which they 
were strongly opposed. They were then asked a series of questions testing the extent to which they 
were prepared to extend procedural claims to these self-selected targets. Using this approach, we 
found little change between the 1950s and the 1970s in levels of tolerance in the United States, a 
result that contradicts much recent research on the problem. ; 


Many theorists have argued that although a 
democratic regime may be divided by fierce 
conflicts, it can remain stable if citizens remain 
attached to democratic or constitutional proce- 
dures and maintain a willingness to apply such 
procedures—the right to speak, to publish, to 
run for office—on an equal basis to all, even to 
those who challenge its way of life. In this 
instrumental sense, tolerance is understood as 
valuable because it helps to maintain a stable 
democratic regime. In addition, since a tolerant 
regime is generally thought to be a good 
regime, tolerance is sometimes understood as a 


good in itself, as an essential characteristic of 


the good society. 

The earliest empirical studies of tolerance 
conducted during the 1950s (Stouffer, 1955; 
Prothro and Grigg, 1960; McClosky, 1964) 


*We wish to express our thanks to the University of 
Minnesota Graduate School and to the National 
Science Foundation, grant SOC 77—17623, for sup- 
porting this study. Considerable appreciation is ex- 
tended to the following for their most helpful com- 
ments on an earlier version of this article: David 
Booth, David Colby, William Flanigan, Daniel Minns, 
Leroy Rieselbach, W. Phillips Shively, James Stimson, 
Robert Weissberg, and James Davis. We could not take 
all of their advice because often it was contradictory, 
but the final product would have been considerably 
weakened were it not for their help. 


found high levels of intolerance and a good deal 
of unwillingness to extend civil liberties to 
objectionable groups. Many have therefore tak- 
en heart in recent findings which purport to 
show that levels of tolerance in the American 
public have increased substantially since these 
earlier studies were conducted (Davis, 1976; 
Nunn et al., 1978). It would appear that the 
political ferment of the 1960s and the declining 
salience of the cold war and of the communist 
issue have contributed to a more tolerant 
climate for political debate and dissent. Accord- 
ing to this research, then, much progress has 
been made in the United States over the past 
two decades in building a more tolerant politi- 
cal regime. 

However, the apparent connection between 
the social and political trends of the 1960s and 
1970s and the changing levels of tolerance 
reported in these studies may dissolve upon 
closer inspection. Though domestic communists 
declined in salience and visibility during this 
period relative to the 1950s, they were replaced 
as potential targets of tolerance by other groups 
challenging the political consensus. These 
groups, representing all shades of political 
opinion, were not generally received in a 
tolerant manner, either by members of the elite 
or by the public at large. The claim that a 
changed climate of opinion produced higher 
levels of tolerance is thus too facile, and it begs 
a number of questions about the sources of 
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tolerance and its meaning in a democratic 
regime. . 

These conclusions about changing levels of 
tolerance in American society derive from a 
particular tradition of research. This tradition 
incorporates common assumptions about the 

` meaning of tolerance and about the way the 

concept should be measured. These assump- 
tions, in turn, contributed heavily to the 
conclusions that were reached. As will be 
shown below, these assumptions about the 
meaning and measurement of tolerancé are 
unwarranted and, hence, the conclusions based 
upon them are inaccurate or, at least, incom- 
plete. 

This article, therefore, will reconsider the 
problem from the beginning. Since the tradition 
of empirical research on tolerance is powerful 
and persuasive, it will be necessary to examine 
its assumptions in some detail to demonstrate 
our objections to it. After reformulating the 
problem on the basis of more tenable assump- 
tions, we will proceed to our own analysis of 
the level of political tolerance in the United 
States. This analysis, in turn, will produce 
conclusions different from those of the. studies 
cited above. 


The Empirical Literature on Tolerance 


Despite the importance of the subject, the 
literature on political tolerance is not particu- _ 
larly extensive. We can point to six important 
studies spanning two decades: Stouffer’s (1955) 
study of attitudes toward communism; the 
Prothro-Grigg (1960) study of political tol- 
erance; McClosky’s (1964) study of levels of 
support for democratic norms; Lawrence’s 
(1976) study connecting tolerance with posi- 
tions on specific issues; Davis’ (1975) study 
testing Stouffer’s predictions about the effects 
of generation, age, and education on tolerance 
toward communists and atheists; and the Nunn, 
Crockett, and Williams (1978) more extensive 
update of Stouffer’s work. 

These studies are especially worthy of atten- 
tion because they draw some important conclu- 
sions about the way in which democracy in the 
United States supposedly operates. As their 
conclusions are based upon empirical findings, 
close attention should be given to the way the 
studies are executed and to the evidence upon 
which these conclusions rest. In particular, they 
should be examined in light of the following 
questions: How is tolerance defined? How is it 
measured? And what assumptions are made 
concerning the role of tolerance in a democratic 
polity? 

Among the earliest empirical studies of 
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tolerance in the United States was Stouffer's 
analysis of public attitudes toward communism, 
published in 1955. Based upon a large national 
survey conducted in 1954, the study was 
designed to measure public attitudes toward 
communism and the extent to which Americans 
were prepared to extend procedural rights to 
communists and suspected communists. Stouf- 
fer also examined attitudes toward two other 
groups on the left, atheists and socialists. 
Though the study purported to study tolerance 
of “nonconformity,” all but four of the fifteen 
items used to measure tolerance listed commu- 
nists or suspected communists as points of 
reference (Stouffer, 1955, Appendix C). The 
conclusions of the study, therefore, bear more 
closely upon tolerance of communists than 
upon tolerance more broadly understood. 

Stouffer’s findings were nevertheless impor- 
tant—and disturbing. Substantial majorities said 
that an admitted communist should not be 
permitted to speak publicly; or to teach in high 
schools or colleges, or, indeed, to work as a 
clerk in a store. Majorities also agreed that 
communists should have their citizenship re- 
voked, that books written by communists 
should be taken out of public libraries, that the 
government should have the authority to tap 
personal telephone conversations to acquire 
evidence against communists, and that, withal, 
admitted communists should be thrown in jail 
(Stouffer, 1955, Ch. 2). These attitudes soft- 
ened considerably when the same questions 
were posed about socialists, atheists, and sus- 
pected communists. However, large numbers of 
citizens responded intolerantly to these targets 
as well. These results have to be interpreted 
against the background of the McCarthy period, 
but they undermined the assumption that there 
existed a consensus in the society around 
procedural norms that allow extremist groups 
access to political institutions. 

Stouffer’s conclusions about tolerance in the 
United States, however, were more optimistic 
than his empirical findings at first glance 
seemed to warrant. He suggested that tolerant 
norms in the society would inevitably grow 
stronger as time passed: 


Great social, economic, and technological 
forces are operating slowly and imperceptibly 
on the side of spreading tolerance. The rising 
level of education and the accompanying de- 
cline in authoritarian childrearing practices in- 
crease independence of thought and respect for 
others whose ideas are different. The increasing 
geographical movement of people has a similar 
consequence, as well as the vicarious experi- 
ences supplied by the magic of our even more 
powerful media of communications (p. 236). 
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Stouffer concluded, then, that the intolerance 
of the early 1950s would abate because of 
increased education and other factors. 

Prothro and Grigg (1960) tried to discover 
whether there existed a consensus on general 
procedural norms of democracy and minority 
rights, and whether citizens were prepared to 
apply these abstract principles to specific situa- 
tions in which unpopular groups of individuals 
might be involved. They did find a general 
consensus on the principles, but this broke 
down on the specific applications of the norms, 
particularly when the principles were applied to 
communists. 

In a related study, McClosky (1964) com- 
pared political influentials and rank and file 
citizens in levels of support for abstract princi- 
ples and for the application of these principles 
to specific situations. He found members of the 
elite to be much more sympathetic to state- 
ments expressing the ‘‘rules of the game”; in 
addition, they were more likely than the 
general electorate to support the application of 
the general principles of free speech and opin- 
. ion to specific situations. He therefore con- 
cluded that “a large proportion of the elec- 
torate has failed to grasp certain of the underly- 
ing ideas and principles on which the American 
political system rests.” 1 

These studies were carried out and written 
during the peak of the cold war era when the 
denial of procedural rights to communists and 
related groups was the major concern of those 
interested in civil liberties. In the interim, the 
dimensions of political conflict have grown 
more complex, and challenges to the political 
consensus have come from many sources, in- 
cluding civil rights activists, feminists, op- 
ponents of the war in Vietnam, and various 
radicals and reactionaries. As the potential 
targets of intolerance have proliferated, it is 
even less appropriate now to measure tolerance 
solely with reference to communists and associ- 
ated groups. At the same time, by broadening 
the range of political opinion in the society, the 
ferment of the 1960s may have created a more 


tolerant environment for dissent. For these- 


reasons, the conclusions of these earlier studies 
need to be reconsidered. 

In a recent article, using National Opinion 
Research Center data collected in the early 
1970s, Lawrence (1976) has reconsidered the 
problem and has refined the conclusions of 
these earlier studies. Like Prothro and Grigg, he 


lJackman (1972) shows that most of the dift- 
ferences between elite and mass disappear once educa- 
tion is controlled. 
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is concerned with the relationship between 
positions on specific issues and the willingness 
to tolerate the actions of various groups con- 
cerned with these issues. Lawrence’s findings 
report a higher level of tolerance in the 1970s 
than that suggested by earlier studies. A majori- 
ty of citizens would permit all of the general 
acts of protest, except that involving- the 
blocking of a government building, and there 
was considerable consistency between evalua- 
tions of the abstract acts and their specific 
applications. This consistency, however, varied 
from issue to issue. Te 

The question of whether tolerance has in, 
fact increased since Stouffer’s study has been 
addressed in two separate studies. Davis (1975) 
attempted to test Stouffer’s prediction that 
tolerance would increase as levels of education 
in the society increased and as the average age 
of the population declined. Drawing upon the 
same NORC sample Lawrence used, Davis 
found a 22 percent increase in tolerance be- 
tween 1954 and 1971. He attributed 4 percent 
of this increase to higher levels of education, 5 
percent to cohort replacement, and 13 percent 
to increasing levels of tolerance among all 
cohort and educational groups. Thus, the bulk 
of the change apparenfly reflected general 
trends that strengthened tolerant political 
norms. What these trends were he did not 
venture to say, though he suggested that they 
involved a “general movement” in the society 
toward more liberal positions on all sorts of 
non-economic issues. 

Similarly, Nunn, Crockett, and Williams 
(1978) have attempted to measure changes in 
levels of tolerance by analyzing their own 
national survey conducted in 1973 that re- 
peated the Stouffer items. Like Lawrence and 
Davis, they found a considerable increase in 
tolerance between 1954 and the early 1970s. 
Since their survey contained the same questions 
Stouffer used, they were able to measure quite 
precisely the changes in levels of tolerance of 
communists, atheists, and socialists. This is 
demonstrated in Table 1, where, using NORC 
data, we present the responses to six questions 
about communists and atheists in both 1954 
and 1977. It is clear from these data that 
tolerance for these two groups increased signifi- 
cantly over this 23-year span. The increases 
range from 25 to 35 percentage points, depend- 
ing upon the question. Nunn et al., relying 
upon data from their own survey and from 
several NORC surveys conducted in the early 
1970s, observed a similar change. Thus, they 
found that while in 1954 only 31 percent of 
the public could be classified as tolerant on 
their overall tolerance index, fully 55 percent 
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Table 1. Increases in Tolerance of Atheists and Communists, 1954-1977 (Percent) 
1977 1954 
NORC Stouffer Increase 
Should an atheist be allowed to speak?* 63 37 26 
Should an atheist be allowed to teach? 39 12 27 
Should a book written by an atheist be removed from the library? 60 35 25 
Should a communist be allowed to speak? 57 27 30 
Should a communist be allowed to teach? 41 6 35 
Should a book written by a communist be removed from the library? 57 27 30 


Source: Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan, 1954 data; National Opinion Research Center, 


University of Chicago, 1977 data. 


*The data reported are the percentages giving the tolerant response. These questions have been repeated by 
NORC several times in the 1970s and the results are all virtually identical to those in column one above. 


could be so classified by 1973. They concluded, 
“The most important finding from our efforts 
to track trends in American tolerance is that 
citizens who are most supportive of civil liber- 
ties have emerged as the majority in our 
society~and they’ are not a ‘silent majority’ ” 
(p. 12). 

The conclusions of these two studies then 
are, first, that levels of tolerance in the United 
States have increased significantly in the last 20 
years and, second, that these changes flow 
partially from higher levels of education, par- 
tially from aging and cohort replacement, but 
primarily from broader political forces that 


have improved the climate for tolerance and- 


civil liberties. Nunn and his associates mention 
such factors as the secularization of society and 
the Watergate episode as sources of the change, 
and they go so far to conclude that, “given the 
substantial increase in public support for demo- 
cratic principles, the.risk of demagogic takeover 
or the undermining of civil liberties, is less now 
than it once was” (p. 158). In other words, 
they have gone well beyond their empirical 
finding that tolerance of communists, atheists, 
and socialists has increased and have proceeded 
to conclude that tolerant beliefs in general are 
now more widely held, and that support for 
democratic principles has increased as well. 


Furthermore, the conclusion that tolerance has | 


increased since 1954 rests upon assumptions 
about the meaning and measurement of tol- 
erance that Stouffer first introduced. The con- 
clusion therefore hinges in part on the validity 
of these assumptions. To challenge this conclu- 
sion, we must reconsider the assumptions upon 
which it is based. As we do this, a more tenable 
basis for the study of tolerance will be de- 
veloped. 


A Reconsideration of 
Political Tolerance 


Tolerance implies a willingness to “put up 
with” those things that one rejects. Politically, 
it implies a willingness to permit the expression 
of those ideas or interests that one opposes. A 
tolerant regime, then, like a tolerant individual, 
is one that- allows a wide berth to those ideas 
that challenge its way of life (see Crick, 1973, 
Ch. 3). 

We should observe at the outset, then, that 
tolerance presumes opposition or disagreement. 
If there is no reason to oppose, then there is no 
occasion for one to be tolerant or intolerant. 
The question does not arise, since it is pointless 
to ask people to tolerate a doctrine or practice 
of which they approve or toward which they 
are indifferent. The problem of tolerance only 


. arises once there are grounds for real disagree- 


ment; what one proceeds to do at this point 
determines whether one is tolerant. 

In this sense, tolerance is conceptually “con- 
tent-free” in that the content of the ideas that 
one opposes are irrelevant to the principle 
itself, One is tolerant to the extent one is 
prepared to extend freedoms to those whose 
ideas one rejects, whatever these might be. The 
analytical problem, ‘from our standpoint, arises 
from the fact that people oppose of reject 
different groups or ideas. Smith may be particu- 
larly concerned about communists, while Jones 
is concerned about the Ku Klux Klan, and so 
on. To measure tolerance, we must first discern 
an objection, and this cannot be assumed by 
simply asking respondents about generally un- 
popular groups. They must identify such groups 
for themselves, since the targets of intolerance 
may vary widely among individuals. If respon- . 


z 
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dents are simply asked about groups that are 
generally assumed to be unpopular and tol- 
erance is measured with reference to attitudes 
about these groups, we are bound to confuse 
tolerance with the contents of respondents 
beliefs about the groups the investigator selects. 

In the studies previously reviewed, the mea- 
sures of tolerance were not content-free, since 
the questions asked invariably referred to speci- 
fic groups, generally of a leftist persuasion. The 
items used in Stouffer’s study, and in subse- 
quent attempts to monitor changing levels of 
tolerance, referred to communists, atheists, and 
socialists. Hence, in these studies, tolerance and 
intolerance for these particular groups have 
been confused with tolerance and intolerance 
more generally understood. The difficulty with 
this technique is that while one might be 
tolerant of communists or other radical groups, 
one might at the same time be quite intolerant 
of other groups on the right, such as racists, 
fascists, or nativists. At the same time, those 
who support repression against groups on the 
extreme left could be very tolerant of the 
groups just mentioned. Thus, the validity of 
items used to measure tolerance is fundamental- 
ly called into question.” 


A Content-Controlled 
Measure of Tolerance 


What is needed is a measurement procedure 
which allows respondents themselves to specify 
the groups they most strongly oppose. In an 
attempt to obtain such a measure, we de- 
veloped and tested the following measurement 
approach. First, we provided each interview 
respondent with a list of potentially unpopular 
groups that ranged from communists and social- 


2%In order to examine the validity of our critique by 
using the Stouffer items, we have performed a 
maximum likelihood factor analysis of the 1954 and 
1974 Stouffer items, applying the SIFASP computer 
program which allows a simultaneous fitting of a 
model to separate populations (Jéreskog, 1969, 1970, 
and 1973). For a brief presentation of these results, 
see Sullivan et al. (1979). In brief, we find that almost 
all of the change in tolerance in the Stouffer items can 
be explainéd as a result of the decreasing salience of 
the three groups studied: communists, socialists, and 
atheists. Almost none of it can be accounted for by 
changes in attitudes toward the three acts noted in 
Table 1 (allowing atheists or communists to speak, to 
teach, or to have their books in a public library). A 
somewhat more detailed analysis of these data can be 
obtained from the authors. Our case, however, rests 
primarily upon the original data presented in this 
article. 
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ists on the left, to fascists, John Birch Society 
members, and Ku Klux Klan members on the 
tight. We also included a number of groups, 
such as atheists, pro-abortionists, and anti-abor- 
tionists, which we expected in some ways to 
represent positions that are orthogonal to the 
left-right dimensions. (See Appendix A for the 
exact question wording and the specific groups 
listed.) Respondents were then asked to identi- 
fy the group they liked the least, and we made 
it very clear that they could select a group not 
on our list. Respondents were then presented 
with a series of statements in an agree-disagree 
format which elicited their views about a range 
of activities in which members of that group 
might participate. The following statements 
were among those included in the series: 


(1) Members of the should be banned 
from being president of the United States. 


(2) Members of the should be allowed 
to teach in the public schools. 


(3) The should be outlawed. 


(4) Members of the __ should be allowed 
to make a speech in this city. 


(5) The should have their phones 
tapped by our government. 


(6) The should be allowed to hold 
public rallies in our city. 


The statements were read as they appear 
above with the blanks filled with the group 
selected by each respondent. Respondents were 
also asked to pick their second least-liked 
group, and questions 1—6 were repeated. (Addi- 
tional groups could be volunteered by the 
respondent; in fact, we encouraged this. See 
Appendix A.) 

Our intention was to avoid contaminating 
the tolerance-intolerance dimension with the 
respondents’ political beliefs. If we had merely 
asked all respondents whether communists 
should be allowed to hold public office, their 
responses would depend not only on their levels 
of tolerance, but also on their feelings toward 
communists. Previous studies have looked at 
tolerance in either of two ways: (1) by asking 
respondents whether they would tolerate cer- 
tain groups, such as communists, socialists or 
atheists (Stouffer, 1955; Davis, 1975); or (2) by 
asking respondents whether they agree with 
general procedural norms in abstract terms. 
(Prothro and Grigg, 1960, and McClosky, 1964, 
used both of these procedures.) The advantage 
of our procedure is that it creates a situation in 
which the evaluation of each respondent 
toward the group in question is held constant. 
This measurement generates “content-con- 
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trolled” responses and also prevents respon- 
dents from expressing agreement with general 
norms which they then fail to apply to specific 
groups. Clearly, our measures are not “content- 
free” since there is a context and a specific 
group toward which each respondent must 
react. We thus call it a ‘“content-controlled” 
measure, to emphasize that we have attempted 
to “control for’ the content by allowing 
respondents to select functionally equivalent 
groups. We view the group selected by each 
respondent as having a similar meaning across 
respondents’ psychic organizations, even 
though different groups are selected. 

A second sample was presented with the 
Stouffer approach to measuring tolerance, 
which specified either communists or atheists as 
points of reference. These items are identical to 
those used by Stouffer in his 1955 study (and 
by NORC in the 1970s) to measure tolerance of 
nonconformity, and they consisted of the 
following questions: 


(1) There are always some people whose ideas 
are considered bad or dangerous by other 
people. For instance, somebody who is 
against all churches and religion. If such a 
person wanted to make a speech in your 
city against churches and religion, should 
he be allowed to speak, or not? 


(2) Should such a person be allowed to teach 
in a college or university, or not? 


(3) If some people in your community sug- 
gested that a book he wrote against church- 
es and religion should be taken out of your 
public library, would you favor removing 
this book, or not? 


(4) Now, I should like to ask you some 
questions about a man who admits he is a 
communist. Suppose this admitted com- 
munist wanted to make a speech in your 
community. Should he be allowed to 
speak, or not? 


(5) Suppose he is teaching in a college. Should 
he be fired, or not? 


(6) Suppose he wrote a book which is in your 
public library. Somebody in your commu- 
nity suggests that the book should be 
removed from the library. Would you favor 
removing it, or not? 


By our standards, these questions do not 
guarantee equivalence of group meaning, since 
they measure tolerance with reference to 
groups selected by the investigators. We would 
expect these items primarily to measure atti- 
tudes toward communists and atheists rather 
than tolerance. Since we have presented these 
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different sets of questions to separate random 
samples, we can readily. measure the influence 
of different measurement strategies. 


Levels of Tolerance: 
Differences by Measurement Strategy 


We conducted two independent surveys in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota during the 
spring and summer of 1976. One independent 
random sample of respondents was asked our 
new set of tolerance questions while the other 
was asked the old Stouffer set. Two indepen- 
dent random samples of size 300 were selected 
from the Twin Cities’ city directories, which 
include a listing of all adults in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Interviews were completed with 200 
persons using the old questions and with 198 
persons using the new questions, a response rate 
of about 66 percent.3 

In addition, we will present data from a 
national opinion survey conducted for us by 


~ NORC in the spring of 1978. We included our 


content-controlled questions as well as four of 
the Stouffer questions. Thus we can compare 
the results both from an equivalent samples 
design and from a single sample which was 
asked both sets of questions. 

Table 2 presents the percentage of tolerant 
responses for questions using both the least- 
liked and the second least-liked groups:in one 
of the Twin Cities samples. The comparable 


3Interviewers were trained by the senior author 
during a one-day workshop and subsequent individual 
training sessions. Each interviewer conducted several 
practice interviews and was evaluated by the senior 
author and the subjects being interviewed. A lengthy 
training manual was prepared and much time was 
spent to ensure that interviewers would handle similar 
situations and problems in the same, objective manner. 
Weekly meetings were held after the interviewing 
began to go over problems and to standardize re- 
sponses to these problems. The interviewers were hired 
through the University Employment Service at the 
University of Minnesota. Approximately 15 inter- 
viewers were used, most of them students. All inter- 
viewees were called or visited personally by a research 
assistant subsequent to the interview to ensure that 
the reported interview had taken place and that the 
interviewer had been competent. We have been unable 
te discover any data problems related to interviewers. 

The two samples do not differ from each other or 
from the population on any demographic character- 
istics (see Sullivan, Piereson and Marcus, 1978). Both 
samples are representative of the larger population, 
and differences in tolerance may thus be attributed to 
different measurement strategies rather than dif- 
ferences between samples per se. i 
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Table 2. Levels of Tolerance for Content-Controlled and for Stouffer Items 
1976 Twin Cities Split Samples 1978 NORC 
Percent Tolerant, Percent Tolerant, Percent Tolerant, 
Least-Liked Second Least- Least-Liked 
A. Content-Controlled Items Group Liked Group Group 
Members of the should be banned from 
being president of the U.S. 28 32 16 
Members of the should be allowed to 
teach in public schools. 26 30 19 
The should be outlawed. 33 : 43 29 
Members of the should be allowed to 
make a speech in this city. 70 67 50 
The should have their phones tapped by 
` our government. 70 70 59 
The should be allowed to hold public 
rallies in our city. 57 51 34 
B. Stouffer Items Percent Tolerant Percent Tolerant 
Should an atheist be allowed to speak? * 78 65 
Should an atheist be allowed to teach? 63 40** 
Should a book written by an atheist be removed 
from the library? 80 > 62 
Should a communist be allowed to speak? 71 63 
Should a communist be allowed to teach? 62 40** 
Should a book written by a communist be 
removed from the library? 79 64 


Source: Twin Cities Survey and National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago. 
*See the text for the exact question wording. For part A, N = 198 and for part B, N = 200, in the 1976 split 


samples. 


** Question not asked in the 1978 survey. Figures are from the 1977 NORC General Social Survey. N= 1509, 


in the 1978 NORC Survey. 


percentages for the Stouffer items, given to the 
other Twin Cities sample, are also in Table 2, as 
well as the results from the 1978 NORC survey. 
According to the Twin Cities sample which 
responded to the Stouffer items, strong majori- 
ties are tolerant on every item, ranging from 62 
percent tolerant on the “communist-teach” 
question to 80 percent tolerant on the “athe- 
ist-book” question. According to the other 
Twin Cities sample, which responded to the 
content-controlled questions, the portrait looks 
more bleak. The percentage tolerant ranges 
from 26 on the teaching question, to 70 on the 
speech and wiretapping questions. In.fact, one 
finds only one-third of the citizenry willing to 
say that their least-liked group ought not to be 
outlawed. Further, only about one-fourth of 
the respondents were willing to alow members 
of their least-liked group to teach in schools, 
and to say they ought not to be banned from 
being president. Only about half were willing to 


allow this group to hold public rallies in their 
cities.4 

It is our interpretation that the content-con- 
trolled items reveal more intolerance than the 
Stouffer items because they allow respondents 
to select from a much wider range of groups. 
People who may be willing to allow com- 
munists and atheists their full range of civil 
liberties, perhaps because they sympathize with 
such groups or fail to find them particularly 
threatening, may be unwilling to allow the Ku 
Klux Klan the same rights, perhaps because 
they do not sympathize with the Klan and find 
it dangerous. 

None of the Stouffer items in column one 


4Since our questions are five-point agree-disagree _ 
items, the percentage tolerant reflects those who agree 
or agree strongly (or disagree, depending upon the 
direction of the statement). 
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produces a majority in favor of depriving either 
of these groups of fundamental civil liberties. It 
should be noted, however, that these sets of 
questions are not strictly comparable. The 
contents of the questions are not identical, and 
in addition, the content-controlled items were 
presented in an agree-disagree format while the 
Stouffer items were presented in a yes-no 
format. Nevertheless, over half of the Twin 
Cities respondents given the content-controlled 
items believe that their least-liked group should 
be outlawed, hardly consistent with the recent 
conclusion that the mass public is increasingly 
tolerant. 

Our content-controlled question on allowing 
the least-liked group to teach is worded similar- 
ly to the Stouffer item on allowing atheists or 
communists to teach, and while only 26 per- 
cent of the content-controlled sample thought 
members of a least-liked group should be 
allowed to teach, fully 63 and 62 percent of the 
sample responding to the Stouffer items gave 
the tolerant response. Certainly this suggests 
that although tolerance of communists and 
atheists has increased, the overall extent of 
tolerance may not have changed much at all. 
Our analysis suggests that the explanation for 
Davis’ and Nunn’s findings could well be one 
Davis rejects: that the cold war and fervor of 
the 1950s produced a convenient outlet for 
intolerance against communists and their “fel- 
low traveler” atheists. Since the number of 
targets (on both the right and left) for political 
intolerance multiplied during the 1960s and 
1970s, and since the cold war fervor of the 
political elites waned considerably during this 
time, we might well expect more tolerant 
responses toward communists and atheists 
while, at the same time, other groups were 
becoming the major targets of this intolerant 
impulse. We suggest that the aggregate level of 
tolerance may not have increased very much, 
even though tolerance toward these particular 
groups has undeniably increased. 

Table 2 also presents the results from the 
national survey. In general, the results are 
consistent with our question-wording experi- 
ment. In the national sample, using the con- 
tent-controlled questions, we find that 19 
percent are tolerant on the teaching question, 
while with the Stouffer teaching questions, we 
find 40 percent are tolerant (for atheists and 
for communists). Similarly, 50 percent are 
tolerant if we rely on the controlled question 
about freedom of speech, while 65 and 63 
percent are tolerant if we use the Stouffer 
items. So it appears that whether one uses one 
sample, including both sets of questions, or uses 
equivalent samples, asking each sample one set 
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of questions, the conclusion is inescapable: 
higher levels of tolerance are indicated with the 
Stouffer items. And although some of the 
content-controlled items indicate a majority of 
tolerant citizens, most do not. 

Some of the differences between the two 
sets of items are the result of somewhat 
different wordings of the questions. Further, 
the degree of tolerance depends in part on the 
nature of the act to be tolerated. Some acts are 
“easier” to tolerate: for example, allowing 
someone to speak as against allowing someone 
to teach. Nevertheless, the wording of two of 
the items across the sets, the speaking and 
teaching items, are similar enough to attribute 
the observed differences in tolerance to differ- 
ences in measurement strategies. 

The responses on the second least-liked 
group are slightly more tolerant than on the 
least-liked group. Certainly this is true of the 
first three items in Table 2, those that show the 
smallest proportion of tolerant responses. The 
first two indicate an increase in tolerance of 4 
percent, the third an increase of 10 percent. 
This suggests that for each respondent, as we 
move from the least-liked group toward groups 
that are assessed more neutrally, we find the 
indicated tolerance to be higher. Therefore the 
Stouffer items produce more apparent tol- 
erance because the communists and atheists are 
not “least-liked” for many respondents in the 
current population, so that these respondents 
appear to be more tolerant. 

We can examine this point in more detail by 
analyzing the data in Table 3. In the content- 
controlled survey, after we asked respondents 
our six tolerance questions about their least- 
liked group, each respondent then judged that 
group (on a seven-point scale) on the seven 
pairs of adjectives listed in Table 3. We also 
repeated this procedure for each respondent’s 
second least-liked group. In the Twin Cities 
sample that contained the Stouffer items, we 
asked each respondent to judge communists 
and atheists on the same seven pairs of adjec- 
tives. 

Looking first at the mean scores for the 
content-controlled items, we see that the three 
most extreme adjective pairs are good-bad, 
democratic-undemocratic, and dangerous-safe. 
The other items all have mean evaluations 
among the middle three categories. The respon- 
dents’ least-liked groups are perceived as uni- 
formly bad, undemocratic, and dangerous. As 
one would expect, the means are less negative, 
closer to the middle categories, for the second 
least-liked group. A different picture emerges, 
however, for the Stouffer items. For the sample 
given these items, almost all seven adjective 
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pairs for both communists and atheists have 
means in the middle categories of 3, 4, and 5. 
For example, although the least-liked group has 
a mean of 6.14 on the good-bad dimension, 
that figure is 5.41 for communists and only 
4.61 for atheists; while for the least-liked group 
the mean on democratic-undemocratic is 6.38, 
for communists it is 6.07 and for atheists it is 
4.81. For the least-liked group it is 1.89 on 
dangerous-safe, for communists it is 2.62 and 
for atheists it is 3.37. In fact, when one 
compares the means for the least-liked group to 
the means for communists and atheists, in all 
14 instances the means move from the less to 
the more desirable evaluation. Thus, atheists are 
perceived as less important, less dishonest, less 
bad, less unpredictable, less dangerous, less 
strong, and less undemocratic than the respon- 
dents’ least-liked group. The same is true of 
communists. 

We feel quite certain, then, that the mass 
public is still generally intolerant today. Toler- 
ance of atheists and communists has increased 
primarily because they are now perceived as less 
threatening and dangerous than they were in 
the 1950s. Other groups are now more salient, 
and one must study a multiplicity of groups to 
study tolerance. The reader might note that in 
every case, the mean score for the second 
least-liked group is less “negative” than that of 
the least-liked group. Although the differences 
are generally small, they are consistent. We 
expect that if one were to progress down the 
line toward third, fourth, fifth, etc. least-liked 
groups, tolerance would slowly increase. 

In the national sample, the mean score for 
the least-liked group was 1.97 on dangerous- 
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safe and 6.09 on good-bad. Thus, we have again 
found groups toward which almost all respon- 
dents feel negative, and which almost all feel 
are dangerous. That, of course, is the intent of 
our measurement procedure. If some respon- 
dents feel more positive than others toward the 
group we ask them about, it is not clear that we 
are measuring tolerance in a meaningful way. 
We feel confident that our procedure controls 
for such exogenous influences, 


The Content-Controlled Measure: 
A Brief Look at Validity 


The exact question wording of our content- 
controlled measure is given in Appendix A. The 
frequency distributions for groups selected as 
least-liked and second least-liked are found in 
Table 4. (All data presented from this point on 
are from the NORC 1978 national survey.) 
Only 38 percent of all respondents selected the 
socialists, communists or atheists as their least- 
liked groups, which suggests that in the earlier 
NORC studies used by Davis (1975) and the 
study by Nunn et al. (1978), approximately 60 
percent of respondents were probably ques- 
tioned about other than their least-preferred 
group. In fact, fully 30 percent of our respon- 
dents selected one of the three radical-right 
groups included in our analysis, and an addi- 
tional 14 percent chose the Black Panthers and 
the Symbionese Liberation Army, radical-left 
groups not in existence in the 1950s. The major 
point, of course, is that the choices were spread 
out across the ten groups; if we were to ask 
respondents about only a subset of them, it 
would be more difficult for some respondents 


Table 3. Semantic Differential Items for Both the Content-Controlled and the Stouffer Measures; 





Twin Cities Samples 
Content-Controlied Measures Stouffer Measures 
Mean Score* for Mean Score for 

Least-Liked Second-Least- Mean Score Mean Score 

Group - Liked Group for Communists for Atheists 
Important-Unimportant 4.55 4,29 4.33 4.48 
Honest-Dishonest 5.27 5.20 4.77 3.74 
Good-Bad 6.14 6.09 541 4.61 
Predictable-Unpredictable 4.96 4.66 4.71 4.65 
Dangerous-Safe 1.89 2.20 2.62 3.37 
Strong-Weak 3.62 3.48 3.63 3.92 
Democratic-Undem ocratic 6.38 6.24 6.07 4.81 


Source: Twin Cities Survey, 1976. 


*These means are based on semantic differential scales ranging from 1—7. The higher the mean, the closer the 
average perception was to the second of the adjective pairs. For example, the mean of 6.14 for good-bad reflects 
the fact that almost every respondent perceived their least-favorite group as bad, while the mean of 1.89 on 
dangerous-safe means almost all of them perceived this group as dangerous (rather than safe). 
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Table 4. Targets of Intolerance (Percent) 


Socialists 
Communists 
Atheists 
Symbionese Liberation Army 
Black Panthers 
Pro-abortionists 
Anti-abortionists 
John Birch Society 
Ku Klux Klan 
Fascists 

Other Group 
Don’t Know 


N= 1509 


Least-Liked 
Group 


Second Least- 
Liked Group 


2 
19 
7 
10 
10 


Bu 


N 
OWN ARH \ AOOO 
w 


It 


Source: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 1978 Survey. 


to be tolerant. For the 29 percent of our 
respondents who selected communists as their 
least-liked group, it would be quite difficult for 
them to exhibit tolerance if we merely asked 
them questions about the communists. For the 
remaining 60 or 70 percent, however, it might 
be much easier because they do not fear the 
communists, or feel them dangerous or threat- 
ening. This is likely to be true no matter which 
group we study, so long as we do the selecting 
and force each respondent to react to our 
predetermined groups. f 

To examine the validity of our measure- 
ment, we gave our respondents the traditional 
seven-point liberal-conservative self-identifica- 
tion scale. In Figure 1, we present the mean 
score on this scale for respondents who picked 
each of the various groups as their least-liked 
group. For example, the respondents who 
selected the John Birch Society as their least- 
liked group had a mean score on the self-place- 
ment scale of 3.38, toward the liberal end; 
those who selected the socialists had a mean 
score of 4.47, toward the conservative end of 
the scale. As is evident from the rank-ordering 
in the figure, the groups are ordered roughly as 
one would expect if one assumes that liberals 
generally dislike right-wing groups and conser- 
vatives dislike left-wing groups. Four groups of 
respondents had mean scores on the liberal side 
of 4 (the neutral point): those who selected the 
Birch Society, fascists, the Klan, and anti-abor- 
tionists as their least-liked. Six groups had 
means on the conservative side of 4: those who 
selected the socialists, the SLA, communists, 
atheists, the Black Panthers, and pro-abortion- 
ists. The groups of respondents selecting the 
groups studied by Stouffer (and subsequently 


by Davis and Nunn) had means ranging between 
4.29 and 4.47, clearly on the conservative side. 
Thus in those studies, it is probably true that 
respondents who identified themselves as con- 
servatives had more difficulty giving tolerant 
responses about the communists, socialists, and 
atheists than did those who considered them- 
selves liberals. To study tolerance correctly, one 
needs to include groups from the entire ideo- 
logical spectrum, and apparently our procedure 
affords such coverage.® 

It appears that’ our measure does what it 
should—it discriminates between liberals and 
conservatives, and it presents a number of 
groups from across the ideological spectrum. 
This makes it likely that most of our respon- 


5To examine further the validity of our measure- 
ment, we repeated the analysis in Figure 1 using 
respondents’ second least-liked group, and our results 
were identical. The extremes are again represented by 
those whose second least-liked group is the Birch 
Society (mean of 3.33) ‘and those whose second 
least-liked group is the socialists (mean of 4.92). 
Again, respondents whose second least-liked group is 
the Birth Society, fascists, anti-abortionists, and the 
Klan, have mean self-placement scores on the liberal 
end of the continuum, while those whose second 
least-liked group is the Black Panthers, the SLA, 
communists, pro-abortionists, atheists, or socialists 
have mean scores on the conservative end of the 
continuum. We repeated this exercise using four of the 
Survey Research Center’s issues questions—on jobs, 
medical care, school integration, and black welfare— 
and the results are basically the same. (We created a 
scale using these four issues, and did our analysis for 
both least-liked and second least-liked group. These ` 
figures are available from the authors.) 
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2. Fascists 3.49 (N=76) oh 
3. Ku Klux Klan (KKK) 3.76 {N=335) . 
4, Anti-Abortionists (Anti-A) 3.93 (N=27) 
5. Pro-Abortionists (Pro-A) 4.21 (N=53) 
6. Black Panthers 4.26 (N=77) 
7. Atheists 4.29 (N=112) 
8. Communists 4.34 (N=396) 
9. Symbionese Liberation Army (SLA) 4.43 (N=110} 
10. Socialists 4.47 (N=19) 


Source: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 1978 Survey. 


Figure 1 Liberal-Conservative Self-Placement by Least-Liked Group 


dents were able to find one of their disliked 
groups on our list. 

Another way to examine the validity of our 
measurement procedure is to examine what we 
shall label “crossovers.” By crossovers we refer 
to those respondents who select one right-wing 
and oné left-wing group as their two least-liked 
groups. If our respondents do indeed select as 
disliked those groups furthest away from them- 
selves on the ideological continuum, then we 
expect that respondents near the middle of the 
continuum would be more likely to be cross- 
overs than those who more clearly label them- 


J 


selves as liberals or conservatives. These results 
are presented in Table 5. Among people who 
define themselves as the most liberal on our 
seven-point scale, 40 percent of them select two 
right-wing groups as their two least-liked, de- 
spite the fact that there are only three groups 
that we can clearly label as right-wing. There is 
a sharp decline in the percent selecting two 
right-wing groups as we go across the categories 
of conservatism.’ At the other extreme, only 
one percent and zero percent of those who 
score themselves as 6 or 7 on the conservatism 
scale select two right-wing groups. 


Table 5. Liberal-Conservative Self-Placement and Target Groups Picked (Percent) 


Liberal 

Groups Picked Are: 1 

Both Left-Wing 11 
One Left and One Center* ` 0 
One Left and One Right 40 
One Right and One Center 9 
Both Right-Wing 40 

N= G5) 


Conservative 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
16 20 35 38 47 53 

6 9 14 10 12 6 

49 53 41 42 38 29 

9 5 6 5 2 12 

18 13 4 4 1 0 
(109) (136) (428) (224) (114) (17) 


Source: National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, 1978 Survey. 


*The two abortion groups are defined as centrist groups. (No respondents selected both abortion groups as 
their two least-liked groups.) Note that in Figure 1, the two abortion groups are the two closest to 4, which is 


the midpoint on the liberal-conservative scale. 
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On the other hand, fully half of those who 
label themselves as conservatives select two 
` left-wing groups, while only about one in ten of 
the liberals does so. Looking at the crossovers, 
we see that those respondents who place 
themselves toward the middle of the scale are in 
fact more likely to select one left- and one 
right-wing group. Going from left to right, 40 
percent of liberals are crossovers, and this 
percentage rises to 53 percent for the third 
category, and then begins a decrease until only 
29 percent of conservatives are crossovers. 
(More liberals are crossovers because there are 
five left-wing groups and only three right-wing 
groups on our list.) Although the pattern does 
not peak in category 4, it is clearly curvilinear, 
particularly in comparison to the straight line- 
arity exhibited by the first and last rows in the 
table. 


Concluding Comments 


The foregoing analysis leads to two impor- 
tant conclusions about tolerance in the United 
States: 

(1) Stouffer’s method of measuring toler- 
ance with reference to communists, socialists, 
and atheists is inadequate and, to a large extent, 
time-bound. It is inadequate because it does not 
fully capture the meaning of the concept of 
tolerance. It is time-bound because it presumes 
that these particular groups are the only impor- 
tant targets of intolerance in the society. This 
may have been more or less true in 1954, so 
that Stouffer’s conclusions may have been 
appropriate for the limited purposes of his 
research. But it is certainly not true now. 
Hence, attempts to monitor changing levels of 
tolerance with this procedure are inappropriate 
and produce misleading conclusions. 

. (2) Substantively, the content-controlled 
method of studying tolerance developed above 
reveals that intolerance has not necessarily 
declined much over the past 25 years, but 
merely has been turned toward new targets. 
Our data show that while the mass public is 
now more tolerant of communists, atheists, and 


socialists than it was in 1954, other targets of © 


intolerance have emerged in the meantime to 
neutralize this change. On the face of things, 
then, it appears that the present period differs 
from the earlier one in that there are now more 
targets of intolerance but none which is suffi- 
ciently important to generate a major threat to 
civil liberties. 

These conclusions, while important in their 
own right, also raise other questions about the 
understanding of tolerance that has been hand- 
ed down through the earlier tradition of re- 
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search in the area. If we are correct in asserting 
that tolerance has been incorrectly conceived 
and measured, we expect that other accepted 
generalizations in the area might also be of 
dubious validity. For example, Stouffer and 
others found that, among individuals, education 
was the most important “cause” of a tolerant 
outlook. The work that we have done so far on 
this question suggests that this relationship is 
largely an artifact of the groups selected as 
points of reference against which to measure 
tolerance, Paradoxically, those with lower levels 
of education are most threatened by and most 
opposed to dissident groups on the left—that is, 
precisely those groups selected in the earlier 
studies as points of reference for measuring 
tolerance. When individuals are given the oppor- 
tunity to select the groups (from both the left 
and the right) to which they are opposed, the 
powerful relationship between education and 
tolerance is reduced considerably.: The faith, 
therefore, that many have placed in education, 
conventionally conceived, as a solution to the 
problem of intolerance is apparently misplaced. 

It should be emphasized that we are not 
resurrecting the old argument, developed by 
Prothro and Grigg (1960) and McClosky 
(1964), that because large numbers of citizens 
are intolerant, a meaningful democratic politics, 
with all that this implies, is a utopian goal. 
There is a sense in which these writers began 
their studies with a utopian version of democra- 
cy, a major condition of which was that nearly. 
all citizens would accept the creed of tolerance 
in a form similar to that laid down by John 
Stuart Mill in On Liberty. When citizens did not 
measure up to the standard, these scholars 
began to recast their understanding of democra- 
cy in .order to find sources of democratic 
stability in places other than in citizen virtue. 
Now that more recent studies have found that 
levels of tolerance are on the increase, it has 
been suggested (Nunn et al., p. 159) that we 
can begin to resurrect the classical theory. In 
this strange way, empirical findings concerning 
levels of tolerance in the society have shaped - 
our understanding of democracy itself. 

As others (Berns, 1962; Pateman, 1970) 
have pointed out, the “classical” view of 
democracy which .served as the theoretical 
compass for these studies was itself a modern 
construction. As such, the theory did not take 
into account a number of fundamental ques- 
tions-about the relationship between tolerance 
and democratic politics that were raised by 
earlier liberal thinkers. The theory assumes, for 
example, that political tolerance is good and 
that any deviation in the society or among 
individuals from an absolute standard of toler- 
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ance is undesirable. In this sense, it rests upon a. 
normative view of democracy that resembles 
the position taken by Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his famous dissent in the case of 
Abrams v. United States (1919: 630): 


If you have no doubt of your premises or your 
power and want a certain result with all your 
heart you naturally express your wishes in law 
and sweep away all opposition. To allow 
opposition by speech seems to indicate that 
you think the speech impotent, as when a man 
says he has squared the circle, or that you do 
not care wholeheartedly for the result, or that 
you doubt either your power or your premises. 
But when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they come to believe even 
more than they believe in the very foundations 
of their own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market, and that truth is the 
only ground upon which their wishes safely can 
be carried out. That at any rate is the theory of 
our Constitution. 


This is not the place to raise the various 
criticisms of this doctrine, since most of them 
are well known. The merits of these abstract 
points aside, it seems to us that any theory of 
democracy that relies upon a widespread ac- 
ceptance of this doctrine, or of something 


similar to it, is quite unrealistic and, in any 


case, unnecessary to the functioning of a 
democratic system. . 

It is more prudent, in our view, to take one’s 
bearings on these questions from The Federal- 
ist. Contrary to Holmes, the Framers did not 
base the Constitution on the notion that 
political truth emerges from the competition of 
the market; nor did they believe that it was 
necessary that citizens accept this doctrine in 
order for a republican system to survive. As is 
well known, in Federalist 51 Madison (Cooke, 
1961, pp. 351-52) put his faith in more 
practical and realistic safeguards: 


In a free government, the security for civil 
tights must be the same as for religious rights. It 
consists in the one case in the multiplicity of 
interests, and in the other, in the multiplicity of 
sects; and this may be presumed to depend on 
the extent of the’ country and number of 
people comprehended under the same govern- 
ment. : 


For Madison, then, the safeguards consist in the 
processes of politics and in the requirements of 
coalition rather than in the acceptance among 
citizens of an abstract creed similar to that 
suggested by Holmes. To be sure, Madison 
recognized that this was a problematic solution 
and not a hard and fast safeguard. 
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It makes some sense, therefore, to interpret 
the findings of this article in terms of Madison’s 
prescriptions. When the political system pro- 
vides a multitude of convenient targets for 
intolerance, the result is what one might call 
“pluralistic intolerance.” The political conse- 
quences of such a situation may be quite 
different from those of a situation in which 
dominant targets of intolerance exist, a dif- 
ference not unlike the varying consequences of 
cross-cutting versus overlapping cleavages. The 
findings of this study suggest that even though 
levels of intolerance are now quite high in 
American society, the diversity of the targets of 
intolerance prevent, for the time being, a 
substantial threat to civil liberties. Nevertheless, 
for those truly concerned with this problem, 
the dangers of intolerance still exist, for given 
the right circumstances, these attitudes could 
be focused and mobilized, as they were in the 
1950s. For those who will escape into abstrac- 
tions, this will seem a pessimistic conclusion. 
For others, perhaps, who are used to thinking 
about the realities of politics, it may come as 
no surprise. 


Appendix A 


Instructions to interviewer: Hand the re- 
spondent our handout A, the “List of Groups 
in Politics.” Then say: 


I am giving you a list of groups in politics. As I 
read the list please follow along: socialists, 
fascists, communists, Ku Klux Kian, John Birch 
Society, Black Panthers, Symbionese Liberation 
Army, atheists, pro-abortionists, and anti-abor- 
tionists. Which of these groups do you like the 
least? If there is some group that you like even 
less than the groups listed here, please tell me 
the name of that group. 


(Note to interviewer: If they have trouble 
making up their mind, encourage them to 
think, just generally, which group is the most 
unpleasant, in their opinion. If they really can’t 
decide, mark that opinion below.) 


respondent can’t decide; doesn’t know 
respondent dislikes group not listed here 
(fill in name of group below) 


socialists 

fascists 

communists 

Ku Klux Klan 

John Birch Society 

Black Panthers 

Symbionese Liberation Army 
atheists 

pro-abortionists 
anti-abortionists (pro-lifers) 
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Presidential Power versus Bureaucratic Intransigence: 
The Influence of the Nixon Administration on Welfare Policy* 


RONALD RANDALL 
University of Toledo 


Many observers routinely assert the relative weakness of presidents before the bureaucracy. The 
research of this study, guided by a structuralist theory of organizations, provides evidence of the 
Nixon administration’s power to change policy, even over the opposition of the bureaucracy, 
concerning the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. The study demonstrates that 
the management tools available to the president and top officials, when used adroitly, are more 
powerful than are generally presumed. That presidents can affix their indelible stamps on policy by 
short-circuiting the legislative process and dominating the bureaucracy is more than a remote 


possibility. 


Presidents and political scientists often agree 
on the extraordinary difficulties of exercising 
presidential direction and control over the 
bureaucracy. Many officials bore the wrath of 
Richard Nixon, such as the Small Business 
Administration agent who disobeyed orders: 
“fHe] deliberately did not—I read the mem- 
orandum—he did not carry out an order I 
personally gave” (New York Times, 20 July 
1974, p. 14). In an Associated Press interview 
after eight months in office, Jimmy Carter 
agreed that presidential powers were more 
limited than he expected: “I underestimated 
the inertia or the momentum of the federal 
bureaucracy... . It is difficult to change” (New 
York Times, 23 October 1977, p. 36). Long 
before Nixon and Carter, other presidents 
complained of the intransigence of the bureauc- 
racy (Hughes, 1973, pp. 181—95). 

From their own frustrating experience of 
concentrating attention on decisions not imple- 
mented, presidents understandably feel that the 
bureaucracy continually sabotages their pro- 
grams., Presidents see more intransigence than 
compliance in the bureaucracy because they 
necessarily spend more time pursuing failures in 
direction and control than savoring successes. 

Relying on the recollections of presidents, 
aides, and departmental officials about presi- 
dential-bureaucratic relations, many political 
scientists have come to the same conclusion 
about the difficulties of exercising presidential 
direction and control. For example, after inter- 
viewing 43 members of recent presidential 
staffs who recalled a high level of conflict with 


*Martha Derthick, Jane S. Randall, and David S. 
Wilson provided helpful comments. Part of the re- 
search for this study was conducted while the author 
held a University of Toledo Summer Faculty Research 
Fellowship. 


the departments and agencies, Cronin (1970, p. 
391) concluded that “‘presidents have been and 
will continue to be frustrated by the sluggish- 
ness of the federal executive branch’s response 
to new priorities.” 

The 1976 Aberbach and Rockman report, 
based on a 1970 survey of top federal career 
and political officials, asserted that bureaucrats 
are too Democratic and political appointees too ~ 
liberal for a conservative Republican president 
to have much policy impact. Their prediction 
for the “‘forseeable future”: “The White House 
will continue to reflect short-term political 
changes and ... the bureaucracy will be rela- 
tively immune to these dynamics” (Aberbach 
and Rockman, 1976, p. 467, emphasis added). 

Just as presidential recollections accentuate 
the weaknesses of the office and the powers of 
the bureaucracy to block their initiatives, a 
political science research strategy which focuses 
interview questions on presidential-bureaucratic 
conflict (rather than changes in policy ac- 
complished because of presidential actions) 
magnifies the obstacles to presidential control. 
Shortly after the Aberbach-Rockman survey, 
President Nixon changed his approach, intend- 
ing “‘to take over the bureaucracy and take on 
the Congress, to concentrate on administrative 
steps and correspondingly to downgrade legisla- 
tion as the principal route for bringing about 
domestic policy change” (Nathan, 1975, p. 8). 
Many of the stormy presidential-bureaucratic 
battles that ensued produced a plethora of 
painful policy losses for the bureaucrats. 

Rather than employ a research strategy that 
emphasizes the recollections of presidential 
conflict with bureaucrats, this study examines 
the means used by the Nixon administration to 
influence the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program, and offers an assess- 
ment of the subsequent changes. Although this 
approach prevents the inevitable presidential- 
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bureaucratic conflict from obscuring the very 
real powers available to administratively astute 
presidents, this study does draw on interviews 
with bureaucrats who are probably inclined to 
view their programs as especially vulnerable to 
political interference, inviting the criticism that 
one methodological bias has been substituted 
for another. However, the focus on the means 
actually employed to change the AFDC pro- 
gram and the discussion of the policy changes 
which followed should blunt that criticism. 
More importantly, this focus will demonstrate 
that under certain conditions the tools available 
to the president, when used adroitly, are more 
powerful than generally presumed. 

The welfare bureaucracy of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare inherited by 
` President Nixon in 1969 was part of a highly 
complex system that included the state and 
local welfare offices. For nearly 35 years, 
federal bureaucrats had been suggesting, guid- 
ing, prodding and otherwise encouraging the 
state and local organizations to be more profes- 
sional, less restrictive in determining eligibility 
of claimants, and more generous in payment 
levels. Nixon’s attitude toward welfare was 
decidedly more restrictive. The techniques his 
administration employed to implement his 
views beginning near the end of his first term 
will not surprise students of organizational 
theory, especially those of a structuralist per- 
suasion (Perrow, 1972) who stress that a 
knowledgeable manager usually can find the 
resources to make significant policy changes 
despite opposition and conflict with subordi- 
nates. March and Simon (1958, p. 129) suggest 
four possible reactions to organizational con- 
flict: problem solving, persuasion, bargaining, 
and “politics.” A thoroughgoing structuralist 
approach, however, suggests that skillful mana- 
gers achieve their greatest policy successes over 
the bureaucracy by manipulating structure, e.g., 
changing work assignments, the division of 
labor, the communication system, and influenc- 
ing recruitment and promotion, training, and 
indoctrination. This occurs especially in large 
organizations, where budgets are big and where 
deft administrators have slack resources avail- 
able for modifying the organizational structure 
to achieve their goals. 

The assault on welfare began in 1971. It was 
manifested initially by an extraordinary change 
in welfare advisers and administrators. Al- 
though there may not have been a detailed 
blueprint at this time for taking over welfare, 
the new team responded to Nixon’s policy 
views and cues by developing and refining 
managerial means to influence policy. 
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Changing the 
Nixon Welfare Administrators 


Like many new presidents, Richard Nixon 
had only vague notions of the specific direc- 
tions that he wanted domestic policy to take. 
Despite his years in Congress and the vice-presi- 
dency and his acquaintance with Republican 
party workers and officials around the nation, 
he knew surprisingly little about government in 
Washington. Staffing the highest levels of gov- 
ernment required naming people with whom he 
was unacquainted (Evans and Novak, 1971, pp. 
9—10, 66). Lacking a clear sense of purpose and 
specific policies, President Nixon allowed de- 
partment heads to hire the lesser executives, an 
action he soon regretted. 

When liberal Nixon protégé Robert Finch 
was appointed to head HEW, he staffed it with 
a group of progressives. Over the opposition of 
Governor Ronald Reagan of California, Finch 
selected John Veneman as under-secretary, re- 
sponsible for welfare policy. Veneman, a liberal 
California legislator, expert in welfare and 
health programs, had opposed Reagan’s pro- 
posed cutbacks of Medicaid benefits in that 
state. Veneman brought in Tom Joe, who was 
largely responsible for exploiting federal regula- 
tions to allocate large amounts of federal 
money for increases in California social services 
(Burke and Burke, 1974, pp. 50—51; Derthick, 
1975). In addition, Veneman surrounded him- 
self with several holdover Democrats who had 
played important roles in welfare planning in 
the Johnson administration and gave them a 
key role in developing the Family Assistance 
Plan (Burke and Burke, 1974). 

At lower levels of HEW the politically 
appointed welfare administrators also consisted 
of a surprisingly large number of holdover 
Democrats and/or welfare professionals. Mary 
Switzer remained from the Johnson administra- 
tion as director of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service (SRS), the principal HEW welfare unit. 
She was a professional regarded highly in 
Congress, especially for her work in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration. Stephen 
Simonds, a dedicated welfare professional with 
an educational background in social- services 
administration, remained as head of the Assis- 
tance Payment Administration (APA), the SRS 
unit most responsible for the AFDC program. 
In May, 1970 he moved to the directorship of 
the APA sister agency, the Community Services 
Administration, where he proved to be a friend 
of welfare recipients by promoting social ser- 
vices, 

The new commissioner of the Assistance 
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Payments Administration was John L. Costa, 
also a welfare professional, educated in social 
work, who had a long record of experience 
tanging from case work to state and federal 
social work administration. 

Not until April, 1970 was a Republican 
appointed to head the SRS. Like his successors, 
John Twiname talked a management line, but 
this was “more rhetoric than reality,” according 
to Derthick (1975, p. 36), who says his policy 
“instincts were liberal.” He was compassionate 
and brought little change in policy. In mid- 
1971, Twiname recruited James Bax as commis- 
sioner of the Community Services Administra- 
tion. Bax was flamboyant, political, and uncon- 
strained by conservative Republican welfare 
principles. Derthick (1975, p. 72) relates how 
the Bax promotional philosophy was captured 
by the aphorism that spread throughout HEW: 
“You hatch it, we match it.” 

After two and a half years of Republican 
control of the executive branch, the administra- 
tion of welfare rested in the hands of individu- 
als at least as tolerant toward welfare, probably 
more so, than those in the previous Democratic 
administration. During this period, a major 
overhaul of the welfare system—the Family 
Assistance Plan (FAP)—was thrice submitted to 
Congress, welfare rolls continued to expand, 
and social services grants to the states soared 
from $354 million in fiscal year 1969 to $1.6 
billion in FY 1972, and would have reached 
$4.7 billion in FY 1973, had not the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 (86 Stat, 
945-47) put a $2.5 billion ceiling on the 
expenditures (U.S. Budgets, FY 1971, p. 436; 
FY 1974, p. 442). 

The Nixon approach to the presidency and 
to domestic policy was undergoing a metamor- 
phosis in 1971. Frustrated by the first-term 
legislative strategy which yielded little success 
in the face of a Democratic Congress and by 
not “getting domestic agencies to do what was 
wanted” (Nathan, 1974, p. 72), President Nix- 
on changed from a legislative to a managerial 
strategy to achieve his goals, Although initially 
he “seemed excited and pleased about what 
most would consider the progressive elements 
of his domestic program,” the second-term shift 
in strategy was accompanied by a significant 
change in philosophy: a decided shift to the 
right, “to a more pessimistic and conservative 
position in the area of domestic affairs,” 
according to Richard Nathan (1975, pp. 70, 
72), who held high-level positions in the first 
term. However, the dropping of the Family 
Assistance Plan exaggerates the appearance of 
change in Nixon’s welfare philosophy. His 
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embrace of FAP was partly an aberration from 
his long-held welfare attitudes, attributable to 
the extraordinary persuasiveness of presidential 
advisor Daniel Patrick Moynihan (Burke and 
Burke, 1976). Mostly, his welfare reform sup- 
port issued from his own understanding of 
FAP, which put more emphasis on work incen- 
tives than did. most other observers (Nathan, 
1973, p. 19). Thus, while supporting FAP, 
Nixon remained truer to his long-held welfare 
views than is generally perceived. 

Whatever the change in Nixon’s welfare 
attitudes, the approach of his administration 
toward welfare policy changed dramatically as 
the emphasis turned from helping the poor 
(albeit the working poor) to welfare cheats, 
reduction of social services, etc. President Nix- 
on publicly affirmed this changed posture in a 
celebrated newspaper interview given to Gar- 
nett D. Horner on the Sunday before the 1972 
election (published shortly afterwards) when he 
said: 


Another thing this election is about is whether 
we should move toward more massive hand- 
outs to people, making the people more and 
more dependent, or whether we say, no, it is up 
to you. The people are going to carry their 
share of the load (Washington Star-News, 9 
September 1972). 


President Nixon’s determination to take charge 
of the welfare bureaucracy grew. In HEW, 
personnel changes occurred at all appointive 
levels, Robert Finch and John Veneman left. In 
SRS, John Twiname was eased out. Lower in 
the department, James Bax, Stephen Simonds, 
John Costa and others of similar view departed. 

Caspar Weinberger became HEW Secretary 
on February 12, 1973. His protégé, James S. 
Dwight, Jr., was appointed head of SRS soon 
afterward. They had served in Governor 
Reagan’s administration in California as direc- 
tor and chief deputy director of finance, 
respectively, where they vigorously imple- 
mented cutbacks in welfare (Derthick, 1975, p. 
104). In 1970, Weinberger served a short stint 
as chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
and proved himself a competent administrator. 
Later that year, he moved to the Office of 
Management and Budget to become deputy 
director and then director. Weinberger had a 
role in the Nixon vetoes of HEW appropria- 
tions, which had been routine since 1969, and 
came to HEW with the sobriquet “Cap the 
Knife.” 

Although a good cabinet officer generally is 
presumed to be an advocate for the depart- 
ment’s programs, Weinberger had a political 
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orientation considerably at odds with that 
usually associated with the activist disposition 
of HEW. Concerning the role of the department 
he led for more than two years, he lamented: “I 
am highly skeptical of the Federal government’s 
ability to be a social engineer” (Weinberger, 
1975, p: 22). In his last major speech as 
secretary, he decried the very programs that he 
administered, warning that expanding social 
programs threaten personal freedom and are 
likely to consume half the gross national 
product by the year 2000. “Should that day 
ever come, half of the American people will be 
working to support the other half’ and “gov- 
ernment would be like a gigantic sponge, 
sopping up all the nation’s surplus capital 
needed for industrial growth and moderniza- 
tion” ([Toledo] Blade, 22 July 1975). 

Dwight quickly gained his own sobriquet at 
HEW: “Attila the Hun.” His efforts to imple- 
ment a restrictive welfare policy at SRS were 
facilitated by his perceived proximity to power. 
As a bureaucrat in an HEW research unit 
expressed later: 


Most of the people [in SRS] went along with 
Dwight. He was the sun-god. He was close to - 
Weinberger and Weinberger was next to the 
president. He was getting support from Wein- 
berger and the White House. He was carrying 
out the kind of program they wanted (inter- 
view, July 1977). 

Once entrenched, the new administrators found 

a number of ways to make national welfare 

policy more restrictive. 


Management Resources to Change Welfare 


According to the structuralist view of organi- 
zations, top administrators have diverse re- 
sources for exercising direction and control. 
After 1971, in reshaping welfare, the Nixon 
administration most successfully utilized a new 
monitoring and evaluation system and reorgani- 
zation of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
including regionalization. 


Monitoring and Evaluation. The new monitor- 
ing and evaluation system provided the Nixon 
administration with its strongest tool to reshape 
welfare, At its heart was a “quality-control” 
system of reviewing case worker actions for 
certain types of errors while totally ignoring 
others. 

Before the 1970s, administrative reviews of 
case-work actions toward welfare applicants 
and recipients were handled on a case-action 
basis, whereby officials examined a sample of 
all decisions taken by welfare employees, in- 
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cluding negative case actions (i.e., rejections of 
applications), for compliance with welfare laws 
and state regulations (as well as checking for 
the length of time required to determine 
eligibility, the time elapsed before the first 
payment, legality of terminating recipients, 
etc.). Quality-control reviews replaced these 
administrative reviews (which actually had fal- 
len into disuse in the late 1960s). 

The major impact of quality control de- 
pended on three developments in 1973: (1) 
establishment of tolerance limits (for maximal 
allowable error rates); (2) replacement of case- 
action surveys with a cross-section sample 
design; and (3) introduction of fiscal penalties. 

Tolerance limits were set at 3 percent and 5 
percent, respectively, for ineligibility and over- 
payment error rates for each of the states. 
Because of the complexity of welfare rules and 
regulations and the classification of small mone- 
tary discrepancies in payments as errors, all 
states far exceeded the tolerance levels in the 
first quality-control survey, with average error 
rates of 10.2 percent for ineligibility and 22.8 
percent for overpayments (DHEW news release, 
20 December 1973). Welfare workers con- 
sidered the tolerance levels draconian, but knew 
they would succeed in forcing case workers in 
questionable situations to err by rejecting appli- 
cations and making underpayments. The num- 
ber of application denials and underpayments 
would inevitably climb.! 

The switch from case-action to cross-section 
quality-control surveys plus the tolerance levels 
combined to intensify the pressure on intake 


AWith strong anti-welfare sentiment in some parts 
of the country, many professionals worried about the 
excessive zeal in certain states that the federal empha- 
sis would produce. Ohio, predictably, succumbed to 
the contagion of punitive quality-control efforts in 
the spring of 1975 by embarking on a 100-percent 
sample. The quality-control review required all Ohio 
recipients to appear at the county welfare offices with 
verification of eamings and other information. When 
some recipients failed to appear—2,279 out of 10,787 
interviews scheduled in Lucas county ([Toledo] 
Blade, 7 July 1975)—state officials had their evidence 
to assert that a high proportion of chiselers were on 
the welfare rolls. Reasonable voices questioned the 
wisdom of a 100-percent sample, feeling that it was 
designed to purge the rolls of cases rather than 
produce genuine administrative improvements in the 
program. Of course, many of the no-shows were 
accounted for by the high turnover of welfare recipi- 
ents regardless of quality-control surveys, and the 
number of recipients who were too ill or who lacked 
transportation and child-care to enable them to go to 
the welfare offices. 
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workers to err on the restrictive side. With no 
examination of negative case action, quality 
control based on the cross section of active files 
provided no means to detect denials of eligible 
applicants. This insured that errors would be- 
come systemic and biased against those eligible 
for welfare. An official in a staff office of the 
HEW Secretary, who grudgingly admired the 
purposefulness of welfare policy makers, of- 
fered this analysis: 


SRS officials are very perceptive; they have 
goals, which are clear, and they are going to get 
them carried out. There are basically two types 
of errors: non-eligibles on the rolls and eligibles 
tefused access to the roles. What SRS wants to 
do—and is doing—is drive down the first type of 
error. Because there is a trade-off between the 
two types of errors, they are increasing the 
other kind of error. SRS officials are forcing 
their will on a bureaucracy that would prefer to 
go another route (interview, March 1975). 


Worried about the eligible persons denied wel- 
fare, many of the welfare professionals sought 
approval for methods to examine negative case 
actions during quality-control surveys. SRS 
policy makers showed no interest in providing 
this approval until December, 1976, when they 
were pressured by a federal judge presiding over 
a case filed by the National Welfare Rights 
Organization (Federal Register, 22 December 
1976, to amend 45 CFR 205.25). 

Fiscal penalties were also used to bring 
about changes in welfare policy, beginning on 
December 20, 1973, when Weinberger an- 
nounced his intention to impose them for high 
error rates. Historically, the federal government 
has been reluctant to use penalties because they 
hurt the recipients more than the state admin- 
istrators guilty of malfeasance (Altmeyer, 
1966). Consequently, threats of fiscal penalties 
have been viewed more as invitations to 
negotiate differences than as non-negotiable 
demands for states to capitulate to federal 
ultimatums. But the states sensed the deter- 
mination of the administration and were ener- 
gized by the large amounts of money at stake. 
An HEW news release (16 December 1976) 
shows disallowances amounting to 3.7 percent 
of the total federal participation for one six- 
month period, For Washington, D.C., threat- 
ened withholding exceeded 15 percent. Taking 
advantage of the strong position granted them 
by the federal system to influence national 
policy, the states chose the courts over the 
bargaining table. Eleven states joined in a 
lawsuit filed in the federal district court in 
Washington, D.C. to enjoin the department and 
secretary from enforcing the disallowances 
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(State of Maryland et al. v. F. David Mathews et 
al, Civil Action No. 75—63). Concomitantly, 
other states filed similar suits in federal district 
courts located in their states. A 

In Washington, D.C., the court finally ruled 
(14 May 1976) that HEW had the power to 
withhold money on the basis of tolerance 
levels, but enjoined it from doing so based on 
its promulgated tolerance levels to the plaintive 
states because these levels were “framed in an 
arbitrary and capricious manner.” The decision 
indicates that the court would have sustained 
the position of the Nixon administration had it 
shown less zeal to reduce the error rates and, 
hence, federal welfare expenditures. Secretary 
Mathews, who had replaced Caspar Weinberger 
in August 1975, was advised by his general 
counsel to appeal the decision (interview, De- 
cember 1977), but the administration, under a 
new president, mellowed, and Mathews chose 
to work out more harmonious relations with 
the states. 

Although the states finally received the full 
federal share of the AFDC expenditures, from 
1973 through 1975 the threat of fiscal penalties 
greatly distressed state officials. A high HEW 
official reflected on the magnitude of the 
quality-control change: 

Before this quality-control system, we had 

federal auditors in the states who would make 

disallowances for individual cases improperly 
receiving welfare benefits. The states didn’t 
object to this, for the amounts disallowed on an 
individual case basis were very small. But with 
quality control, we went from a small sample 
and extrapolated the results to the entire 
universe, and made the disallowances on the 
total number of errors expected in the universe 
and not on the number of errors found. All in 
one fell swoop. The amounts of money in- 
volved in the disallowances were staggering 
(interview, December 1977). 


Reorganization. Lay and academic views about 
the importance of reorganization are dia- 
metrically opposed. For citizen groups, which 
concentrate on reorganization when asked for 
suggestions to improve government, its impor- 
tance is paramount. But many academicians 
conclude that only other factors, not structure, 
affect policy, and hence play down the impor- 
tance of reorganization. Both the citizen and 
academic views are inaccurate—the first for its 
lack of understanding of other factors, and the 
second by its preoccupation with them, A 
reorganization which changes the underlying 
forces can affect policy. It is a powerful tool in 
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the hands of individuals knowledgeable about 
organizational dynamics. 

The Social and Rehabilitation Agency under- 
went a great many organizational changes over 
the course of its 10-year life. In the Nixon 
administration four types of organizational 
change produced an increasingly restrictive wel- 
fare policy: (1) forcing the atrophy of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, (2) dis- 
mantling the Assistance Payments Administra- 
tion, (3) expanding the non-programmatic staff 
offices in SRS and contracting the program- 
matic units, including APA, and (4) regionaliza- 
tion. 

Atrophy of SRS. The creation of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service in 1967 held out the 
promise of a focal point in HEW for all social 
welfare programs. The promise went unful- 
filled. Over the years, reorganization ravaged 
SRS, leaving it an organizational weakling in 
social-welfare programming. The coup de grace 
came in March 1977, when it was reorganized 
out of existence (DHEW news release, 8 March 
1977). . 

The heart of the welfare bureaucracy was 
.found in the Assistance Payments Administra- 
tion, which assumed responsibility for the 
categorical public-assistance programs, includ- 
ing Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled (APTD), Old Age As- 
sistance (OAA), as well as services provided to 
recipients of these programs (except for those 
handled by the Children’s Bureau, such as 
foster parent care), 3 

After 1969, a series of organizational 
changes in the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
downgraded welfare by shrinking SRS, especial- 
ly its national office, As one programmatic unit 
was added to SRS, three were removed. The 
Community Services Administration (CSA), 
came to SRS in September, 1969.2 Shortly 
thereafter, the Children’s Bureau shifted from 


2The Community Services Administration in HEW 
is not to be confused with the better-known Com- 
munity Services Administration created by the Head 
Start Economic Opportunity and Community Partner- 
ship Act of 1974 (88 Stat 2291) as a successor to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. The existence of the 
two CSA’s created untold confusion and HEW re- 
sponded by changing its CSA to the Public Services 
Administration (41 Federal Register 1937, 13 January 
1976). Many welfare professionals objected unsuccess- 
fully to the new name because of its identification 
with state public service commissions which perform 
an entirely different function. 
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SRS to the new Office of Child Development in 
the Office of the Secretary of HEW. Removal 
of the Children’s Bureau—even though a stodgy 
and unimaginative agency (Steiner, 1976, p. 
37)—left SRS with less capability to coordinate 
welfare programs. 

On April 1, 1973, an Office of Human 
Development, headed by an HEW assistant 
secretary, came into existence and immediately 
absorbed the Administration on Aging from 
SRS. The Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion finally fell to the same office on February 
2, 1975. Three programmatic agencies remained 
in SRS: the Assistance Payments Administra- 
tion, the Medical Services Administration, and 
the Public Services Administration (formerly 
Community Services Administration). Employ- 
ment .in programmatic units at the national 
headquarters of the SRS dropped from 705 in 
1969 to 279 in 1975, leaving SRS a hollow 
shell of its former self (unpublished data, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service). 

Dismantling APA. Another way to reduce 
old-line bureaucratic influence in welfare policy 
was to dismantle and bypass the Assistance 
Payments Administration, which inherited most 
of the welfare responsibility from the Bureau of 
Family Services (BFS) in 1967. This began 
early, almost unwittingly, when the Communi- 
ty Services Administration was created as a unit 
of SRS in 1969. At that time, the social services 
function was separated from maintenance as- 
sistance and shifted from APA to CSA (HEW 
Annual Report, 1970, p. 92), thereby fragment- 
ing the welfare system. 

Ironically, for the cost-conscious, manage- 
ment-oriented Nixon administration, this sep- 
aration fueled the subsequent explosion in the 
costs of services. While encouraging states to 
provide services, the old-line welfare profes- 
sionals in BFS and later in APA insisted that 
federal funding be limited to case work which 
emphasized the interaction of the case worker 
with the client. The separation of services 
severed the old-line professional control and 
coordination of payments and services and 
allowed the social-services grants program to 
become distorted into a “gusher of federal 
funds” for all kinds of activities in states 
politically able to exploit certain loopholes 
(Derthick, 1975, pp. 4, 18—19). Tragically for 
many clients, this failure to stem the costs 
spurred the management-oriented administra- 
tion to produce the promised cost reductions in 
all areas of welfare. Thus, a cost explosion, 
caused in part by a shift of résponsibility away 
from welfare professionals, prompted the ad- 
ministration to take away even more of their 
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responsibility. The dismantling of APA con- 
tinued. 

Nixon officials planned to have the Social 
Security Administration administer the Family 
Assistance Plan (FAP), clearing the way for the 
elimination of most of the welfare bureaucracy, 
an important goal for President Nixon who 
welcomed the assurances of urban affairs coun- 
selor Daniel Patrick Moynihan that FAP would 
“wipe out” social workers (Burke and Burke, 
1974, p. 99). During the period that FAP was 
under consideration, the APA languished. It 
had no involvement in the FAP planning, 
vacant positions went unfilled, and morale was 
low. While the welfare load increased nationally 
from under 5 million recipients in 1968 to 11 
million in 1972, APA personnel in Washington 
dropped from 128 to 116. When FAP was 
finally laid to rest, hopes rose in APA for more 
staff and resources. Instead, the dismantling 
was accelerated. By 1975, the number of 
personnel was down to 89. 

The most visible aspect of the dismantling 
came about in January, 1974, with the federali- 
zation of the adult categories (AB, APTD, and 
OAA) under the Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI program. The welfare professionals in 
SRS lost a large portion of their work load to 
the insurance professionals in the Social Securi- 
ty Administration, with early estimates of 100 
positions to be shifted from APA to SSA (U.S. 
House Appropriations Committee, FY 1974, 
Pt. 5, p. 578). When many of the problems 
predicted for SSA administration of the adult 
categories materialized (Mullis, 1975), those 
wanting the welfare program left in SRS felt 
vindicated. 

Less visible, but of greater significance for 
overall welfare policy, was the early 1973 
transfer of quality control from the Assistance 
Payments Administration to the Office of 
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Management, a unit attached to the SRS 
administrator (HEW, SRS, Office of Quality 
Control Management, 1973). This transfer has 
policy significance because operatives in APA, 
sensitive to the problem of applicants eligible 
for welfare but denied access to the rolls, 
wanted to improve quality-control methods to 
include examination of negative case actions. 
With APA not responsible for quality control, 
demands for review of negative case actions 
were ignored by appointive officials until De- 
cember 1976, when, as I have said, they were 
prodded by a federal judge. As one APA 
official observed: 


The goal of [SRS administrator] Mr. Dwight is 
to cut down on the errors picked up by quality 
control. In so doing, he is ignoring some other 
matters that are important, but APA has not 
been allowed the staff to pursue them (inter- 
view, March 1975). 


Expansion of Nonprogrammatic Staff. Al- 
though Harold Seidman (1975, p. 57) notes 
that the Congress is “grudging in granting to 
department heads the resources which they 
believe are required to coordinate and manage 
effectively the programs for which they are 
responsible” such as additional staff, the fact is 
that the federal government staff units have 
increased faster than line units in recent years 
(Kaufman, 1976, p. 39). In SRS, staff providing 
assistance to the administrator proliferated 
while reorganizations and unfilled vacancies 
constricted the programmatic units, as the 
accompanying table shows. j 

From 1968 to 1974 in SRS, nonprogram- 
matic staff rocketed from 29.7 percent to 66.6 
percent of total staff. (For 1975, the percent- 
age dipped slightly, providing some evidence 
that, under President Ford, managerial empha- 
sis in welfare had peaked.) In the regional 
offices, where the staffing figures are harder to 


Table 1. SRS Staffing, 1968 through 1975 (July 1) 


Year Programmatic 
1968 472 
1969 705 
1970 687 
1971 649 
1972 644 
1973 482 
1974 306 
1975 279 


Nonprogrammatic 
as Percent of 
Nonprogrammatic Total SRS 
199 29.7 
406 36.5 
484 41.3 
505 43.8 
581 47.4 
574 54.4 
608 66.5 
480. 63.2 


Source: Based on unpublished data from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 


Rehabilitation Service. 
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assemble, the SRS policy at this time was also 
to install more managerial personnel at the 
expense of line staff, as indicated in 1973 
during congressional testimony by the SRS 
acting administrator: 


It has only been in the last year that we have 
attempted to put management type people 
rather than programmatic people in the regional 
offices. This has shown some good results (U.S. 
House Appropriations Committee, FY 1974, 
Pt. 5, p. 578). 


At both the national and regional levels, a 
growing management staff monitored, 
analyzed, coordinated and otherwise controlled 
a diminishing SRS program. 

As the SRS staff expanded, it absorbed 
many of the functions which had been per- 
formed in the programmatic units, such as 
public information and affairs, grants manage- 
ment, and most importantly, review and evalua- 
tion. As the functions went up to the fifth floor 
of HEW’s Switzer Building in Washington (near 
the administrator’s office), another significant 
change took place: the commissioners of the 
programmatic units moved to the fifth floor to 
be next to the administrator and further re- 
moved from the careerists. As one respondent 
recounted: “It used to be that the commis- 
sioner was on the fourth floor, surrounded by 
his people. After the move, it was hard to get to 
him” (interview, December 1978). 

The increasing management staff in SRS 
strengthened the Nixon administration’s con- 
trol over policy by reducing the influence of 
the programmatic units which have a tradition 
of professionalism. With their employees having 
backgrounds in social welfare work and associ- 
ated with the relevant professional organiza- 
tions, the programmatic units have furthered 
professional goals and objectives. Although 
politically appointed, the heads of the SRS 
units also have been associated with the respec- 
tive professions, a difficult-to-break tradition. 
For example, appointing a person with no 
experience in social welfare to be commissioner 
of the Assistance Payments Administration 
would generate considerable political opposi- 
tion. Appointing the same person to a nonpro- 
grammatic- unit would pass unnoticed. Such was 
the case with Francis DeGeorge, named associ- 
ate administrator for management in SRS in 
December, 1972. He came to the welfare 
programs with a Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree, a Bachelor of Science degree in 
accounting, and work experience as a treasurer, 
vice-president, controller, and cost-accounting 
manager of several private firms, including 
divisions of Litton Industries (U.S. House Ap- 
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propriations Committee, FY 1974, Pt. 5, p. 
269). The increase in staff units facilitated this 
type of appointment to SRS. Lacking ties and 
commitments to the social welfare profession, 
the army of management experts installed in . 
these newly created, nonprogrammatic units, in 
response to administration desires for a more 
restrictive welfare policy, came to have a 
profound impact. DeGeorge played a crucial 
tole in the welfare retrenchments during the 
height of the Nixon campaign to restrict wel- 
fare (Derthick, 1975, pp. 96—99). 

In the creation of staff units in SRS and the 
de-emphasis on programmatic units, the Nixon 
administration selected an effective tool for 
changing welfare policy. Although the roots of 
the generalist, centralized control of welfare 
extend tack into the Johnson administration 
with the creation of the Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, the Johnson administration nei- 
ther consolidated control at the SRS level nor 
reversed the generally expansionist policy in- 
grained in the operations of the agency and its 
predecessors since the mid-1930s. Rather, the 
centralization of control and the reversal of the 
policy awaited the Nixon administration which 
adroitly used and further refined the organiza- 
tional structure conveniently provided by the 
preceding administration. 

Regionalization. The keynote of the Nixon 
administration’s new federalism was “decen- 
tralization.” In his 1971 State of the Union 
speech, using a language which became a 
familiar refrain, President Nixon declaimed: 


The time has now come in America to 
reverse the flow of power and resources from 
the States and communities to Washington and 
start power and resources flowing back from 
Washington to the States and communities and, 
more important, to the people, all across 
America. 

The time has come for a new partnership 
between the Federal Government and the 
States and localities—a partnership in which we 
entrust the States and localities with a larger 
share of the Nation’s responsibilities, and in 
which we share our Federal revenues with them 
so they can meet those responsibilities (U.S. 
House of Representatives, 1971). 


While Nixon was talking about decentraliz- 
ing federal authority to the states and com- 
munities, he was instead regionalizing it. Pro- 
posals developed in the 1960s by the Bureau of 
the Budget (now the Office of Management and 
Budget) influenced his actions but not his 
words. As an agent of the president, the bureau 
has long sought some sort of presidential 
presence in the regions. Because Congress, for 
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obvious political reasons, will not allow Bureau 
of the Budget regional offices, it turned to 
other means in the mid-1960s when it perceived 
. the need for better field coordination of federal 
programs following a rapid growth of grants-in- 
aid. The bureau developed plans for federal 
regional councils and the requisite common 
regional headquarters and boundaries for fed- 
eral departments, as well as a proposal for 
granting regional directors more authority over 
programs in their own departments so that they 
would be in a stronger position to coordinate 
with other departments. But the Johnson ad- 
ministration limited implementation of these 
plans to modest experiments with federal coun- 
cils in four cities (see Derthick, 1974, pp. 
160-63). 

In 1969, President Nixon accepted bureau 
proposals for the common regions and head- 
quarters and the federal councils for all regions, 
but at least in HEW, the proposal for more 
authority to regional directors was largely 
ignored. As the management attitude of the 
Nixon administration came into focus near the 
end of the first term, however, the administra- 
tion granted more authority to the regional 
directors much as the Bureau of the Budget had 
proposed to President Johnson years earlier. 
Despite the New Federalism rhetoric which 
called for decentralization of authority to the 
states and communities, this was regionaliza- 
tion. No increase occurred in participation by 
state and local welfare officials. Just as obser- 
vers have noted the potential in regionalization 
for greater central control (Kaufman, 1969, p. 
8), welfare programs became more subject to 
the influence of the Nixon administration. By 
the spring of 1974, HEW Secretary Weinberger 
openly acknowledged the redefinition of decen- 
tralization to mean regionalization—not a flow 
of authority to the states: 


By “decentralization,” we [HEW] mean a 
delegation of program authority from a pro- 
gram official in Washington, such as the Com- 
missioner of Education, to his counterpart in a 
region, such as the Regional Commissioner of 
Education (U.S. House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, FY 1975, Pt. 2, p. 71). 


The result of the regionalization of welfare 
authority was not so much an increase in 
coordination (as intended by the bureau in the 
original proposal) as a shift of influence from 
Washington-based bureaucrats to regional ones, 
many of whom were recently hired and more 
receptive to the new welfare policy. In this 
way, the “decentralization” involved a mana- 
gerial master-stroke which severed from influ- 
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ence in welfare decision making many Washing- 
ton bureaucrats who for 35 years had pressed 
for increased and more progressive welfare 
programs. Secretary Weinberger unconsciously 
hinted at this shift of influence when he 
placated members of Congress who feared that 
“decentralization” would produce an extra 
layer of bureaucracy: 


To the contrary, the purpose of decentraliza- 
tion is to remove a layer. Right now in most 
programs ... the final decision has to be made 
in Washington. We are talking about putting 
that authority, final authority, for whatever 
function it may be—whether audit, technical 
assistance, or approval of a grant—in the re- 
gional office... (U.S. House Appropriations 
Committee, FY 1975, Pt. 2, p. 72, emphasis 
added). 


As the secretary suggested, “decentralization” 
did “remove a layer”—a layer of Washington 
bureaucrats. 

Prior to SRS regionalization, direct lines of 
control went from the central office units to 
regional counterparts. In welfare, officials in 
the regions involved in the administrative re- 
views of state programs reported to the As- 
sistance Payments Administration. In 1969, 
even after the SRS regional commissioners were 
delegated additional program and administra- 
tive authority, the commissioners’ involvement 
in SRS operations (as opposed to strictly 
administrative chores) was generally limited to 
“those areas of program operations involving 
two or more SRS programs” (HEW Annual 
Report, 1969, p. 323). In matters involving one 
program, guidance and control came from the 
relevant programmatic unit in the central SRS 
office. 

Regionalization upgraded the role of the 
commissioners. Personnel in the region now 
reported directly to the commissioners, who 
deliberately severed their relationships with 
counterparts in the national headquarters. Re- 
gionalization changed the role of the commis- 
sioners from field representatives attempting to 
conciliate disputes among warring units to 
agents of the SRS administrator managing all 
SRS programs. With the administrator and 
regional commissioners as political appointees, 
the potential for presidential control of the 
welfare system increased. 

To buttress the administrator’s position fur-` 
ther, the Nixon administration upgraded the 
Office of Field Operations (OFO), an SRS unit 
assigned staff functions but inevitably assuming 
line control. The administration required that 
all SRS communications between the regional 
and central offices be channeled through OFO. 
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Pressures on central office staff were sufficient- 
ly onerous that virtually all written communica- 
tion and an overwhelming proportion of tele- 
phone communications were submitted to this 
prior clearance.> As a result, central office staff 
lost contact with the field, became less familiar 
with regional personnel, and were left out of 
the mainstream of welfare policy. 

In the regions, a growing contempt for the 
Washington programmatic units seemed to have 
official sanction. One regional official said a 
report or recommendation goes directly to the 
SRS administrator: “It would get lost if we sent 
it to APA; we feed it right to SRS” (interview, 
June 1975). When asked about the value of 
APA headquarters staff, for assistance pay- 
ments work in the region, a regional respondent 
reported that they are there in Washington “to 
help us to interpret the federal ‘regs.’ ” But the 
official added, “We must make most of our 
decisions [about state plan compliance with 
federal rules and regulations] on our own; if it 
is not down in writing, then they are not much 
help” (interview, June 1975). 

Although official spokespersons, for the re- 
- cord, dismissed variations in decisions among 
the regions following regionalization (U.S. 
House Appropriations Committee, FY 1975, 
Pt. 2, p. 72) despite contrary evidence (Der- 
thick, 1975, p. 40), operatives voiced great 
concern, One administrator reported: 


The ten regional offices don’t make consistent 
decisions. We could have told them, when they 
were shifting responsibilities to the regional 
offices, that they would end up with incon- 
sistent decisions (interview, March 1975). 


These officials asserted the need, as one put it, 
for a “systematic mechanism for reviewing 
regional operations” (interview, March 1975). 
But the logical agency, the APA, lacked the 
authority and staff. 


, 


3Survey data confirming my argument that there 
was little communication between regional and central 
SRS staff can be gleaned from Jun’s (1976) study of 
the SRS Operational Planning System (OPS, a pseudo- 
Management by Objectives system). His regional office 
respondents “‘said the central office staffs did not 
provide any feedback (or even call them)” about OPS 
reports. Jun appears surprised to learn that regional 
officers “in many cases did not reveal their own 
shortcomings to the central office’ (14976, p. 50). 
Given the administrative effort to eliminate the 
influence of the welfare professionals in the central 
office, close observers knew of the paucity of com- 
munication between regional and central office coun- 
terparts. 
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During the FY 1975 budget hearings, Con- 
gressman Flood (D-Pa.) asked SRS Admini- 
strator Dwight if he planned to assign all 204 
newly requested positions to the regional of- 
fices. Dwight’s response evinced his lack of 
sympathy for the complaints from head quarters 
about staff shortages: 

Yes. My view... is... the regions are 

understaffed and the headquarters may have 

recently been a little overstaffed. But I think 
that is largely a question of the past. By not 
filling vacancies here in Washington, we have 
pretty well eliminated whatever overstaffing 
there may be in headquarters (U.S. House 
Appropriations Committee, FY 1975, Pt. 6, p. 
282). 


The failure to strengthen the Washington office 
of the APA effectively deprived it of important 
functions until its abolition in 1977. 

The ostensible decentralization employed in 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service has been 
an effective management tool to obtain policy 
results, Policy objectives of high-level SRS 
personnel clearly differed from those of the 
long-term career officials at lower SRS levels, 
including the operatives in APA. As one official 
close to the Secretary of HEW observed, “At 
the highest levels of SRS, an oppressive attitude 
about welfare is pervasive. Down lower in SRS 
there is not this oppressive, punitive attitude” 
(interview, March 1975). Regionalization si- 
lenced one of the significant voices of the 
federal-state welfare bureaucracy. 


The Policy Consequences 


The overarching consequence for the welfare 
system of the Nixon administration was an 
increasingly restrictive welfare policy in: the 
AFDC program. Management tools used by that 
administration had the direct effect of imped- 
ing access to the welfare rolls and the indirect 
effect of producing a deterioration in the 
federal-state relationships in welfare policy. 
While the former was the more visible, the 
latter may prove more insidious over the long 
run. 

Compared to the states, the federal welfare 
establishment had long been an important force 
for inclusion of eligible persons on the welfare 
rolls. With the help of federally funded anti- 
poverty programs,. the greatest gains came in 
the late 1960s and into the early years of the 
Nixon administration as the normally cautious 
state and local welfare systems acquiesced to 
pressures to enroll clients previously dis- 
couraged (Randall, 1976). The quality-control 
system and other Nixon administration mea- 
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sures were intended to stop the rapid expansion 
of the welfare rolls. They had an undeniable 
impact. After 1972, as Figure 1 shows, the 
AFDC rolls leveled off at about 11.5 million 
recipients, in spite of a poorly functioning 
economy which increased the pool of those 
eligible for welfare. Obviously, welfare is not 
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denied to the vast numbers of those eligible, as 
was true before the early 1960s. But, when 
eligibility criteria of each state were applied to 
the 1970 data files of the Current Population 
Survey of the U.S. Census Bureau, 22 percent 
of those eligible for AFDC were not receiving 
welfare; in the southern states, the exclusion 
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Figure 1. Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
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rate rose to 34 percent (Boland, 1974, pp. 
152—53). Considering the significant increase in 
the number of unemployed and the relatively 
stable welfare load since 1970, it would appear 
that participation rates decreased during the 
Nixon administration campaign to restrict wel- 
fare. Substantial numbers of welfare eligibles 
remain unenrolled who can legally claim bene- 
fits—a point of no contest to case workers who 
make eligibility determinations; they will con- 
fess to turning away people who probably are 
eligible. 

When quality control shifted from the wel- 
fare professionals to the office of the SRS 
administrator, the means which states used to 
reduce their error rates became unimportant to 
the relevant federal officials, as long as the error 
rates diminished. An SRS official involved in 
quality-control development reflected the pre- 
vailing ideology of the Nixon SRS: “We are 
more interested in results than in how the states 
reduce the error rates’? (interview, March 
1975). This ideology stimulated changes injuri- 
ous to welfare recipients and inconsistent with 
the traditional federal welfare posture. One 
official volunteered: “One state effectively cut 
down on error rates concerning diabetic diet 
allowances. They no longer allow special dia- 
betic diet allowances” (interview, March 1975). 
Similarly, another state defined away the tuber- 
cular diet problem. 

Using a methodology distrusted in many 
states and questioned by bureaucrats who used 
it (interviews, March 1975), Nixon appointees 
nevertheless claimed precise savings from the 
quality-control system. SRS Acting Admini- 
strator Don Wortman estimated “a direct saving 
since 1973 [to spring, 1976] of close to $936 
million as a result of the quality control 
program,” and that quality-control penalties 
against 43 states in 1977 would save $220 
million (U.S. House Appropriations Committee, 
FY 1977, Pt. 6, pp. 56, 31), or just under 2 
percent of the federal AFDC expenditures of 
$11.5 billion. An HEW press release later that 
year (16 December 1976) reported that 
490,000 recipients or 175,000 families were 
“removed” from the welfare rolls because of 
the quality-control campaign. 

Whatever the significance of the quality-con- 
trol savings, the emphasis clearly displaced 
other actions. Planning and development in 
welfare within the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service count among the casualties. Although 
former SRS Administrator Dwight once as- 
serted that ‘“‘our strategy is to reshape the 
central SRS office into a true national policy 
and planning agency” (U.S. House Appropria- 
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tions Committee, FY 1975, Pt. 6, p. 73), few in 
SRS and no one in APA could point to any 
significant national policy development and 
planning, aside from quality control, which had 
consumed much time in SRS units. Two years 
later, after pressing the SRS acting director to 
admit to little SRS involvement in the develop- 
ment of welfare reform proposals then under 
consideration, Congressman Robert Michel 
(R-Ill.) questioned the advisability of ignoring 
experts: “I don’t know how you can ever just 
out of thin air dream up a reform proposal 
without going to those of your people who 
work directly on a day-to-day basis with the 
thing’ (U.S. House Appropriations Committee, 
FY 1977, Pt. 6, pp. 37—38). 

Another consequence of the Nixon admin- 
istration welfare policy was the end of federal 
encouragement of the states to adopt AFDC-U, 
the program supplement to AFDC which allows 
families headed by unemployed fathers to be 
eligible for welfare. The putative concern of the 
Nixon administration to keep families together, 
which was one of the driving forces behind FAP 
(Moynihan, 1973), could have manifested itself 
after the demise of FAP in a campaign to 
extend AFDC-U to the 26 states without it. 
That, however, would have increased welfare 
rolls. Consequently the welfare system con- 
tinued in most states to foster family breakup 
by requiring that there be no father in the 
home. 

Over the long run, the deterioration of the 
relationship between federal and state welfare 
officials may prove to be the more debilitating 
blow to good administration. From the begin- 
nings of the joint federal-state welfare system 
through the 1960s, “partnership” fairly char- 
acterized the relationship between federal and 
state officials, with federal officials pressuring 
for professionalization and expansion of the 
state programs. For 35 years, the federal 
welfare establishment provided guidance and 
encouragement to improve methods of welfare 
delivery, to design better organizational struc- 
turés, to upgrade welfare personnel, and to 
enroll eligible people. 

Derthick cites the federal actions which led 
to changes in Massachusetts. Federal pressure 
was generally subtle, as she observes: 


Federal influence, in summary, operates mainly 
through the agency that receives grants, and 
with the agency’s self-serving cooperation. It 
operates by enhancing the role that the agency 
plays in the state political system and by 
shaping the agency’s values, goals, interests and 
actions. It operates primarily on the structures 
and processes of policymaking and administra- 
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tion rather than directly on the substance of 
policy. This may be a critical limitation, but if 
the influence on structures and processes is 
extensive and enduring enough, the result must 
be to influence policy outcomes as well—all 
policy outcomes, not just those in which the 
federal government is actively interested (Der- 
thick, 1970, p. 207). 


In one specific example, Derthick (1970, pp. 
75—97) shows how Massachusetts gradually 
shifted to increased state control of local 
operations until finally, in 1967, the system 
was formally changed to a state-administered 
one, largely because of indirect federal pressure. 
Of course, there has always been official silence 
on statewide administration at the federal level, 
but in the 1970s pressure was no longer put on 
states to move in that direction. According to 
one well-placed SRS official: 


You will not find an official SRS position on 
state-administered versus state-supervised sys- 
tems. Some of us have our private opinions, but 
there is no official view. I don’t think there is 
any pressure at all on the states to change toa 
oe system (interview, March 
1975). l 


Recent research supports the widespread im- 
pression that state-administered systems are 
more professional and expansionist (Randall, 
1976). 

Governors, generally uninterested in the 
details of welfare (e.g., Weinberg, 1977, pp. 
140—42), were united in opposition to many 
Nixon administration welfare actions. For ex- 
ample, Democratic and Republican governors 
joined in an appeal to the Congress to write the 
social services law in such detail that the Nixon 
administration would be unable to deny fund- 
ing for social services carried out by the state 
agencies. States were discovering, after billing 
the federal government for its share of a given 
social service, that the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare no longer considered it 
as such and thereby denied funding. In his 
capacity as chair of the Governors’ Conference, 
Governor Daniel J. Evans (R-Wash.) testified 
that the states no longer trusted HEW and 
wanted specific definitions of the social services 
written into the law—rather than leaving the 
issue to the regulations written by HEW, even 
though he thought that under other circum- 
stances this “would be unnecessary and unde- 
sirable” (U.S. Senate, 1973, p. 12). 

Finally, the recent emphasis in federal wel- 
fare policy has greatly reduced the once- 
prevalent technical assistance to state and local 
welfare operations. After 1973, regional offi- 
cials explained that technical assistance was one 
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of their major responsibilities. As an example of 
technical assistance, one regional assistance 
payments official discoursed on “the help they 
can provide states in preparing their corrective- 
action plans to improve the quality-control 
results.” When asked for a specific example of 
help on a state corrective plan, she said: “Well, 
most states don’t ask for much help.” Of the 
state for which she was responsible, she added: © 
“They haven’t asked for help, either” (inter- 
view, June 1975). 

The view from the state level does not 
change the impression of a breakdown in 
federal technical assistance. Regarding help on 
corrective-action plans, a high official in Ohio 
welfare said: “We get no technical assistance 
from the regional office. On the corrective-ac- 
tion plan, we go to the other states for help and 
to see what they are doing” (interview, August 
1975). 

Concerning potential help from the regional 
office, a state official with lengthy experience 
in two different regions observed that until 
1970 or 1971 


there were knowledgeable people in the region- 
al office. Now they seem to have all new people 
who don’t know the law or the regulations, or 
very much about welfare. We see a lot more use 
of management consultant firms (interview, 
August 1975). 


Isolating the welfare professionals and as- 
signing additional responsibilities to the new 
management-oriented employees assured a fed- 
eral-state relationship distasteful to many. In 
pleading for a return to the old relationship, an 
old-line Washington bureaucrat said: 


You have to understand that public-assistance 
program has traditionally been a joint program. 
It has operated as a joint program. The feds 
have not in the past been sneaking around 
spying on the states. We have worked together 
(interview, March 1975). 


A state official succinctly characterized the 
change in the federal-state relationship: “From 
help and assistance to an adversary role” 
(interview, August 1975). Some SRS policy 
makers publicly agreed with this assessment, 
including SRS Acting Deputy Commissioner 
Mike Suzuki (1975, p. 12) who summed up 
social services during this period thus: “Rather 
than two levels of government brought together 
in a common enterprise, the federal-state rela- 
tionship became that of adversaries.” Behind 
this deterioration of federal-state relations is 
the control exercised through the management 
techniques of the Nixon administration. States 
were under the gun to make their programs 
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more restrictive; the management-oriented of- 
ficials in Washington and the regions held the 


gun. 
Summary and Conclusions 


Many students of the presidency stress the 
obstacles to presidential control of the 
bureaucracy, basing their findings on the recol- 
lections by presidents, their aides and bureau- 
crats of presidential-bureaucratic conflict. This 
research approach runs the risk of letting the 
respondents write the conclusions. If one shifts 
from questions about presidential-bureaucratic 
relations in the abstract to analyses of the 
management techniques used by presidential 
administrations in specific policy areas, one’s 
perspective is likely to change. Presidents do 
enjoy policy successes in the face of bureau- 
cratic opposition, as did the Nixon administra- 
tion in the area of welfare. When presidents fail 
to influence policies, it is not usually for lack of 
administrative tools. Rather, the explanation 
may be a lack of time, lack of political or 
personal interest, or lack of understanding of 
the bureaucracy and management tools at hand. 
Perhaps because recent presidents generally 
have concluded that they can best secure a 
prominent place in history with an impressive 
legislative box score, matters of management 
have too often been shunned (Seidman, 1975, 
pp. 71—73). Moreover, most incoming presi- 
dents are inexperienced in managing govern- 
ment programs and must learn on the job. 

During the first two years of his administra- 
tion, President Nixon emphasized a legislative 
over a managerial strategy to achieve policy 
goals. Faced with few legislative achievements, 
and concluding that “operations is policy” 
(Nathan, 1975, p. 62), he later switched to a 
managerial strategy to change policy, charac- 
terized by Nathan (1975, p. 8) as the “Admin- 
istrative Presidency.” A new set of manage- 
ment-oriented leaders replaced another set 
which had been implementing a traditional 
federal welfare policy distasteful to the admini- 
stration. These new leaders wasted little time in 
employing management techniques to turn wel- 
fare policy in a restrictive, sometimes punitive, 
direction. They scuttled the old-line units and 
turned to more responsive ones, often newly 
created in the national and regional offices. 
They forced the atrophy of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service and they dismantled the 
Assistance Payments Administration. Manage- 
ment units with no programmatic experience 
were given programmatic responsibilities. They 
developed a monitoring system which forced 
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case workers to become more restrictive in 
determining eligibility and payment levels. 
They refined that system to exclude from 
consideration the concerns of old-line profes- 
sionals. They reduced the technical assistance 
to the states. They turned from helping hapless 
individuals to constricting the system. 

Before generalizing from this case study, we 
must note factors peculiar to the welfare 
system which enhanced presidential control. 
First, the AFDC program does not enjoy 
widespread support among the general popula- 
tion. Efforts to constrict the system are aided 
by this low legitimacy. Second, the benefici- 
aries of the program are poor, not well edu- 
cated, and lacking in political efficacy. They are 
not effective defenders of their interests, a 
factor which also buttressed the administra- 
tion’s position. A third factor which might 
appear to have aided the Nixon administration 
was its desire for a retrenchment rather than an 
expansion of the program. However, while 
retrenchment might normally be easier to 
achieve through presidential management ef- 
forts, a mandated program like welfare presents 
a special case. Because the open-ended appro- 
priations of a mandated program automatically 
provide whatever amount of money is neces- 
sary, retrenchment and expansion would be 
about equally difficult. 

On balance, the conditions peculiar to wel- 
fare should strengthen the president’s manageri- 
al hand in this program as compared to others. 
But there remains the possibility that presi- 
dential management efforts can be handled 
more adroitly, offsetting in some degree the 
management difficulties characterizing other 
program areas. For example, welfare changes 
sought by the Nixon administration were limit- 
ed by its excessive zeal in its financial dealings 
with the states and by Nixon’s failure to serve 
an entire second term. 

The experience of the Nixon administration 
with the welfare bureaucracy suggests how a 
president can short-circuit the legislature and 
put a personal policy stamp on the programs 
administered by the bureaucracy free from the 
glare of publicity, congressional control and the 
awareness of the general public. Yet the Nixon 
administration enjoyed greater success over the 
federal welfare bureaucracy and its policy than 
it did over welfare outcomes—the policy at the 
operating level experienced by those eligible for 
or claiming welfare. In obvious and not-so-obvi- 
ous ways, federalism complicates efforts to 
control welfare policy. Because state welfare 
systems have always maintained considerable 
autonomy, control over the federal welfare 
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bureaucracy does not translate into a similar 
degree of control over thé state systems. Ra- 
ther, control over, or neutralization of, the 
former must precede control over the latter. In 
this sense, Nixon’s mid-term resignation robbed 
his administration of the time needed to de- 
velop more extensive control over the state 
welfare systems. In fact, almost immediately 
after his resignation, the pressures on both 
federal welfare officials and the states abated. 
In addition, many state welfare systems were 
generally closer in ideology to Nixon than they 
were to the federal bureaucrats. In part, then, 
administration gains over the federal bureaucra- 
cy simply relaxed pressure on many states to do 
what neither they nor the Nixon administration 
wanted done. 

But an additional and more subtle factor 
involving federalism is necessary to explain why 
changes in welfare outcomes did not match the 
changes in the federal welfare policy. Although 
the deterioration in federal-state relations 
worked to the advantage of the Nixon admini- 
stration policy preferences, the federal system 
has recently undergone other changes which 
inhibit presidential control of domestic policy. 
The states themselves—through the actions of 
governors and other top officials concerned 
with overall state budgets—are becoming a 
different kind of element in the federal system 
as their fiscal solvency depends increasingly on 
federal dollars. Where the financial stakes are 
great, states have been transformed into a 
separate clientele of the federal government, so 
that they act more as powerful claimants on the 
federal treasury (much like many other power- 
ful interest groups) than as partners of the 
` federal government administering a joint fed- 
eral-state program. Recall two Nixon admini- 
stration ventures to reduce the flow of federal 
welfare funds to the states. Successful opposi- 
tion came from the states; that the interests of 
the states, of the federal welfare bureaucracy 
and of welfare recipients merged was fortuitous 
for the latter two. First, Democratic and 
Republican governors descended on Congress in 
1973, forcing the Nixon administration to 
retreat from its efforts to redefine many social 
services out of existence (and thereby reduce 
the flow of federal dollars to the states). 
Second, the fiscal penalties that the Nixon 
administration planned to impose for high error 
rates uncovered by the quality-control system 
unified the states in successful opposition 
through the courts. 

Where the financial stakes are not so great, 
the states’ political involvement in policy and 
program administration will recede, more typi- 
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cal federal-state administrative patterns will 
obtain, and governors will be relatively indif- 
ferent to presidential efforts to control do- 
mestic policy. Where financial stakes are large, 
however, the states become involved as a 
powerful class of actors both more removed 
from presidential control than the federal 
bureaucrats and with greater access to the 
Congress. Moreover, members of Congress have 
become more receptive to the pleas of the 
states (and other constituents) in recent years 
as “a lesser proportion of congressional effort is 
now going into programmatic activities and a 
greater proportion into pork-barrel and case- 
work activities” (Fiorina, 1977, p. 46). 
President Nixon’s domination of the federal 
welfare bureaucracy and the considerable 
changes he wrought in welfare policy and 
outcomes raise important questions about the 
limits to presidential control of policy. If there 
are limits, they are ambiguous and variable. 
Laws usually fail to delineate them clearly. 
They are reduced when a president seeks 
retrenchment of a program beneficial to a 
politically weak clientele, or perhaps when 
seeking expansion of a program benefiting a 
powerful clientele. In this study, limits seemed 
to emerge as presidential actions drew the states 
into the fray. In American politics, important 
issues are rarely settled permanently. Opposi- 
tion from other power centers like the states 
not only prevents a presidential initiative from 
being implemented in the manner intended, but 
also means that changes made by a presidential 
administration will never be irreversible. Before 
taking too much comfort in this kind of 
conclusion, however, consider that the’ limits 
noted in this case study could have been forced 
back even further and welfare outcomes 
changed more dramatically had the Nixon 
administration pursued a more moderate strate- 
gy with the states and had it survived another 
two years. Hence, the greater the president’s 
managerial astuteness and determination to 
control, the further removed are the limits. 
Clearly, the power over the bureaucracy and 
control over policy is subject to abuse, which 
makes the study and surveillance of presidential 
management efforts so important. ` 
Clearly, management techniques should be 
used in any paradigm of presidential policy 
development and implementation. Obviously 
the specific techniques found important in this 
case study of welfare will not necessarily be 
important in other areas. However, analyses of 
other policy areas in which the national govern- 
ment has a significant involvement should begin 
with the expectation that there are great 
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resources available to the administratively , 
astute president disposed to use them. 
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Generational Replacement and the Growth of Incumbent 
Reelection Margins in the U.S. House* 


RICHARD BORN 
Vassar College 


Virtually all congressional scholars investigating the rise of incumbent safety in the U.S. House 
have assumed that the responsible cause, regardless of its specific nature, is one which has affected 
incumbents generally. The sole exception is Fiorina, who speculates that increased overall safety 

. results from recent freshmen’s greater electoral strength. The analysis performed here confirms this 
generational replacement hypothesis. Much greater vote gains have resulted from the freshman 
term of incumbency since 1966—68, while no pro-incumbent trend for veterans has surfaced. 


Incumbent, n. A person of the liveliest interest 
to the outcumbents. 


—Ambrose Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary 


Students of congressional elections, like the 
“outcumbents” who must wage ever more 
Sisyphean campaigns, have demonstrated the 
“liveliest interest” in the growing electoral 
value of incumbency. Alternative explanations 
for the phenomenon have focused on redistrict- 
ing following the 1964 Wesberry v. Sanders 


ruling (Tufte, 1973, pp. 551-53; 1974), ex- . 


panded use of perquisites like the franking 
privilege (Mayhew, 1974, p. 310; Cover, 1977, 
pp. 536-39; Cover and Mayhew, 1977, pp. 
65—66), increased case-work services (Fiorina, 
1977a; 1977b, pp. 41—49), direction of addi- 
tional federal funds into the district (Fiorina, 
1977a; 1977b, pp. 41—49; Mayhew, 1974, p. 
311), more skillful “position-taking” (Mayhew, 
1974, p. 311), and the decline of partisan 
voting cues (Ferejohn, 1977, pp. 172-75; 
Erikson, 1972, p. 1240; Burnham, 1974; May- 
hew, 1974, p. 311; Cover and Mayhew, 1977, 
pp. 66-68; and Nelson, 1978—79, pp. 
665—78). 

The all-but-unanimous assumption of these 
scholars, however, is that whatever the cause of 
greater reelection margins, it has had a general 
impact upon incumbents. Fiorina alone specu- 
lates, without attempting an empirical test, that 
the observed increase in safety actually results 
from the greater electoral strength of freshmen 
entering Congress since the mid-60s (1977b, pp. 
` 54—55). This study will confirm Fiorina’s 
generational replacement hypothesis by demon- 
strating that House cohorts elected since 1966 


*I am indebted to Peter G. Stillman and the 
anonymous referees for their helpful comments. 


have achieved more electoral value from their 
incumbencies than those they replaced, while 
members of the pre-1966 generation have not 
benefited from any general pro-incumbent 
swing. 


Why Has Incumbent Safety Risen? 


Results for the 13 congressional elections 
from 1952—76 will be investigated here. Incum- 
bents running in multi-member districts, as well 
as those elected on an at-large statewide basis, 
are excluded from the calculations. On the 
other hand, the analysis will include districts 
subjected to regular decennial redistricting or to 
boundary adjustments necessitated by the 1964 
Wesberry v. Sanders decision. Ample evidence 
has been presented by Ferejohn (1977, pp. 
167—68), Cover (1977, pp. 528-31), Bullock 
(1975), Mayhew (1974, pp. 303-06), and 
Erikson (1972, p. 1241) demonstrating that the 
electoral effects of both kinds of redistricting 
have been insignificant. 

Previous studies have chosen to quantify the 
electoral safety of incumbents in terms of the 
percentage of reelection bids falling within 
marginal vote categories. Mayhew (1974, pp. 
303-04), for example, finds that regardless of 
whether a 55 or 60 percent cut-off point is 
established, the number of marginal incumbents 
has fallen by about half from 1956 to 1972. A 
somewhat less dramatic decline in marginality 
has been discovered by Tufte (1974), who 
analyzes incumbent safety by computing the 
percentage receiving less than 53 percent of the 
vote. While the marginality measure does indi- 
cate the dwindling number of districts with 
incumbents most vulnerable to defeat, it still 
ignores possible shifts among districts regularly 
outside the marginal range. It cannot reveal 
whether the movement of marginal districts 
into safer categories has, for instance, been 
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counterbalanced by a reduction in the number 
of seats which formerly were won by extremely 
lopsided majorities. Furthermore, if many in- 
cumbent seats normally cluster around the 
cut-off point employed, modest swings of the 
national vote can produce significant fluctua- 
tions in the percentages of incumbents judged 
to be marginal.! The measure has limited 
utility, therefore, as a summary indicator of 
_ incumbent safety. 

Electoral safety here will be quantified more 
comprehensively as the incumbent’s margin 
relative to the’ mean vote received by all 
opposed congressional candidates of his or her 
party. This correction is needed to control for 
changes in.safety which can be produced by 
national electoral swings when there is substan- 
tial disparity between the numbers of incum- 
bent Republicans and Democrats. Consider, for 
example, the effect of a 5 percent pro-Republi- 
can inter-election swing upon the margins of 
160 Democrats and 90 Republicans seeking 
reelection in both elections. In the absence of. 
any real increase in the electoral advantage of 
incumbency, the average margin nonetheless 
would appear to change by 


160(—5%) + 90(S%) 
250 ? 


or —1.4 percent. We thus remove any biasing 
effects of national swings by subtracting from 
the opposed incumbents percentage of the 
two-party vote the mean share of the contested 
two-party vote received by all incumbent and 
non-incumbent congressional candidates of 
their party that year.? (All election data are 
taken from the biennial editions of American 
Votes, edited by Richard M. Scammon.) 

The last column in Table 1 indicates the 
average magnitudes of these corrected reelec- 


I Similarly, Burnham (1975, p. 424) shows that 
substantial inter-election swings, like the aggregate 
6-percent national shift to the Democrats from 
1972—74, can produce very large changes in the 
percentage of marginal incumbents. Because of the 
Republican decline over these two years, the number 
of all northern and western incumbents receiving less 
than 60 percent of the vote jumped by fully 11 
percent. 


2In order to compute national interelection parti- 
san swings, Tufte (1973), Mayhew (1974a), Cover 
(1977), and Cover and Mayhew (1977) measure a 
party’s national strength as the percentage of the 
aggregate vote received by all its congressional candi- 
dates, regardless of whether they run unopposed. This 
would seem to overstate somewhat the strength of the 
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tion margins from 1952-76. Clearly, the data 
fall into two distinct periods: 1952—64, and 
1966—76. The incumbent margins for the latter 
period are higher than any of the margins for 
the years 1952 to 1964. From 1952—64, the 
average incumbent safety level is .114, and 
there is no discernible trend; the equation for 
safety (Y) regressed against time (t) has zero 
slope (Y = .113 + .0002, r = .095). Margins from 
1966—76, averaging .144, increase slightly over 
time (FY = .137 + .002¢, r= .412). The two most 
recent averages for 1974 and 1976, however, 
represent declines from the peak of incumbent 
safety attained in 1972. 

Except for Fiorina, researchers who previ- 
ously have uncovered increases in safety using 
their own indicators have attributed this devel- 
opment to a general pro-incumbent trend. 
Underlying their belief is the assumption that 
any changes in the overall electoral value of 
incumbency will be manifested approximately 
to the same degree across seniority classes. This 
is evident in Cover’s recent use (1977, p. 527) 
of the so-called “sophomore surge” measure— 
the average vote gain of freshmen between their 
initial victories and first reelection tries—to 
quantify the electoral advantage enjoyed by 
incumbents; increases in “sophomore surge” 
values are assumed to parallel similar safety 
improvements among veteran members. 

The only data actually bearing on this 
assumption, however, have been provided by 
Erikson in an analysis of congressional elections 
from 1960—70. Separate calculations of the 
“sophomore surge” are not presented; instead, 
Erikson chooses to quantify the incumbency 
advantage with a hybrid measure based upon a 
weighted average of the “sophomore surge” and 
the loss experienced by a party when its 
incumbent retires. Still, since freshman reelec- 
tion bids in most years outnumber incumbent 
retirements, we would expect the values of 
Erikson’s measure to approximate those of the 
““sophomore surge.” Discovering that a 
1964—66 increase from about 2 to 5 percent in 
the measure is matched by a similar 3-percent 
rise in the margins of veteran incumbents, 
Erikson states that “the electoral advantage 
from being an incumbent simply increased 


Democratic party in its most successful years, since 
the number of its incumbents runriing unopposed in 
these elections is higher than normal. Hence, we rely 
here, as well as in later calculations of national 
inter-election swings, upon the mean party vote in 
contested districts only. 
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suddenly with the 1966 election” (1972, p. 
1240). 

However, any conclusion drawn from this 
finding that the electoral movements of fresh- 
men and veterans more generally are driven by 
a single incumbency advantage factor must be 
qualified by the fact that Erikson’s analysis 
excludes the substantial number of districts 
which either are redistricted or located within 
southern and border states. In the 1964—66 
analysis, for example, he is limited to including 
only about half (122) the total number of 
veteran incumbents (245) who actually faced 
major party challengers in both elections. But 
even if attention is confined to Erikson’s 
limited data set, there is reason to wonder 
whether the parallel between the 1964—66 
changes of his measure and the reelection 
margins of veterans may itself be only a 
temporary aberration. His own findings for the 
1966—68 and 1968—70 election pairs show 
that while northern veterans continue to pick 
up an additional 1.6 percent over these four 
years, the measure still remains at its 1966 
value of only 5 percent (Erikson, 1972, p. 
1240). 

The assumption by researchers that the 
greater safety of seats since the mid—60s results 
from a general increase over all seniority classes, 
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probably spawned in large part by Erikson’s 
early work, thus remains to be confirmed. In 
contrast to this historical change hypothesis, 
Fiorina’s generational replacement explanation 
suggests that members of Congress elected since 
the mid—60s simply may have derived more 
electoral mileage from their incumbencies than 
more senior members. If generational replace- 
ment is, in fact, responsible for the rise in 
safety, the average margin of Congress members 
in the aggregate should increase when the first 
class of the new generation makes its initial 
reelection bid, and should then continue to 
grow as successive cohorts replace members of 
the old generation in future elections. We shall 
test these two hypotheses across the complete 
cross-section of congressional districts by ex- 


vamining the inter-election movements of fresh- 


men and veteran incumbents facing major party 
opponents in both elections, relative to the 
average biennial swing in all U.S. districts which 
have major party competition both times.3 


3As above, all electoral percentages are computed 
on the basis of the two-party vote. Members who 
initially win their seats in special elections held within 
one year of the next general election are included with 
those first winning their seats in that general election 
when freshman inter-election swings are calculated. 


Table 1. Electoral Safety of Incumbents with Major Party Opposition 


Number of National Average Average Incumbent 
Incumbents Democratic Incumbent Margin Relative to 
Year Running Mean Margin National Party Mean 
1952 286 480 622 119 
1954 313 511 606 109 
1956 325 499 608 108 
1958 285 550 615 121 
1960 313 534 615 109 
1962 315 520 621 120 
1964 340 570 619 114 
1966 340 -502 629 | 128 
1968 347 508 643 143 
1970 324 531 655 154 
1972 319 518 656 154 
1974 316 572 642 143 
1976 330 563 659 143 
Average Incumbent 
Safety, 1952—64 615 114 
Average Incumbent st 
Safety, 1966-76 647 144 


Source: Based on data from Richard M. Scammon (1956—1977), America Votes, Vols. 1—12, New York: Mac- 
millan; Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press; Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly. 


Key: All margins are calculated as percentages of the 2-party vote. National party means are the mean party per- 


centages of the 2-party vote in all contested open and incumbent-held seats. Average incumbent safety for 
1960—64 and 1966—76 has been computed by weighting yearly averages by number of incumbents running. 
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These data, presented in Table 2, reveal that 
freshmen from 1952—54 to 1962—64 gain an 
average .015 of the vote between their initial 
victory and first reelection. Veteran margins 
over these years do not change. Between 1964 
and 1966, there is a sudden rise in the electoral 
strength of all incumbents; the average margins 
of both seniority groups increase substantially 
beyond the mean values recorded previously. 

The veteran surge, however, is dissipated 
over the next five elections. After a .007 drop 
from 1966—68 and a .013 increase from 
1968—70, veteran margins then decline in each 
of the three remaining election pairs. By 1976, 
in fact, the net .025 electoral loss of all 
non-freshmen since 1966-68 has more than 
offset the abrupt .021 gain of 1964—66. In 
contrast, freshman inter-election gains rise spec- 
tacularly to .072 from 1966—68 and then 
continue through 1974—76 at levels considerab- 
ly higher than those attained by pre-1966 
freshman cohorts. 

Across the 1952—54 to 1964—66 period, the 
assumption by previous researchers, that a 
single incumbency advantage factor similarly 
affects all seniority classes, seems well founded. 
Shifts in the electoral payoff of the first term 
tend to covary with shifts in the margins of 
more senior members; the Pearson correlation 
between changes in successive ‘sophomore 
surge” values and veteran inter-election vote 
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changes is a moderately strong .456. From 
1966—68 to 1974—76, however, the cor- 
responding coefficient is only .075, indicating 
almost complete independence between the 
electoral movements of freshmen and veterans. 

The sizeable gains of first-termers from 
1966—68 to 1974—76, averaging .066, are thus 
produced by factors which are unique to 
cohorts elected since 1966, rather than the 
result of a general electoral increase across all 
seniority classes. While a correspondence be- 
tween the vote changes of freshmen and veteran 
incumbents does exist until 1964—66, it disap- 
pears thereafter as freshmen continue to 
achieve enhanced electoral gains which are 
independent of veteran performance. The gen- 
eral incumbent surge of 1964—66, emphasized 
by Erikson in his analysis of northern elections, 
is revealed here to have only transitory effects 
nationally which are cancelled by the veteran 
declines of succeeding years. Were it not for the 
ability of the new-generation freshmen to reap 
greater electoral rewards from their first term, 
the increases in incumbent safety demonstrated 
in Table 1 could not have occurred. 


Generational Replacement: 
What Electoral Difference 
Does It Make? 


While it is apparent that generational re- 


Table 2. Inter-Election Vote Shifts of Freshmen and Veteran Incumbents, 


Relative to National Party Swing 
Freshmen Veterans 
1952—54 .014 ( 67) —.004 ( 225) 
1954-56 .019 ( 45) —.007 ( 254) 
1956-58 .015 ( 42) -019 ( 237) 
. 1958-60 -000 ( 76) ~.012 ( 209) 
1960-62 025 ( 56) -006 ( 227) 
1962-64 .023 ( 54) —.005 ( 256) 
1964—66 .035 ( 76) .021 ( 245) 
1966-68 .072 ( 66) —.007 ( 253) 
1968-70 .064 ( 33) -013 ( 273) 
1970-72 -076 ( 50) ~.006 ( 246) 
1972-74 -058 ( 60) ~.023 ( 230) 
1974-76 062 ( 92) —.002 ( 212) 
Average 1952-54 to 1962-64 -015 (340) -000 (1408) 
Average 1964—66 to 1974—76 .060 377) 000 (1459) 


Source: Based on data from Richard M. Scammon (1956—1977), America Votes, Vols. 1—12, New York: Mac- 
millan; Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press; Washington, D-C.: Congressional Quarterly. 

Key: National party swings are calculated in terms of mean party shift in all open and incumbent-held seats with 
2-party competition in both years of election pair. Numbers of incumbents with major party opposition in both 
years of each election pair are in parentheses. Averages for 1952—54 to 1962—64 and 1964—66 to 1974—76 
have been computed by weighting biennial shifts by number of incumbents running. 
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placement has been responsible for the greater 
safety of incumbent seats, we have yet to 
specify its exact impact in each election year. 
What levels of safety would have occurred in 
1968 and afterwards, were it not for the greater 
electoral strength of new-generation cohorts? 
The influence of each new freshman class in 
raising overall incumbent margins will depend 
not only on the magnitude of its first-term 
gains, of course, but also on the number of its 
members. Likewise, the overall effect of inter- 
election movements by veteran incumbents 
opposed in both elections of the pair will 
depend upon the numbers involved. Both of 
these influences will be measured below, as well 
as the impact of a third, less obvious factor— 
biennial shifts of incumbents between un- 
opposed and opposed election status. A Con- 
gress member running unopposed is excluded 
from the calculation of incumbent safety we 
have performed above for that year, but is 
included in the computation for a second 
election if: major party opposition surfaces at 
that time. Since the two-party percentage of 
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the vote attained by such a member in the 
second election is likely to be very high, the 
incumbent average will be raised. The technique 
used here to decompose biennial changes in 
incumbent safety into the three components is 
explained in the appendix. f 

Tabie 3 presents the values of these com- 
ponents for each election pair.4 Over the 
1952—54 to 1962—64 period of incumbent 
margin stability, the mean electoral impact of 
each influence is fairly negligible. From 


“There are two other minor sources of change for 
some of the election pairs: cases where a freshman 
who defeats an incumbent decides not to run again 
two years later, and cases where incumbents move 
from election in multi-member districts (which are 
excluded from the calculations of safety performed 
here) to election in single-member districts (e.g., the 
two New Mexico Democrats who shifted from at-large 
contests in 1966 to elections in separate districts in 
1968). Both of these changes are of very low 
magnitude since they involve only a handful of cases, 
and they accordingly will be excluded from Table 3. 


Table 3. Decomposition of Inter-Election Changes in Incumbent Safety 


Veteran Generational 
' Vote Shift Replacement 

Impact Impact 
1952—54 —.004 —.001 
1954—56 —.006 .003 
1956-58 018 004 
1958—60 —.010 —.010 
1960-62 006 009 
1962—64 —.005 .003 
1964-66 018 —.004 
1966-68 —.006 023 
1968-70 012 .000 
1970—72 —.005 .007 
1972—74 —.023 O11 
1974—76 —.001 .000 
Average 1952—54 - 
to 1962-64 .000 001 
Average 1964—66 
to 1974-76 ~.001 006 


Incumbent Safety 
in Latter Year of 
Each Electoral Pair 
Unopposed- from 1966—68 to 
Opposed 1974—76 if Generational 
Electoral Net Change Replacement Impact 
Transition Due to Remained at 1952-54 
Impact All Impacts to 1962-64 Mean 
—.006 ~.010 - 
.002 ~.001 - 
—.010 013 - 
008 ~.013 - 
~.005 O11 - 
—.002 ~.005 - 
~.001 014 ~ 
—.001 .015 .122 (.143)* 
—.003 O11 135 (154) 
~.002 .000 129 6.154) 
—.001 ~.011 108 (143) 
001 —.001 109 (143) 
—.002 ~.001 - 
—.001 005 120 (147) 


Source: Based on data from Richard M. Scammon (1956—77), America Votes, Vols. 1—12, New York: Mac- 
millan: Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press; Washington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly. 

Key: All figures are based on incumbents’ percentage of two-party vote, relative to national party mean. Addi- 
tional minor impacts are excluded from the table. 1966—68 to 1974—76 incumbent safety averages in the last 
column have been computed by weighting safety levels for latter year of each election pair by number of incum- 


bents running. 
*Actual safety levels. 
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1964—66, however, it is clear that the sharp 
increase in overall safety which we noted above 
is entirely due to the sizeable .018 value of the 
veteran incumbent component. The generation- 
al replacement term at the same time actually is 
well below its previous .001 mean because so 
many of the freshmen in the 1966 election are 
switched-seat Democrats receiving lower mar- 
gins than those normally enjoyed by incum- 
bents of their party. 

Subsequent improvements in safety after 
1966 result almost entirely from substantial 
growth in the magnitude of the generational 
replacement component, which exerts a cumu- 
lative .04] impact on incumbent margins over 
the last five election pairs.5 Generational re- 
placement, though, fails to have a positive 
effect in 1970, when only 38 freshmen—the 
fewest in any of the elections considered 
here—run for reelection, and in 1976, when, as 
in 1966, a sizeable number of switched-seat, 
first-term Democrats attain relatively low re- 
election margins. The veteran incumbent com- 
ponent of change from 1966—68 to 1974—76 
acts to depress overall safety, having a cumula- 
tive —.023 impact, while the component for 
incumbent transitions between uncontested and 
contested election status continues to exert 
only a slight influence. 

Further highlighting the critical role of 
generational replacement since 1966—68, the 
last column of Table 3 indicates the average 
incumbent margin which would have resulted in 
the latter year of each pair if the new freshman 
cohorts had been no more electorally proficient 
than the old. Here we have substituted for the 
actual values of the generational replacement 
components the mean .001 value recorded over 
the 1952—54 to 1962—64 baseline period. The 
consequent .120 average incumbent margin 
which would have materialized over the five 
elections from 1968 to 1976 is fully .027 below 
the actual average and only modestly higher 
than the .114 average which existed over the 
1952—64 period of unchanged incumbent mar- 
gins. It seems unlikely that this slight additional 
safety which would have occurred without 
enhanced generational replacement effects 
could have stimulated much analytical concern 
among congressional researchers, 


5The percentage of all freshman reelection bids 
involving those who have replaced members initially 
elected in 1966 or later remains low until 1976—8.1 
percent in 1970, 28.8 percent in 1972, 20 percent in 
1974, and 54.8 percent in 1976. 
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Conclusion 


This study has confirmed Fiorina’s specula- 
tion that the rise in incumbent safety results 
from generational replacement. No general pro- 
incumbent trend has emerged; rather, incum- 
bents in the aggregate have become more secure 
only because freshmen elected since 1966 have 
derived greater electoral rewards from their first 
term. 

We have not addressed Fiorina’s additional 
contention that the new freshmen’s electoral 
strength stems from enhanced constituency 
service, nor have we investigated other tech- 
niques which they might have employed advan- 
tageously. Our results do suggest, however, that 
they have not merely been the fortuitous 
beneficiaries of behavioral change in the elec- 
torate. If decline in the salience of partisan cues 
alone were the cause of stronger backing for 
recent freshmen, why, then, would voters not 
have’ moved toward greater support for old- 
generation incumbents as well? It thus seems 
that new members themselves have induced 
voting shifts in their favor by more effectively 
capitalizing on the opportunities of incumben- 


cy. 
Appendix 


The technique used to compute the electoral 
impacts produced by inter-election movements 
of veterans, generational replacement, and tran- 
sitions between contested and uncontested elec- 
tion status may be demonstrated through the 
following example for the 1952—54 election 
pair. The average .109 margin for the 313 
incumbents facing major party opposition in 
1954 may be disaggregated into four terms 
representing the electoral contribution of the 
following groups: 225 veterans who previously 
had contested reelections in 1952, 20 freshmen 
who had defeated incumbents in 1952, 50 
freshmen who had won open seats in 1952, and 
18 veterans who had no competition in 1952. 
Similarly, the .119 average margin for the 286 
opposed incumbents in 1952 can be disaggre- 
gated into a term for the same 225 veterans as 
above, a second for the 20 incumbents who lose 
in 1952, a third for 24 incumbents who retire 
after winning for the last time in 1952, and a 
final one for 17 veterans who then mn unop- 
posed in 1954. 

The resulting equation for 1954, then, is 


313(.109)= 225(.117)+ 20(.057) + 50(.074) 
+ 18(.159), 
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which can be written as 


-109 = (225(.117) + 20(.057) + 50(.074 
— .109) + 180.159 — .109)] / 245. 


Here, we have expressed the .109 average 
incumbent margin in 1954 in terms of the 
contributions provided by the 245 total dis- 
tricts which also had opposed incumbents 
running in 1952, plus the contributions relative 
to the 1954 incumbent average of the 68 total 
districts which did not have any opposed 
incumbents running in 1952. Similarly, the 
equation for 1952 is 


286(.119) = 225(.121) + 20(—.028) 
+ 24(.124) + 17(.256), 


or 


.119 = [225(.121) + 20(—.028) + 24(.124 
— 119) + 170.256 —2119)] / 245. 


Subtracting the 1952 terms from their 1954 
counterparts yields 


—.010 = [225(—.004) + 20(.085) 
+ [50(—.035) — 24(.005)] 
+[18(.050) — 17(.137)]] / 245, 


or finally, 
—.010 = ~.004 + .007 — .008 — .006. 


This final equation decomposes the overall 
.010 decline from 1952—54 in average margins 
into four different sources of change. The first 
two are straightforward, representing a .004 
fall-off due to vote decreases among veterans, 
and a .007 increase resulting because the 
average 1954 margin of freshmen who had 
defeated incumbents two years earlier is larger. 
than these losers’ average 1952 margin. The 
.008 drop of the third term reflects the 
inter-election retirement effect; the relative 
contribution to 1954 incumbent safety of 
freshmen who had replaced retiring incumbents 
in open seats two years earlier is less than the 
relative contribution to 1952 safety of mem- 
bers who then choose not to run again in 1954. 
Generational replacement effects will be esti- 
mated by summing the second and third terms, 
which together measure the electoral impact 
caused by the replacement of veterans by new 
freshmen. The final fourth term is interpretable 
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as a .006 decline which occurs because the 
telative contribution to 1954 safety by mem- 
bers who were unopposed in 1952 is less than 
the relative contribution to 1952 safety by 
those who then move to unopposed status in 
1954. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ON ARTICLES 


Reply to Crosby 
(Vol. 73, March 1979, pp. 103-12) 


Editor’s Note: The following reply was not 
received in time to be published with Crosby’s 
article. In accordance with Review policy, it 
was scheduled for publication in the next issue 
with available space. Faye Crosby responds. 
James Davies was also invited to comment on 
this exchange. 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A recent article in the Review by Faye 
Crosby (1979) has taken issue with our article. 
(1977), “The J-Curve Theory and the Black 
Urban Riots: An Empirical Test of Progressive 
Relative Deprivation Theory.” Crosby raises 
two primary and then several minor objections. 
Her primary objections are: (1) we fail to 
define relative deprivation and in so doing 
misrepresent relative deprivation theory; and 
(2) we employ inadequate measures of what she 
calls “felt deprivation.” 

We welcome Crosby’s interest in our re- 
search and the opportunity to respond. We shall 
deal with her criticisms in the order she has 
established, looking at the primary criticisms 
first and then at the minor criticisms. 


Relative Deprivation: A Theory 
in Search of a Definition 


We find Crosby’s concern with definition 
rather strange; indeed, it becomes even more 
incomprehensible in the light of the complete 
corpus of Crosby’s own work (1976, 1979; 
Cook et al., 1977). Her criticism of our work 
implies that there is an agreed-upon definition 
of relative deprivation discernible from the 
literature, that it is empirically applicable to the 
study of collective violence, and that we sorely 
erred in not using it. As she and her colleagues 
(Cook et al., 1977, p. 308) have rather explicit- 
ly noted, “Examination of the past literature 
reveals no single definition common to the 
major theorists. Indeed definitions remained so 
loose that it is currently unclear as to whether 
relative deprivation is to be considered a hy- 
pothetical construct or an intervening variable.” 
Frankly, we are compelled to confess that we 
do not know either. 
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Undoubtedly Crosby felt we should have 
resolved this elusive problem before moving 
ahead with our research. Aside from the fact 
that more agile minds have been unsuccessful in 
this pursuit, we are compelled to note that it 
was not what we set out to do. In fact, it was 
not even appropriate for us to have attempted 
it. Our concern was to test Davies’ (1962, 
1969) conceptualization of relative deprivation 
as he applied it to the black urban riots. To 
have used another definition would hardly 
prove commensurate with the requirements of 
validation. 

Having faulted us for not engaging in what 
appears, from a reading of two decades of 
research, to have been a rather fruitless venture, 
Crosby further alleges that we never tested 
relative deprivation theory because Davies’ the- 
ory is not a form of relative deprivation. It is 
discernible from this assertion that although no 
one presumes to agree what relative deprivation 
theory is, some know what it is not. Crosby 
thus alleges that whether the J-Curve is an 
illustration of relative deprivation, in its pro- 
gressive form, is “a matter of some debate” 
(Crosby, 1979, p. 6). 

Although Crosby does acknowledge that 
Gurr (1970) clearly sees the J-Curve as a form 
of relative deprivation, it is alleged that other 
sources, namely, Geschwender (1964) and 
Cook et al. (1977) see the matter in other 
terms. 

A careful examination of Geschwender’s 
(1964) somewhat questionable application of 
“objective” data to five hypotheses concerning 
what he calls “the Negro revolt” reveals quite a 
different story. The question of whether 
Davies’ theory was or was not an example of 
relative deprivation did not concern Gesch- 
wender, for he was concerned only with incor- 
porating under a common rubric those hy- 
potheses he was unable to reject. Davies’ theory 
was rejected in Geschwender’s analysis. Conse- 
quently, he did not concern himself with the 
question of where Davies’ theory fit. 

As curious as the inapplicable citation of 
Geschwender’s work is, it is exceeded by 
Crosby’s citation of her co-authored work 
(Cook et al., 1977), for there is no mention of 
Davies, neither in the article nor in the refer- 
ences. Consequently, one is compelled to con- 
clude that Davies’ work is controversial simply 
because Crosby alone has alleged that it is. And 
the reason for this exorcism of Davies from 
relative deprivation theory becomes apparent 
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when we closely examine another of Crosby’s 
works (1976). 

The thrust of Crosby’s work has been to 
establish a precise conceptual definition of 
relative deprivation. Such attempts at conceptu- 
al clarification are laudable. However, what 
Crosby fails to appreciate is that concepts like 
language mean what the users have come to 
make them mean through usage. Science is to 
no small extent what scientists do, and con- 
cepts derive meaning from their actual formula- 
tion and measurement as part of the research 
process. Crosby’s work, until very recently, has 
had no empirical basis, and it comes as a 
myopic intrusion, ignoring the ongoing research 
process. 

Crosby parts company with Davies for two 
reasons: (1) he did not posit that individuals 
must “feel” entitled to possess the item of 
which they have been deprived; (2) Davies did 
not deal with the issue of feasibility, i.e., did 
the individual feel the attainment of the desired 
commodity was feasible? (It will be noted that 
it is the absence of an adequate measure of felt 
deprivation which caused Crosby to take issue 
with our work, and we will address this concern 
below in some detail.) 

These issues may be important to Crosby 
but they were obviously not important to 
Davies. As we were dealing with Davies’ concep- 
tualization of relative deprivation and not hers, 
the issues did not interest us. Crosby may feel 
that the avoidance of these issues should 
deprive Davies of his recognition as a relative 
deprivation theorist and similarly deprive us of 
any claim to having tested relative deprivation 
theory, but we doubt whether many will take 
such autocratic assertions seriously. 

Equally irrelevant is Crosby’s criticism that 
we did not properly test Davis’ (1959), Runci- 
man’s (1966) and most of course her own 
theories of relative deprivation (Crosby, 1976). 
In fact, why restrict us to these? Should we 
have tested every version of relative deprivation 
theory? Indeed, we are somewhat dismayed 
that Crosby should require the testing she 
proposes. In a recent paper (Crosby and Bern- 
steiri, 1978), as far as we know, her only effort 
to subject her attempts at conceptual clarifica- 
tion to empirical verification, her work received 
only partial confirmation and Runciman’s work 
was disconfirmed. On the other hand, Gurr’s 
(1970) model, which she says we tested, was 
confirmed. 

We are thus accused of not incorporating 
into our analysis relative deprivation models 
which were irrelevant to our concerns, which 
were, until very recently, only conceptual 
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formulations without empirical verification, 
and which, upon being subjected to empirical 
testing, have been generally found to be with- 
out much substance. This is hardly a sin of 
omission worthy of intellectual concern. 

The crux of Crosby’s quarrel with us is really 
that her understanding of relative deprivation 
differs from ours and that disconfirming Davies 
does not disconfirm relative deprivation theory. 
Her quarrel about the understanding of relative 
deprivation theory only brings into focus what 
everyone working in the area sooner or later 
recognizes, namely, that after at least two 
decades of researching, conceptualizing and 
theorizing, social scientists have not reached a 
commonly agreed-upon theory of relative depri- 
vation or even a consensus as to what the term 
actually means. z 

Despite her attempts at resolving this issue, 
Crosby in her own way has contributed to the 
confusion. She has set standards without due 
regard for the ongoing empirical research, or for 


„the realities of data which of necessity must be 


generated outside the laboratory setting. She 
has abrogated to herself the role of final arbiter 
of the dispute, proclaiming that relative depri- 
vation theory is what she says it is, and she has 
done so while failing to acknowledge the fact 
that even her empirical research belies her own 
conceptualization. 

Her quarrel is based on our not having set 
out to do what she has done, or, for that 
matter, not having seen what she had done as 
remotely relevant to our work. Our concern 
was not to fashion a new or even more precise 
conceptualization of relative deprivation theory 
but to test its application by Davies to the 
black urban riots of the 1960s. We were only 
interested in the overall conceptual problems of 
relative deprivation theory (with one exception 
which we shall note below) as they related to 
this specific case. It is possible when taking our 
language out of context and removing it from 
the overall focus of our concern to suggest a 
more general inquiry into relative deprivation 
theory. But we do not think this is a fair 
assessment of our work. 

The one area where we did look at a general 
aspect of relative deprivation theory was in the 
relationship between current need achievement 
and future expectations. We did say that the 
relationship was virtually axiomatic to “all”? 
forms of relative deprivation theory. This was 
too strong a statement. 

What we should have said is that the 
relationship is important for many forms of 
relative deprivation theory, especially those 
which have been applied to civil violence. 
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Although we are grateful to Crosby for having 
pointed out this overstatement, we feel that she 
has confused the issue, having created an even 
less appropriate overstatement in the opposite 
direction. As Crosby notes (1979, p. 12), “In 
plain and simple terms, relative deprivation 
theory does not (emphasis hers) assume a 
correspondence between present conditions and 
future expectations.” Crosby is wrong! She has 
failed to understand that the application of 
relative deprivation theory to collective vio- 
lence has of necessity concentrated on a dy- 
namic process. As Gurr (1970, p. 46) notes in 
describing this dynamic process of relative 
deprivation, “Dynamic analysis requires con- 
ceptual tools that take account patterns of 
change in value capabilities over time.” In such 
analyses, future expectations have been either 
explicitly or implicitly seen as a result of 
current need fulfillment (Davies, 1962; Gurr, 
1970, p. 74). In fact, Fierabend et al. (1969) go 
so far as to explicate graphically this very 
assumption. As we noted (Miller et al., 1977, p. 
977, n. 25), Gurr thinks this assumption is so 
fundamental to the application of relative 
deprivation theory to the study of collective 
violence that he and Raymond Duvall under- 
took research to make the relationship even 
more precise. Crosby’s interpretation of relative 
deprivation may not assume a correspondence 
between present conditions and future expecta- 
tions, but this is hardly the basis for alleging 
that relative deprivation theory does not make 
such an assumption. 


The Issue of Felt Deprivation 


The second of Crosby’s major objections is 
directed against what she calls our inadequate 
assessment of “felt?” deprivation. It will be 
recalled that it was this failure that she noted in 
her assessment of Davies, and one which caused 
her to excise him from the field of relative 
deprivation theorists. We happily followed Da- 
vies’ lead in this matter, for it is, after all, his 
theory that we were testing. 

We are unable to ascertain what is gained by 
Crosby’s insistence on defining relative depriva- 
tion as an emotion roughly synonymous with a 
type of anger, dissatisfaction, resentment or 
grievance. This hardly contributes to the ex- 
plicit and succinct definition of relative depriva- 
tion for which Crosby continues to call. 

The issue of “felt” deprivation of course is 
not unrelated to the issue of how one measures 
relative deprivation. If relative deprivation is 
described as a cognition (as we do, following 
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Davies) it will tend’ to be assessed through 
perceptual measures of achievements, expecta- 
tions and gratifications. On the other hand, if 
one conceives of relative deprivation as Crosby 
does—as an emotion—then it will be measured 
through feelings of anger or resentment. But 
from Davies’ perspective, and incidentally 
Gurr’s, these emotions are clearly consequences 
and not causes of relative deprivation. 

This disagreement leads to Crosby’s objec- 
tion to our measures, which she describes as 
“clear indicators of one of the hypothesized 
preconditions of felt deprivation” (1979, p. 
17). What she apparently is unable to compre- 
hend is that neither we nor Davies was con- 
cerned with whether blacks “felt” deprived, 
resentful, or frustrated. After all, people can 
feel deprived, resentful, or frustrated for a 
variety of reasons. Our concern was to assess 
whether or not the black population experi- 
enced, over a number of years, a pattern of 
relative deprivation illustrative of the J-Curve. 
Our three perceptual items measured funda- 
mental components of relative deprivation the- 
ory—expectations, perceived gratifications and 
perceived attainments—as a means of assessing 
the J-Curve pattern. Their ability to measure 
felt deprivation was completely irrelevant to 
our concerns, as they were irrelevant to Davies’ 
concerns. 


Rejoinder to 
Crosby’s Small Critique 


The best that can be said of Crosby’s small 
critique (1979, pp. 109-10) is that it couples 
casual reading with serious misunderstanding; 
much of the latter would have been eliminated 
had she paid more attention to our work. Her 
questions about the sampling procedure are 
illustrative. We plainly noted that our sample 
came from the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center election studies. That rather 


simple knowledge should have answered Cros- 
by’s questions about design, comparability of 


sample size and grouping by region. 

While Crosby’s attempts at theoretical cri- 
ticism are maladroit, her attempts at method- 
ological criticism show a naivete about even 
rudimentary principles of data analysis. Thus 
her assertion that we should have aggregated 
our data rather than Davies’ data in order to 
compare the differences between individual and 
aggregate data is astounding. Davies’ (1969) 
aggregate data came from the U.S. census; 
consequently, they were far and away superior 
to any aggregation of sample data. To have 
tested the aggregate characteristics from our 
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sample data would have obviously been a less. 


accurate, less meaningful and less appropriate 
test. Indeed, if Crosby were serious about such 
a test, she should: have performed it. As Bross 
(1960) has noted, the appropriate role of a 
critic is not simply to cast assertions but 
empirically to test the validity of counter-hy- 
potheses. Obviously, Crosby preferred not to 
do this. 

This erroneous methodological assertion is 
followed by another. Crosby conducts a hetero- 
geneity-of-variance test to determine if the 
pattern of our curve is other than would be 
expectéd by chance. The nature and shape of a 
curve cannot be tested by an analysis of the 
statistical significance of the individual points 
of the curve. This is a common methodological 
error but its frequency of occurrence does not 
make it correct. We take little comfort in 
Crosby’s observation that our work received 
some modest degree of confirmation by this 
inappropriate procedure. 


Some Additional Confirmation 
of Our Findings 


We find nothing in Crosby’s work to cause 
us to reconsider our substantive findings or our 
conclusions. The progressive form of relative 
deprivation theory does not explain the urban 
riots of the 1960s. Our data do suggest that the 
ambiguity and uncertainty that blacks perceive 
about their current and future financial well-be- 
ing may have created the conditions for the 
riots. 

To test further the comparative ability of 
these theories to explain the black urban riots, 
we conducted some additional testing. We view 
these tests as supplementary to the ones pre- 
sented in our research. They are less direct and 
look at a static rather than a dynamic process. 
Consequently, they are less powerful, but their 
value resides in the additional confirmation that 
they provide. 

We took “hostility toward whites” as a 
dependent variable and looked at seven com- 
posite explanatory variables. The data were 
derived from the 1968 Michigan Survey Re- 


search Center Election Study. The dependent | 


variable was the SRC feeling thermometer 
(degree of feeling toward whites). The in- 
dependent variables consisted of social uncer- 
tainty; personal uncertainty; political cynicism; 
personal political efficacy; system unresponsive- 
ness; status uncertainty; government trust; and 
relative deprivation. The relative deprivation 
index consisted of a composite of three other 
composite variables. These consisted of: (1) 
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individual relative deprivation, a measure that 
scored relative deprivation when an individual 
indicated that he anticipated the future to be 
worse than the present; (2) an individuals 
present relative deprivation compared to that of 
blacks as a group, a measure which assesses the 
tespondent’s comparative perceptions of these 
two phenomena; (3) expectations of individual 
future deprivation relative to the future status 
of blacks as a group. A complete description of 
all the measurements and tests for item inter- 
correlation can be found in Bolce (1976, pp. 
180—83). 

It should be noted that Crosby (1979, pp. 
18—19), after some misinterpretation of Davies, 
suggested a measure of Davies’ operationaliza- 
tion that would incorporate two perceptions: 
(1) respondents who see the current year as 
better than the year before and (2) those who 
expect a deterioration of conditions in the 
future. The operationalization of relative depri- 
vation described above incorporates the notions 
suggested by Crosby as well as group and 
individual frames of reference. 

These indices were placed in a stepwise 
regression with hostility toward whites as the 
dependent variable. The data from this proce- 
dure, shown in Table 1, are presented in rank 
order, in terms of their ability to explain 
variance in the dependent variable. Not only is 
relative deprivation the weakest explanatory 
variable but also its contribution is negative. 
Personal uncertainty was found to explain more 
variance than any other variable. 

These data are consistent with our earlier 
findings which illustrated that relative depriva- 
tion was not an explanation of the black urban 
riots. We stand by those results. 


ABRAHAM H. MILLER 
University of Cincinnati 
Louis H. BOLCE 
Fordham University, Lincoln Center 
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Table 1. Coefficients for Stepwise Regression with Hostility towards Whites as Dependent Variable, 
Northern Black Sample, 1968 


Multiple RSQ Simple 

Variable R R-Square Change R B Beta 
Personal Uncertainty .228 052 .052 228 436 .235 
System Unresponsiveness .271 .073 021 ~.099 —~489 333 
Political Cynicism 348 120 047 149 453 218 
Personal Political Efficacy 390 152 032 164 342 193 
Government Trust 405 -163 O11 110 187 113 
Status Uncertainty 407 165 001 014 161 .080 
Relative Deprivation 408 -166 001 ~.032 ~.086 -.051 
(Constant) 1.186 


Source: Louis H. Bolce, “Urban Violence and the Culture of Ambiguity: The Fluctuation Uncertainty Thesis,” 
(University of Cincinnati: unpublished dissertation, 1976), Table 5:3, p. 158. 
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Rejoinder 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Thank you for the invitation to respond to 
the communication by Miller and Bolce. I shall 
divide the reply into three sections: (1) restate- 
ment of my general position, (2) examination 
of a series of specific issues, and (3) musings. 


General Issues 


Judging from the first paragraph of their 
communication, Miller and Bolce did not clear- 
ly understand my central point. Allow me to 
reiterate it here. The point of my article 
(Crosby, 1979) was that Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan (1977) were not logically correct in 
rejecting relative deprivation theory as the 
explanation of black urban unrest on the basis 
of their data and analyses. I did not claim that 
relative deprivation theory provides the correct 
explanation. Nor did I claim that the J-curve 
theory may not be considered to constitute one 
form of relative deprivation theory. Rather, I 
asserted that the data they presented did not 
lead logically to a refutation of relative depriva- 
tion theory. Their claim to the contrary ap- 
peared to spring from a lack of familiarity with 
the relative deprivation literature and from a 
looseness of operationalization. 

- My position is, I think, supported by the 
Miller-Bolce communication. In several in- 
stances (e.g., paragraphs 4, 11, 14, 16, and 19, 
pp. 818-20), Miller and Bolce announce that, 
in their 1977 article, they were concerned only 
with Davies’ J-curve theory. Obviously, the 
J-curve is one formulation of relative depriva- 
tion theory. Because they were concerned with 
only one version of the theory, they were 
prevented, logically, from drawing conclusions 
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about the theory as a whole. 
Specific Issues 


The Miller-Bolce letter raises numerous is- 
sues. I would like to discuss nine of them, 
taking them in the order of appearance in the 
Miller-Bolce communication. 

1. Miller and Bolce state in their opening 
paragraph that one of my “primary objections” 
to their article was their failure to define 
telative deprivation. In fact, the definitional 
failure was but one example of what I took to 
be the broader problem: their misrepresenta- 
tion of the literature. Other aspects of the 
problem in my view included their equating 
J-curve and relative deprivation theory, their 
ignorance of the work of Davis (1959), Runci- 
man (1966), and myself (Crosby, 1976), their 
slanted view of Gurr (1970), and their false 
claims about the empirical research performed 
in the area of relative deprivation. 

2. The communication accuses me of claim- 
ing that “Davies’ theory is not a form of 
relative deprivation theory” (p. 818). In fact, I 
said that it is one form of relative deprivation 
theory. My claim was simply that Miller et al. 
had mistaken a part for the whole. In my 
article, I stated it this way: “Arguing that 
J-curve theory is invalid is one matter. It is 
quite another matter to argue that because 
J-curve theory is invalid, all of relative depriva- 
tion theory is invalid.” (It is, incidentally, my 
belief that Miller and Bolce fail to demonstrate 
that the J-curve is invalid. Davies [1978] points 
out some of the ways in which Miller et al. 
present a “deficient” test of the J-curve hy- 
pothesis. ) 

3. The tenth paragraph opens with: “Crosby 
parts company with Davies. . .” (p. 819). It 
seems that Miller and Bolce are referring here to 
some parts of an unpublished manuscript which 
I sent them (Crosby and Bernstein, 1978). I am 
confused, however, by the reference to Davies. 
Bernstein and I discussed Davis, not Davies. 

4. Miller and Bolce suggest that the only 
problem J found with their view was that it did 
not agree with my own. Among the sentences 
one could cite are these: “The crux of Crosby’s 
quarrel with us is really that her understanding 
of relative deprivation differs from ours. . .” (p. 
819), and, “Her quarrel is based on our not 
having set out to do what she has done” (p. 
819). It seems ironic indeed that Miller and 
Bolce give me and my formulation of relative 
deprivation proportionately much more atten- 
tion than I myself did. 

My original piece did not claim that Miller, 
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Bolce, and Halligan ought to know my model 
of relative deprivation. On the contrary, I 
explicitly excused them for not knowing it. I 
did chide them, however, for not knowing the 
work of Runciman and of Davis. I remain 
dismayed by their continued silence about 
these scholars. Runciman and Davis deserve 
more than the passing glance they receive in the 
Miller-Bolce communication. On p. 819, Miller 
and Bolce characterize my concern for Runci- 
man and for Davis, and (by implication) for 
Gurr as “irrelevant” and ask if they should be 
expected to test all the relative deprivation 
theorists. The answer is obvious. If one wants 
to make claims about relative deprivation theo- 
ry in general (as they did in 1977), then one 
must give the theory a fair hearing. No part can 
stand for the whole. 

5. Miller and Bolce continue to assert that 
relative deprivation theory assumes a correspon- 
dence between present conditions and future 
expectations. To support their claim that Gurr 
sees the present-future link as “fundamental to 
the application of relative deprivation theory to 
the study of collective violence” (p. 820), they 
refer to Gurr’s ongoing work with Duvall. 
Concerning the Gurr-Duvall collaboration, the 
1977 article read: “All we can say is that 
sometimes, and for some groups, future expec- 
tations are a function of current need fulfill- 
ment, and at other times, for other groups, this 
relationship does not hold”. (Miller et al., 
1977). Which tune are we to follow? 

6. On the issue of “felt deprivation” Miller 
and Bolce seem off the mark. If they accorded 
Davis and Runciman the attention they deserve 
as relative deprivation theorists of long stand- 


_ ing, Miller and Bolce would have to admit that 


deprivation is conceived as a feeling. Even Gurr 
speaks of a tension state. Davies too mentions 
emotions. One distinction that Miller and Bolce 
make is rather too subtle for me. They show no 
interest in “whether blacks ‘felt’ deprived” and 
restrict their curiosity to “whether the black 
population experienced . .. a pattern of relative 
deprivation” (p. 820). Ido not know how one 
can experience a pattern. Nor do I follow how 
one can separate feelings from experiences. 

7. In my article I suggested that Miller et al. 
ought not to have drawn conclusions based on a 
comparison of their Table 1 and their Table 2. 
We see from their communication that the 
former contained aggregated census data; the 
latter contained individual-level survey data. 
Whether the census data are superior or inferior 
to the Michigan survey data is irrelevant. The 
point is that they are different. This means that 
the observed differences between Tables 1 and 
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2 could have been owing to (a) the different 


levels of data (aggregate-individual) as Miller et ` 


al. claim or (b) something about the way in 
which the data were collected. The alternative 
is plausible. 

8. Miller and Bolce believe that I made a 
mistake in my own small statistical analysis. 
They claim that one may not test the nature of 
a curve by analysis of the individual points. At 
least one standard statistical textbook (Hays, 
1963) suggests the opposite; Miller and Bolce 
thought I had tested to see if the “curve is 
other than would be expected by chance” (p. 
821). I did not test to see if the curve for 
northern blacks differed from chance varia- 
tions. I did test to see if the variance in that 
curve differed significantly from the variance in 
the curve for the northern whites. Their own 
original uncertainty argument rested on their 
“eyeball” observation that the northern black 
curve fluctuated more than the other curves. I 
was attempting to provide a more precise test 
of their speculations than they themselves did. 

Since writing my original piece, I have 
learned of an analysis which might be equally 
or even more appropriate for the issue of 
fluctuations than is the test for heterogeneity 
of variance. It is Tukey’s test for smoothing 
curves (Tukey, 1977, esp. chapter 7). To use 
this test, one would have to convert the 
aggregate data into single points, as I did in the 
test for heterogeneity of variance. The advan- 
tage of Tukey’s test is that it is sensitive to dips 
and ridges, while the standard test for hetero- 
geneity of variance is not. 

9. I am interested by the dissertation data 
analysis presented by Miller and Bolce at the 
end of their letter. They claim the operationali- 
zation of relative deprivation, described on p. 
821, “incorporates the notions suggested by 
Crosby as well as group and individual frames 
of reference” (p. 821). As far as I can tell, the 
measure does get at two of the hypothesized 
preconditions of my model (Crosby, 1976). But 
what has all this to do with assessing Davies’ 
(1962, 1969) rise and fall model with which it 
is linked in the text? 


Musings 


Let me reiterate a point. Neither in my 
original article nor here do I wish to claim that 
relative deprivation theory provides the best 
explanation of black urban unrest. My central 
point is simply that the data and the analyses in 
the Miller, Bolce, and Halligan article and in the 
Miller-Bolce communication fail to refute rela- 
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tive deprivation. Why, then, all this fuss?! 

One reason for the fuss, I think, has to do 
with the nature of social scientific inquiry. 
What differentiates scientific and logical en- 
deavors from other endeavors is a matter of 
method and not of conclusion. One may 
conclude in the next years or months that 
relative deprivation theory is wrong or that it is 
tight. Quite apart from the conclusion itself is 
the method one uses to reach the conclusion. 
The scientific method involves precision and 
logic. In the end, then, my concern with the 
work of Miller et al. rests on my conviction that 
in the social sciences we ought to care about 
how we reach our conclusions as much as we 
care about the conclusions themselves. 


FAYE CROSBY 
Yale University 
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Comment by Davies 
TO THE EDITOR: 


As the accused and admitted parent of a 
theory that helps explain political violence, [ 
want to say something about how the idea was 
conceived, its gestation, and about its contin- 
ued growth since it was born in 1962. The idea, 
in its original or improved versions (Davies 
1962, 1969), has been published in whole or in 
part more than 25 times, but the occasional 
abuse and misunderstanding of this brainchild 
compels a parental defense. An earlier analysis 
in this Review (Davies, 1978) oi the critiques 
by Miller, Bolce, and Halligan (1977, 1978) of 
the J-curve seems not to have established clear 
contact with the critics. At least, they have not 
very explicitly responded to my queries about 
what they think black people wanted in their 
1960s rebellion and about when cycles begin. 


The Ancestry and the Gestation 


The J-curve’s ancestry is a bit complicated 
but clearly traceable, at least back to the 
second generation. The idea was conceived 
about 1956, when I was trying to figure out 
why the 1894 strike of Pullman railway car 
workers took place when it did. Census Bureau 
data on both wages and prices for the three 
decades following the 1861—65 Civil War re- 
vealed a steady, slow rise in real wages among 
working people.’ Wages remained roughly con- 
stant; prices declined. During the 1894 reces- 
sion, the gradual, generation-long rise in real 
wages was interrupted abruptly, most particu- 
larly for the Pullman railway car workers. Many 
people who worked in the Pullman shops and 
lived in the town which the company had built 
to house them were put on part-time schedules 
or were laid off altogether. Many of these 
people had very little to eat and were simultan- 
eously pressed by the company to pay their 
suddenly delinquent rents. A nice J-curve de- 
scribing the generation-long event popped out 
of the data, into my head, and onto the page of 
notes I was making.! 


1The data on real wages are in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census (1949, pp. 66, 231-32, 235). See also Lindsey 
(1942, esp. Chs. 5 and 7). 
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The idea grew and was nourished by the 
writings of some rather remarkable people, 
whom I charge with grandpaternity: Crane 
Brinton’s Anatomy of Revolution, which I had 
read when it was first published in 1938; the 
work of Abraham Maslow, whose need hierar- 
chy (1943) is a basic component of the theory 
and the research of now several political 
psychologists (Davies, 1963; Aronoff, 1967; 
Knutson, 1972; Renshon, 1974; Inglehart, 
1977; and Burns, 1978). And there were two 
remarkable others, whose most relevant work I 
encountered after first plotting the J-curve. 

Tocqueville’s 1856 analysis of what led to 
the French Revolution noted'in grand detail 
how things in France steadily improved during 
the eighteenth century, not just culturally but 
also economically and socially. (From Brinton 
and others Pd already got information about 
the 1788 economic crisis, which included a 
critically sharp drop in the supply of grain.) To 
this was added rumination about Marx and 
Engels’ 1848 Communist Manifesto which ham- 
mered on the ways industrialization was making 
the life of factory workers steadily worse. In 
the spring of 1960 Seymour Martin Lipset 
pointed out to me that Marx had written not 
only about increased immiseration but also 
about how people compare their circumstances 
with those of people in other classes: “Our 
desires and pleasures spring from society.... 
Because they are of a social nature, they are of 
a relative nature.” 

Three major components of theorizing about 
revolution were thus related to the writings of 
Tocqueville and Marx and Engels—jointly and 
separately. Tocqueville described an upswing 
before revolutions, Marx and Engels a down- 
swing. And Marx (1849) clearly stated, in one 
of its forms, what Stouffer (1949), Pettigrew 
(1967), and Gurr (1968, 1969 and 1970), long 
after, called relative deprivation. 

Stated most simply, the theory that was, 
conceived about 1956 in a study of the Pullman 
Strike, nourished in utero mentis by the ideas 
of Brinton, Maslow, Tocqueville, Marx, and 
Engels, and born in 1962, states this: when a 
relatively long period of steady rise in what 
people want and what people get is followed by 
a short period of sharp reversal, during which a 
gap suddenly widens between what people want 
and what they get, the likelihood of revolution 
increases sharply. 


The Growth of the Idea Since 1962 


The Black Rebellion and the Student Rebel- 
lion of the 1960s rekindled interest among 
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social scientists in pursuing nonsuperficial ex- 
planations for these very significant events. The 
timely appearance of Ted Robert Gurr’s Why 
Men Rebel in 1969 provided a solid basis for 
deepening the study of conflict. Unfortunately, 
people who undertook such new research 
adopted the practice of not really seeking out 
the origins of ideas about civil violence, in the 
writings either of the honored but ill-under- 
stood dead—Aristotle, Hobbes, Tocqueville, and 
Marx and Engels—or of more recent writers like 
Sorokin (1925), Edwards (1927), Pettee (1938) 
and Brinton (1938, 1965). : 

An even greater misfortune is that suc 
recent researchers have shown little understand- 
ing of basic human motivation as theory and 
research about it have developed in recent 
decades, out of the work of James (1890), 
McDougall (1908), Freud (1930), Murray 
(1938), Fromm (1941), and Maslow (1943). 
Like John Locke, Karl Marx, Ivan Pavlov, J. B. 
Watson, and B. F. Skinner, recent researchers 
seem to suppose that human beings are (almost) 
entirely what society conditions them to be. Or 
that, if they do innately possess anything, it’s 
only the animal desires to survive and pro- 
create. 

In brief, the unexamined and seemingly 
Marxist assumption as to human motivation has 
been that humans do indeed, like animals, live 
by food alone. Even this assumption is falsely 
founded in Marx, whose concern was not 
simply with the extreme physical deprivation 
which poverty produces but also with the ways 
in which poverty breaks the elemental social 
ties of family and destroys human dignity and 
makes it impossible for people to fulfill their 
uniquely human potential. Researchers in civil 
conflict in the 1960s and 1970s have exhibited 
little theoretical understanding of earlier writ- 
ing on either revolution and rebellion or of 
basic human motivation, because they evidently 
have not read anything relevant that was 
written before the 1960s. In Arthur Koestler’s 
phrase, they are a generation without an um- 
bilical cord. 

In addition to innocence regarding motiva- 
tional psychology, there has been another 
deficiency in recent research in political con- 
flict: a non- or misunderstanding of time 
periods and therefore, inter alia, of what is and 
what is not a complete cycle. This deficiency 
becomes particularly apparent when the theory 
that is being examined relates to cycles within 
cycles and epochs within epochs. The deficien- 
cy makes it possible to deny sequence (by 
starting in the middle of a cycle) and to deny 


cause and effect (by discarding the early part of ` 
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a cycle, during which the causes are starting to 
produce effects). 

Let me give an example of cycles within a 
cycle, the ones I mentioned in the 1962 article, 
in discussing the Russian Revolution. The 
emancipation of the serfs in 1861 began what I 
regard as the final long upswing of expectations 
that peaked 44 years later, on the eve of the 
1905 revolution. The long cycle ended its 
downturn 56 years later in February 1917 
when, in the midst of war, a general strike and a 
revolution “spontaneously” burst forth. After 
this February event, the government never 
again was able to regain control and restore 
order. The 56-year J-curve cycle was complete. 

Within this long cycle, I included briefer, less 
intense J-curve cycles, with sharp downturns 
following long rises. The first briefer cycle was 
related to the assassination of Alexander II in 
1881. The second came when the futile war in 
East Asia was followed by the 1905 Revolu-” 
tion. And the third came when the solid 
recovery after 1910 was followed by the brief 
downturn which the German attack precipi- 
tated in 1914, 

The three short cycles have to be understood 
in context of the great cycle. No one of them 
was big enough to effect the final overthrow of 
the Tsarist regime, but their effect was cumula- 
tive. Widespread rebellion burst forth in 1905, 
even though serfdom had legally ended 44 
years before, promising to make one-time serfs 
better off and thereby raising their expecta- 
tions. Factory workers by 1905 were very 
likely better off than they had been as either 
serfs or the children of serfs. When a variety of 
such improvements had accustomed people to 
expect continued improvement, the degrading 
and wasteful war against Japan precipitated the 
sudden downturn. 

The phenomenon of cycles within cycles can 
be better understood by noting its comparabili- 
ty to ocean waves along shorelines. Small waves 
have a length of a few inches and a height of 
less than an inch. Larger waves, up to and 
including those that result from severe storms 
or earthquakes, have a length ranging from 
several yards to several miles and a height 
ranging up to several yards. The energy carried 
in these large waves is enormous. Similarly, 
wave lengths in the electromagnetic spectrum 
range from tiny fractions of a micrometer, 
measured in angstrom units, to several meters; 


2See Davies (1962, pp. 10—13) for more detailed 
appraisal of the waves-within-waves. (Note particularly 
Figure 3, p. 13.) 
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amplitudes, like the height of ocean waves, 
similarly vary greatly. And of course in both 
kinds of wave, there are cycles within cycles— 
shorter waves within longer ones. These cycles 
within cycles provide the means by which 
music is heard and, separately, the means by 
which it is broadcast by radio. 

Theorists and researchers who fail to recog- 
nize the cyclical nature of public moods can 
neither understand the beginnings and turning 
points of cycles, including J-curve cycles, nor 
undertake causal analysis of civil conflict. This 
cyclical characteristic derives from the states of 
mind of people in a polity, as these mental 
states change during both long and short cycles 
and as they form a usually unpremeditated 
consensus to act at a particular time. Starting 
points of upswings are unavoidably harder to 
define than turning points, for reasons of the 
same kind that make it harder for two people 
to determine when they started to have a falling 
out than it is for them to determine when they 
had a real fight and ended their friendship. 


The Rising Expectations 
of Black People 


The recent analysis of the J-curve by Miller 
et al. (1977, 1978, 1979) in this Review, in the 
context of the Black Rebellion of the 1960s, 
exemplifies the deficiencies I have mentioned: 
the lack of understanding of theoretical intel- 
lectual history, a reduction of human motiva- 
tion to material needs only, and a misunder- 
standing of cycles and therefore of starting 
points. The expectations of black people that 
these researchers consider do not include any 
expectations other than “financial” ones, and 
they consider these only during the period of 
their data base (1956-1968). They deprive 
black people of their history. 

What is puzzling is that the authors evidently 
read, in the 1969 version of the J-curve, my 
analysis of events that led the expectations of 
black people to rise after 1940 (Davies, 1969, 
pp. 716—25). There I specifically mentioned 
occupational integration into the, armed forces 
and defense industries during the Second World 
War (a major advance in both economic and 
equality expectations), a decline in lynchings, 
integration in housing and education, reduction 
of the income-education gap, and the beginning 
of successful direct action in the 1956 Mont- 
gomery bus boycott. And I mentioned the 
downturn coming after the April 1963 pitched 
battle between police and lunch-counter “sitin- 
ners” in Birmingham, with the first outbreakyof 
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major violence occurring in the Watts area in 
Los Angeles in August 1965. The recent analy- 
sis ignores all this and reduces its critique to 
only that segment of material expectations that 
relate to finances, not beginning with 1940, 
when the final big upswing began, but 1956, 


When Do Cycles Begin? 


This misunderstanding of cycles is even 
harder for me to understand than the lack of 
theoretical background. If Miller et al. reject 
the idea that the last upturn commenced among 
black people in 1940 and assert that it com- 
menced in 1956, they should explain why they 
ignore such expectation-raising events as the 
reduction in discrimination ‘in jobs, housing, 
public transportation and education—all of 
these events commencing well before 1956. 
And they should explain why, aside from the 
fact that 1956 was the year in which University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center began 
gathering the data they analyzed, they see 1956 
as the year when a rise in expectations com- 
menced. 

After listing a set of four hypotheses about 
the “financial” circumstances of black people 
from 1956—1968, Miller et al. state (1977, p. 
974): “The rejection of any one” of their four 
statements about the financial circumstances of 
black people after 1956 “would result in a 
rejection of the J-curve theory as an explana- 
tion of the black urban riots.” This could be 
true only if the final long cycle that I said 
commenced about 1940 actually commenced in 
1956 and only if the one thing black people 
were concerned about was their financial condi- 
tion. It is hard to imagine a clearer case of the 
drunk looking for his keys under the street 
lamp because that is where the light is brightest. 


The Development of Theory 
beyond Mere Description 


Having disposed of the J-curve, Miller et al. 
come up with what they call a fluctuation- 
change hypothesis (1977, p. 980) whose es- 
sence evidently is that civil violence is the 
product of rather intense ups and downs, whose 
meaning to those experiencing it is ambiguous. 
This does make sense, if the authors can 
establish that the intense ups and downs and 
the ambiguity preceded, and therefore can be 
said to have produced, the violence itself. 
Although there is a time interval between their 
downs of 1956 and 1962 and what I consider 
the first major outbreak of concerted black 
violence in August 1965 (the Watts riots in Los 
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Angeles), Miller et al. also note a down in 1966. 
I think what they are doing is predicting a 
storm by noting the big waves that indeed are 
the storm itself. 

Other theories about civil conflict are akin 
to that of Miller et al., in that they do not 
substantially distinguish between the causes of 
events and the events themselves. Mancur Olson 
(1963) says that rapid change is a cause of civil 
disturbances. Indeed there is an association 
between rapid change and such conflict, but 
does rapid change occur spontaneously? Charles 
Tilly and associates (1972, 1974, 1978) have 
proposed a theory, first, that the struggle for 
power between various segments of society is 
the cause of civil violence, and, second, that the 
formation of groups is such a cause for that 
struggle. Like Olson’s, Tilly’s theory is more 
tautological than etiological. That is, the strug- 
gle for power is a definition, not the cause of 
political conflict—of every kind. When the 
struggle, the conflict, becomes violent, we call 
the process tebellion or revolution. And what 
political action—whether peaceful or. violent— 
takes place without the formation of groups? 
Group formation is a cause of almost anything 
in social life, 

A basic question in developing theory is its 
explanatory, that is, its metadescriptive, value: 
does a theory make’ it possible to sort out— 
eventually in advance—causes from conse- 
quences clearly enough so that we can distin- 
guish one from the other? The fluctuation- 
change hypothesis, the rapid-change analysis, 
and the pawer-struggle theory all are almost 
totally situational and inexplicit about time as a 
dimension. They describe circumstances, and 
they regard the reaction within human beings 
to these circumstances as either irrelevant or 
unidimensional. They say, by implication, that 
it does not really matter what human beings 
want and what therefore causes tension when 
they do not get what they want. Or they imply 
that if they do want something, it is only 
material goods. 

The J-curve was conceived as I studied the 
Pullman Strike of 1894. Like the Black Rebel- 
lion, it was not a full-scale revolution. In the 
1962 article, I applied the J-curve to another 
such event: Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island in 
1842. Neither event was a full-fledged revolu- 
tion, but ruminations and readings after looking 
at the Pullman Strike made it seem appropriate 
to apply the idea to the big ones. Ruminations 
and readings since 1962 made it seem appropri- 
ate to re-apply the idea not only to the Black 
Rebellion but also to the Student Rebellion in 
America in the 1960s: university students 
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whose nonmaterial expectations of being able 
to prepare for challenging careers were frus- 
trated by the threat of military service in 
Vietnam. It was not only physical deprivation 
but also deprivation of the need for self-actuali- 
zation that helped to generate the Student 
Rebellion. The Vietnam War caused students 
thus to experience a rapidly widening gap 
between what they wanted and what they were 
getting. 

In short, I think the J-curve, though not 
total, is a rather fundamental theory. It is so 
because it is based on psychological founda- 
tions, in basic theory of human motivations. 
For the same scientific reasons that nuclear 
physics takes the atom as a unit of analysis, the 
theory takes the individual human being as a 
unit of analysis. Theory that is based on 
analyzing social change in its own terms and 
not in terms of the intrahuman causes of social 
change is tautological and incapable of probing 
to the depth necessary for social analysis to 
become more adequately causal. Marxist theory 
is indeed a necessary part of the explanation of 
the activation of poor people in developing 
countries, but it has not worked adequately to 
explain violence in either developing or ad- 
vanced countries. For one thing, the continuing 
conflict between business and labor has become 
less violent, less revolution-prone with trade 
union leaders, in many instances, in both 
capitalist and socialist countries, treating their 
“men” like commodities, in what Marx said was 
the capitalist manner. For another, a major 
component in such upheavals as the 1952 
Egyptian and the 1979 Iranian revolutions was 
the demand for recognition of the equal station 
in the family of nations that is not a function 
of either economic or military power. 

The analytical situation, in sum, is complex 
but not impossibly so if one does not wholly 
ignore human beings not only as units of 
analysis but also as among the originators— 
among the causes—of civil conflict. In addition, 
it helps to look for evidence that large groups 
of human beings in a society are at approx- 
imately the same stage of development and are 
likely to want to enter the next stage at about 
the same time. As I saw it, the Black Rebellion 
of the 1960s focused clearly on the newly 
shared desire of black individuals to pursue, as a 
collectivity, their equality and dignity, in 
American society. They could not have so acted 
together if they had not already achieved the 
minimal economic well-being that, for example, 
meant that they had enough money to go toa 
lunch counter with the ability to pay for their 
own lunch and enough money in Montgomery 
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in 1956 to buy and use enough cars to 
transport one another to work and thereby 
make the bus boycott effective. 


Some New Theory 


In two recent articles, I have posited a 
relationship between the stages of development 
of individuals and the stages of development of 
polities (Davies 1977a, 1977b). This theory 
poses more grievous problems of testing than 
the very real but I think manageable ones 
relating to the J-curve. This theory elaborates 
not only on the general political implication of 

~ basic human needs but also on how, for large 
groups of people in a polity, like black people 
in America in the 1960s, the transition from 
one stage to the next takes place during the 
same epoch, The theory also argues that frustra- 
tions of physical, material needs are by no 
means the only ones that produce violent 
political conflict. 

The revolutions in the Third World, late in 
the twentieth century, against colonial domina- 

. tion are in part an echo of the revolution 
against colonial domination that commenced in 
1775 and was justified a year later with the 
statement of a first cause: “All men are created 
equal.” In the twentieth century, the same 
demand is among the foremost of those that 
have helped to cause such revolutions as that 
which occurred in Iran in January 1979. 

Until the social sciences develop more speci- 
fic equations which more specifically include 
human beings as active determinants of 
change—rather than as merely acted-on pro- 
ducts of their historic and current circum- 
stances—theory and research will remain radical- 
ly deficient. To fail to consider the full range of 
basic human wants—from survival, to social ties, 
equal dignity, and self-fulfillment—leads to in- 
genious and/or rigorous exercises which con- 
firm only the obvious: that there is a relation- 
ship between instability and violence. 


JAMES CHOWNING DAVIES 
University of Oregon 
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Comment on Dobel 
(Vol. 72, September 1978, pp. 958—73) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Patrick Dobel’s ambition in “The Corruption 
of a State’? (1978) is to contribute a general 
positive theory of corruption. He builds his 
theory upon the references to corruption he 
was able to find in the writings of Thucydides, 
Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, and Rousseau. 
However, while such sources can give his theory 
academic respectability, they cannot, by them- 
selves, give it scientific credibility, especially 
since they are quoted outside their historical 
and, to a large extent, philosophical, contexts. 
Only internal consistency and external verifi- 
ability can give Dobel’s theory scientific credi- 
bility. 

It is often said that corruption is the second 
oldest human trade, the first being prostitution. 
But no matter how widespread the-practice, the 
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pattern of corruption and prostitution varies in 
time and space. There is a common general idea 
of what corruption is; but the precise definition 
of corrupt behavior differs historically and 
geographically. Indeed, it also differs within the 
same historical and geographical context. Thus, 
dealing with corruption, one must refer to two 
patterns of behavior: the actual behavior of the 
corruptor and/or the corrupted, and the accusa- 
tions of corruption that others address to either 
or both of them in connection with their 
behavior. For instance, an Italian politician 
might solicit a bribe from a foreign corporation 
and be accused by his rivals of allowing his 
policies to be shaped by foreign concerns; 
likewise, an American corporation might bribe 
a foreign politician and be accused by American 
politicians of jeopardizing American policies 
abroad. What is corruption? 

Dobel proposes an objective definition of 
corruption: namely, the process of internal 
decay and disintegration undergone by a soci- 
ety. It is an observer-invented definition and as 
such must be judged as to whether it throws 
new light upon the phenomena to which it is 
applicable and/or withholds potential light 
from other phenomena to which it can no 
longer be applied. 

Dobel, however, does not label as corruption 
all processes of social decay, but only those 
characterized by disloyalty. To call such proces- 
ses corruption is by itself unlikely to throw 
light upon them. Unless. .. 

Underneath Dobel’s explicit dissertation 
runs another theory, based on the popular 
concept of corruption. According to this other 
theory, disloyalty and corruption are not the 
same but different behavior patterns, and the 
second one, corruption, is caused by the first, 
disloyalty. In other words, Dobel would suggest 
approaching from a perspective of corruption 
the study of the processes of social decay 
characterized by the disloyalty of the members 
to the group. This is not a banal suggestion and 
could indeed be a useful one. 

Dobel himself, however, deals a blow to the 
attractive simplicity of this theory when he 
argues that disloyalty does not necessarily lead 
to corruption. For such development actually 
to take place, another factor, inequality, must 
intervene. Dobel’s theory could thus be stated 
as follows: a social group characterized by 
inequality among its members and members’ 
disloyalty to the group, sooner or later becomes 
corrupt and eventually disintegrates. 

This is, however, just one interpretation of 
Dobel’s never-too-explicit train of thought. 
Dobel continuously reshuffles the relationship 
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among his concepts. Sometimes, for instance, 
he establishes the direction of the causal link 
among them rather differently, as follows: 
when the members of a social group are 
unequal among themselves, they are bound to 
behave disloyally to the group, that is, to 
behave in a corrupt way. Eventually their 
behavior will lead to the disintegration of the 
group. Within this logical framework, corrup- 
tion again becomes another name for disloyalty 
and thus loses all its explanatory significance. 

A new reversal of logical connections in 
Dobel’s theory of corruption occurs when 
Dobel draws yet another behavioral pattern 
into it, factionalism. He then argues that 
factions result from corruption, which in turn 
results from inequality; factions, in turn, de- 
stroy the members’ loyalty to the group which 
thus eventually disintegrates. Indeed, the study 
of factionalism from a perspective of corrup- 
tion could be rewarding and the hypothesis that 
factionalism is a function of corruption worth 
testing. The hypothesis, moreover, would not 
require a redefinition and consequent monopo- 
lization of the concept of corruption, which 
would thus remain available for the study of 
other unrelated phenomena. Indeed, the tradi- 
tional concept of corruption could benefit from 
this new application; since its definition would 
probably need to be broadened and formulated 
in terms such as the following: the use of 
ideological and strategic power (i.e., political 
power in its widest acceptation) to the further- 
ance of private (i.e., personal and/or factional) 
ambitions. 

Unfortunately, Dobel does not seem fully to 
appreciate the analytical power of his hypoth- 
esis. Taking a moral rather than a scientific 
viewpoint (corruption is bad, factions are bad), 
Dobel uses the hypothesis linking factions to 
corruption as a stick with which twice to beat 
politicians. Moreover, in his crusading zest, 
Dobel loses sight of the causal direction of the 
relationship corruption-factions, and sometimes 
he writes as though corruption leads to faction- 
alism, sometimes as though factionalism leads 
to corruption. 

The conclusion of the above discussion must 
be ‘that Dobel’s theory of corruption as a whole 
lacks internal consistency, although it contains 
some interesting analytical suggestions. Dobel’s 
theory, however, also pretends to be a positive 
theory of corruption and, to this extent, the 
test of its external verifiability becomes all the 
more crucial. 

Insofar as Dobel defines corruption as the 
process of internal decay and disintegration 
undergone by a “just, equal, and stable socie- 
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ty,” he raises serious questions about the 
possibility of empirically applying his theory, 
let* alone verifying its validity, since it is 
arguable that the phenomenon which Dobel’s 
theory is meant to explain has actually never 
existed and probably never will exist. 

A case could, however, be made to the effect 
that Dobeli’s theory sets forth the reasons why a 
“just, equal and stable society” has never come 
into existence, or, by implication, the patterns 
of behavior that would need to be stamped out 
in order that such a society can come into 
existence. In this respect, Dobel’s propositions 
are not only justifiable but thoroughly com- 
mendable. They, however, do not constitute a 
positive, but a normative, theory of corruption; 
or, better, a normative theory on how to stamp 
out corruption, stated in a roundabout way. As 
such, their doctrinal value is probably high, but 
their scientific value is nil. 


F. D. MARENGO 
University of Bath 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Marengo’s comments focus on two cri- 
ticisms: he alleges, first, that the theory of 
corruption I have formulated is either tautologi- 
cal or internally inconsistent; and second, that 
the theory as formulated has normative but no 
scientific value. I shall address these charges in 
their order of relative importance. 

Marengo’s progressive reformulations show a 
basic misunderstanding of the theory. The 
confusion lies in his insistence that in my view 
corruption consists in “disloyalty” or “disloyal- 
ty of members to the group.” My .theory, 
however, never uses the word “disloyalty” nor 
does it speak of “groups” in any generic sense. I 
speak, instead, of “states” or “factions” and 
attempt to present an interpretive theory of 
historical phenomena. Marengo raises the 
theory to a level of abstraction never intended 
and in my view inappropriate. His simple focus 
on “the group” presumes a closed and exclusive 
set of loyalties by which disloyalty becomes 
easily defined and enables him to charge that 
for me disloyalty becomes synonymous with 
corruption. His misappropriation of the con- 
cept of “disloyalty” and charge of tautology 
can best be answered by a recapitulation of the 
role of loyalty in the theory. 

Loyalty is a precondition of civic virtue, and 
civic virtue encompasses the commitments to, 
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and dispositions towards other citizens, sym- 
bols and institutions which enable a state to 
resolve conflicts with a minimum of violence 
and a maximum of justice and equality. Insofar 
as a just, stable and equal political order defines 
the functions of the state and serves as an ideal 
type in the theory, it is the theoretical back- 
ground by which other conditions can be 
evaluated and understood. Civic virtue is a 
necessary theoretical component of the type; 
therefore, any realistic expectations of ap- 
proaching the ends of the state would require 
the approximation of civic virtue. 

Corruption of the state, on the other hand, 
results as the minimum civic virtue in the state 
breaks down and leads either to privatization of 
moral concerns dissociated from public loyal- 
ties or factionalizations of loyalty. The impor- 
tance of loyalty in the theory stems from its 
status as a necessary condition for civic virtue 
and, therefore, from its absence or refocusing. 
Corruption and disloyalty do not collapse into 
a tautology. 

Marengo charges the theory with incon- 
sistency on two counts, First, he argues that in 
my theory there are unnecessary and reshuffled 
relations among corruption, inequality and fac- 
tions. Second, he argues that I confuse the 
causal direction of corruption and factions, 
sometimes arguing that corruption leads to 
factionalism and sometimes the reverse. 

I answer that it is necessary to sacrifice 
“attractive simplicity” to do justice to the 
phenomena. My theory presents two necessary 
conditions for the decline in civic virtue 
through the destruction or refocusing of loyalty 
and thus, the emergence of the patterns of 
politics which characterize the corruption -of 
the state as opposed to other forms of corrup- 
tion. First, by far the most important, is 
systematic inequality over time (usually inter- 
generational) in access to wealth, power or 
status. The second, also significant, is the 
factionalization of the state. A faction consti- 
tutes a specific type of group which possesses 
internal moral and symbolic coherence and 
autonomous power. Theoretically, inequality 
and factionalization are the necessary interre- 
lated conditions and together constitute the 
sufficient condition for beginning the process 
of undermining civic virtue and the corruption 
. of the state. 

It should be clear that, as with inequality 
and factionalization, the relation between fac- 
tions and corruption of the state is an interac- 
tive process. As coherent symbolic and moral 
entities, factions provide alternative foci of 
loyalty to the state and the common good. The 
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faction’s success in using the state for private 
purposes leads to a decline in the efficacy of 
the state’s symbols and institutions which leads 
more people to abandon their civic commit- 
ments for privatized or factional concerns. 
These systematic interactions are vital. The 
theoretical interpretation of historical and poli-~ 
tical actions or situations (paradigmatically the 
United States) is not reducible to billiard ball 
causality (even billiard ball interactions are not 
unidirectional) except at the expense of trivial- 
izing the issue. 

Although I appreciate Marengo’s comment 
that the doctrinal value of the theory is high, I 
do not agree that its scientific value is nil. His 
claim that the scientific value of a theory rests 
upon its external verifiability rests upon an 
overly narrow and simplistic view of science 
and the role of theory. within it. As most 
contemporary philosophers of science are well 
aware, theory performs a number of functions 
in science, and concern with verifiability and 
strict causality occurs at a fairly low order of 
analysis. One purpose of my theory and of 
similar enterprises is to reconceptualize the 
problem of political disintegration and provide 
a general language in which to make sense of 
the phenomena. The theory brings together a 
number of seemingly unrelated phenomena and 
reintroduces other aspects, such as the role of 
civic virtue. It links together moral aspects 
stressed by conservative critics with the more 
structural aspects of radical critics. Thus, it 
creates a new framework of concepts within 
which to understand the phenomena of poli- 
tical disintegration and it suggests new linkages 
and multiple interrelated causes in political life 
which have been ignored up to this point. This 
reconceptualization is both prior to and distinct 
from the generation of hypotheses subject to 
verification. The latter always arise only within 
the context of a general conceptual theory. The 
general theory, like many theories even in the 
natural sciences, is not intended to be “‘verifi- 
able” in the positivistic sense Marengo seems to 
want. 

Finally, Marengo’s attempt to sunder the 
normative value from the scientific value over- 
simplifies the nature of a general framework in 
political theory. The theory could be read as 
normative discourse upon an everpresent limit- 
ing factor in the attainment of a just, stable and 
equal political order, and it could be 
judged, with its accompanying prescriptions, 
upon its consistency, plausibility and fit with 
one’s moral agenda. But a prescriptive political 
theory makes little sense unless it identifies a 
real-world problem and why it exists as a 
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normative “problem” rather than merely an 
issue of academic interest. In my theory, the 
just, stable and equal state simultaneously 
serves as an ideal type to help locate political 
phenomena and as a goal by which we can 
evaluate the desirability of an actual situation. 
The normative discourse, therefore, must inform 
the conceptual framework if the theory is to 
identify areas which generate the most harm 
and is to provide a more coherent ordering of 
prescriptions. I do not expect (alas) to “stamp 
out” the corruption of the state, but my theory 
may help us cope with an everpresent tendency. 


J. PATRICK DOBEL 
University of Michigan, Dearborn 


Comment on Ferejohn 
(Vol. 71, March 1977, pp. 166—76) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In the absence of any response from Edward 
Tufte in defense of his argument (1973) against 
the criticisms of John Ferejohn (1977), I feel 
compelled to become a participant in the 
expanding debate in this Review over why 
competition in congressional elections appears 
to be declining (or, as David Mayhew and 
Morris Fiorina prefer to label it, “the case of 
the vanishing marginals”). While various others, 
e.g., Robert Erikson, Warren Kostroski, and 
Walter Dean Burnham, have all been very much 
involved.in this debate, I would like to restrict 
my comments to Ferejohn’s article and, in 
particular, to his objections to Tufte’s thesis 
that redistricting has made an independent 
contribution to reduced competition and, 
hence, increased incumbency of House mem- 
bers. 

Ferejohn’s objections to Tufte’s argument 
are twofold: (1) it is implausible because there 
were fewer legal restrictions on gerrymandering 
before the Court’s rulings than there were after 
its decisions; and (2) Tufte failed to look at 
changes in the number of competitive districts 
in states where no reapportionment occurred. If 
he had, Ferejohn argues, he would have found 
that the drop in the percentage of competitive 
seats following reapportionments was not due 
to redistricting, since the decline occurred in 
unredistricted areas as well. Ferejohn therefore 
concludes “that redistricting has had no influ- 
ence at all on the swing ratio,” that “the 
decline in the number of marginal districts is a 
general one. . .” (1977, p. 168). 

Concerning the first point, I feel obliged to 
point out that while it is true the courts have 
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somewhat restricted the ability of state legisla- 
tures to manipulate congressional district boun- 
daries, it is important to note that this restric- 
tion has extended primarily to the number of 
people that may be included in a district, and 
has not affected the shape or compactness of a 
district. I would contend that the ability of 
state legislatures to gerrymander districts has 
rarely been impeded by equal population re- 
quirements. Equally as important, however, is 
the fact that reapportionment/redistricting de- 
cisions of the Court in the 1960s awakened a 
large number of “sleeping dogs.” In many states 
the issue of redistricting was largely dormant 
prior to the Baker and Wesberry decisions 
simply because such states refused to redistrict 
their House seats. For example, at the time of 
Wesberry there were 13 states that had not 
redistricted since the 1930s or °40s, or even 
prior to that. Moreover, rather than undergo 
the acrimony of redistricting after every decen- 
nial census, some states that gained a congres- 
sional seat chose to leave their existing district 
configuration intact, and instead chose merely 
to elect the new Congress member at-large. The 
point here is that the Court forced the issue by 
its actions such that nearly every state had to 
review and reshape its congressional district 
scheme in the light of equal population require- 
ments, rather than rely upon piecemeal 
changes, or, as in many cases, the inertia of 
inaction. 

Ferejohn’s second point would lead one to 
believe that since a decline in the proportion of 
competitive districts occurred in unredistricted 
states approximately equal to the decline in 
competitive districts in states that underwent 
redistricting, the competitive effects of redis- 
tricting were nil. No so. If one is to assess the 
impact of the independent variable “redistrict- 
ing,” the best way to go about the task is not to 
use such.gross comparisons as the proportion of 
“competitive seats in states that have and have 
not been redistricted”’.at two points in time, as 
Ferejohn has done. What he has tended to 
confirm, as have others previously, is that there 
has been a general decline in competitive seats. 
But what he has not done is to examine the 
competitive nature of districts in those states 
that have undergone redistricting, and compare 
the competitiveness of those districts largely 
altered in the redistricting process (usually 
those districts severely over- or underpopu- 
lated) with those that were not altered at all, or 
were only slightly altered. 

In an article published at approximately the 
same time as Tufte’s (Noragon, 1973), I em- 
ployed two research strategies in a study of 32 
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states and 333 districts in an effort to discover 
what, if any, trace influences could be detected 
as a result of redistricting in the 1960s. First, 
through linear regression I sought to identify 
those districts most politically (read “compe- 
titively’’) affected through mapping changes 
from among “recognizable” districts, i.e., those 
occupying much of the same land mass after 
redistricting as they did before. I designated 35 
districts that had been severely affected. The 
competitive nature of those districts, based on 
an adaption of Lewis Froman’s index of party 
competitiveness, both before and after re- 
districting (through 1970) is instructive: 








Before After 
Redistricting Redistricting 
Very competitive or 
competitive districts 66% 29% 
Semi-competitive or 
safe districts 34 7 
100% 100% 
N=35 


While almost two-thirds of these districts were 


competitive before redistricting, less than 30 
percent were competitive afterwards—a rather 
dramatic reversal. Six “nonrecognizable”’ dis- 
tricts accrued from the redistricting process 
(new districts created from largely overpopu- 
lated districts). Of these six, four could be 
termed “safe” on the basis of subsequent 
election results. 

My second strategy was to sort the 333 
districts included in the study (minus five 
at-large seats) into two groups: those that were 
most malapportioned prior to redistricting, i.e., 
- whose populations varied +15 percent or more 
from the state norm; and the remainder, which 
were fairly well apportioned before redistrict- 
ing. The first group of districts, numbering 158, 
were those most often, and most radically, 
carved by the legislative scalpel, and thus 
constituted the most likely place to seek the 
effects of redistricting. The competitive make- 
up of the two groups before and after redistrict- 
ing is as follows: 








Malapportioned Districts 
Differ- 
; Before After ence 
Very competitive or 
competitive districts 46% 27% —19% 
Semi-competitive or 
safe districts 54 73 +19 
100% 100% 


N=158 
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Well-Apportioned Districts 
Differ- 
Before After ence 
Very competitive or 
competitive districts 37% 31% — 6% 
Semi-competitive or . 
safe districts 63 69 +6 
100% 100% 


N=170 


A comparison of the two groups shows that, 
although a decline in the proportion of compe- 
titive districts is evident in both (with an overall 
reduction of 11.6 percent), the decline in the 
more malapportioned subset is much greater: 
three times as many districts fell from the 
competitive categories in the malapportioned 
subset than in the “‘well-apportioned” subset. 

To me, this evidence points to the indepen- 
dent influence of redistricting as a factor 
helping to account for the decline in competi- 
tion in House districts, and suggests that Fere- 
john was incorrect in dismissing Tufte’s argu- 
ment. 


JACK L. NORAGON 
Ohio Legislative Service Commission 
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Reply 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Iam somewhat confused by Jack Noragon’s 
comment on my article, which appeared in this 
Review in March 1977. There I concluded that, 
since the level of competition for House seats 
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declined in those states that had not been 
redistricted as well as in those that had, the 
explanation for this decline probably did not 
reside in redistricting. Noragon presents two 
tables apparently intended to call this conclu- 
sion into question. First, he shows that in the 
35 districts he designates as “severely affected,” 
the level of competition declined after re- 
districting. Second, he shows that the drop in 
competition following redistricting was larger in 
the severely malapportioned districts than in 
those which were relatively well apportioned 
prior to redistricting. 

Do the data in either of these tables affect 
the conclusion presented in my article? The 
data in Noragon’s first table are entirely con- 
sistent with my argument, while those pre- 
sented in the second table suggest merely that 
among the seats that were redistricted there is 
some systematic variation in the effects of the 
redistricting. Although there may in fact be 
. such systematic variation, this is irrelevant to 
the claim advanced in my article: the decline in 
competition occurs in those districts that were 
not redistricted as well as in the others. Thus, 
while some of the data presented in Noragon’s 
comment are interesting, I fail to understand in 
what way they warrant a modification of my 
conclusions. 

I suspect that the questions of interest to 


Noragon, especially in his earlier article (1973), - 
are somewhat distinct from mine and that this’ 


fact has caused some confusion. In his first 
article he was interested in seeing whether 
redistricting had an effect, first, on the compe- 
titiveness of House seats and, second, on the 
partisan distribution of these seats. Third, he 
investigated various factors that might alter the 
effects of redistricting. 

To investigate these issues, Noragon examin- 
ed the competitiveness of districts before and 
after redistricting without using a control group 
of unredistricted districts. As should be clear, 1 
object to the use of this method when the 
natural competing hypothesis is that all districts 
underwent changes at the same time. But 
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perhaps this method retains some validity if one 
is interested in studying the effects of various 
factors on the impact of redistricting—Nora- 
gon’s final set of questions. 

Noragon implies in his comment and in his 
earlier article that two variables had a measur- 
able effect on the impact of redistricting on the 
level of competition for House seats: the 
“degree of change in the district” (which might 
be measured by the malapportionment variable 
in the second table in his comment), and the 
partisan conditions surrounding the redistrict- 
ing process. I believe the data which he reports 
in his original article do not support firm 
conclusions on these points and that, more 
likely, the general decline in the level of 
competitiveness dwarfed the impact of the 
other variables that Noragon chose to study. 

The following table compares the effect of 
redistricting on those districts which were, by 
Noragon’s criteria, “politically affected” by 
redistricting. Those districts were divided into 
two groups according to how much change 
occurred in their boundaries; he labeled these 
districts as “recognizable,” or ‘“‘nonrecog- 
nizable” (Noragon, 1973, Tables 3 and 4). 
Table 1 reports the change in safeness before 
and after redistricting in the politically affected 
districts. The data suggest, to me anyway, that, 
if anything, the effects of redistricting may be 
contrary to those suggested by Noragon. That 
is, among the districts “politically affected” by 
redistricting those districts which were substan- 
tially changed by redistricting exhibited an 
increase in the proportion of safe seats which 
was small compared to the corresponding in- 
crease in safeness in the districts less altered. Of 
course, the number of cases in this comparison 
is quite small and one would be unwise to 
conclude too much from the table. I would 
think a more prudent course would be to regard 
the impact of “degree of change in the district” 
on the decline of competition as ambiguous. 

Perhaps more interesting is Noragon’s classi- 


‘fication of districts according to whether the - 


redistricting had occurred in states in which the 


Table 1. The Effects of Redistricting on Recognzable versus Nonrecognizable Districts* 


Before 
Redistricting 
Recognizable Districts 20 
Nonrecognizable Districts 46 


*Entries are the proportion of safe districts. 


After Number 
Redistricting of Cases 
57 35 
50 26 
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legislature and executive were controlled (1) by 
a cohesive majority party; (2) those states in 
which two fairly cohesive parties divided con- 
trol over the branches of government; and (3) 
those states in which redistricting took place 
under conditions in which the parties were 
relatively weak or in the one-party states. 
Noragon argues that if a cohesive majority 
party controls the executive and legislature it 
will try to increase the size of its congressional 
delegation by utilizing its supporters more 
efficiently, and thereby diminish the propor- 
tion of safe seats. In either of the other cases, 
the effect of redistricting should, according to 
Noragon, increase the proportion of safe seats. 

The data presented by Noragon only permit 
us to observe the percentage of districts that 
moved out of the marginal category following 
redistricting. In the states which exhibited 
control of the executive and legislative branches 
by a cohesive majority party, there was a net 
change of 11 seats (of 69 total seats) or 16 
percent out of the marginal cagegory. In the 
other states, a net total of 17 of 183 seats, or 9 
percent, switched out of the marginal category. 
In other words, the decline in competition was, 
if anything, more pronounced in the states 
whose legislature and executive were controlled 
by a cohesive majority party than in the other 
states. ; 

This result is, it seems, inexplicable by 
Noragon’s own theory and should, I think, 
cause him to suspect that the phenomenon of 
the decline of competition for House seats is 
indeed a general one, and that it had little to do 
either with whether or not a seat was redis- 
tricted or with the conditions under which the 
redistricting, if any, took place. 


JOHN FEREJOHN 
California Institute of Technology 


Reference: Noragon, Jack (1973). “Redistricting, Poli- 
tical Outcomes, and Gerrymandering in the 1960s.” In 


L. Papayanopoulos (ed.), Democratic Representation , 


and Apportionment: Quantitative Methods, Measures, 
and Criteria. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences 219:314~34. 


On Book REVIEWS 


Comment on Kahan’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1444—45) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The most serious fault with Michael Kahan’s 
(1978) review of my book Power and Ritual in 
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the Israel Labor Party: A Study in Political 
Anthropology is his obvious failure to under- 
stand the main conceptual framework which 
informs the analysis of the work. For example, 
Kahan states that “most public or quasi-public 
political gatherings are, by nature, ritualistic; 
and Aronoff gathered his information almost 
entirely from such party gatherings.” In fact, I 
devote significant parts of my theoretical intro- 
duction and the chapter dealing specifically 
with ritual in the Labor Party to making a 
careful analytic distinction between the impre- 
cise everyday usage of the term “ritual” as used 
by non-specialists (exemplified by the above 
quotation from Kahan’s review) and the more 
precise anthropological concept which I refine, 
adapt, and apply in my analysis. I clearly 
distinguish the unique ritual aspects of the 
highly secretive closed forum of the Standing 
Committee (which I was the first and only 
“outsider” ever allowed to observe), which was 
characterized by the controlled and bracketed 
social setting in which it took place, and by the 
fact that the outcomes were determined in 
advance. (Cf. p. 75 for an elaboration of the ten 
major characteristics of ritual in this forum.) I 
stressed the difference between the ritual char- 
acter of the Standing Committee and the 
ceremonial aspects of more open forums such 
as the national party conference, which lacked 
important characteristics essential to ritual. 
Kahan completely ignored and/or failed to 
understand such important analytic distinc- 
tions, which are the basis of the conceptual 
framework. 

Rather than criticize the appropriateness of 
the conceptual framework I employed, Kahan 
criticizes me for having failed to employ a more 
*‘dialectic’” and ‘metaphysical’ approach, 
which he evidently would have preferred. Yet, 
by failing to deal with the conceptual analysis I 
employed and by pushing his own (neo-Marx- 
ist?) approach, he distorts and misrepresents 
my findings. He falsely accuses me of having 
failed to appreciate the degree to which Labor 
has shaped Israeli society, and of having treated 
the party as a “surrogate for the culture” 
(whatever that means). That this is untrue is 
indicated in one of my concluding statements: 
“However, it is clear that in a political system 
in which the dominant political party has had 
such a great role in the shaping of the way in 
which the society has developed, the policies, 
procedures, and example set by the dominant 
party and its leaders have been an important 
factor in shaping and effecting as well as 
reflecting and articulating the values of the 
society as a whole” (pp. 176—77). Kahan failed 
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to understand that my analysis of ritual and 
other forms of symbolic action were vehicles 
for focusing on the cultural dimension as it 
interacts with the major sociopolitical processes 
which shaped the development of Israeli society 
and the Labor party. In fact, I did stress the 
complexity of the mutual influence of social 
factors on the party, and of the party on the 
society. 

Among the broad fundamental contradic- 
tions in Israeli society which Kahan falsely 
accuses me of having either ignored or ineffec- 
tively treated, he stresses the relationship be- 
tween religion and the state. I quote from my 
conclusions to a lengthy analysis of the subject: 
“The inherent contradictions between the val- 
ues of religiosly orthodox and secularly liberal 
ideologies about the very nature of the society 
and the state are less amenable to ‘solution,’ 
even by any expenditure” (p. 93, emphasis 
added). 

Because I hope to have this reply published, 
I will cite only one more case among the many 
inaccurate accusations made by Kahan: his 
claim that I did not go beyond the conclusions 
of Medding’s Mapai in Israel (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1972). In fact, I spent a consider- 
able part of chapter 6 and my concluding 
chapter analyzing why Medding and I came to 
fundamentally opposite conclusions about the 
tole of democracy in the party. Medding 
concluded that Mapai was almost a classic case 
of a pluralistic democratic party which dis- 
proved Michel’s “iron rule of oligarchy’; I 
concluded (on this point) that it was in fact 
very close to Michel’s model. Joshua Sinai 
wrote in the Fall, 1977 Middle East Review 
(10:71): “Dr. Medding’s assumptions about the 
party have recently been challenged by M. J. 
Aronoff’s Power and Ritual in the Israel Labor 
Party. ... Both books are necessary reading for 
anyone interested in the organization of Ma- 
pai/Labor Party, but Dr. Aronoff’s study is the 
more penetrating.” Regardless of whose conclu- 
sions one may find the more convincing, it is 
impossible to understand how any unbiased and 
conscientious scholar who had read our two 
books could have made a charge like Kahan’s. I 
leave it to the objective readers to draw their 
own conclusions, 


MYRON J. ARONOFF 
Rutgers University 
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Comment on Freedman’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1531—32) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


When Robert O. Freedman wrote his first 
teview of my book, Red Star on the Nile: The 
Soviet-Egyptian Influence Relationship Since 
the June War, for the Middle East Review 
(Spring 1977), I directed myself to his distor- 
tions, inaccuracies, and confused line of analy- 
sis in a letter to the editor (MER, Summer 
1977). I shall not burden readers of these 
columns with a repetition of those remarks, 
though they are as germane now as they were 
then, since his second review (APSR, December 
1978) is, with the exception of a few phrases 
and sentences, deleted possibly for reasons of 
space, the same one that he published earlier. 

The submission of the same review to two 
scholarly journals raises fundamental questions 
concerning Freedman’s professional judgment 
that say more about the nature of the review 
than any dztailed comments I could provide. 


ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Alvin Rubinstein’s ad-hominem attacks 
aside, here are the facts in the matter. When I 
was asked to review Rubinstein’s book by the 
APSR, 1 wrote back informing the journal that 
I had already reviewed the book for the Middle 
East Review, a small journal dealing with 
contemporary Middle Eastern affairs. I indi- 
cated, howsver, that I would be happy to 
review the book for the APSR, given its 
different readership, if the APSR wished me to 
do so. The response from the APSR was in the 
affirmative and I prepared the review accord- 
ingly. 

My approach to preparing book reviews is 
straightforward. In looking at the audience to 
which it is addressed, I seek to evaluate the 
book in question with a view toward helping 
the reader make a decision as to whether or not 
he or she should read the book, and/or order it 
for his or her college (or personal) library. In 
the book review which I wrote for the Middle 
East Review, which totaled some 1800 words— 
three times the length of the APSR review—I 
dealt in detail with a number of areas of 
particular interest for Middle Eastern special- 
ists, such as Rubinstein’s analysis of the Israeli 
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response to Nasser’s “war of attrition,” Rubin- 
stein’s evaluation of the abortive coup d’état in 
the Sudan in 1971, and his chronological 
treatment of Sadat’s preparation for war in the 
1972—73 period. By contrast, my remarks in 
the APSR review were restricted to areas I 
thought would be of general interest to political 
scientists, regardless of their specialty within 
the discipline. i 

_ Rubinstein might have done a better service 
to APSR readers if he had responded to my 
substantive criticisms of his book instead of 
engaging in attempts at character defamation. 


ROBERT O. FREEDMAN 
Baltimore Hebrew College 


Editor’s Note 


The Rubinstein-Freedman exchange requires 
editorial clarification. When we asked him to 
review the Rubinstein book in February, 1977, 
Professor Freedman replied that he had re- 
viewed it already for the Middle East Review, 
but would like to “review it more extensively” 
for the APSR. Our normal policy is to seek 
another reviewer where our first choice is 
reviewing the book for another journal. Because 
I assumed that the MER review was to be short 
and felt that Freedman was the appropriate 
reviewer for this particular book, I made an 
exception to this policy. Of course, I expected 
quite a different review—covering some of the 
same points perhaps but certainly in different 
language and, as Freedman had offered, more 
extensive. 

A comparison of Freedman’s two reviews 
shows that my expectations were unfulfilled. 
The only thing that prevents the two reviews 
from being identical in all important respects is 
that the MER review is longer. Apparently 
Freedman simply cut words out of the original 
review to produce the APSR version. Only 68 
words (out of about 1150) in the APSR review 
were not in the earlier review, and our manu- 
script editor was responsible for changing some 
of them. Furthermore, in my judgment, there is 
little substantive difference between the two 
reviews. 

No author should be exposed to the same 
review in two professional journals. For our 
part (however unintentional) in this affair, we 
owe Professor Rubinstein our deep apologies. 
Beyond that, we feel it necessary to reiterate 
the obvious: our reviewers are expected to 
submit original work to us. We cannot check 
reviews to determine their originality, but have 
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to depend instead upon the professional respon- 
sibility of our reviewers. 


PAUL ALLEN BECK 
Book Review Editor 


Comment on Liu’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1443—44) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


It would be a pity if Byung Joon Ahn’s fine 
book (Chinese Politics and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion) were deprived of the wide readership it 
deserves as a result of Alan P. L. Liu’s unac- 
countably critical assessment. That review not- 
withstanding, Ahn’s book is quite simply 
among the best two or three books available 
dealing with the policy conflicts of the late 
1950s and mid-1960s in China. The book is 
based on thorough and meticulous research in 
all available documentary and emigre sources 
and must be considered the most basic and 


‘comprehensive account of that period. Not 


only does the book clarify our understanding of 
the substantive issues dividing the Chinese 
leadership, but it also offers a probing and 
convincing analysis of how decisions are 
reached in the bureaucratic arena of Chinese 
politics. It may be true, as your reviewer points 
out, that many of Ahn’s conclusions have now 
become part of scholarly conventional wisdom 
about this era. But credit should be given where 
it is due. It is Ahn’s fine scholarship on this 
period that has contributed most substantially 
to shaping that current scholarly consensus. 


VICTOR C. FALKENHEIM 
University of Toronto 


Comment on Rich’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1421—23) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


A recent review faults Robert L. Lineberry - 
for using San Antonio as the site for testing 
hypotheses about inter-neighborhood service 
differences, on the grounds that San Antonio is 
a very poor site for learning about metropolitan 
service distributions. Rich (1978) argues that 
the arena of competition for life style advan- 
tages is now the metropolitan area rather than 
the central city, and in most large urban areas 
locational strategies for acquiring desirable - 
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combinations are pursued as often among juris- 
dictions as within them. 

If the question is how to make the distribu- 
tion of urban services more equitable for 
citizens of all income groups within a metro- 
politan area, it is possible that San Antonio 
may be a very good site for testing hypotheses 
about service distribution because such a large 
proportion of the SMSA population lives within 
a single urban jurisdiction. Thus, Lineberry’s 
site may be representative of the single jurisdic- 
tion metropolitan area, which seems to be the 
goal of many reformers. 

, San Antonio for decades has ranked among 
the top two or three metropolitan areas in the 
United States in the proportion of both total 
and urban SMSA population within the central 
city. In 1970 it ranked third among all large 
(over 500,000 population) metropolitan areas 
in the percentage of SMSA population living 
within the central city (76 percent) and per- 
centage of urbanized area population living 
within the central city (85 percent). As the 
result. of some major annexations in the 1970s, 
these percentages are even higher in 1979. 

Thus, San Antonio seems to be a good 
approximation of the prototype of a metropoli- 
tan area with a high proportion of the popula- 
tion within a single urban jurisdiction. This 
proportion is attainable for most of the metro- 
politan areas of the United States. Outside of 
New England, about 87 percent of the central 
cities of the 264 SMSAs recognized by the 
Department of Commerce at the end of 1972 
have more than three-fourths of their city 
boundary adjacent to unincorporated territory, 
and less than 15 percent of the population of 
the SMSA is within suburban municipalities 
whose boundaries adjoin the central city. So, 
for most metropolitan areas in the U.S. it is still 
possible to develop the central city into a 
jurisdiction containing a very high proportion 
of the SMSA population, thus avoiding the 
jurisdictional problems allegedly hampering 
equitable distribution of urban services to all 
citizens. 

This solution is, of course, not attainable for 
many of the largest SMSAs because they 
already contain a central city surrounded by 
large numbers of suburban municipalities. But 
this is no reason to fault Lineberry’s choice of 
location to test his methodology, which can be 
applied in the majority of SMSAs. 


If future applications of the methodology in | 


such cities as Houston, San Diego, and Jackson- 
ville shows results similar to those found in San 
Antonio, the case for a single urban government 
for a metfopolitan area will be strengthened. If 
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the distribution of services in other large cities 
is as equitable as was the case with San 
Antonio, we can place more confidence in the 
view that decentralization is undesirable and 
that further centralization of urban govern- 
ments may be desirable. 

C. J. HEIN 


University of Missouri, Kansas City 


Comnient on Miller’s Review 
(Vol. 72, September 1978, pp. 1029—30) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The review by David Miller (1978) of Jus- 
tice, Human Nature, and Political Obligation 
and Alienation and Identification, although 
intelligent and subjectively fair, contains major 
inaccuracies in the presentation of my posi- 
tions, and in particular grossly misrepresents 
what Miller agrees is a key element in my 
argument concerning the objectivity of values. 

Because of space requirements, I shall mere- 
ly allude to, rather than discuss, Miller’s awk- 
ward position on objectivity—which he seems 
to believe requires agreement among observers 
—and which I believe a careful reading of my 
discussion of objectivity in Justice could have 
clarified for him. Miller seems to denigrate 
hypothetical counterfactual analyses. Yet, for 
instance, the assertion that Pasteur was objec- 
tively correct in his “germ” theory and the 
French Academy wrong is not dependent upon 
agreement or its absence either then or now, 
but upon an assessment of the demerits of the 
academy’s treatment of evidence and its under- 
standing of the conditions of proof. Nor can it 
be divorced from hypothetical considerations. 
As Hempel has shown so convincingly, explana- 
tions (and, I would add, assessments) are 
acceptable only if they can sustain counter- 
factual subjunctive conditional tests. There are 
no simply “factual”? elements in nature. My 
discussion of Toulmin in the area of epistemo- 
logy was merely one example of how the 
methodology of employing counterfactual con- 
ditionals clarifies the reifications of common 
language. 

Let us now turn from this preliminary 
clarification to the point of my letter, Miller’s 
serious distortion of a central element in my 
defense of the objectivity of values: “[Kap- 
lan’s] ‘test in principle’ presupposes that moral 
disagreements arise only from imperfect infor- 
mation and/or personal bias on the part of the 
people making the judgments. It seems likely 
that there are value differences that cannot be 
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accounted for in this way.” I think it is unlikely 
that it is accidental, despite my clear and 
repeated statements to the contrary, that Miller 
attributes this absurdly simplistic position to 
me. If his position on objectivity reflects, as it 
seems to, a position that objective statements 
require a strong, or even unique, order in the 
world, then he likely jumped to the conclusion 
that I must be defending that position in the 
realm of values. 

Perhaps Miller is not sufficiently aware that 
the concept of a critical experiment—which is 
intimately related to the concept of a strong 
order—has been discredited. Many scientific 
“truths” are so strongly established that they 
seem to imply a strong order everywhere in the 
world. However, it is a serious mistake to 
conflate a few very important areas of science 
with all of science or logically derived theorems 
with all of scientific reasoning. For instance, 
there may be competing but objectively weak 
solutions to some problems; e.g., whether dino- 
saurs were ectotherms or endotherms, whether 
a crystal is living, the implications of the red 
shift in astrophysics, the first-order disagree- 
ment and second-order (symmetrical) agree- 
ment concerning which system is moving with 
respect to which between observers on different 
inertial systems, the optimal way to design an 
air-warning system (optimal systems being dis- 
tinguishable from non-optimal systems even 
when there are more than one of the former), 
and so forth. In some cases more information 
would produce a unique answer, whether with 
respect to a proposition or competing theories. 
In other cases, common first- but not second- 
order symmetrical agreement is ruled out. In 
some cases, there may be solutions.that objec- 
tively are logically or empirically equivalent and 
not in other cases. Yet all these positions are 
objective. 

Note how my argument on values fits into 
this “continuum.” Apart from the fact that I 
sharply distinguish between first-order value 
judgments, where I deny the probability of 
consonance, and second-order moral judgments, 
where I assert its plausibility, the following 
points are relevant and are clearly stated. On p. 
92 of Justice, I state: “Objectivity in the only 
sense in which it is meaningful, is possible in 
that realm [of values] also... .’? I do not say 
that it is omnipresent, but only that it is 
possible. On p. 100, I point out that judgments 
concerning the comparative value of different 
societies are “weakly ordered” and that “‘be- 
cause our judgments concerning values are 
often low-confidence judgments, they come 
closer to what the ancients [italics added] 
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called opinion than to [what they called] 
science.” On p. 101, I analogize that because a 
“color-blind person cannot distinguish some 
colors ... does not mean that he can dis- 
tinguish none.” Apart from the fact that it is 
not clear whether Miller is talking about first- 
or second-order value differences—a distinction 
in the absence of which one cannot begin to 
understand my position—in the realm of values 
(and in the realm of colors as well) there are 
neighboring positions that may be indistinguish- 
able or equivalent, although in the realm of 
values the “scale” is very complex; and differ- 
ences concerning comparative evaluations of 
entire value systems and of alternative values 
within particular systems require. different 
treatment. On p. 103, I ask whether there 
might be substantial biological differences 
among individuals such that they have no 
common second-order framework of values or 
whether there may be a test in principle for a 
best physiological type, in which case there 
would be a common second-order standard of 
values. Furthermore, I refer (p. 102) to possible ` 
areas of evaluation that are “personal or idio- 
syncratic,” and thus that in principle are not 
objective. (I nowhere call this a “bias”; it would 
be an irreducible difference.) 

This use of objectivity, which I believe 
conforms better to the actual praxis of science 
than Miller’s, makes objectivity meaningful in 
the analysis of values. The extent to which 
human beings inhabit a common (or symmetri- 
cal) second-order moral universe is, however, 
open to inquiry. 

There is no space to cover other important’ 
topics. Therefore, I can say only that Miller’s 
other critiques are somewhat less than obvious- 
ly relevant. 

MORTON A. KAPLAN 


University of Chicago 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Reviewers are necessarily condensers and 
simplifiers of the material they discuss, and 
Morton Kaplan should not complain if I have 
overlooked some of his qualifications and re- 
tractions in order to present his main line of 
argument as forcefully as possible. Many people 
will be interested in a defense of the view that 
value judgments are objective; rather fewer will 
be riveted by the thesis that perhaps they are 
objective and perhaps not. Yet to be absolutely 
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fair to Kaplan, this second thesis is the one I 
should have to attribute to him. 

Distorfion, however, is another matter. Kap- 
lan charges me with having simplified his 
argument for the objectivity of values to the 
point of absurdity, and with having neglected 
essential distinctions such as that between first- 
and second-order value judgments. I believe 
that the argument is basically defective and 
cannot be salvaged by any such devices. My 
reasons follow. 

The central issue between us is whether 
there is sufficient similarity between empirical 
and moral judgments for the latter to be 
described as “objective.” I hold that objectivity 
should be predicated on classes of judgment 
and that a necessary condition of the predica- 
tion is practical agreement among those making 
judgments of a particular kind. A judgment 
such as “The boiling point of alcohol is lower 
than that of water” can be classed as objective 
because observers concur in it, or if they do 
not, they can agree on a procedure for resolving 
their difference. A judgment such as “Choco- 
late ice cream is nicer than vanilla” must be 
classed as subjective, on the other hand, since it 
neither commands agreement in practice nor is 
there any way forward for those who disagree. 

I do not infer from this, as Kaplan supposes, 
that the truth of scientific theories depends 
upon the consensus of opinion among scien- 
tists. The connection between scientific theory 
and empirical evidence is sufficiently indirect to 
make it an open question at any time which of 
two competing theories offers the better ex- 
planation of'a body of evidence. If science as a 

_whole is to be called objective, however, it must 

be because its theories are ultimately verifiable 
by reference to a set of agreed-upon empirical 
judgments, namely, those of common-sense 
observation. Although Pasteur and the French 
Academy may have differed over the germ 
theory of disease, they agreed at least about 
which patients had the measles, and thus 
provided the evidence against which the theory 
could eventually be tested. 

The question is whether we can find an 
analogous foundation for moral judgments. 
Kaplan appears to concede that there is unlike- 
ly to be agreement in what he calls “first-order” 
judgments—presumably the judgments we make 
as we go about our everyday business. He 
thinks agreement may be possible in second- 
order judgments, made under the conditions of 
the “test in principle.” This involves thinking 
ourselves empathetically into the various roles 
offered by different social systems, and then 
making comparative judgments about the over- 
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all goodness of each system. How will this alter 
our first-order judgments? As far as J can see, it 
eliminates the effects of personal interest and 
of restricted information, but nothing more. If 
my favorable assessment of system A is gov- 
emed by my privileged position in A and/or my 
ignorance of the satisfactions offered by alter- 
native system B, then undergoing the test may 
lead me to revise my judgment. But suppose I 
am a dedicated and well-informed egalitarian 
who ranks systems solely on the basis of their 
degrees of equality; then the test will change 
nothing. : 

Kaplan suggests that we may at least be able 
to agree on a weak ordering of systems using 
the test in principle. Supposing this is so, how 
does it bear on the objectivity of our judg- 
ments? Compare the following two cases: (1) A 
group is asked to place very similar pieces of 
wood A....Z in order of length; they find 
they can agree that A is longer than W, P than 
D, etc., but cannot give a complete order. (2) A 
group is asked to rank varieties of ice crean 
A....Z in order of taste; they find they can 
agree that A is nicer than W, P than D, etc., but 
cannot give a complete order. Despite the 
formal similarity of the two cases, their implica- 
tions are very different. In the first we have 
judgments that are objective but incomplete; 
the incompleteness is due to limited powers of 
sensory discrimination and could be remedied, 
e.g., by supplying the group with a micrometer. 
In the second case, the judgments made are 
subjective but partially convergent. There is no 
way of converting the weak ordering to a strong 
ordering, and no guarantee that an individual 
joining the group wouldn’t weaken the order 
still further by preferring W to A. Now which 
kind of weakness is involved when moral 
judgments about the relative worth of social 
systems are made? In my view, clearly the 
second. Moral judgments differ because each 
person uses a slightly different combination of 
criteria in making them. Since, however, the 
number of criteria is in practice finite, it seems 
likely that we shall be able to describe hypo- 
thetical societies p and q, such that in every- 
one’s book p is preferable to q. But there is no 
way in which this can be extended to give a 
complete ordering of all actual or possible 
societies; there are no moral micrometers. 

Mention of criteria for moral judgments 
shows that the analogy with judgments about 
ice cream is not complete. Reasons can be given 
for our moral assessments and to the extent 
that others share these reasons, moral argument 
may be possible. If Kaplan would like to say 
that this constitutes a degree of objectivity in 
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moral judgment--and he extends an olive 


- branch with his mention of a “continuum” (I 


presume between objectivity and subjectiv- 
ity)—I am happy to accept the compromise. 
But if lines have to be drawn, I must reaffirm 
my conviction that such judgments lack the 
basis in agreement that makes it possible for us 
to .describe empirical judgments as objective, 
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and thus fall much closer to avowedly subjec- 
tive judgments of taste. The problem about 
moral judgments is not merely that they are 
complex, as Kaplan suggests, but that there are 
irreducible variations in the criteria used to 
make them. 

DAVID MILLER 


University of East Anglia 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Paul Allen Beck is leaving the University of 
Pittsburgh to assume a post at Florida State 
University. He has served as Book Review 
Editor since 1976. Professor Beck’s service to 
the Association in this important position is 
best exemplified by the resolution of commen- 
dation passed by the APSA Council: 


The APSA Council hereby commends Paul 
Allen Beck for his superlative service to the 
Association as Book Review Editor, 
1976—1979. Professor Beck’s management of 
this important section of the journal, his 
judicious selection of books and reviewers, and 
his advice and counsel in policy matters merit 
the gratitude of the entire membership. 


- At one time it was simple enough to manage 
the book review section from a different 
location. The sheer volume of work associated 
with this position now makes it imperative that 
the book reviews be assigned and coordinated 
from the journal’s main office. I am pleased to 
announce that Holbert N. Carroll has accepted 
the appointment of Book Review Editor, effec- 
tive July 1, 1979. Professor Carroll has served 
on the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh 
since 1946, chairing the department, 
1960—1968. A person with wide interests in 
political science, Professor Carroll has written 
works on Congress and American foreign and 
defense policy. He served on the APSA Council 
1967—1969. The Association will be well 
served by this acknowledged scholar and admin- 
istrator. 


kk kkk 
With the backlog issue resolved, it has been 
possible to focus on other matters associated 
with managing the Review. One of an editor’s 


responsibilities is to point to areas which 
researchers have neglected and to encourage 
scholars to venture into new directions. Despite 
the considerable interest shown by political 
scientists in public policy research during the 
last decade, relatively few such manuscripts are 
submitted to the APSR. I recently wrote to a 
number of policy scholars about this situation 
and several reasons for it were offered: e.g., not 
all that much quality work is being done, such 
research is often supported by government 
grants and published in reports, many other 
publishing outlets have recently been devel- 
oped, and the APSR is perceived as not being 
hospitable to policy research. As editor, I can 
do little about the first three, but find it 
unfortunate if the last reason applies. And yet I 
can understand how such an attitude might 
develop, given the scope and variety of what is 
called “policy research.” A useful purpose can 
be served, therefore, by identifying the type of 
policy-related study seemingly appropriate for 
the APSR. I prepared the following statement 
(now slightly revised) for a Policy Network 
Directory, to be published by the Policy Stud- 
ies Organization. It is offered here to provoke 
thought, not to establish an orthodoxy. 


Articles directed to conceptual and theoreti- 
cal development and refinement would certain- 
ly be of interest to our general readership. 
Comparative analyses of public policies, major 
issues, political institutions, policy processes, 
etc., would also be welcome because they 
provide the empirical basis for theory and 
conceptual growth. And single-issue studies too, 
might be of general interest if designed to test 
propositions drawn from the work of other 
policy scholars. Strictly substantive policy anal- 
ysis—i.e., work designed to evaluate the sub- 
stantive effects of existing programs and/or 
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recommend programmatic change—is probably 
best placed in the several journals now inviting 
such work. 


I also sent this statement to a number of 
policy scholars for their reaction. For the most 
part their reaction was positive. Several had 
constructive comments and as a result I made 
some revisions in the statement. Two responses 
were particularly contributory and deserve spe- 
cial mention here. Duncan MacRae, Jr., Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, noted that: ‘“There is 
one type of ‘policy analysis’ that does ... 
belong clearly in political science and this is the 
choice among political institutions—constitu- 
tions, federalism, party systems, electoral sys- 
tems, administrative structure, legislative insti- 
tutions, judicial systems, and the like.” He also 
observed that while articles dealing with con- 
ceptual and theoretical development are rele- 
vant, “It might be useful to specify some of the 
major lines of development. ...” Here is what 
he suggests: 


1. Criteria for policy analysis [are needed]. 
This topic overlaps somewhat with political 
philosophy, especially when choices of regimes 
or constitutions are involved. But the region of 
overlap of criteria, between constitutional 
choice and program choice, seems to me to be 
among the most interesting areas: how can 
similar criteria be formulated for these large 
choices and for choices among specific pro- 
grams? Can detailed choices among political 
institutions be assessed in economic or utilitari- 
an terms? Can criteria, dealing with human 
development or perfection, be expressed in 
researchable terms? 

2. The role of policy analysts in political 
systems is another large topic that deserves 
discussion. It can be generalized in one respect 
to deal with the proper “politics of expertise,” 
and in another to deal with the evaluation of 
proposed new institutions, such as “science 
courts,” to make use of policy-relevant exper- 
tise. An increasing variety of such institutions is 
being proposed and requires systematic analysis. 

3. Normative analyses of how problems are 
formulated might be appropriate. Political sci- 
entists have contributed a great deal to the 
study of how issues are redefined; but could we 
take the further step of analyzing how issues 
should be redefined? At first glance, this seems 
to be mere assertion of the writer’s political 
preferences; but if redefinition could derive 
from general philosophical systems, take a long 
view, or contribute to policy analysis, conceiv- 
ably it could be a contribution to the APSR. I 
suspect that this sort of discussion has occurred 
more often in “great debates” on foreign policy 
or international relations than in domestic 
policy; but I wonder whether this restriction is 
necessary. 
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4. Can comparative policy studies be placed 
in a context of explicit evaluation of alternative 
choices currently facing a single polity? I have 
found “comparative public policy” to be a very 
frustrating field on the whole because of its 
lack of direct contribution to policy evaluation 
and choice. Explicit attention to policy choices, 
tather than to non-manipulatable variables 
alone, might help to remedy this. 

5. Careful analyses of “political feasibility” 
are still needed. I don’t mean mere case studies 
of feasibility; important as they are, I don’t 
think the APSR should invite them. Rather, I 
mean analyses of the scientific versus intuitive 
or personal status of this topic. Not only the 
scientific status of feasibility assessment, but 
also its ethical status should be assessed. Should 
political science be training feasibility experts 
as “hired guns?” 


This is a particularly rich and stimulating, 
though by no means comprehensive, list of 
research issues and is reprinted here for illustra- 
tive purposes. It encourages the political scien- 
tist to move beyond tightly formulated empiri- 
cal work to consider its significance in the 
world of policy choice. It asks as well that 
scholars draw upon their training in philosophy 
for identifying the nature and consequence of 
decisions. 

Theodore J. Lowi, Cornell University, asks 
why the criteria in the statement should not 
also be applied to other research areas. He 
writes: 


I would urge you to take it one step further and 
to formulate some of the same criteria on a 
more general basis for every area in which 
political scientists write articles and submit 
them for publication in the APSR which were 
perfectly adequate and acceptable from the 
standpoint of the subdiscipline in question, but 
which were too specialized and too narrowly 
focused to be in the APSR. If you had applied 
the criteria suggested in your September 12 
memo to those areas, many such articles would 
have been sent back to the author with strong 
encouragement to divert them to the more 
specialized journals. Why, for example, should 
the APSR be more interested in an article on 
voting behavior in Congress or in the electorate 
if it is not “directed to conceptual and theo- 
retical development and refinement?” Why 
should the APSR be receptive to an article on 
any subject if the article does not “‘provide the 
empirical basis for theory and conceptual 
growth?” You are correct in your position 
toward public policy papers, and you would be 
precisely equally correct in applying such cri- 
teria to all other areas of our discipline. 


Whether a single statement is applicable to 
all subfields is not something I am prepared to 
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judge at this point. I was moved to develop a 
statement for public policy for the reasons 
stated in my opening remarks. It is my belief, 
however, that the editor must become as 
knowledgeable as possible about developments 
in the many subfields of the discipline. Accord- 
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representative group of scholars in various fields 
to determine how they see the APSR serving 
them, as well as what they judge to be 
important developments in their particular cor- 
ner of the discipline. In the meantime, I invite 
members to write to me or members of the 


ingly, it is my intention to correspond with a editorial board on this important set of issues. 


RRR -> 


The following articles have tentatively been Culture” 
scheduled to appear in the December, 1979,- W. Phillips Shively, University of Minnesota, 


issue: 


Ruth Berins Collier and David Collier, Univer- 
sity of California, “Inducements versus Con- 
straints: Disaggregating ‘Corporatism ” 

Enrique A. Baloyra, University of North Caro- 
lina, “Criticism, Cynicism, and Political Eval- 
uation: A Venezuelan Example” 

Robert B. Albritton, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University, “Social Ameliora- 
tion through Mass Insurgency? A Reexamin- 
ation of the Piven and Cloward Thesis” 

Frances Fox Piven, Boston University, and 
Richard A. Cloward, Columbia University, 
“Electoral Instability, Civil Disorder, and 
Relief Rises: A Reply to Albritton” 

Dale C. Nelson, Fordham University, “Eth- 
nicity and Socioeconomic Status as Sources 
of Participation: The Case of Ethnic-Political 


“The Development of Party Identification’ 
among Adults: Exploration of a Functional 
Model” 

Gregory B. Markus and Philip E. Converse, 
University of Michigan, “A Dyna: Timo. 
taneous Equation Model of. swis ui 
Choice” : ' 

Benjamin I. Page, University of Chicago, and 
Calvin C. Jones, National Opinion Research 
Center, “Reciprocal Effects of Policy Prefer- 
ences, Party Loyalties and the Vote”, 

James H. Kuklinski, Indiana University, and . 
John E. Stanga, Wichita State University, 
“Political Participation and Government Re- | 
sponsiveness: The Behavior of California 
Superior Courts” 

Fred Thompson, Economic Council of Canada,. 
“American Legislative Decision Making and 
the Size Principle” 


* OF RK k 


Erratum 


\ 


The key was inadvertently omitted from 
Figure 3 of Arthur H. Miller, Edie N. Golden- 


berg, and Lutz Erbring, “Type-Set Politics: 
Impact of Newspapers: on Public Confidence,” 
Vol. 73 (March, 1979), p. 77. The figure, with 
key, is reprinted on p. 845. 
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Figure 3. Interactive Impact of Newspaper Criticism and Exposure Level 
on Political Cynicism and Inefficacy® 
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Political Philosophy and the Issues of Politics. 
By Joseph Cropsey. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 329. $22.00.) 


This book collects 20 essays written for 
various occasions between 1955 and 1976. Yet, 
from beginning to end, there is a unifying 
perspective bespeaking a settled disposition. 
The disposition is constituted in “a lengthening 
experience with the texts [which] persuades 
me that, however consequential the gap be- 
tween antiquity and modernity may be, it is 
not so radical as to have made philosophy itself 
impossible” (p. viii). That is, Joseph Cropsey 
finds a persistency in human experience about 
which it has been possible to think intelligently 
in every generation, and, further, the result of 
that reflection in each generation has not been 
inaccessible in succeeding ones. Consistently 
with this profession of confidence in political 
philosophy’s constant implication in human 
experience, Cropsey provides an effective re- 
sponse to the repeated announcement of its 
demise demonstrating in each essay “benign, 
sober, incisive, and wise investigation” of the 
problems for which no age has found unprob- 
lematic solutions. To him, trying to dispense 
with philosophy will only intensify our difficul- 
ties to the extent we lose “that skepsis that 
looks beyond the horizon of modernity” (p. 
154), leaving us unable to distinguish founded 
revulsion at aspects of modern life from un- 
founded (self-contradictory) efforts to revolt 
against “human life as men must live it.” 

The 6 essays comprising the fourth part of 
the book are particularly striking attempts to 
test the moderns and ancients against each 
other. Paying careful attention to the details of 
the works he discusses, Cropsey gives convinc- 
ing evidence that, for example, Aristotle antici- 
pated Machiavelli’s exploration of mastery; and 
Hobbes did not so much abandon the thoughts 
of his great predecessors as revise them in such 
a way as to inaugurate that series of revisions 
which constitutes the story of modern philoso- 
phy’s love-hate relation to what preceded it. An 
excellent elaboration of this ambiguity is pro- 
vided in the author’s recurrent comparisons of 
Rousseau’s Emile to Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 


But the subject of this book is also “‘issues of 
politics’: conservatism, liberalism, radicalism, 
modernization, justifying force in the nuclear 
age, foreign aid, the fate of the family and 
property. What unites the discussion of each of 
these is Cropsey’s desire to know whether the 
peculiar crisis of confidence in our time, re- 
flected in policy making that is either guilty 
about, or disgusted with, “acquisitive egotism,” 
is best diagnosed in terms of “alienated man” 
(selfish and claiming rights) seeking “‘identifica- 
tion” (collectivization in the experience of 
compassion or altruism); or in terms of “‘stunt- 
ed man” whose “‘avid pursuit of wealth evinces 
a deficiency in the dignity, self-regard, or true 
self-sufficiency of the man who practices it as a 
way of life, the man who personifies the moral 
habit of treating small things as if they are 
important and is not ashamed to manifest his 
passion for things wanted. If the judgment of 
capitalism were undertaken from the stand- 
point of magnanimity rather than alienation, 
the verdict would be that acquisitive egotism is 
offensive to self-regard rather than to altruism” 
(p. 216). 

Nor is there any doubt about Cropsey’s 
inclination in the matter: “It seems to me that 
mere observation of our contemporary circum- 
stances supports the judgment from the stand- 
point of magnanimity better than it supports 
the judgment from the standpoint of aliena- 
tion” (p. 216). He distinguishes “‘competitive- 
ness,” which is spirited if not “noble,” from 
“acquisitiveness” which is “more objectionable 
as a sign of deficient than of excessive self- 
esteem” (p. 216). He concludes: “On a moral 
question pertaining to the way of life where 
private ownership is the rule, the weight of 
presumption is against the less demanding 
solution of the question. By the less demanding 
I mean that solution which favors either the 
principle of individual preference or the supre- 
macy of the antialienation criterion rather than 
a prescription favoring the moral fortitude of 
the indiyidual or community” (p. 217). 

This conclusion arises from the reflection 
that alienation is not first produced by compe- 
titiveness but by “otherness” without which no 
one could identify oneself (pp. 44—45). Identi- 
fying oneself through the experience of other- 
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ness leads to assessment of the various experi- 
ences of otherness and a discrimination be- 
tween just and unjust distancings. The question 
will be, what is ajust distance between one and 
another?—not, is it pleasurable to live in a 
world of “others?” Insofar as starting from 
“alienation” obscures the difference between 
these questions, it is either misleading because 
it holds out the hope that the just and the 
pleasant must converge, or useless because it 
symptomizes a problem without advancing our 
knowledge of the distinction between the just 
and the pleasant (p. 49). Needless to say, the 
inevitability of this issue, both in antiquity and 
modernity, is manifest in all important debates 
over both foreign and domestic policies. 

In the end, the reader is impressed by the 
fact that Cropsey’s modesty with respect to 
conclusions is amply compensated for by his 
elucidation of what is to be thought about, and 
by his quiet but unswerving refusal to compro- 
mise the injunction to go where the argument 
leads. 


TIMOTHY FULLER 
Colorado College 


Political Language: Words That Succeed and 
Policies That Fail. By Murray Edelman. 
(New York: Academic Press, 1977. Pp. xxii 
+ 164. $12.50.) 


Murray Edelman continues in this new text 
to explore the ways in which public language is 
deployed to manipulate belief, evoke emotion, 
and shape conduct. A vocabulary which one 
constituency, typically a professional or politi- 
cal elite, applies to ‘“‘client” constituencies, 
operates to reassure the latter or temper their 
grievances or translate their troubles into per- 
sonal illnesses. To be unaware of the political 
uses of the vocabularies of science, medicine, 
education, law, and bureaucracy is to be treat- 
ed, handled, controlled and confined in ma- 
nipulative ways. The vocabularies Edelman stu- 
dies generally depoliticize subordinate popula- 
tions. Particularly when the vocabulary is based 
on the ideology of “helping” people with 
problems, the language, and the treatment it 
sanctions, implicitly legitimize the conditions 
which subordinate the populace. 

This is an absorbing book. It is carried by its 
examples. But it also seriously flawed. Edelman 
refuses to provide theoretical support for this 
particular interpretation of our public language. 
He says, “I am concerned with how beliefs 
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come to be evoked and with their conse- 
quences, not their tenability.” But this won’t 
do. Concern with the evocation and conse- 
quences of beliefs is also and necessarily a 
concern with their tenability. If a vocabulary is 
used to express tenable beliefs and the believers 
have good reasons for holding them, we do not 
need to explain further why people express 
those beliefs through that vocabulary. One 
example may be helpful here. Edelman (p. 60) 
says that the habit of labeling the activities 
which mental patients engage in as dance 
“therapy,” recreation “therapy,” etc., “treats a 
common activity as though it were a medical 
one”; it “superimposes a political relationship 
on a medical one” by legitimizing the subor- 
dinate status of those receiving the therapy. But 
this reading requires a prior conclusion that the 
participants are not correctly or sufficiently 
categorized through these medical terms, that 
their condition is one which does not require 
“therapeutic” relationships. For if such a rela- 
tion is necessary, if it is legitimate, then there 
would be no necessary political relation hidden 
within the medical vocabulary. It is because 
Edelman believes or suspects that medical terms 
are often used to control a populace which is 
inadequately comprehended through them that 
he exposes the political relation inside the 
medical. But in this instance, as in others, he 
does not defend an interpretation to support 
this suspicion. It is merely insinuated into the 
expose. By exposing all vocabularies and en- 
dorsing none, Edelman implicitly endorses the 
cynical view that all uses of language are 
thoroughly manipulative. But he cannot accept 
that thesis thoroughly, or else it would under- 
mine the credibility of his own thesis. To 
complete his project Edelman must endorse and 
defend a political interpretation which sanc- 
tions the characterization he has offered of 
professional vocabularies. 

I think this is a significant flaw in an 
otherwise admirable volume. The admirable 
part is that Edelman has provided new illustra- 
tions, rich in detail, for those who would arm 
themselves against the language games prevail- 
ing in the professions and the polity. It is a 
valuable handbook, especially for those who 
seek to reappraise the role of the “helping” 
professions in American society today. 


WILLIAM E. CONNOLLY 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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The Future of Technological Civilization. By 
Victor Ferkiss. (New York: George Braziller, 
1974. Pp. 369. $12.50.) 


In Technological Man (1969), Victor Ferkiss 
concluded that a new human type capable of 
using technology for humanistic purposes was 
not only desperately needed, but could be 
realized. In his new book, he undertakes a very 
ambitious, but welcome, effort to delineate the 
foundations for a political philosophy that he 
believes is needed for the construction of a 
social order based on a new world outlook that 
he terms “ecological humanism.” 

Ferkiss agrees with those that see mankind 
threatened. In general, he accepts that critique 
of American society which sees it permeated 
with alienation, mechanization, and bureaucrat- 
ization. 

The enemy against whom Ferkiss wields his 
theoretic lance is none other than Liberalism 
(chapters 1—6). The failure of liberalism lies in 
its ideology, the Lockean heritage of possessive 
individualism, and its rampant self-centered 
aggrandizement. Locke’s teaching “bestowed 
on us a ravaged continent and a disordered 
society, and threatens us with the loss of our 
humanity in enslavement to technology” (p. 
31). Modification or reform of liberalism, whe- 
ther masquerading under the form of state 
capitalism, monopoly capitalism, or interest- 
group liberalism, will not work. Ferkiss sees 
little hope in conservatism and socialism, for 
the alternatives which they offer, he concludes, 
lead to similar dead ends. 

Ferkiss’ attack on liberalism provides an 
impressive synthesis of the increasingly large 
literature on this topic. Granted, much of his 
criticism is valid, yet the problems that he 
points to are common to all industrialized 
societies, east and west. A major part of our 
problems may stem from the fact that the very 
foundations of our modern, technological-scien- 
tific world order are intrinsically power- 
oriented. The drive for power and dominion 
over nature (and over other people)—part and 
parcel of the modern outlook—owes as much to 
Descartes and Bacon as it does to Locke and 
Hobbes. Ferkiss appears to be setting up a straw 
man, and in doing so he fails to come to grips 
with the inner logic of the technological society 
that has emerged. It is the dynamic, if not 
demonic qualities of parts of the technological 
society that Ferkiss will not confront. This is 
understandable, since he is such an outspoken 
believer in the positive attributes of technology. 

“Ecological Humanism” (chapters 7—14) is 
the heart of Ferkiss’ effort to lay the ground- 
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work for a political philosophy for the future. 
He argues persuasively that political philosophy 
must become deliberately normative, universal- 
ly relevant, and capable of being brought to 
bear on the emerging political and social reali- 
ties in concrete ways. He makes a concerted 
effort to integrate knowledge of science and 
ethics, philosophy and politics, economics, his- 
tory, and ecology—in addressing some of the 
basic questions revolving around the concepts 
of human nature, nurture, freedom and values. 
On the whole, this is the most original and 
strongest part of the book. Ferkiss takes a 
positive view of politics. His perception of 
human nature is basically optimistic, and essen- 
tially follows Rousseau. The good life and the 
good society are possible, and given the right 
value orientation, can be implemented (p. 127). 
Ferkiss rejects the argument that the concept of 
the public interest or the common good is 
relativistic and basically empty (chapter 13). He 
maintains that there is a substantive public 
interest and that its realization centers around 
the needs of subsistence, order, and purpose. 
Ferkiss considers the distinction between com- 
pulsion and consent arbitrary (p. 53) and 
maintains that the distinction between human 
beings as political and social animals is largely 
meaningless. Freedom is seen not as an end in 
itself but as a mode of activity, whose purpose 
is to increase the number of choi¢es open to 
human beings and the ability to decide what 
those choices shall be. According to Ferkiss, the 
primary problem areas to which ecological 
humanism must address itself are those pertain- 
ing to the relationship between humanity and 
nature, on the one hand, and between humani- 
ty and the machines we have created, on the 
other. Noticeably missing is any overt attention 
to the category of problems concerning hu-' 
manity’s relationship to humanity. 

Two chapters are given over to an explica- 
tion of what Ferkiss calls “necessary utopia.” 
Ferkiss will not specify the particular means 
and structures for accomplishing the goals that 
he specifies. Nor does he provide more than a 
set of rather general guidelines of what is 
needed: leadership, planning and political will, 
political intelligence, and political power. All 
this is discussed in so cursory and general a 
fashion that the conclusions give the ap- 
pearance of being rather obvious, and even 
trite. Ferkiss’ utopian vision lacks the concrete- 
ness and imagination that would make it more 
compelling. He depends upon a persistent and 
continuing series of hortatory admonitions of 
what “must” or “should” or “ought” to be 
done, which turns out to be a poor substitute 
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for careful utopian thinking. 

Two short chapters deal with how to bring 
about the new political order. In essence, 
Ferkiss puts his faith in a nonviolent “im- 
manent revolution.” Though he denies it, his 
appear for a changed consciousness comes at 
times very close to The Greening of America. 
Think peaceful revolution and you will enter 
that kingdom! Ferkiss sees the emergence of a 
new elite, or of great individuals, as the 
harbingers of the transformation of conscious- 
ness. He suggests that those who oppose 
ecological humanism are beatable (p. 163). As 
he puts it, “War, pollution and dehumanization 
could not exist unless it was in the interest of 
powerful individuals and groups that it be what 
it is. Obviously then if there is a door leading to 
escape the keys will have to be wrenched from 
the hands of humanity’s jailers. This means that 
some sort of political action to free man from 
the megamachine will be necessary” (p. 79). 
But no real guidelines are provided to assist in 
this particular task. 2 

Ferkiss believes that technology is complete- 
ly controllable by human will and rationality. 
He fails to understand that every technology 
has unforeseen consequences. Ferkiss’ assump- 
tion that “the future is completely open to 
human decision-making, whether for good or 
ill” (p. 7), reflects precisely the kind of hubris 
that has got us into the predicaments to which 
he addresses himself. His optimism at times 
strikes one as naive. The ecological humanistic 
revolution “will be an ‘open conspiracy,’ an 
unstructured, unorganized movement for re- 
form” (p. 270). Shades of the progressive 
movement! The immanent revolution will take 
place because it must (i.e., ought to) take place. 
Given our knowledge of human history, such 
optimism really seems unfounded. We are of- 
fered a politics of hope, and in these gloomy 
days, that is most welcome. Nonetheless, one 
needs to be careful not to be ensnared by the 
siren song of misdirected optimism. We will 
need a more rigorous and radical critique to 
chart us through the stormy waters ahead. 


JOSEPH HABERER 
Purdue University 
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John Locke and the Theory of Sovereignty: 
Mixed Monarchy and the Right of Re- 
sistance in the Political Thought of the 
English Revolution. By Julian H. Franklin. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1978. Pp. xi + 148. $15.95.) 


If this volume were intended for physical 
rather than mental consumption, its labeling 
would surely be controversial; it is not primari- 
ly about John Locke’s theory of sovereignty 
and resistance. Fewer than eight pages are 
predominantly devoted to explicating Locke’s 
views on these topics (pp. 91—98). Although . 
this non-comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject is supplemented in the course of compari- 
sons between others and Locke, the result 
remains an incomplete study of Locke’s per- 
tinent views. Indeed, the protagonist of the 
work is George Lawson, not John Locke. 
Ultimately, however, rather than being a study 
of any one theorist, this book is a study of the 
development of the concepts of sovereignty and 
resistance throughout the seventeenth-century 
Parliamentarian/Whig tradition. It focuses on 
the problem of resistance to sovereignty in a 
mixed constitution. 

Franklin frames the problem as it was 
inherited from sixteenth-century constitutional- 
ists. The monarchomach tradition advanced a 
right of resistance to monarchs who flagrantly 
violated the conditions upon which they re- 
ceived the consent of the community, the 
source of all legitimate authority. This popular 
constituent power, however, was viewed as 
resting in the governmental body by which the 
people were represented. Logically, though, 
such a locus of the constituent power is 
incompatible with mixed monarchy, for the 
king’s sphere of independent power within such 
a government is thus made potentially subject 
to revocation by the Estates. Resistance is 
preserved, but mixed monarchy implicitly falls. 
Nevertheless, circumstances permitted ignoring 
this implication. 

The English Civil War ended the possibility 
of such obscuration, since the king’s opponents 
found themselves in the position of justifying a 
war against him while insisting on his indepen- 
dent authority. Parliamentary publicists Henry 
Parker, Charles Herle, William Prynne, William 
Bridge, Jeremiah Burrough and Philip Hutton 
are each shown to involve themselves in implicit 
or explicit contradictions, as they inevitably 
assert both parliamentary supremacy as consti- 
tuent power on behalf of the people, and some 
version of independent royal power in a mixed 
monarchy. (I say “inevitably” because most, 
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perhaps all, theories are presented as retrospec- 
tive attempts to rationalize an already estab- 
lished set of goals. Indeed lacunae in positions 
are filled on this principle: “It is hard to 
believe, then, that Lawson would have held a 
principle that was of little value to his cause 
and universally repudiated by persons of his 
social rank” [p. 1281.) 

George Lawson solves the Parliamentarians’ 
dilemma. The constituent power lies in the 
community. This entity is created by the 
consent of its members to form a government. 
The community retains its constituent power 
even after it has established a government. Thus 
resistance to royal tyranny by the community 
became compatible with royal independence 
within a mixed government. 

What of Locke? “He had found the solution 
ready-made in Lawson. But he put it ina form 
and language that made it impossible for his 
own and later generations to ignore” (p. 123). 
Franklin’s discussion of Locke on sovereignty 
and resistance is limited in scope and form to 
supporting the thesis that it was taken over 
from Lawson. Locke’s treatment of the nature 
and limits of the right to disobey a bad—as 
opposed to a tyrannical—law is ignored (A 
Letter on Toleration, in the Tegg edition of The 
Works of John Locke, Vol. 6, pp. 43—44). Yet 
this, rather than his right of revolution, is the 
basis of his concept of civil disobedience. 

Great stress is placed on the concept of the 
community in Locke, for this is essential to 
identifying his position with Lawson’s. While 
this concept figures in Locke’s explanation of 
the formation of government, the prepon- 
derance of his consideration of the dissolution 
of government suggests a return not to com- 
munity but to the “loose state of nature” (The 
Second Treatise, in Works, Vol. 5, pp. 464, 
465, 469-70, 473, 476). Franklin deals with 
this difficulty for his thesis only by referring to 
“two or three misleading phrases in Chapter 
XIX” while comparing William Atwood to 
Locke. Could Locke’s thoughts on the matter 
be more complex than a mere borrowing from 
Lawson? The possibility deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

The value of this work lies in its develop- 
ment of the Parliamentian position on sov- 
ereignty and resistance, especially that of 
George Lawson. It should be read for this. But 
no one should be deceived by its title into 
expectations of intensive Lockean scholarship. 


FRANCIS EDWARD DEVINE 
University of Southern Mississippi 
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Die Krise des Amerikanismus: Revolutionare 
Ordnung und gesellschaftliches Selbstver- 
staendnis in der amerikanischen Republik. 
By Juergen Gebhardt. (Stuttgart: Ernst Klett 
Verlag, 1976. Pp. 337. DM 68.) 


Jiiergen Gebhardt, a West German political 
theorist, has written a remarkable book about 
the American civil theology. Bringing his 
knowledge of the history of political philoso- 
phy to bear upon the problem of American 
political self-interpretation, Gebhardt has pro- 
duced an original and sympathetic account of 
the American political style. Particularly re- 
freshing is Gebhardt’s appreciation of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual quality of the political 
thinking of the Founders. There is here none of 
the ignorant contempt for American ideas and 
institutions apparent in the writings of, say, 
Martin Heidegger. At the same time, Gebhardt’s 
book reflects the philosophical depth we have 
come to associate with the best of German 
thought. Like de Tocqueville, Gebhardt helps 
us to see ourselves more clearly by virtue of the 
fact that from his cultural distance he can make 
out the extent to which Lockean contractual- 
ism permeates our thinking with at times 
seriously distorting effects. Gebhardt does not 
make the mistake of labeling Lockeanism as our 
only political theme, however. Like Robert 
Bellah he also stresses the importance of the 
classical republican and biblical motifs. 

For Gebhardt, the American Revolution was 
inspired by a genuinely revolutionary con- 
sciousness, itself the result of a merger of 
classical republicanism and Christian millenari- 
anism. At the same time, the Revolution did 
not derail into what Eric Voegelin has called 
metastatic fanaticism; it kept its balance 
through a strong admixture of “common sense” 
as understood by the Scottish Enlightenment 
thinkers. Gebhardt’s thesis—that, as purifica- 
tion, awakening, and reformation, the Ameri- 
can Revolution was genuinely revolutionary—is, 
of course, controversial and deserves to receive 
considerable attention and serious debate. 
Some may wonder at the extraordinary empha- 
sis he places upon John Adams—to the com- 
parative neglect of James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson, for example—but whatever particular 
reservations one may have, there is much to 
learn from Gebhardt’s fresh and arresting inter- 
pretation of Adams. 

According to Gebhardt, the “crisis” of 
Americanism is the emergence of the atomized 
self and the gradual disintegration of the 
“public philosophy.” The Lockean, individual- 
istic, acquisitive mentality gains the upper hand 
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over republicanism with its commitment to the 
common good and biblical religion with its 
commitment to “one nation, under God.” The 
remarkable economic and material advance of 
our country has been bought at the price of 
almost destroying the very social fabric which 
made such an advance possible, he contends. 
Periodic attempts to “return to the origins” of 
the Revolution and inspire a new ethical-politi- 
cal awakening are discussed as well as the 
difficulties they encounter. 

Although Gebhardt’s study will be of parti- 
cular interest to students of American history 
and politics, it also deserves to be read by 

. political scientists concerned with the general 
problem of the role of a society’s “civil 
theology” in undergirding its political system. 
Richly interdisciplinary in his approach, Jiier- 
gen Gebhardt has succeeded in writing a book 
about the United States which is both political- 
ly concrete and philosophically profound. 
There is here none of the philosopher’s ab- 
stractness: Gebhardt is highly knowledgeable 
about American history and institutions. Let us 
hope it will be translated for a larger public. At 
that time the typographical errors in the Eng- 
lish quotations can be corrected. 


DANTE GERMINO 
University of Virginia 


Reason and Morality. By Alan Gewirth. (Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 393. $20.00.) 


Reason and Morality is an ambitious effort 
to reunify the “is” and the “ought,” and to 
reunite analytical metaethics with traditional 
normative discourse. Alan Gewirth seeks to 
formulate a general theory of action, and to 
deduce therefrom both a rational justification 
for morality, and a universally applicable moral 
imperative. In attempting so huge a task, he has 
produced a system so abstract and obscure that 
its impact risks being limited to the stoutest 
adherents to analytical philosophy. Yet its 
content is inescapably political; Gewirth’s sys- 
tem synthesizes many of the traditional issues 
of political philosophy, including rights and 
duties, obligation and dissent, the nature of the 
state and of voluntary associations, punish- 
ment, and welfare policy. 

Gewirth asserts that nothing more than a 
definition of action and the rules of logic are 
needed to derive both a justification for morali- 
ty and its specific normative requirements. To 
do so, he develops what he (rather ponderous- 
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ly) calls the “dialectically necessary method,” 
which involves examining the logical implica- 
tions of claims and judgments that are neces- 
sarily attributable to every agent. The key to 
this process is his definition of action. Action 
has two generic features, voluntariness or free- 
dom, and purposiveness or intentionality. These 
features alone logically commit all actors to 
accept the moral principles derived from them. 
Behind this claim lies the conviction that the 
structure of action, because it involves the 
voluntary pursuit of purposes, is inherently 
normative. By this definition, and the dialec- 
tically necessary method, Gewirth claims to 
have bridged the gap between the “is” and the 
“ought,” by demonstrating that the “ought” is 
implicit in the “is,” the concept of action. He 
has not made an empirical bridge from the “‘is” 
to the “ought,” but an analytic one. 

Every agent, by virtue of engaging in action, 
is logically committed to accept the moral 
imperative on pain of self-contradiction. The 
reasoning is as follows: (1) Every agent judges 
his own purposes to be good, and hence judges 
as good the freedom and well-being that are the 
necessary conditions of his acting to achieve his 
purposes. (2) Every agent necessarily makes a 
deontic judgment claiming the right to freedom 
and well-being. (3) Since he makes this claim by 
virtue of nothing more than being an agent, he 
must accept the generalization that all prospec- 
tive purposive agents have rights to freedom 
and well-being. 

The controversial rights claims contained in 
the second and third steps merit further expla- 
nation. Since the agent considers his freedom 
and well-being good, he concludes that others 
ought not interfere with them. This “ought” is 
understood to mean “others have a duty not to 
interfere with them.” This duty implies a 
correlative right or entitlement. This right does 
not rest on the existence of any community, 
government, or deity, nor on any particular 
attribute of the agent. Hence, any agent has the 
tight to freedom and well-being by virtue of 
nothing more than being an agent. This last step 
allows Gewirth to universalize the rights claim. 
If one acknowledges that all agents have the 
tight to freedom and well-being, one commits 
oneself to the Principle of Generic Consistency. 
This PGC requires that the agent refrain from 
harming or coercing any recipient of his action, 
and that he assist those who need assistance in 
achieving freedom and well-being if he can do 
so at no comparable cost to himself. This, then, 
is an egalitarian universalist moral principle, 
since it requires an equal distribution of the 
most generic rights. The PGC is both logically 
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and normatively necessary, and is the supreme 
moral principle. 

The final two chapters work out applications 
of the PGC for individual and group interac- 
tions. For political scientists, the most interest- 
ing aspects will be the indirect applications of 
the PGC developed in the final chapter, reflect- 
ing Gewirth’s long-standing interest in political 
philosophy. Indirect applications are those in 
which the PGC is used to evaluate social rules 
and institutions governing multiperson activity. 
If the rules are thus morally justified, they are 
then binding on persons to whom they apply 
even when they burden freedom and well-being. 
Social mles may be justified either as exten- 
sions of freedom (procedural justifications) or 
as contributing to well-being (instrumental 
justifications). Procedural justifications apply 
to institutions based on consent, such as volun- 
tary associations. The state, in contrast, is 
justified instrumentally, as an institution neces- 
sary for well-being; the existence of the state 
need not be based on consent. However, to be 
consistent with the PGC, a state must have a 
constitution which ensures consent in the selec- 
tion of officials and of public policy. Gewirth 
argues that the body of criminal law (“the 
minimal state”) merits different justifications 
from laws concerned with welfare functions 
(“the supportive state”). The former is logically 
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consent; the latter are not strictly derivable 
from the PGC and thus must be based on 
consent. Readers are likely to find the political 
applications appealing, although some conclu- 
sions are counter-intuitive, such as Gewirth’s 
insistence that to violate the criminal law is to 
contradict oneself. Overall, the insights of this 
chapter finally reward the persistent reader. 

Persistence is indeed required to struggle 
through this dense book. Even the reader who 
enjoys metaethics will not find Reason and 
Morality pleasure reading. Gewirth’s style is so 
turgid that it would bring tears of mirth to the 
eyes of Jeremy Bentham. He invents more 
‘principles than even John Rawls dared; in his 
hands, the Golden Rule becomes “the principle 
of appetitive-reciprocal consistency.” Nothing 
is said clearly if it can be said awkwardly, 
ponderously, and with multiple noun clauses 
that assault the English language. 

The content of Gewirth’s argument will 
provoke considerable controversy, especially 
the logic by which he derives rights claims. 
Whether the logic ultimately stands or falls, it 
should promote serious thinking about the 
nature of rights and obligations. In summary, 
this forbidding book offers a significant contri- 
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bution to political thinking. If its import is not 
recognized, the discipline will be the poorer, 
but at least part of the fault will lie with an 
author who intimidates rather than invites his 
reader to follow his difficult path. 


BETTE NOVIT EVANS 
Creighton University 


Social Science and Utopia: Nineteenth-Century 
Models of Social Harmony. By Barbara 
Goodwin. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Hu- 
manities Press, 1978. Pp. ix + 220. $22.50.) 


The subject of this book is four thinkers 
who believed they knew the social arrange- 
ments that would make people happy. To my 
mind, the idea that happiness is a condition, 
and furthermore, that it is a condition that can 
be established once and for all, approaches the 
ludicrous. One would have thought that happi- 
ness was simply not like other ends for which 
the institutional preconditions or embodiments 
could be known or plausibly conjectured, for 
example, freedom, national power, or the ab- 
sence of poverty. Happiness comes as it can, 
and quickly goes. Surely there is something 
humorless—perhaps, even, sinister—in laying 
down detailed prescriptions for happiness, for 
happiness as a more or less steady state. Yet 
Barbara Goodwin sees Godwin, Saint-Simon, 
Fourier and Owen in this light, and tries hard to 
prevent us from judging their enterprise as 
intrinsically foolish. 

Goodwin is not especially interested in 
showing that these thinkers’ practice-minded 
utopianism sets them apart from most earlier 
writers commonly considered utopian. After 
all, it is one thing to imagine a happy world, 
but quite another to offer the unhappy world, 
in a completely literal-minded way, a blueprint 
for a happy world, with the hope that at least a 
few will start to live the happy life someone 
else has imagined for them. These literal utopi- 
ans were not content merely to expand the 
feeling of possibility or to sting the world with 
their reproaches. They were out to change the 
world by force of argument. Goodwin only 
touches on this distinction between her four 
subjects and most of their predecessors. Failing 
to take fuller notice of this point, she therefore 
cannot account, in a thorough enough way, for 
her subjects’ overall distinctiveness in relation 
to the body of utopian speculation they in- 
herited. The four writers, children of the 
Enlightenment, as Goodwin rightly says, were 
also witnesses to the beginnings of industrial 
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capitalism. That means they were possessed by 
the sense that unless something radical was 
done, the great benefits deriving from the 
growth in human capacities would be accom- 
panied by great horrors. Perhaps the horrors 
would be greater than the benefits. (I do not 
mean to say, of course, that this sense was 
present with equal vividness in the four.) 
Desperation thus was mixed with hope; each 
intensified the other. The upshot was blue- 
prints, For us, the upshot must in truth 
approach the ludicrous, A bit of historical 
empathy could help to stifle our derision; once 
we are past derision, however, is there a reason 
for spending some time with these writers? 

Goodwin’s announced strategy is to take 
these four seriously because their enterprise was 
intimately related to the growth of modern 
social science. It is an odd strategy, even though 
Saint-Simon had a large role in this ambiguous 
endeavor. Still, even if the endeavor were not 
ambiguous, and even if all four had played a 
large role, that would not guarantee that we 
now should take them seriously—that we 
should read and ponder them. 

There must be a better reason to read them 
than their possible link to modern social sci- 
ence. What may we learn from them, even if we 
reject the aim of happiness? They may be full 
of thought about human nature and the rela- 
tions between social institutions; they may 
contribute to our sensitivity to injustice; they 
may energize the wish to change and reform; 
they may even give hints about the direction 
which change and reform should take. Best of 
all they may give impressive examples of 
utopianism’s most valuable effect: an enhanced 
understanding of the actual world which is 
brought about by the typical utopian perspec- 
tive of estrangement from it. If we forgive them 
their passion to prescribe pedantically for hap- 
py lives, we may allow them to instruct us as 
non-literal and ironic utopians do—like, say, 
Plato or More or Swift or Samuel Butler. 

It turns out that Goodwin, despite her title, 
is mostly interested in the utopian wisdom of 
the four writers. The link to modern social 
science is discussed, but not at much length. 
Her basic concern is with what Godwin, Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Owen have to say about the 
-human condition. She does not see their com- 
mitment to the project of human happiness as 
barring them from achieving some insight into 
human experience. She suspends her disbelief. 
She. says, “These utopians were materialists, 
naturalists, perfectibilists and neo-Newtonians: 
they believed in material causes of social events, 
believed that society and men were natural 
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objects to be studied by methods analogous to 
those of the natural sciences, believed in human 
perfectibility, and longed to unearth a principle 
of universal harmony operating in society with 
the efficiency and totality of Newtonian attrac- 
tion” (p. 11). The usefulness of this book 
consists in showing how on such a morally 
unattractive and philosophically crude base 
four thinkers helped to form a new sensibility. 
They challenged individualist liberalism (itself 
still only partly formed) in the name of hope 
for a life more fraternal or collectivist or, at 
least, less competitively self-seeking. That sensi- 
bility establishes their claim to the attention of 
posterity. The project of human happiness 
inflamed by an awful dose of scientism should 
defeat such a claim, but does not quite. 


GEORGE KATEB 
Amherst College i 
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Marx’s Social Ontology: Individuality and Com- 
munity in Marx’s Theory of Social Reality. 
By Carol C. Gould. (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1978. Pp. xxvi + 208. $15.00.) 


In her introduction Carol Gould claims to 
present Marx “for the first time as a great 
systematic philosopher in the tradition of Ari- 
stotle, Kant and Hegel” (p. xi). Though this 
claim is obviously exaggerated, Marx’s Social 
Ontology is certainly the first work by an 
American to deal systematically with the 
Grundrisse, the voluminous notebooks trans- 
lated into English in 1973. Gould’s essay is 
coherent, well written, and should be accessible 
to the non-philosopher. 

The first chapter, “The Ontology of Socie- 
ty,” shows persuasively that for Marx the 
fundamental entities of society are individuals 
in social relations, that it is a mistake to treat 
society as a simple composite of individuals or 
as a complex network of relations. Gould shows 
the importance of the Hegelian dialectic in 
Marx’s understanding of social development 
and does a masterful job of reducing great 
quantities of material to a few pages. Though 
with Hegel Marx speaks of various stages of 
history, his “projection does not have the force 
of a logical deduction or of a historical predic- 
tion” since the transition from one set of social 
relations to another depends on human choices 
and actions (p. 21). By developing these themes 
in terms of “internal relations,” Gould success- 
fully corrects earlier kindred accounts of Marx 
and points to the latter’s appreciation of 
Aristotelian ontology. 
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In her second chapter on “The Ontology of 
Labor,” Gould reconstructs Marx’s view of 
labor as social self-creation and explains how in 
capitalism the objectification of the self com- 
mon to all social systems becomes an alienation 
in which individuals lose control of their 
creative powers. In the Grundrisse, Marx makes 
clear that this change is to be explained in 
terms of political economy (the necessity of 
selling one’s creative capacity, one’s labor- 
power) and that a psychological or anthro- 
pological account of the phenomenon will 
mistake symptom for underlying disease. Gould 
shows how Marx’s model of alienation and 
objectification, initially drawn from Hegel, is 
again modified by an Aristotelian emphasis on 
the reality of the individual and the inde- 
pendence of the object. 

Chapter 3, “Toward a Labor Theory of 
Cause,” is perhaps the most technical, but also 
the most important for social scientists. Gould 
shows Marx to have an original understanding 
of social causation which makes any mechan- 
istic ‘interpretation of his work totally inade- 
quate. Marx locates causality not within the 
domain of natural objects or events, but in the 
realm of human activity, with labor again 
serving as the active mediator between form, 
purpose, agency and the objective conditions 
for the actualization of our intentions. Since 
the forms of human activity are historically 
variable for Marx, the ways in which causality 
appears and is understood: vary from one 
historical stage to another, until finally under 
capitalism it appears as an external relation 
producing invariable patterns of behavior. 
Gould’s analysis is especially important in that 
it could provide a link between continental 
thought and contemporary analytical work in 
the natural and social sciences (von Wright’s 
analysis of human activity and the discovery of 
causal principles comes to mind). 

In chapter 4, “The Ontology of Freedom,” 
Gould distinguishes Marx’s view from the tradi- 
tional view of freedom as the absence of 
external restraints or as a property inhering in 
the subject’s will. Freedom becomes both a 
presupposition and a product of our activity, 
the source of value and the highest value as an 
end in itself, ‘‘a creative, self-transcending, 
historical, self-realizing’’? social process, which 
accounts for newness in history (p. 127). 

In the final and longest chapter, “The 
Ontology of Justice,” Gould argues that Marx’s 
theory of social reality presupposes a concep- 
tion of justice understood in terms of concrete 
forms of social relations.’ Though Marx insists 
on the historical character of our norms, he is 
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neither an historicist, nor a relativist. In analyz- 
ing relations of domination and the “mutuali- 
ty” characteristic of a just society, Gould 
adeptly uses the category of reciprocity, so 
increasingly central to contemporary social 
theory. Capitalist relations of production pre- 
suppose free and equal agents, who exchange 
equivalent values in the market (wages for 
labor-power), but they disguise non-reciprocal 
telations of exploitation in the sphere of 
production, where workers surrender control of 
their creative capacity and ownership of the 
products generated whén that capacity is put to 
use. The just society would allow for positive 
freedom, the fullest self-realization of social 
individuals who recognize each other as equal 
not only in a formal and instrumental way, but 
as ends iri themselves. 

Questions can be legitimately raised about 
any of several notions found in Gould’s work: 
non-reciprocal, internal relations or ex post 
facto necessity, for example. But to ask them in 
a short review might leave the impression that 
we were speaking of analytical shortcomings. 
Marx’s Social Ontology is a philosophical recon- 
struction of Marx’s entire system. Questions 
will inevitably arise about its adequacy, but 
answers to these questions will provide insight 
into that system and gratitude to the person 
whose work has provoked them. 


GEORGE ELLARD 
Dickinson College 


Leon Trotsky. By Irving Howe. (New York: 
Viking Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 214. $10.00; 
New York: Penguin Books, 1979. Pp. viii + 
214. $2.95, paper.) 


Leon Trotsky has fascinated generations of 
non-communist Western intellectuals for half a 
century partly because he seems to embody 
both the triumph and the tragedy of the 
Russian Revolution. The early opponent of 
Lenin helped plan the Bolshevik insurrection, 
create the Red Army and win the Civil War; the 
vacillating head of the “August bloc” became 
Foreign Minister, architect of “war com- 
munism” and Lenin’s preferred successor; the 
cultured intellectual who stood for workers’ 
power and inner-party democracy defended the 
accomplishments of the revolution against a 
usurping party-state bureaucracy; the outsider 
who had arisen to the pinnacle of power 
became the hunted exile; the “superindustri- 
alizer’’ relentlessly exposed Stalinist totalitari- 
anism while urging his scattered and isolated 
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followers to extend their “critical support” to 
the Soviet Union. All told, Trotsky is often 
presented as one of the towering heroes—and 
one of the most poignant victims—of history. 

But “history is a bitch,” remarks Irving 
Howe ironically at the end of his latest contri- 
bution to the voluminous literature on Trot- 
sky—a sophisticated “‘political essay’? whose 
occasional superficiality is more than offset by 
the kind of insights one has come to expect of 
him. The “Modern. Masters” format does not 
cramp his style. Howe manages to say what he 
wants to say. 

He presents Trotsky as a man of great 
intellectual abilities and considerable personal 
courage whose fundamental, if understandable, 
tragedy was rooted in his obstinate refusal to 
reexamine—and renounce—his fidelity to Bol- 
shevism. Too doctrinaire for his, for Russia’s 
and for the world’s own good, Trotsky is 
sharply criticized by Howe on four grounds: his 
defense of the October insurrection itself 
(whose very success made inevitable the sys- 
tematic application of terror by a minority 
party suddenly risen to state power and deter- 
mined to transform the face of Russia and the 
world); his refusal to share power with other 
parties in an all-socialist government on the 
questionable presumption that only the van- 
guard Bolsheviks represented the “long-run” 
interests of the workers; his strict adherence to 
democratic centralism even while he was advo- 
cating freedom to form factions and defending 
what remained of inner-party democracy; and 
his stubborn defense of the Soviet Union whose 
socialist foundations remained intact despite 
their bureaucratic “deformations.” Howe ar- 
gues that it was this tragically inappropriate 
fidelity to Leninism which paralyzed whatever 
Trotsky might have been able to do in defense 
of the Revolution and democracy. 

But this, the core of Howe’s analysis, is 
precisely his most vulnerable claim—and the 
book’s value resides chiefly in its presentation 
of a popularly held, if highly questionable, 
position. To take one example, Howe says that 
the theory of “permanent revolution,” the 
“going-over” of the bourgeois to the proletarian 
revolution, was a decisive contribution to Len- 
iws own thinking. But there is abundant evi- 
dence that Lenin was not indebted to Trotsky 
on this score and that the related projections 
concerning the relationship between the peasan- 
try and the proletariat and the possibility of 
building socialism in Russia in the absence of 
successful European revolutions had little, if 
anything, to do with Lenin’s thinking. The 
same might be said for such issues as the 
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Brest-Litovsk treaty, the role of the trade 
unions, the New Economic Policy, the nature 
of the Communist party, the meaning of the 
phrase “hegemony of the proletariat,” the 
“national question,” and others. 

All the leaders of the modern communist 
movement have tried to answer the challenge of 
constructing a Marxism which remains interna- 
tional in content even as it takes national 
forms. That they have not all done so in the 
same fashion or with the same success is clear. 
Trotsky proved no more equal to the task than 
most others, and Howe’s portrayal of him as an 
overly rigid Bolshevik engaged in heroic combat 
with Stalinism—the very incarnation of evil— 
does not help the reader approach the deeper 
issues of Trotsky’s work. It is an interesting 
work for all that; and, more than an examina- 
tion of Trotsky, it also illustrates the dilemmas 
which have confronted anti-communist social- 
ists since 1917. In this sense, Leon Trotsky is 
about the theoretical problems of its author at 
least as much as those of its subject. 


JOHN EHRENBERG 
St. John’s University, New York 


Pride and Solace: The Functions and Limits of 
Political Theory. By Norman Jacobson. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978. Pp. xv + 166. $10.00.) 


How does one review for an academic 
journal a poetic, frequently metaphorical essay, 
a work filled with startling images and some- 
times outlandish linguistic constructions? One 
cannot look exclusively for logical consistency, 
because, as Norman Jacobson claims, poetry is 
not logical. Nor can one deal with the accuracy 
of the sometimes novel and imaginative inter- 
pretations of Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Rous- 
seau, for, again, the author states that he is 
looking for meaning rather than truth, pre- 
sumably as much in his readings of the works of 
others as in his own life as a political man. 
Political theory for the author is persuasion 
mixed with intimations, intimations “of what 
persists within the political consciousness of 
Western humanity” (p. xiii). And it is this 
which the author tries to offer us in his rapid 
and sharply focused survey of Western political 
theory from Machiavelli’s state to Camus’ rebel. 
It is a persuasive and powerful plea to reject the 
solace of uncertain truths, while accepting the 
uncomforting solace found in the writings of 
Orwell, Arendt and Camus. Theirs is not the 
solace of truth and order, but the solace of 
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those who have experienced and put into words 
the tensions and the nightmares of being 
human, but who nevertheless refuse indif- 
ference and who retain compassion. 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Rousseau do not 
satisfy this craving for solace which Jacobson 
feels. The solace they give is tainted and 
one-sided. They give people the solace of order, 
but take away their humanity. Machiavelli’s 
order is based on the conquest of inclinations 
to be good, Hobbes’ on the amputation of 
private consciences, and Rousseau’s on the 
deception of the legislator. In Jacobson’s analy- 
sis of what he describes as three founders of the 
modern state, his interest focuses frequently 
and most importantly on the relationship be- 
tween subjects and rulers, between the Italians 
and their prince, between the fearful members 
of Hobbes’ civil society and their all-powerful 
sovereign, between the natural man made citi- 
zen and the legislator. It is the legislator, the 
Moses of political thought, who provides solace 
for his subjects, solace in the form of order and 
security, and, in Rousseau, having the addition- 
al support of a sense of justice and equity. 
Jacobson’s thesis, though, is that the nineteenth 
century destroyed this relationship and left 
political beings in a pre-Machiavellian condi- 
tion, “deprived of the solace of mystery, 
authority, or pre-ordained destiny, alone, grop- 
ing [their] way through a labyrinth of uncer- 
tainty” (p. 129). . 
The argument is broad and consequently 
ignores or does not deal with contradictions or 
questionable details. In order to emphasize 
points, to paint with striking chiaroscuro, Ja- 
cobson oversimplifies and obscures tensions 
which would undercut the power of the pic- 
ture. Can we really compare post-Rousseauian 
man with pre-Machiavellian man and simply 
ignore the impact of both Christianity and the 
Reformation? With regard to individual au- 
thors, broad generalizations again dominate. 
The Prince is a grand plea to Lorenzo, or really 
the seduction of the politically ambitious man; 
the seriousness or the scope of Machiavelli’s 
plea remains unquestioned. The Leviathan pre- 
sents Hobbes as the Creator, creator of a new 
man bound to the sovereign through language 
and a fear of himself, but oblivious of the 
concepts of obligation and representation. 
Rousseau’s general will is the union between 
the state of nature and civil society, but is there 
not a far more radical and complex transforma- 
tion entailed in the move to civil society than 
simply an uncertain and insecure unity between 
the two? But then again, one is called back; 
what else is the role of art but to focus on one 
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element of human nature, to the exclusion of 
the rest, in order to sharpen one’s understand- 
ing and awareness of what we ordinarily do not 
see in the mix of complexity? On this level the 
book is a jewel. 

On a lesser scale there are minor inaccuracies 
which offend but do not necessarily detract 
from the overall effect. For instance, Hobbes 
did not write a work entitled Body, Man and 
Citizen to which Jacobson refers on p. 67. The 
major quotation which he uses comes from part 
I, chapter 9 of The Elements of Law, Further- 
more, Hobbes’ first literary project was not a 
translation of Homer (p. 91); it was a transla- 
tion of Thucydides. This does not destroy 
Jacobson’s claim that Hobbes was a lover of 
heroic poetry and as aware as Plato of the 
power of poetry, but it does create some 
concern in readers who, while being pulled 
along by the poetry, do not want totally to 
relinquish their hold on history. 

This is not a scholarly book in the limited 
academic sense of having accurate footnotes 
(which are largely absent until the last chapter 
and the discussion of the twentieth-century 
authors); nor is it a scholarly work in the Greek 
sense of the term—something which emerges 
from one’s leisure time. It is a passionate book 
written by one who feels the need to confront, 
deal with and then put into words the dilem- 
mas, as he and Camus see them, of modern 
political beings who must set limits and retain 
their humanity in a chaotic world not in the 
least conducive to these goals. The quibbles 
which one may have about particulars in the 
book often pale before its rhetorical and poetic 
power. 


ARLENE W. SAXONHOUSE 
The University of Michigan 


The Study of Politics: A Collection of In- 
augural Lectures. Edited by Preston King. 
(London: Frank Cass, 1977. Pp. xiv + 322. 
$27.50.) 


Inaugural professorial lectures are British 
occasions without an exact American analogue. 
Nevertheless, we have ceremonial events for 
which statements of intellectual. faith are ex- 
pected. Participants in such events will be 
sympathetically interested in the 16 inaugural 
lectures delivered by British professors of poli- 
tics and collected in this volume. Others may 
find the book revealing as academic history. 
Newly appointed British professors ordinarily 
present their plans for future study and devel- 
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opment. Such plans are collegial as well as 
personal when professors become departmental 
heads. 

Preston King, the teacher of politics who 
edits the volume, has included certain frequent- 
ly cited and controversial essays, notably Mi- 
chael Oakeshott’s “Political Education” and 
Isaiah Berlin’s “Two Concepts of Liberty.” 
Harold Laski, Ernest Barker, Denis Brogan, G. 
D. H. Cole, K. C. Wheare, and Max Beloff, 
established British scholars who became well 
known in the United States during the second 
quarter of this century, are also represented, as 
are the slightly later figures of J. C. Rees, 
Howard Warrender, J. H. Burns, W. H. Green- 
leaf, M. M. Goldsmith, A. H. Birch, Maurice 
Cranston, and Bernard Crick. Of the 16 lec- 
tures, 1926—1971, four come from Oxford, 
three from the London School of Economics, 
and two from Cambridge. Thus the three places 
with earliest politics chairs are well represented 
in the collection. There is no suggestion that 
the other seven lectures represent British politi- 
cal studies, or even British professors, at all of 
the remaining three dozen or more universities 
where politics is taught. Conspicuously absent, 
for example, are lectures from Strathclyde and 
Essex, where (along with Nuffield College, 
Oxford) something like American behavioral 
political science has developed. Perhaps profes- 
sors at these universities have not given inau- 
gural lectures. 

Whatever the reason for the omission of the 
now-familiar American style, much can be said 
for a volume that emphasizes an approach to 
the study of politics that is primarily philo- 
sophical and historical. Neither the exponents 
nor the restive critics of that approach are 
likely to deny that it has been dominant in 
Britain during almost all of the first half-cen- 
tury of politics as an academic subject. Its 
ascendancy may slowly be drawing to a close. 
Certainly many British scholars have now for- 
saken the old essay-writing tradition for rig- 
orous quantitative analysis as well as for other 
empirical research methods. But good reasons 
remain for reading work in the traditional 
mode. Several of the philosophical lectures are 
important in their own right; Oakeshott’s and 
Berlin’s, and also Cranston’s ‘Politics and Eth- 
ics” lecture of 1971, are full statements of 
important ideas. Crick’s lecture in 1966 is a 
characteristically lively response to Berlin’s. 
Moreover, the collection is itself a useful 
contribution to intellectual history. It tells us 
something about the British reluctance to treat 
politics outside of a humanistic tradition. The 
very name “political science” is usually 
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avoided, or, now and then, treated as an 
inappropriate American usage. Max Beloff re- 
acts explicitly against behavioral methods; 
otherwise such methods tend to be ignored. 

The editor’s introduction directs attention 
to a change over time in the nature of the 
inaugural lectures. The early ones, before 1951, 
try to mark the boundaries of what is still a 
new academic discipline, and the later lectures, 
taking the boundaries more or less for granted, 
are devoted to the professors’ own particular 
subjects. Accordingly, even within a strongly 
humanistic tradition, there are signs of the 
growing specialization that has become so 
familiar within American political science and 
indeed within all of our established academic 
disciplines. 

It would be wrong to conclude this review 
without noting exceptions to the generalization 
about the volume’s concentration on the philo- 
sophical and historical tradition in the study of 
British politics. K. C. Wheare’s lecture is one of 
a few contributions reflecting a concern with 
the study of governmental institutions. More 
striking, however, is the scope of intellectual 
interests displayed in Harold Laski’s inaugural 
lecture at the London School of Economics in 
1926. Although he declared his own main 
interest to be the history of political ideas, 
Laski also asserted, in discussing what was 
known about the House of Commons, “that in 
the place of large-sounding generalizations that 
have never been tested we badly require quanti- 
tative answers...” (pp. 11—12). Premature 
British behavioralism? 


LEON D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Essential Tension: Selected Studies in 

+ Scientific Tradition and Change. By Thomas 
S. Kuhn. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. Pp. xxiii + 366. $18.50.) 


It is now over 16 years since Thomas Kuhn’s 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions was 
first published. During this period Kuhn’s views 
have been the subject of a continuing, often 
virulent debate, but in spite of the hostility it 
has aroused in some quarters, the book has had 
a deep impact on our understanding of “sci- 
ence” and what is involved in the scientific 
study of politics. His latest book, The Essential 
Tension, is a collection of essays, 12 of which 
were published between 1959 and 1976, and 2 
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unpublished essays written in the same period. 
Together these essays provide an overview of 
the development of Kuhn’s ideas, several stu- 
dies in the history of science, and an amplifica- 
tion and clarification of some of the ideas 
developed in The Structure of Scientific Revo- 
lutions. 

Judging from the reception of Kuhn’s earlier 
work, the essays that will be of greatest interest 
to political scientists may well be his restate- 
ment of the concept of a paradigm in “Second 
Thoughts on Paradigms,” his clarification of the 
role of values and “subjectivity” in theory 
choice in “Objectivity, Value Judgment, and 
Theory Choice,” and his critique of Popper in 
“Logic of Discovery or Psychology of Re- 
search.” These essays, together with his “Post- 
script” to the second edition of his Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions, show that Kuhn’s ac- 
count of science and scientific revolutions does 
not have the irrationalist implications often 
attributed to it. In other essays Kuhn continues 
to argue that significant changes in a scientific 
theory, including the rejection of one theory 
and its replacement by an entirely new one, 
cannot at the time be fully controlled by the 
evidence, or completely determined by any 
tules of rational scientific procedure. But this 
does not mean that scientific change is a matter 
of “mob psychology” or anything of the sort. 
On the contrary, such decisions must be justi- 
fied: “Scientists may always be asked to ex- 
plain their choices, to exhibit the bases for their 
judgments. Such judgments are eminently dis- 
cussable, and the man who refuses to discuss his 
own cannot expect to be taken seriously” (p. 
337). The bases for these decisions are scientific 
values such as accuracy, consistency, scope, 
simplicity, and fruitfulness. These values are 
not so well-defined that they can dictate the 
choice between two theories, but this is a virtue 
rather than a defect, because the practice of 
science requires the possibility that rational 
people may disagree about what theories ought 
to be accepted, permitting work to proceed on 
competing theories. By this means, premature 
closure is avoided, and the consensus that 
results as one theory increasingly comes to 
prove its worth vis-a-vis its rival can be seen to 
be a rational consensus. 

In “Second Thought on Paradigms” Kuhn 
provides much-needed clarification of what has 
come to be one of the most overworked terms 
in our metascientific vocabulary. Here Kuhn 
argues that “paradigm” should not be used to 
refer to the whole set of elements which a 
discipline (or school) shares, and which ac- 
counts for the relatively unproblematic nature 
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of communication within it. This set should be 
thought of as a “disciplinary matrix,” and 
Kuhn offers a valuable discussion of three 
crucial elements of any disciplinary matrix, 
including symbolic generalizations, models, and 
exemplars. “Exemplars ... are concrete prob- 
lem solutions, accepted by the group as, in a 
quite usual sense, paradigmatic” (p. 298). Thus, 
Kuhn proposes to return to his original, and 
basic sense of “paradigm,” and offers a stimu- 
lating and important discussion of how such 
exemplars function in scientific practice. 
Although Kuhn’s more philosophical essays 
are apt to attract the most attention from 
political scientists, his reflections on and his 
studies of the history of science should also be 
of great interest. In his preface and in the 
historical and historiographic studies, Kuhn 
stresses the hermeneutic aspects of his field, the 
need for historians to understand the theories 
they are studying in terms of the concepts and 
principles possessed by the scientists who origi- 
nally formulated them. In these essays we see 
Kuhn as a fellow social scientist seeking to 
understand a form of human behavior—the 
practice of science, As political scientists at- 
tempting to understand the political actions of 
men and women, our position is not unlike that 
of the historian of science, for our first task 
must also be an interpretative one, to grasp the 
sense these actions make in terms of the actors’ 
own self-understandings. Unfortunately, al- 
though suggestive, Kuhn’s discussion of what 
such interpretation involves is very brief and 
sketchy. In particular, he does not relate the 
problem of interpretation faced by the social 
scientist, or historian of science, to the problem 
of interpretation faced by the natural scientist. 
Where social scientists must make sense out of 
the behavior of their subjects, natural scientists 
must understand theories that have been formu- 
lated in terms of an alternative “paradigm” (in 
the broader sense of the term). On the face of 
it, both of these situations appear to raise 
similar issues of mutual understanding and 
intelligibility—problems of meaning, transla- 
tion, incommensurability, and so forth. These 
issues have long been of concern to social 
scientists, historians, and philosophers who 
have studied the problems of the social sciences 
and humanities, and so it can be hoped that 
there is room here for valuable cross- 
disciplinary work. Indeed, after a long period in 
which social scientists have turned to the 
philosophy of natural science for guidance, it 
may well be time for them to contribute to the 
solution of problems within that field. The 
essays collected in this volume are a contribu- 
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tion to that enterprise. 
J. DONALD MOON 
Wesleyan University 


The Spirit of Liberalism. By Harvey C. Mans- 
field, Jr. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 130. $13.50.) 


This book contains six essays. Three are 
primarily book reviews: one of Lowi’s The End 
of Liberalism, one of Reich’s The Greening of 
America and Dahl’s After the Revolution? and 
one of Rawls and Nozick. One was a bicenten- 
nial piece d’occasion on “The Right of Revolu- 
tion,” while the remaining two lament the 
decline of contemporary liberalism. 

Mansfield speaks of the reader “catching his 
tone” (p. ix) and this is indeed distinctive: 
“feline” is I think the word. (“Waspish” would 
be too gross a pun.) Although a constant diet of 
irony and innuendo becomes cloying, some of 
Mansfield’s effects are worthy of A. E. Hous- 
man himself, the master of us all in the gentle 
art of academic bitchery. For example, in 
Mansfield’s review of After the Revolution? he 
sets things up by observing that the book is a 
“Yale fastback” and quoting the publisher’s 
flackery for this concept. He then notes that 
Dahl crosses “the boundary between empirical 
political science and political philosophy ... 
thus finding himself, so to speak, in the ladies’ 
troom” and continues: “It may merely be that 
he who writes a Fastback has no time for the 
fact-value distinction. . .” (p. 62). 

Occasionally, the mask slips, and Mansfield 
starts to sound like a character invented by 
Kingsley Amis, as in his nice thought that 
busing will merely speed up the process by 
which the Negroes (as he calls them) acquire 
the middle-class virtues while “the white mid- 
dle-class suburbanites, especially the young 
ones, ... adopt some of those ways of the 
Negro which derive from his former status as 
slave—a slouchy posture, a shuffling gait, shift- 
less habits, gaudy attire, throbbing music, and 
the various addictions” (p. 36). Or is this 
another mask? Having sent up everybody else, 
is Mansfield sending himself up here? Who 
knows? Does even he? 

Reviewing the book is a hazardous business 
because of the element of what Nixon and his 
friends called “deniability”: any rendering of 
its content must take account of what is 
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insinuated as well as what is stated, but how 
does one then reply to the charge of “I didn’t 
say that?” Having admitted that risk, I shall try 
to summarize the main contentions by saying 
that Mansfield combines the Agnew diagnosis 
of the media with the Kristol diagnosis of the 
academics: for Mansfield both are guilty of 
biting the capitalist hand that feeds them, and 
they are joined in Public Television, which 
excites his special contempt. The enemy is 
“West Coast university and New York literary 
activism” (p. 50), or more concretely, the New 
Left and the radical feminist movement (pp. 
22—27). Members may be readily identified as 
men trying not to be gentlemen (p. 14) and 
women pretending not to be ladies (p. 26). 

But what is Mansfield actually in favor of? 
He is, he says, “a friend of liberalism” (p. vi). 
Failing a revival of the thought of “the ancient 
writers who [by denying that all authority is 
artificial] constitute the true alternative to 
liberalism” (p. 50), one can still choose be- 
tween its “moralistic” and its “mundane” 
tendencies. Mansfield prefers the latter and 
lauds the tough-minded liberalism of Locke 
and Madison for its frank recognition of the 
force of self-interest in human affairs, and for 
its analysis of large-scale societies as necessarily 
divided into an active elite and a passive mass. 
Thus, Lowi “does not face the necessity of 
social aristocracy in our liberal society and 
hence does not appreciate the necessity of 
disguising it in our liberal democracy” (p. 38). 
Tocqueville rides again: the egalitarian “‘spirit 
of democracy” must ever be opposed to the 
elitist “spirit of liberalism.” 

How did contemporary intellectuals go so 
astray? Mansfield, missing the point of Rawls’ 
theory, which uses the notion of constrained 
maximization to make a moral argument, ac- 
cuses them of being concerned with the lot of 
the disadvantaged out of a self-deluding fear of 
being among the worst-off (pp. 100—01). The 
“unassertive ‘apathetic? many” (p. 9) have 
tather simple desires for material goods and 
“living as they please” (Earl Butz put it more 
vividly) and demands for equality or participa- 
tion made on their behalf are merely a bid for 
power by radical elitists (pp. 14—15). Intellec- 
tuals “have been more democratic in their 
demands than the democrats” (i.e. the un- 
talented mass) and have “lost their sense of 
community with businessmen” (p. 14). But are 
freedom to accumulate and freedom to publish 
indissolubly linked? Mansfield offers no serious 
argument for this. Copyright is, indeed, one 
form of property (p. 13), but any reasonably 
spry intellectual of leftist inclinations should be 
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able to dispose of that little debating ploy. 
BRIAN BARRY 
University of Chicago 


On the Social Contract, with Geneva Manu- 
script and Political Economy. By Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. Edited by Roger D. Mas- 
ters and translated by Judith R. Masters. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. 
$12.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


Roger and Judith Masters, who have already 
placed us in their debt with a fine edition of 
Rousseau’s First and Second Discourses, now 
increase that obligation with a new version of 
The Social Contract, to which they have ap- 
pended the Discourse on Political Economy and 
(more importantly) the first complete English 
translation of the “First Version” or “Geneva 
Manuscript” of Du Contrat Social. The transla- 
tions are extremely faithful, though they per- 
haps abandon a little of the grace and elegance 
that Frederick Watkins managed to preserve in 
his equally reliable 1953 rendering of The 
Social Contract; and Roger Masters’ introduc- 
tion is admirably wide-ranging and comprehen- 
sive for so brief an essay, though it is perhaps, 
on occasion, a little elementary for those 
already acquainted with Rousseau (“Rousseau 
. . . represents the generation which rejected the 
principles of the old order without being able 
to overthrow it ... this general movement is 
often called the ‘Enlightenment’ ”). This is 
offset, however, by a most judicious treatment 
of Rousseau as populat-sovereignty theorist, 
and still more by a skillful elucidation of that 
central but elusive Rousseauean notion, the 
general will—a notion that Roger Masters right- 
ly calls the “‘most notable’ of Rousseau’s 
enlargements of our political vocabulary. 

. It is because the “notability” of Rousseau’s 

volonte generale is so clear to Masters that he 
has seen fit to include the Premiére Version or 
“Geneva Manuscript” of Du Contrat Social, the 
significance of whose second chapter he proper- 
ly insists on. In that second chapter, which 
Rousseau suppressed, together with the rest of 
the Premiere Version, Rousseau takes up Di- 
derot’s argument (from the Encyclopedie ar- 
ticle, “Droit Naturel”) that there is a “univer- 
sal? general will of and for the entire genre 
humain—a universal volonte générale which 
“never errs,” and which is based on “reason” in 
“the silence of the passions” (a phrase that 
Diderot borrows from Malebranche). In the 
“Geneva Manuscript” Rousseau flatly rejects 
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this universality: “There is no natural and 
general society whatever between men;... it is 
certain that the word human race presents only 
a purely collective idea to the mind, which 
presupposes no real union between the indivi- 
duals who comprise it.” And Rousseau, having 
insisted that what is général for Sparta or 
Geneva is particulier vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world, finishes by complaining of “pretended 
cosmopolites” (e.g., Diderot) who, “justifying 
their love of country through their love of the 
human race, boast of loving everyone, to have 
the right of loving no one.” Roger Masters gives 
full weight to this important manuscript in his 
introduction, and fleshes it out with valuable 
“editor’s notes.” 

It is in one of these notes that Masters makes 
his only seriously disputable claim—namely that 
the notion of “general will” was used before 
Rousseau, not just by Diderot, Malebranche 
and Fontenelle (as is true), but also by Pufen- 
dorf. In his tenth “editor’s note” to the “Geneva 
Manuscript,” Masters, apparently following de 
Jouvenel and Hendel, suggests Pufendorf as an 
early shaper of volonte générale; but here 
Masters, like Hendel, appears to have been 
misled by Barbeyrac’s French translation of 
Pufendorf into thinking that the notions of 
volonté generale and particulière are really to 
be found in De Officio Hominis et Civis (1682). 
What is unmistakably plain is that Masters, like 
Hendel, cites Pufendorf neither in the original 
Latin nor in an accurate English translation, but 
only in Barbeyrac’s French version of De 
Officio Hominis, which was published in 1718 
as Les Devoirs de VHomme et du Citoyen. Now 
Barbeyrac used the notions of volonté générale 
and particuliére—developed, initially in theo- 
logical writings of Pascal (Ecrits sur la Grace), 
Arnauld and Malebranche—in “rendering” De 
Officio Hominis into French; his version is a 
transmogrification of Pufendorf, not a mere 
translation. Thus Pufendorf’s plain phrase, “‘if 
each subjects his will,’ becomes in Barbeyrac 
“if each subjects his volonté particulière”; and 
Pufendorf’s straightforward “the will of all, 
collectively and singly,” is turned by Barbeyrac 
into “the positive volonté of all en general and 
of each en particulier.” So Barbeyrac’s filtering 
of Pufendorf’s quasi-Hobbesian thought 
through the prism of French theology makes 
him look like a precursor of Diderot and 
Rousseau—but only in French. 

This, however, is comparatively unimpor- 
tant; what matters is that Roger and Judith 
Masters have appreciated, and. given to us ina 
fine English version, one of Rousseau’s most 
important and neglected political writings. For 
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this one can only be grateful. 
PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin 


The Critical Theory of Jiirgen Habermas. By 
Thomas McCarthy. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 466. $19.95.) 


Jurgen Habermas must be accounted one of 
the most suggestive and interesting thinkers 
currently at work in the social sciences. Yet 
understanding him is no simple matter. His 
thought grows out of an exacting tradition. A 
systematic and speculative thinker in the style 
of German idealism, he assumes his program 
and methodological convictions from neo-Marx- 
ism, particularly the Frankfurt School critical 
theory of Max Horkheimer and Theodor Ador- 
no. His prose is often opaque, joining the 
inscrutable allusiveness of Adorno with a jar- 
gon-riddled verbal eclecticism that is uniquely 
his own. His system is imperial in ambition and 
encyclopedic in scope, recasting other theories 
in its own mold, and requiring of the reader 
some acquaintance with not merely Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Marx, Dilthey, Weber and Freud, 
but also C. S. Pierce, H. G. Gadamer, Talcott 
Parsons, Wittgenstein, J. L. Austin, John Searle, 
Noam Chomsky, Jean Piaget and Lawrence 
Kohlberg. Constantly assimilating new theories 
and ideas, largely through a steady stream of 
critical essays, Habermas is always expanding, 
refining and reformulating his system, which he 
has come to call, with misleading modesty, a 
“research program.” This vast—and growing— 
program has already generated a vertiginous 
superstructure of propositions that are prima 
facie implausible: for example, the claim that 
the relations within groups pursuing political 
enlightenment ought to be analogous to the 
therapist-patient relationship in psychoanalysis, 
or the hypothesis that the history of the species 
passes through universal stages of cognitive and 
moral development analogous to the stages of 
individual development observed in advanced 
industrial societies. Still worse, the avowedly 
programmatic status of the system makes evalu- 
ation treacherous. Faced with an unfinished 
“research program,” criticism runs the risk of 
seeming premature, interpretation the risk of 
seeming one-sided, if not obsolete. 

Despite these formidable obstacles, Thomas 
McCarthy has managed to write a relatively 
lucid book that is unquestionably the most 
cogent account in any language of Habermas’ 
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work to date. His professed aim is “to provide a 
reliable framework,” from a “standpoint inter- 
nal to Habermas’s thought,” for “the critical 
reception of [his] work in the English-speaking 
world”? (pp. x, xi). But what we get is some- 
thing more than a loyal and sophisticated 
apologetic. We also get a tacitly authorized 
“rational reconstruction” of Habermas’ sys- 
tem—a restatement that, in virtually every 
respect, stakes its claims far more clearly and 
plausibly than anything Habermas himself has 
ever written. 

This painstaking reconstruction is not light 
reading. For those who have never struggled 
through the original, it will not be of much help 
(they might start instead with Richard Bern- 
stein’s account in The Restructuring of Social 
and Political Thought). For those already 
acquainted with Habermas’ work, however, 
McCarthy’s book is indispensable. 

What began as an attempt to justify and 
extend the critical theory Habermas inherited 
from Adorno has become an ambitious effort 
to show the existence of universal standards of 
truth and right. The foundation of this effort is 
the theory of communicative competence. It 
claims that “the human interest in autonomy 
and responsibility is not mere fancy, for it can 
be apprehended a priori,” by elucidating the 
necessary structure of language (p. 287). To 
this “quasi-transcendental”’ theory, he conjoins 
(among other things) an account of ego devel- 
opment, a “rational reconstruction” of cogni- 
tive development in the species, and an analysis 
of capitalist “legitimation crises” designed to 
disclose latent social tendencies to redeem the 
claims of rational autonomy and discursive 
validity implicit in every speech act. 

If one swallows all this whole, it would 
appear that both moral and epistemological 
relativism have been refuted, and that some- 
thing like a neo-Marxist critical theory has 
finally been justified, without recourse to that 
discredited deus ex machina, the proletariat. 
Certain formal yet substantive concepts of 
truth and right are embedded in the very 
structure of competent speech, and this struc- 
ture is unambiguous enough that “there is only 
one correct theory” of its phylogeny and 
ontogeny (p. 265). Accepting this account 
allows the comforting thought that history isa 
progressive “‘learning process” writ large, with a 
tational moral telos immanent in the language 
through which learning occurs. At the end of 
history (at least as a counterfactual “narrative 
foil’) stands “the ideal speech situation,” 
where uncoerced consensus emerges through 
unlimited dialogue about fundamental norms. 
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Clearly, these are bold claims that merit 
serious consideration. This McCarthy has given 
them. He convincingly dissects the early theory 
of “deep-seated anthropological interests,” 
deftly untangles the subsequent theory of 
communicative competence. If these theories 
still do not carry conviction, it is not McCar- 
thy’s fault. One could not ask for an abler or 
more informed philosophical defense. 

My main reservation, indeed, concerns 
McCarthy’s tendency to mute his own misgiv- 
ings. Although he is clearly uncomfortable with 
Habermas’ surprisingly uncritical treatment of 
systems theory and Kohlberg’s scheme of moral 
development, he confines himself to several 
sketchy and scattered paragraphs of comment. 
A little more historical context would also have 
helped: since the work of Horkheimer and 
_ Adorno is only discussed in passing, the false 
impression is left that Habermas virtually in- 
vented the idea of a “‘critical theory.” 

Minor criticisms aside, McCarthy has hand- 
somely accomplished his principal aim. More- 
over, the glosses on Habermas’ critiques of 
behaviorism, functionalism, role theory, phe- 
nomenology, ordinary language philosophy and 
hermeneutics should be of value to anyone 
concerned with the philosophy of the social 
sciences. At the very least no one interested in 
critical theory can afford to ignore McCarthy’s 
book. It is an impressive achievement. 


JAMES MILLER 
University of Texas, Austin 


Game Theory and Political Science. Edited by 
Peter C. Ordeshook. (New York: New York 
University Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 627. 
$28.50.) 


An abstract gold medallion, designed by the 
French artist Georges Mathieu in 1944 and 
entitled “Game Theory,” is imprinted against 
the blue background on the cover of this 
volume. What would a medallion for political 
science look like? We are not given much of a 
clue. Eleven of the 19 essays in this volume 
have the word “game” in the title; none has any 
direct form of the word “political.” My overall 
assessment of this volume is that the appropri- 
ate logical connective for the title is “or.” 

So much for my particular concern for the 
lack of any systematic focus on political (or 
even social) problems throughout the volume. 
Since we do not have a book which attempts to 
make game theory more relevant to politics 
through a reorientation of the former (Schelling 
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is virtually alone in having broken this barrier) 
or to develop a unified approach to model 
building, we must evaluate this collection of 
essays through piecemeal evaluations of each 
article. Most of the “big names” in both formal 
political science and applied mathematics are 
here. Their primary contributions are generally 
reserved for journals, including this one. Thus 
what we have, for the most part, is a set of 
“remaindered”’ essays. 

The articles in the first section, “Descriptive 
Theory,” are either summaries or elaborations 
of the authors’ other work in this area. Or- 
deshook and McKelvey and Harsanyi offer new 
solution concepts for cooperative and nonco- 
operative games, respectively. The former arti- 
cle presents little that is new and the utility of 
the competitive solution still has to be demon- 
strated; Harsanyi’s formal development is in- 
teresting (an extension of Bayesian decision 
theory to n-person games), but is so heavily 
dependent upon the notion that one or more 
players will make a.strategic mistake that its 
applicability is unresolved. The essays of Lucas 
and Maceli and Schofield are also more relevant 
to game theory than to applied social science, 
although the former’s discussion of the dif- 
ferent types of domination may prove useful in 
the analysis of coalitional behavior. Robert 
Rosenthal offers a “model of cooperative games 
with binding commitments,” a fascinating ap- 
plied piece which unfortunately does not con- 
sider the prospect that a group may fail to 
provide a collective good. The Ferejohn et al. 
article is a direct application of game theory to 
legislative behavior, with supporting experi- 
ments. This is the most impressive piece in the 
first section, but it is marred by the authors’ 
unnecessary assumption that a majority rule 
equilibrium within a legislature must be equal 
to an electoral equilibrium for each of the 
candidates; have they forgotten about patterns 
of districting? 

Experimental studies (second section) often 
are so preoccupied with the details and proce- 
dures of the experiments that the underlying 
problem is almost lost. This problem is particu- 
larly acute in Vernon Smith’s article, which 
finds some support for the optimal provision of 
public goods regardless of group size. Laing and 
Olmstead report a complex series of experi- 
ments which finds reasonable support for the 
McKelvey-Ordeshook competitive solution; 
their own ad hoc model does remarkably weil, 
however, and it makes fewer predictions on 
outcomes. Isaac and Plott also employ a spatial 
approach to committee decision making under 
a “closed rule” (no amendments allowed); they 
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offer a useful critique of bargaining set predic- 
tions and find that their subjects tended to 
select the outcome which was in the core of the 
voting game. Cores generally do not exist, but 
the Ferejohn et al. article in the first section 
suggests that this may be more of a problem for 
game theory than for committee decision mak- 
ers. 

The most interesting contributions are in the 
final two sections of the book, “Applications” 
and “Value Theory and Applications.” The 
most ambitious and controversial article is an 
extended essay by Brock which employs super- 
games to “derive” a “new theory of social 
justice.” This is not completely novel, as Taylor 
has tread this ground in Anarchy and Coopera- 
tion; however, Brock maintains that game 
theory can prescribe a set of ethics—and a 
tather conservative one at that. The other 
contributions on value theory are concerned 
with power indices. Owen (in apparent ig- 
norance of the other contributions) and Roth 
develop rather abstract axiomatizations of the 
Banzhaf and Shapley power indices. Straffin, 
like Roth, also follows the lead of Dubey in 
axiomatizing these power indices, but provides 
much more straightforward interpretations in 
terms of key issues in democratic theory and 
gives most useful examples. This essay is a 
compendium of his results published in many 
places and should have served as a model for 
many other contributions. Brams and Lake 
present a slightly different axiomatization, also 
with political illustrations, but their model 
assumes that each outcome in a voting situation 
is equally likely and its utility is thereby 
limited. The other contribution to this section, 
by Shubik and Young, develops the nucleolus 
as a noncooperative game solution. Its primary 
interest in this volume is to provide a basis for 
Young’s model of lobbying presented five 
chapters earlier. The latter contribution opens 
new ground in a field not sufficiently developed 
(although entrepreneurs have been studies)..The 
present model needs to be extended to more 
than two lobbyists to be of interest to most 
students of politics. Young should concentrate 
more on developing the model of lobbying than 
in comparing the power of legislators who have 
been lobbied with those who have not (the 
Shapley and Banzhaf indices reappear). 

The “Applications” section, in addition to 
the Young article, contains three important 
articles. Hinich demonstrates that the assump- 
tions we make about voters’ preferences 
(whether loss functions are quadratic or com- 
puted by absolute values) and their probabili- 
ties of voting at all determine whether the mean 
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or the median will be the equilibrium point for 
a slightly modified spatial model of voting. 
Kramer presents a more difficult argument in _ 
establishing a theorem that maintains that 
under quite general conditions both candidates 
in a two-candidate election will have optimal 
mixed strategies and that when candidates are 
advantaged, optimal pure strategy (for the 
candidate or for the opponent) may exist. 
Kramer does not discuss how the optimal 
mixed strategy is to be operationalized. McKel- 
vey and Howard Rosenthal develop a rather 
appealing model of electoral coalitions in 
French apparentements, one of the most politi- 
cally relevant models to employ game theory, 
but then test the model (albeit too briefly) only 
with predictions from classical game theory. 
Not surprisingly, the results are mixed. The 
work of DeSwaan should motivate future test- 
ing of the coalitional model. 

The text of the volume is set by photo-offset 
on inexpensive paper. There are typographical 
errors throughout the book and Figures 1 and 2 
in the Ferejohn et al. article are nowhere to be 
found. Only in the printed preface is there any 
concern for margins and, of course, there is no 
index. These cost-saving devices reduce the 
price to $28.50, which is still considerably less 
expensive than other books which use far fewer 
mathematical symbols. Will esthetic considera- 
tions turn away potential purchasers? The press 
seems to have gambled that they will not. Yet I 
doubt whether I would purchase the book 
myself. In contrast to some of the more 
expensive volumes, it is not only in the margins 
that this book is uneven, 


ERIC M. USLANER 
University of Maryland, College Park 


The Golden Lands of Thomas Hobbes. By 
Miriam M. Reik. (Detroit: Wayne State 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 239. $15.95.) 


The Golden Lands of Thomas Hobbes is a 
biography, or rather, an intellectual biography; 
for, as its author points out, Thomas Hobbes 
did scarcely a thing throughout his 91 years 
besides think, write, and converse. With so little 
of an active life to record, Miriam Reik devotes 
the weight of her study to the impact of 
Hobbes’ mature work on such contemporary 
types as jurists, political figures, moral philo- 
sophers, scientists, churchmen, and the English 
public at large. What that mature work con- 
sisted of she explains in three chapters on 
Hobbes’ contributions to science, politics, and 
literary criticism. Finally-and for Hobbes 
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scholarship most importantly-in a chapter 
analyzing Hobbes’ introduction to his Thu- 
cydides translation, Reik makes the argument 
that no unbridgeable distance separates Hobbes 
the humanist from Hobbes the scientist. 

It is somewhat customary among Hobbes 
scholars to take the publication of Hobbes’ 
Thucydides as closing one stage in the philoso- 
pher’s life, and his subsequent discovery of 
Euclid as opening another. Reik contends, to 
the contrary, that even the admittedly human- 
istic translation and its introduction reveal a 
concern for those very problems that are to 
characterize Hobbes’ more scientific researches. 
The central issue raised by Hobbes in his 
introduction is the role of history in the 
conflict between reason and passion, or, 
pedagogically speaking, in the conflict between 
dialectics and rhetoric. Thinking that the prop- 
er use of language is essential for the apprehen- 
sion of truth and for the undertaking of 
deliberate action, Hobbes commends Thu- 
cydides for his recognition of the linkage 
between language and political well-being. 
Hobbes also expresses approval of Thucydides’ 
rigorous attention to the laws of causality and 
of his device of. fictive orations. Here Reik 
astutely observes, making her point of con- 
tinuity, that the historical method of hypothe- 
tical constructions corresponds exactly to 
Hobbes’ later method in the physical sciences 
(p. 49). 

It is to this scientific method that Reik next 
turns and to the consequences of Hobbes’ 
encounter with Euclid. Hobbes endeavored to 
place politics on as sure a foundation as science, 
and he learned from Euclidean geometry the 
methodology of deriving necessary propositions 
from a few terms correctly defined. Having 
explained Hobbes’ indebtedness to Euclid, Reik 
proceeds to analyze: his implacable resistance 
to innate ideas, or separate essences; his epis- 
temological contention that human knowledge 
is limited to what human beings construct (with 
the attendant notion that politics can be 
scientific because the state is artificial); his 
doctrine of motion and its implications for 
sense perception and for mechanistic material- 
ism more generally; his theory of the subjectivi- 
_ ty of secondary qualities; and finally his run- 
ning battle with Descartes over the question of 
dualism. 

On the subject of Hobbes’ new science of 
politics, Reik mainly confines herself to a 
discussion of the state of nature and the origins 
of civil society, the theory of sovereignty, and 
the friction between that theory and the legal 
traditions current at the time. She explains how 
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for Hobbes natural right (self-preservation) 
supersedes any duties that can be ascribed to 
the laws of nature (seek peace) and how justice, 
obligation, and the concepts of good and evil 
are wholly conventional, owing their vitality to 
an independent power responsible for their 
enforcement. She points out further that be- 
cause of the close alliance between justice and 
power, Hobbes cannot countenance the division 
of sovereign power, as seemingly occurs in 
mixed regimes. Sovereignty, whether it resides 
in a multitude or in a single person, must be, 
and in practice is, absolute. But by the same 
token sovereign power is instituted to serve a 
specific purpose, and its failure to do so is 
grounds for revolt. Thus sovereign power is 
simultaneously accountable to no one and is 
subject to review and condemnation by every- 
one. As if to embody this ambiguity, Hobbes 
fled London at the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment, Reik informs us, because he feared the 
consequences of his absolutist view; and a 
dozen or so years later he fled Paris where the 
English court was in exile because he feared 
being construed an enemy of the monarchy, 

The radical nature of Hobbes’ political philo- 
sophy made him a famous but much-decried 
man in his later years: jurists attacked his 
theory of indivisible sovereignty; clergymen 
took umbrage over his portrait of human beings 
as incorrigibly egoistic; and members of the 
Royal Society belittled his pugnacious offerings 
in mathematics and science. Of this reception 
by Restoration England in general, not to say 
of the substance of Hobbes’ thought, Miriam 
Reik provides an able, well-written, and often- 
times insightful account. 


PATRICK COBY 
Kenyon College 


Bentham’s Theory of the Modern State. By 
Nancy L. Rosenblum. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1978. Pp. xv + 
169. $15.00.) s 


Believing either that confession is good for 
the soul or that one should make one’s biases 
clear, Nancy Rosenblum begins with a candid 
admission: she is “by political preference an 
enthusiast of the modern state.” The object of 
her enthusiasm was “born struggling” and is 
today “under attack.” Its enemies include 
“parochialism,” “Enlightenment universalism 
and its principal heir, socialism” (pp. 1—2; 
what, one wonders, of modern state social- 
ism?). She is an “enthusiast” im the older, 
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religious meaning of the term. Upset by “the 
loss of faith in the state idea,” she turns for 
solace to Jeremy Bentham, who, as “a theorist 
of the modern state,” has “proselytized more 
fiercely on its behalf’ than anyone else. She 
notes with approval that “Bentham shared and 
even encouraged” the idea of “reason of state,” 
or “Machiavellism,” which she defines as “an 
enduring political attitude that takes the state 
as an ideal and accepts the imperatives this ideal 
generates” (p. 4). This paean to Machiavellism 
and the modern state brings to mind Henry 
Kissinger’s remark about power being the best 
aphrodisiac. Combining Kissinger’s dictum with 
Acton’s, we might say that power thrills, and 
absolute power thrills absolutely. This gives us 
an approximation of Rosenblum’s view. She 
waxes ecstatic about the “thrill of power,” “the 
appetite for intrigue,” “the pleasurable calcula- 
tions of diplomacy”—in short, the manifold 
satisfactions experienced by those who bear 
“the proud title [of] political ‘insider’ ” (p. 5). 

If one didn’t know that this was Rosenblum 
on Bentham, one might almost think one was 
reading Kissinger on Metternich (or Kissinger 
on Kissinger, for that matter): “The mark of 
modern political practice, he insisted, is abso- 
lutism,” and no one has given “more thought to 
the necessity and justification of absolute 
power ... or cared more how to organize and 
exercise it than he.” Absolutism requires a 
‘higher rationality” which “ought to govern 
the actions of governors even though it is 
bound to conflict with the traditional demands 
of morality, with rights at positive law, and 
with the unrestrained inclinations of private 
men.” And since “‘there is no good without evil, 

. he directed rulers to prefer the lesser 
evil... ° No wonder, then, that “the extent of 
his democratic sympathies is still debated” (pp. 
6-7). 

But is this absolutist, authoritarian, Machia- 
vellian figure the real Bentham? What kind of 
case does Rosenblum make, and how good is it? 
Ironically, this enthusiast of the modern state— 
whose political sympathies are anything but 
Marxist—has, in effect, reiterated and substan- 
tiated Marx’s reading of Bentham. But where 
Marx was savage in his criticism (see Capital, 
Vol. I, pp. 609—10), Rosenblum is uncritical in 
her admiration: Rosenblum’s meat is Marx’s 
poison. Both are agreed that Bentham was a 
theorist of the modern state; that the modern 
state is a sovereign, comprehensive political 
entity whose monopoly on the means of 
coercion is constitutionally justified and ac- 
counted just or unjust on the basis of efficien- 
cy; and that Bentham’s political vision is 
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predicated upon a metapolitical model of the 
human being as rational calculator. Such indivi- 
duals will be served best, i.e., most efficiently, 
by a certain kind of political system, namely, 
one that is suited to their “nature.” And since 
people are hedonists by nature, they are subject 
to “two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure.” 
The state serves the latter by having recourse to 
the former; it promotes the general happiness 
by threatening to inflict pain upon individual 
deviants. The law, or more precisely its makers 
and enforcers, are the means to this end. Armed 
with a “social psychology” adequately reflect- 
ing human nature, the legislator devises laws the 
overriding aim of which is to secure our 
expectations (Ch. 2). Good laws are those 
which, when properly enforced by responsible 
public officials (Ch. 6), permit us to plan and 
carry out our private projects. “The state [as] a 
legal entity” with “its ethical basis [in] indivi- 
dualism” is, as Rosenblum rightly insists, ‘a 
peculiarly modern conception of political or- 
der” (p. 151). To this view Marx assented, and 
added: it is a conception of political order that 
serves the ideological function of justifying the 
actions of an emerging class of rational self-in- 
terested calculators; its conception of the indi- 
vidual and of human nature is the conception 
which that class has of itself. It is for this 
reason that Marx referred to Bentham as “that 
insipid, pedantic, leather-tongued oracle of the 
ordinary bourgeois intelligence.” Unkind but 
not untrue. 

Unlike Marx, however, Rosenblum comes 
not to bury Bentham but to praise him. Her 
book is a concise, if uncritical, compendium of 
Bentham’s views on a host of topics relating to 
the modern state. Concerned as she is to 
describe and explicate, she is not interested in 
-the sources of Bentham’s ideas, nor in exposing 
contradictions within them, nor yet in answer- 
ing Bentham’s critics. She is content to describe 
Bentham’s views and his reasons for holding 
them, leaving it up to the reader to judge the 
cogency, coherence, and adequacy of those 
reasons. Within these limits I should say that 
Rosenblum has written an interesting book 
from which all—even those who do not share 
her enthusiasm for the modern state~may 
profit. 


TERENCE BALL 
Nuffield College, Oxford 
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Abraham Lincoln and American Political Reli- 
gion. By Glen E. Thurow. (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1976. Pp. xiii 
+ 133. $10.00.) 


A simple truth too often ignored in political 
philosophy is that a good result depends upona 
sound beginning. It makes a considerable dif- 
ference—perhaps all the difference—whether 
one approaches political behavior from the 
position that it can be understood in its own 
terms, or whether one assumes that it can only 
be understood as the result of determining 
events and opinions outside itself. Thurow’s 
analysis of Lincoln is based on the assumptions, 
once widely held but now seldom adhered to, 
that (1) a statesman’s political opinions and 
convictions may be known to himself, and (2) 
may be known to others through public speech- 
es and writings. The elucidation of Lincoln’s 
understanding of the founding principles of this 
nation, and the relation that his own thought 
and action bear to them is the subject of this 
book. 

Thurow proceeds by means of a close 
textual analysis of Lincoln’s Temperance and 
Lyceum speeches, followed by the Gettysburg 
and Second Inaugural Addresses. His interpreta- 
tions, especially of the former, are heavily 
indebted to Harry V. Haffa’s Crisis of the 
House Divided (Doubleday, 1959). 

For some time now it has been a disputed 
point whether Lincoln’s repeated appeal to the 
Founders is to be understood as indicating his 
complete acceptance of their principles or 
whether, in appealing to those principles, he did 
not transform as well as invigorate them. In 
precise and forceful prose Thurow argues that 
Lincoln did indeed find fault with the Foun- 
ders. The political and moral crisis that even- 
tuated in the Civil War has its roots in the 
inadequacies of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

The American Revolution required for its 
success a rejection of traditional allegiances that 
culminated in a love of experimentation and 
novelty. Only such an openness to the un- 
known could have turned rebellion into revolu- 
tion. During the Founding period these passions 
were naturally directed toward establishing the 
new republic. But revolutionary passions are ill 
suited to the preservation, as distinguished from 
the establishment, of republicanism. 

The Declaration cannot offer a counter- 
vailing force to these passions, Thurow argues, 
because it is based on a self-evident truth, and 
truth is notoriously weak when confronted 
with passion and interest. “Passions can only be 
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controlled by counter passions, not by a mere 
statement of the truth” (p. 107).. Lincoln’s 
moral and geometrical solution was to convert 
the truth of the Declaration into a proposition 
to be demonstrated. Henceforth, “the principle 
becomes the end or goal towards which the 
country must work, rather than the beginning 
from which all other political principles are 
derived” (p. 76). Thus is created a new passion 
for human equality or justice, accomplished by 
“uniting Christianity to the work of the Fa- 
thers” (p. 36). The injustice of inequality is 
now to be understood as a transgression of 
God’s law, to be rectified only by a recommit- 
ment to the principle of human equality. 

Without denying the force of this argument, 
one may ask whether Thurow has not gone too 
far. Is it altogether accurate to say that “al- 
though our fathers brought forth a new nation, 
they turned a child loose whose final form is 
not determined by them” (p. 80)? Examining 
the Declaration afresh, would we not find it to 
be a bit less Lockean than is implied by this 
statement? Or, to put it another way, could it 
not be said that the originating principles of 
this nation contain far more of Lincoln’s 
position than is admitted by Thurow’s thesis? 
And then one must always bear in mind the 
changing political requirements of statecraft. It 
may well be that what sound principle required - 
in the period preceding the Civil War differed 
markedly from what sound principle—the same 
sound principle—required in 1776. 

However this may be, Thurow has written a 
tightly argued and thought-provoking book. It 
should be welcomed by anyone interested in 
Lincoln or the Founding. 


JEFFREY D. WALLIN 
Arkansas State University 


The Tragic Sense of Political Life. By Michael 
A. Weinstein. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1977. Pp. x + 189. 
$9.95.) 


Michael Weinstein is an avatar, passing 
through. He is in agony: a renegade, an anarch- 
ist who wears his privilege like a hair-shirt, a 
rationalist who has stretched his logos beyond 
its conventional tether, has relativized himself 
through multiple psycho-social self-analyses and 
has embraced what he calls the Hellenism of 
our times, marked by the diversity of compet- 
ing belief systems and alternative histories 
concomitant with a crisis of imperialism. Here 
he develops a political philosophy based on the 
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“irreducibility of conflict, the cultivation of 
ambivalence, and the tolerance, if not the 
embrace of ambiguity” (p. 16). 

Most of his companions are dead: Kier- 
kegaard, Pascal, Nietzsche, Heidegger and Un- 
amuno are in him, grafted onto the American 
Toots of Elijah Jordan and Josiah Royce. In 
this, his twelfth book, he plays Kierkegaard to 
Talcott Parsons’ Hegel. He views the Parsoniarn 
lexicon as a pathetic, banal synthesis of nine- 
_teenth-century idealism and positivism, descrip- 
tive of life in today’s “conglomerates” (superor- 
ganizations that unite a number of subunits, 
performing tasks which may contradict one 
another, competing to accumulate the means to 
make history: wealth, power, influence, loyal- 
ty). Weinstein argues that the essential tenden- 
cy of conglomerates is toward totalitarianism, 
that ours will be remembered (if we survive) as 
the century of the concentration camp, that 
Parsons is its most complete theorist, Hobbes 
institutionalized. 

This book is a call to recognize and accept 
yourself as a crisis and an agony, or in other 
words, a “person.” If you look with pride on 
your academic “vita,” if you confidently pro- 
claim yourself a Marxist or a realist, if you find 
meaning in concepts like “history, society, 
nation, state, race, civilization, organization,” if 
you take comfort by defining yourself in terms 
of such categorical addictions, substitutes for a 
lost absolute, the old Jogos peddler will try his 
best to bring you to hour knees: up against the 
blackboard, infra-man, last man, thinking you 
have invented happiness, free from guilt and 
ressentiment through behavioral conditioning. 
Ha! You can’t be a person and work in a 
bureaucracy, and how can you not work ina 
bureaucracy? 

Weinstein’s “agonic anarchism” is the pro- 
ject of voluntarily committing oneself to appre- 
ciating -and participating in the oppressive con- 
text. Child of the secular city, he digs it. As a 
“renegade”. he stands opposed to all forms of 
social control (coercion, inducement, flattery 
and mobilization of guilt). Tenured professor, 
unwilling to be a saint or martyr, he recognizes 
that he must use the modes of instrumental 
social coercion in his rebellion, perhaps even 
strengthening and reinforcing the organizations 
against which he rebels, from which there is no 
exit. 

The “tragedy” of contemporary political life 
is the contradiction between the “will to 
historical meaning” (like most political scien- 
tists Weinstein knows the yearning for world- 
historical identity, the Henry Kissinger wet- 
dream of our Machiavellian temptations) and 
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the “relativism which follows from careful 
examination of one’s context through multiple 
perspectives.” In this book, “anarchism” is 
primarily an epistemological category, the 
choice of Pascalian lucidity (doubt in order to 
doubt again) in the face of our dominant 
Cartesianism (doubt in order to affirm). Look 
closely, he says, and you will see your will asa 
lived contradiction. Nobody is immune. We all 
want some form of “‘both and,” but Weinstein, 
following Kierkegaard, gives us the existential 
“either/or: you will regret both.” 

At the University of California, Berkeley, 
Edwards Field track stadium is ringed by a 
barbed-wire fence, looped with razor blades in 
each circle, fifteen feet to the top of the 
rectangular stockade. It is not clear whether the 
fence is there to keep people out, or in. Who 


.can say with confidence whether one teaches in 


a prison or a school or a factory, or what 
difference it makes, for what purpose one 
disciplines and punishes? Marx wrote that if we 
could hear a human language we would experi- 
ence it as a plea and a begging. Merleau-Ponty 
once remarked that the problem during the 
resistance in France was: how could you be a 
communist and how could you not be a 
communist? Weinstein asks: how can you not 
be a renegade? Sincerity is the criterion: who 
has the arrogance to call himself a person? 

Hard sayings, no hope or faith here, no 
consolation. Only what Weinstein calls “ruth-: 
less compassion” in the struggle for person- 
hood. An invitation to agony, to hear a human, 
personal language. How can you hear it? How 
can you not hear it? 


J. WIKSE 
Shimer College 


Terrorism and the Liberal State. By Paul 
Wilkinson. (New York: John Wiley, 1977. 
Pp. xiv + 257. $14.95.) 


This book is not an abstract analysis or 
“value-free” study of the phenomenon of mòd- 
ern terrorism and its relationship to the liberal 
democratic polity. Paul Wilkinson has con- 
sciously pared down scholarly paraphernalia in 
favor of a pithier and more polemical approach. 
The scholarship is in the near background, but 
is instrumental rather than essential to Wilkin- 
son’s purposes. The chief of these, I think, is to 
alert liberals in the broad European sense, 
which includes American “conservatives,” to 
the clear and present dangers of a wide variety 
of terroristic activities and movements. Within 
this broad notion of liberalism, Wilkinson wish- 
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es to convince tender-minded liberals that the 
time has come for tough-mindedness about 
escalating terrorism. 

Sympathy with the “wretched of the earth” 
might dispose tender-minded liberals to excuse, 
if not to condone, certain terroristic actions. 
Even if their attitude is wholly condemnatory, 
the civil libertarianism of tender-minded liberals 
might cause them to blanch before effective 
counter-terrorist policies. Wilkinson’s tough- 
minded liberalism hopes to convince the ten- 
der-minded that liberalism is a philosophy of 
state; it ıs not anarchism. The state accordingly 
is an organ of social self-defense to be used 
against those groups who have declared war on 
civility and the liberal polity. Whatever the 
ultimate goals of terrorist groups, their opera- 
tional code that the end justifies the means, any 
means, involves a war of attrition against the 
values of liberal civilization. To Wilkinson it is 
clear. that these values are worth fighting for 
and that liberalism’s concern for individual 
rights is no barrier against serious counter-ter- 
rorist measures. There is a long distance be- 
tween the current (though decreasingly) inade- 
quate policies of liberal regimes and the threat 
of a police state. 

The conception of terrorism that informs 
Wilkinson’s book is this: “Political terrorism 
may be briefly defined as coercive intimidation. 
It is the systematic use of murder and destruc- 
tion, and the threat of murder and destruction 
in order to terrorize individuals, groups, com- 
munities or governments into conceding to the 
terrorists’ political demands. It is one of the 
oldest techniques of psychological warfare” (p. 
49). Wilkinson is at pains to distinguish terror- 
ism, thus construed, from violence, especially 
legitimate violence, which is inseparable from 
any state, liberal or otherwise. A liberal polity 
thus has not only a right but indeed a duty to 
‘employ force in the legitimate self-defence of 
itself and its citizens. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
establishing the above framework. It involves 
examining liberalism from a philosophical 
` standpoint and terrorism from a social science 
perspective. The latter includes a useful summa- 
tion of the types and roots of terrorism, where 
the author avoids any simplistic, say, psycho- 
analytical, account of this phenomenon. The 
second part of the book reflects a “policy 
science” commitment whereby Wilkinson goes 
into considerable detail about a wide array of 
counter-terrorist strategies, tactics, and devices. 
Here the concern is combating internal terror- 
ism as with urban guerrillas and “incipient civil 
war” (e.g., Northern Ireland) and “international 
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terrorism” as with highjacking and diplomatic 
kidnapping. In either case the author ranges 
from brief case studies to evaluation and 
recommendation of proper police and military 
behavior and techniques. Thus we find him . 
saying, for example, that the “new American 
180 laser sub-machine gun should prove an 
invaluable anti-terrorist weapon” (p. 144). 

In sum, Wilkinson’s book is a somewhat 
unpleasant book about a most unpleasant sub- 
ject. It has all the strengths and all the 
weaknesses of the “policy science” approach. 
In its specific concern the book seems measured 
and realistic. Its polemical zeal stems from the 
author’s conviction that “terrorism is more 
than simply a manifestation of psychopatholo- 
gy, and more than a symptom of social discon- 
tent, oppression, and injustice—though it may ` 
be both of these things as well. It is also a moral 
crime, a crime against humanity, an attack not 
only on our security, our rule of law, and the 
safety of the state, but on civilized society 
itself” (p. 66). 


MARK N. HAGOPIAN 
American International College 


Adam Smith’s Politics: An Essay in Historio- 
graphic Revision. By Donald Winch. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978. 
Pp. xi + 206. $22.95, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


Donald Winch maintains that the interpreta- 
tion of Adam Smith’s politics has been con- 
fused by treating his account of commercial 
society as an approximation to later concep- 
tions of “liberal capitalism” and missing his 
central preoccupation with the political prob- 
lems arising out of the relationships between 
commercial society and a regime of liberty and 
justice. For Smith, Winch shows, these are 
problems to be generally understood by “natur- 
al jurisprudence,” to be specified by “experi- 
mental” and historical thinking, and to be 
managed by political wisdom. The nineteenth- 
century theorists with which he is mistakenly 
associated define the political concepts in terms 
of the socioeconomic and merge the accounts 
of primary processes in the two or three 
domains which Smith distinguishes. To ascribe 
such views to Smith deprives us of an under- 
standing of his distinctive position and obscures 
the need to account for the subsequent shift to 
the later types of theories. Winch has reviewed 
the textual evidence in the context of political 
themes promine among Smith’s con- 
temporaries and he has uncovered a complex 
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political conception and a distinctive style of 
political analysis. 

According to Winch, Smith’s actual intellec- 
tual agenda is strongly influenced by the 
debates about the political implications of 
commerce begun in the preceding century and 
carried on in his time between thinkers who 
have been recently studied as continuators of a 
republican tradition of civic humanism and 
others characterized by Duncan Forbes as 
proponents of “sceptical Whiggism.” Like 
Forbes, Winch generally takes Smith as repre- 
senting the latter school of thought, which 
teaches that commercial society fosters habits 
and relationships which contribute to liberty 
and justice. At the same time, Winch shows, 
Smith must address issues raised by those who 
see in the triumph of commerce a dangerous 
source of corruption in the civic order, and he 
identifies some threatening effects they had not 
seen, chiefly concerning the degradation of the 
poor through the division of labor and the 
political machinations of the merchant class. 
Winch demonstrates that for Smith the political 
disadvantages resulting from commercial socie- 
ty can only be countered and the political 
advantages enjoyed by means of an adequate 
political conception embodied in wise leaders 
ruling within an appropriate political constitu- 
tion. The theory of political economy does not 
itself provide that political conception and 
Smith never imagined that it could. 

Winch expounds his interpretation in a 
sequence of studies taking up in turn Smith’s 
relationship to the natural jurisprudence of his 
teacher, Francis Hutcheson, his appreciation of 
commercial society as a precondition for a 
political system of constitutional liberty, and 
his encounters with the great questions of the 
public debt, the militia, and policy toward 
America. The treatments, especially in the last 
three of these chapters, are full of rich and 
surprising insights. What emerges is the portrait 
of a political thinker with a far more generous 
vision of the ends of government than is 
credited by those who think that he intended it 
merely to perform necessary services for those 
in the marketplace. Winch stresses Smith’s 
concern for the welfare and independence of 
the poor, his regard for the intrinsic moral 
worth of.the governing function, and his 
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detestation for oppressive, arbitrary regimes. 
Moreover, Smith is shown to have an astute 
understanding of political structures and pro- 
cesses. His policy studies put the analysis of 
substantive problems in the context of care for 
the state of public opinion concerning the 
authority of government and accommodation 
to the complex of motives actuating individuals 
and factions in the governing class. There are no 
automatic solutions to be expected from the 
systems comprehended by either of the finished 
theoretical works. Civilization requires success- 
ful interventions by legislators and magistrates 
exercising the highest form of prudence and 
benevolence, even while it is constantly jeopar- 
dized by the ignorance and ambition of factious 
politicians. 

The book tells all this very well and fulfills 
the major promise of the title. The uncertain 
places are those where questions about the 
philosophical character of Smith’s political 
thought impinge on the political account. One 
difficulty concerns the vexing questions about 
the interrelationships between arguments de- 
rived from universal theories of human nature 
or of the natural economic system and argu- 
ments derived from the accounts of historical 
variety and change, and how both sorts of 
arguments bear on the justification of ethical 
judgments. Winch disclaims revisionist ambi- 
tions in this domain: and declares himself 
satisfied with the view that Smith’s historical 
interpretations guide the “experimental” speci- 
fication and application of universal principles 
derived from the theory of human nature, 
While he is surely right to argue that Smith’s 
major theories do not rest upon a “philosophy 
of history” in the nineteenth-century con- 
tinental sense—let alone the economic deter- 
minist philosophy of history—Winch brushes 
past some materials that suggest that the case is 
more complicated and unresolved than he 
allows. But Winch seems willing to leave specu- 
lative- difficulties to others. He provides a subtle 
and illuminating reading of Smith’s political 
writings and a valuable corrective to anachron- 
istic stereotypes which hamper the study of 
modern liberal thought. 


DAVID KETTLER 
Trént University 
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Constitutional Language: An Interpretation of 
Judicial Decision. By John Brigham. (West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978. Pp. viii 
+ 182. $15.95.) 


This is a good book. It provides aid and 
comfort neither to behavioralists nor tradition- 
alists. This is not the reason why it is a good 
book. It is good because the author’s perceptive 
and insightful analysis of constitutional lan- 
guage points up a major shortcoming in the 
work of scholars in the vineyard of behavioral- 
ism as well as that of those who labor in 
- traditional workways. The value of the work of 
both will be substantially enhanced if Brigham’s 
counsel is heeded. 

Behavioralists are faulted, not because of 
any failure to accomplish what they set out to 
do, but because they set their sights too low: 
“Research of this nature, as conventionally 
operationalized, permits no intermediary posi- 
tion between ‘laws’ on the one hand and ‘men’ 
on the other; . .. the dichotomy evident in this 
position has inhibited explanation of the legal 
process. It has driven a wedge between law, the 
nonfactual norms, and reality, the.observable 
behavior of judges. The behavior of judges, 
although it tells ‘what the law is,’ is analytically 
distinguishable from the body of ‘law’” (p. 
39). A similar criticism is made of the tradition- 
alists: “The impact of grammar on a decision is 
far more subtle and potentially more revealing 
than the rules that we traditionally look to for 
insight into the role of law in judicial interpre- 
tation” (p. 96). 

Brigham’s thesis is that the language of a 
judicial decision, rather than rules or attitudes, 
best portrays the work of the Supreme Court. 
The limitation that operates is “the authority 
of symbols rather than the symbols of authori- 
ty” (p. 161). Brigham documents his thesis by 
semantic analysis of language and by reference 
to modern theories of language and linguistics. 
His treatment of the right to privacy in chapters 
6 and 8 is especially telling. By treating the 
right to privacy—along with other provisions of 
the Constitution—as examples of the grammar 
of constitutional law Brigham establishes con- 
stitutional law not merely as an activity witha 
technical vocabulary, but as a grammar depen- 
dent on the existence of unique practices. As he 
points out, “If the process were merely one of 
looking up precedents, then of course, there 
would be no difference in the decision-making 
capabilities and propensities of a layman and a 


judge trained in the law. ‘The fact that all 
Justices of the Supreme Court have been 
trained in the law has meant that the decisions 
they render are different from those that would 
be rendered by lay magistrates” (p. 94). 

It is unfortunate that the quality of the 
book’s contents has been sullied by sloppy 
editing and gross overpricing. Not only do 
typographical errors and misspellings abound— 
e.g., “philsophers” (p. 146), ‘‘porposed” (p. 
86), “Herman C. Pritchett” (p. 168), “Village 
of Belle Terre v. Boraos” (p. 158)—but also 
such nonsense as the following: “In the consti- 
tutional tradition, a practice is defined by its 
grammar rather than by the rules which apply 
to it. Although practice will be describable 
entirely in terms of their rules. Procedures sense 
of what these practices are” (p. 97). Garbled 
passages are sometimes excusable, but to over- 
look them in a book that emphasizes grammar 
as heavily as this one does asks too much. 


HAROLD J. SPAETH 
Michigan State University 


The Constitution Between Friends: Congress, 
the President, and the Law. By Louis Fisher. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. xii 
+274. $12.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


Louis Fisher’s new book performs a number 
of valuable services for students of the Congress 
and the presidency. Though in 1972 he pub- 
lished a book, President and Congress: Power 
and Policy that dealt with institutional theory 
and practice, his current book focuses more 
directly and consistently on such issues and also 
provides an up-dated examination of the signifi- 
cant events of the mid-1970s. In this book 
Fisher accordingly organizes his discussion 
around such topics as the appointment and 
removal powers of the president, presidential 
and congressional vetoes, congressional investi- 
gations and- executive privilege, treaties and 
executive agreements, the appropriations pow- 
er, administrative lawmaking, and the war 
power. In each case he treats the historical 
development of issues and practice as a prelude 
to delineating the current state of agreement 
and dispute. He relies heavily on judicial deci- 
sions in establishing points of reference in his 
analysis; but he is also sensitive to the impact of 
institutional practice and to the political signifi- 
cance of key historical outcomes and current 
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issues. Last but not least, he seeks in important 
areas of current controversy to define and 
defend policy standards of his own. 

As might be expected in such a comprehen- 
sive and ambitious undertaking, the quality of 
the treatment varies from topic to topic. 
Though Fisher’s knowledge is impressive, he 
nonetheless delineates issues, practice, and poli- 
tical implications far better in some areas than 
in others. Moreover, the ad hoc manner in 
which he defines policy standards tends to limit 
their depth and persuasiveness. Overall, how- 
ever, Fisher provides an informative, intelligent, 
and often perceptive survey of the primary 
features of institutional terrain laid down in the 
Constitution. : 

Yet the significance of this book, and of 
Fishers work generally, is broader than the 
substantive content of his analysis. His avowed 
aim is to reassert the centrality of formal 
powers and prerogatives as an aspect of con- 
gressional and presidential politics and to en- 
courage political scientists to engage in institu- 
tional policy debates (p. vii). Fisher thus 
represents the continuation of a long tradition 
in American political science—the institutional, 
public law tradition. This tradition, to be sure, 
has not been dominant among students of the 
Congress and presidency since the advent of the 
behavioral revolution in the 1950s. Indeed, in 
the early years of the behavioral movement 
many of its advocates attacked the older 
tradition with fervor. They argued, not without 
reason in the context of much of the existing 
literature, that for political science to advance 
as a discipline, the focus of research should be 
on individual behavior and process, that formal 
powers and prerogatives were of secondary, if 
not superficial, importance, and that the pro- 
vince of the political scientist could not encom- 
pass evaluation. Ironically enough, however, the 
1970s have witnessed a new receptivity to 
traditional institutionalist premises owing both 
to the character of institutional conflict and 
change and to increased awareness of the 
limitations of -prevailing modes of behavioral 
research. Aside from contributing to our knowl- 
edge, Fisher’s new book thus also has the virtue 
of incorporating traditional institutionalist as- 
sumptions regarding context, structure, and 
reason, and by so doing reminding us of the 
continuing need to take them into account. Put 
in more modern garb, these assumptions may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) In the case of complex organizations the 
wholes are always more than the sum of the 
parts and environmental relationships and inter- 
dependencies are of critical significance. Treat- 
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ment of the Congress and the presidency as 
wholes in rapidly changing and uncertain en- 
vironments is thus critical to an understanding 
of these entities both in terms of internal 
structures and external relationships. 

(2) Internal structures and external relation- 
ships involve normatively patterned interaction, 
some critical portions of which are formalized 
in law and rules. At any point in time these 
formalized patterns and the shared conceptions 
of norms underlying them constrain and affect 
the distribution of influence, the character of 
behavior, and the determination of substantive 
outcomes, Moreover, some significant aspects 
of such patterns and norms are continually in 
flux as a consequence of changing environ- 
mental pressures. Hence, a critical dimension of 
the politics of the Congress and the presidency 
relates to conflicts and outcomes in these 
regards. 

(3) Rational persuasion on the basis of 
shared values as well as bargaining on the basis 
of interest plays a role in such conflicts. Ideas 
are indeed weapons, but they are not equal in 
weight nor open to unconstrained manipulation 
in the service of interest. Therefore, not only 
should reductionism in terms of reason or 
interest be avoided; in addition, students of 
politics can and should contribute to: institu- 
tional policy debates. The arena should not be 
left to lawyers and historians who are less apt 
to take basic political factors or implications 
into account. 

It is no criticism of Fisher to note that he 
neither attempts nor accomplishes any con- 
sistent or far-reaching integration of context, 
structure, and behavior. He well understands 
the need to treat the Congress and presidency 
as wholes, the political significance of for- 
malized relationships, and the place of rational 
persuasion in institutional policy debates. But 
as in the case of the best of the pre-1950 
literature, the theoretical apparatus employed 
lacks the concepts and measures needed to 
reduce the elements of vagueness and impreci- 
sion that persist in institutionalist analysis. As 
for more empirically oriented students, they 
have not as yet provided much assistance in this 
regard. Despite a growing. realization of the 
need to déal explicitly with context and struc- 
ture as critical variables, analysts in the be- 
havioral tradition remain reluctant to approach 
the Congress and presidency as wholes—to 
focus on their roles or positions, interdependen- 
cies, and conflicts. The importance of context 
is far more widely recognized than formerly, 
but still largely with reference to individual 
behavior and either in terms of highly discrete 
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aspects of internal structure or broad single- 
factor theories which are then accorded all-en- 
compassing explanatory significance. Here too, 
then, much remains to be done, but the 
prospects for synthesizing the best of the 
institutionalist and behavioral traditions are 
brighter than at any time in the past. 


JOSEPH COOPER 
Rice University 


Democracy and the Amendments to the 
Constitution. By Alan P. Grimes. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1978. Pp. xi + 
190. $17.95.) 


The “constitutional road to the decision of 
the people,” admonished Madison in the 49th 
Federalist, should be “kept open for great and 
extraordinary occasions.” Granted that not all 
constitutional amendments have met the Foun- 
ders’ stringent standards, we might nonetheless 
be disconcerted by the assertion that amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
are “public evidences of a transfer of power 
into the hands of a new majority, ... settle- 
ments that the dominant party or coalition 
perceives to be advantageous to their con- 
tinuance in power” (p. 162), and are a means 
by which “the power of an opposing elite” has 
been “undermined” (p. 163). Grimes could be 
tight, of course. The motivations for and the 
processes of constitutional change may indeed 
be, equated with garden-variety politicking, 
bearing little relationship to the serious con- 
cerns underlying Article 5. But we are entitled 
to some forthright discussion on the point. 

This criticism aside, there is no doubt that 
Grimes has provided a fresh, ingenious, engag- 
ing and most useful perspective on the objec- 
tives, politics and results of constitutional 
revision. Carefully documenting his case, he 
argues that the overall “thrust” of “amendment 
politics” has been in the diréction of “‘equali- 
tarian democracy,” defined as a system of 
“equal rights and majority rule” (p. 26), and 
that most amendments reflect sectional and/or 
demographic interests, ideologies and senti- 
ments. 

The first 12, which guarantee individual 
tights and limit the power of the federal 
government (1—9), provide for a degree of state 
autonomy (10 and 11), and (by assuring that 
the president and vice-president are of the same 
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political persuasion) bolster the principle of 
majority rule (12), he classifies as southern; and 
the abolitionist-inspired 13th, 14th, and 15th as 
northern amendments. Their Populist/Progres- 
sive origins designate 16—19 (income tax, direct 
election of senators, prohibition, women’s suf- 
frage) as western; and the 23rd through the 
proposed 27th (partial enfranchisement for 
residents of the District of Columbia, abolition 
of the poll tax, presidential succession and 
disability, enfranchisement for 18-year-olds, 
women’s rights) are viewed as urban amend- 
ments. Amendments 20, 21, 22 and the unrati- 
fied Child Labor Amendment (“lame duck,” 
repeal of prohibition, presidential two term 
limitation) adopted during the period in which 
the politics of urban America supplanted the 
politics of regional and rural America, are 
tagged transitional amendments. Here Grimes is 
especially resourceful, arguing that the 20th, 
usually considered along with the 12th to be a 
technical or corrective amendment, has had, by 
shortening the period between election and 
assumption of office, the same effect of opera- 
tionalizing the principle of majority rule. Some 
amendments, 11, 18, 21, 22, and 25, do not of 
course fit neatly into their assigned slots and 
have not furthered egalitarianism and/or majori- 
tarianism. Grimes deals adequately with what 
are not awkward exceptions. 

In addition to the classification system, the 
value of the book is enhanced by the way 
Grimes opens our eyes to the relationship 
between the adoption of amendments in clus- 
ters and the rise of new power blocs and 
constituencies. Amendments 1—12, ratified be- 
tween 1791 and 1804, “‘signaled the triumph of 
the Jeifersonian[s] ... over the Federalists”’ (p. 
158). With the next three (1865—1870) the 
northern Republicans “sought to check the 
political power of the heirs of Jefferson and 
Jackson” (p. 158). The Western (1913—1920), 
Transitional (1933 and 1947, the sole excep- 
tion to the clustering effect) and the Urban 
(1961—1970) Amendments in turn “rewrote 
the constitutional rules” (p. 159) in order to 
make significant inroads into the power of the 
Republican party and the southern establish- 
ment. 

Whatever reservations may persist about the 
perhaps too facile “amendment politics” ap- 
proach are compensated for by Grimes’ illumi- 
nating analysis which forces us, like it or not, to 
reorient our thinking about constitutional his- 
tory. And because his book is so succinct and 
clearly written, so well organized, informative 
and often lively, it is strongly recommended for 
undergraduates—not only for their edification, 
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but for their enjoyment as well. 
MARY CORNELIA PORTER 
Barat College 


The New Politics of Food. Edited by Don F. 
Hadwiger and William P. Browne. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1978. Pp. ix + 
267. $19.95.) 


The 1973 Agriculture Act was supposed to 
mark the end of the era in which the federal 
government intervened energetically to raise 
farm prices and incomes. Henceforth, farmers 
were to make their living from the market, with 
federal subsidies provided only during rare 
disasters. The future for farmers looked bright 
as massive wheat sales to the Soviet Union 
helped produce a sharp upturn in farm prices. 
Yet in 1977, Congress passed another Agricul- 
ture Act to raise farm prices through govern- 
ment intervention. Prompted partly by a new, 
militant group, the American Agriculture Move- 
ment, Congress was so willing to return to 
agricultural subsidies that vigorous efforts by 
the White House were necessary to limit the 
extent of the federal government’s commitment 
to acceptable levels. Political scientists may be 
inclined to mutter “plus ça change,” and pass 
on. f 
The contributors to this collection would 
argue that such a reaction is simplistic. While, as 
Browne notes in his introduction, “‘the authors 
seem to agree that the agricultural subsystem as 
a whole is alive and well” (p. 3), much too has 
changed. The grassroots rebellion which pro- 
duced the American Agriculture Movement 
(which receives regrettably little attention in 
this collection) has had its effect not only on 
politicians, but also on existing farm organiza- 
tions; apparently even the American Farm 
Bureau Federation was forced to modify its 
extreme laissez-faire views. But more signifi- 
cantly, new actors have forced their way onto 
the stage. Agricultural policy making is no 
longer just for farmers and their representatives. 
Environmentalists have raised subversive ques- 
tions about current farming techniques and the 
direction in which research is taking the in- 
dustry. Representatives of the consumer groups 
have succeeded in winning appointments under 
the Carter administration even in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture itself. In a period when 
inflation and the level of government expendi- 
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ture have become popular political issues, it is 
less easy to assume that either the consumer or 
the government will pick up the tab unques- 
tioningly for farm subsidy programs. The stea- 
dy decline in the number of full-time farmers in 
the U.S. scarcely makes easier the task of 
creating a political coalition to defend farm 
subsidies. 

The contributors to this. study had a most 
valuable opportunity to describe and explain 
the changes in agricultural politics which these 
changes have produced. Yet the collection fails 
to exploit this opportunity and indeed notably 
lacks coherence. Many of the chapters do 
contain fresh information or ideas which politi- 
cal scientists will find useful. Thus Browne and 
Wiggins provide an interesting discussion of the 
general farm organizations. Berry contributes a 
useful account of developments in the food 
stamp program and two contributors make 
praiseworthy attempts to test aspects of the 
well-worn clientele theory (which their findings 
do not substantiate). But few common themes 
or questions link the chapters together: the 
attempt to monitor changes in the politics of 
food is soon forgotten. Major aspects of the 
current politics of food are neglected; thus no 
contributor discusses the possibly enhanced 
role of commodity pressure groups, and the 
chapter on the executive and agricultural poli- 
tics is merely four and a half pages long. But 
above all, the contributors lack any adequate 
picture of the old agricultural politics with 
which current practices might be compared 
systematically. Insofar as the contributors im- 
plicitly share a picture of past agricultural 
politics, it is that of the “iron triangle” and 
clientelism, usually substantiated by references 
to general works on American government. 
Little account is taken of the implications of 
the analyses of writers such as Mayhew and 
Clausen on congressional support for farm 
programs. Indeed, it is regrettable that the 
chapters on the congressional politics of the 
1977 Agriculture Act make so few comparisons 
with voting patterns on agriculture acts in the 
1950s and 1960s. One would like to know 
whether the findings of older studies by May- 
hew, Clausen et al. about the relative impor- 
tance of constituency, ideology and party still 
stand. Much the same can be said, mutatis 
mutandis, of chapters on other aspects of the 
policy process. One wonders whether the expla- 
nation for such omissions is that contributors 
were given too little space to develop their 
ideas; a text of less than 200 pages is divided 
into 21 chapters. Perhaps fewer but longer 
contributions would have produced a collection 
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which explored more systematically the new 
politics of food. 


GRAHAM K. WILSON 
University of Essex , 


Small and Large Together: Governing the Me- 
tropolis. By Howard W. Hallman. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Library of Social Research, 
Vol. 56, 1977. Pp. 288. $14.00, cloth; 
$6.95, paper.) 


This book will prove useful to scholars, 
students, reformers, and politicians. Scholars 
who have not yet read the 16 reports of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations or studied the 276 Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) of the U.S. 
will appreciate the complexity of the metro- 
politan areas described in Small and Large 
Together. Students will find this a good intro- 
duction to the problems and prospects of 
government in the metropolitan areas where 
73.2 percent of all Americans live. Would-be 
reformers and politicians will be introduced to 
competing political philosophies underlying 
many of the alternative proposals for governing 
these metropolitan areas. 

The principal strength of the book is its 
treatment of the complexity and diversity of 
the 276 different SMSAs. While advocating 
local federalism as a general cure for dysfunc- 
tional aspects of current local governments in 
metropolitan areas, Hallman recognizes that 
_ this will take different forms depending upon 
the size of the population, the number of 
counties, and different existing political and 
governmental patterns in each area. 

Despite his full treatment of complexity and 
diversity, Hallman advocates a specific point of 
view with which he concludes the book: 

Metropolitan society is pluralistic, so its 
governmental structure should be diversified. 

But not so fragmented as to be incoherent and 

ineffective. As metropolitan citizens we need an 

areawide general-purpose government responsi- 
ble to us through direct elections; as neighbor- 

. hood citizens we need a governmental unit 
closer to home; and as citizens of intermediate 
areas—city or county—we need this focus too. 
All this is possible under local. federalism, the 
system which brings small and large together 
into a sensible whole (p. 268). 


The merit of Hallman’s prescription is his 
attempt to join the movement for neighbor- 
hood government which seeks to bring govern- 
ment within the reach of each citizen, with the 
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movement which seeks to fashion a government 
for the emerging metropolitan community with 
sufficient scope and powers to govern these 
hugh areas effectively. Hallman’s local federal- 
ism allows the flexibility not only to join 
together both larger and smaller units of gov- 
ernment but to do so without radically chang- 
ing existing governments which have the power 
to block change. For many readers Hallman’s 
local federalism will prove a touchstone by 
which to refashion current local government in 
metropolitan areas. 

Hallman’s book, with its mix of case studies, 
general statistics on all SMSAs, and competing 
political theories, overcomes the limitations of 
case studies of single metropolitan areas or 
single political philosophies. It suffers, however, 
from three limitations of its own. First, it does. 
not “prove” that local federalism is inevitable 
or even the most likely governmental structure 
for the metropolitan area—it is a hope for 
reform rather than a compilation of provable 
hypotheses. Second, it does not erect a firm 
philosophical foundation for local federalism; 
rather, in the American reform tradition, it 
proposes a pragmatic solution which is ground- 
ed neither in assertions about the nature of man 
nor about the ideal society to be achieved. 
Finally, it does not provide a strategic analysis 
of the political basis for the proposed change, 
although trends and tactics are discussed. None- 
theless, Hallman provides a solidly researched 
book which captures the complexity of metro- 
politan areas and their governments, a useful 
book for scholars, students, and practitioners, 
and a hopeful book which advocates better 
government for the three-fourths of all Ameri- 
cans who live in urban areas. 


DICK SIMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


The Emergence of Professional Social Science: 
The American Social Science Association 
and the Nineteenth-Century Crisis of Au- 
thority. By Thomas L. Haskell. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
276. $12.00.) 


The creation, development and death of the 
American Social Science Association were in- 
tegral to the sweeping changes in the educa- 
tional, scientific and professional life of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth. New university 
curricula, new graduate programs, new scienti- 
fic societies, new professional organizations 
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were the order of the day. At the same time, 
many of the leaders in these developments were 
greatly concerned about public policy and 
actively interested in public affairs. It was such 
people—both interested in science and in public 
policy~who created the American Social Sci- 
ence Association. 

Concern about support for development of 
the natural sciences led to the creation of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1847) and the National Academy of 
Sciences (1867). Concern about developing the 
social sciences and applying social scientific 
knowledge to the public problems of the day 
led to the creation of the American Social 
Science Association (1865) and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(1890). Concern about the need for specializa- 
tion and professionalization of the individual 
disciplines led to the creation of the American 
Historical Association (1885), the American 
Economics Association (1885), the American 
Political Science Association (1903), and the 
American Sociological Association (1905). Con- 
cern about all these matters led to the new 
university curricula and the new graduate pro- 
grams such as those initiated by John W. 
Burgess at Columbia (the School of Political 
Science was created in 1880), by President 
Andrew D. White at Cornell and President 
Daniel C. Gilman at Johns Hopkins, 

Thomas L. Haskell’s interesting and signifi- 
cant book brings us to one of the centers of 
such activity, the American Social Science 
Association, organized in 1865. The central 
focus of Haskell’s book is the rise and fall of 
that organization. Most of the leaders in the 
intellectual and professional life of the times 
were involved: Daniel Gilman, Andrew White, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Hill, Theodore 
Douglas Woolsey, Frank Sanborn, William Bar- 
ton Rogers, A. B. Palmer, Samuel Gridley 
Howe, Simeon Baldwin and Edward Jarvis, to 
name only a few. Haskell’s story is well told 
and includes in the footnotes and bibliography 
useful sources for those who wish to explore 
the intellectual developments of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth. 

Haskell notes, and the history of the period 
confirms, that major changes took place in 
intellectual and educational life between the 
founding of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation in 1865 and its death in 1909. For 
example, when the American Social Science 
Association was founded in 1865, there were 
virtually “no specialized professional social 
scientists in this country or, strictly speaking, in 
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any other.” But when the ASSA died in 1909, 
each of the specialized sciences were sufficient- 
ly developed to have created separate profes- 
sional organizations, separate journals, and an- 
nual meetings—all based on newly developed 
specialized curricula at the university level. The 
ASSA played a significant role in these develop- 
ments. Yet, at the same time, it was centrally 
concerned with political, social and economic 
reform, with solving the social problems of the 
day. There was continual tension between 
science and reform and this plus the lack of a 
solid basis in the academic disciplines in the 
universities accounted, in part, for the ASSA’s 
failure to survive. 

The internal conflict between reform and 
science is one of the most interesting parts of 
Haskell’s story. In an era that was moving 
rapidly toward specialization and professionali- 
zation and that carried with it a strong element 
of positivism, the leading figure in the founding 
and development of the ASSA was Frank 
Sanborn, more reformer than scientist. He was 
secretary of the ASSA for 33 years and devoted 
more time and attention to the organization 
than any other individual. Sanborn believed 
that the term “social science” was “a con- 
venient rubric for a kind of inquiry and reform 
activity in which scientists had no edge over 
novelists”; he characterized the Journal of 
Social Science as “my serial novel.” He was, as 
Haskell reports, “free lance intellectual, teach- 
er, poet, journalist, radical firebrand, polite 
reformer, government bureaucrat, philosopher, 
classicist, propagandist and philanthropist.” In 
his support of John Brown, he made no 
pretense of being neutral. “He withheld facts 
and bent them when necessary to further a goal 
he felt higher than objectivity.” It is easy to 
recognize in Sanborn a type as well known in 
the sixties and seventies of this century as in 
the same decades of the nineteenth. 

Yet the ASSA and Sanborn were concerned 
with professionalization. Gilman of Hopkins, 
Eliot of Harvard, White of Cornell, Baldwin, 
founder of the American Bar Association and in 
1911 president of the APSA, Benjamin Pierce, 
Louis Agassiz, Edmund Jones and the Laz- 
zaroni were all active ASSA participants. Side 
by side, sometimes in the same man, there was 
strong desire to create the community of the 
competent and an equally strong desire to 
contribute to remedying society’s ills. 

The ASSA was a combination of reformers 
and scientists: scientists who wished through 
specialization and professionalization to estab- 
lish authority based on science, and reformers 
who wished to use the results of science to 
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prevent crime, treat the insane more humanely, 
improve sanitation, develop better education, 
provide relief and reduce unemployment. It was 
an uneasy combination—not unknown today— 
of those who primarily wished to understand 
society and those who primarily wished to 
improve it. There often was little distinction 
between scientific inquiry and reformist ac- 
tivism. Unhappily, there was too often an 
acceptance of the simplistic assumption, by 
both sides, that all of society’s ills would 
disappear if only the right information could be 
gathered and rationally analyzed. Provide the 
facts, it was thought, and solutions will be 
obvious. 

Unfortunately for the ASSA, it did not 
adjust to the changes taking place. While the 
ASSA aided in the organization of the new 
professional associations—such as AHA, AEA, 
APSA and ASA—it did not recognize that their 
development sounded the death knell of the 
ASSA. Daniel C. Gilman, who was invited to 
make the ASSA a part of Johns Hopkins, had a 
clearer vision of what was happening when he 
turned down the proposed merger. 

Political scientists interested in the develop- 
ment of the social sciences will find Haskell’s 
story a valuable companion to Somit and 
Tanenhaus, The Development of American Poli- 
tical Science. Haskell’s book not only tells usa 
great deal about our past but also, like all good 
history, tells us a great deal about our present. 

A few final comments: Haskell is interested 
not only in the history of the ASSA and the 
years it spanned, but also in an explanation of 
what happened. This leads him to devote a large 
part of the introduction to a discussion of the 
views of Morton White, Talcott Parsons, and H. 
Stuart Hughes. The discussion is interesting, 
often insightful, but fundamentally irrelevant 
to the story of the ASSA and what it tells us 
about “the crystallization of the social sciences 
in their present form as academic disciplines” 
or “the corresponding rise of the professional 
social scientist as paramount authority on the 
nature of man and society.” 

Further, Haskell’s continuing effort to ex- 
plain the development of separate academic 
disciplines, growing professionalization, and the 
concurrent rise of the professional social scien- 
tist on the basis of the growing “‘seamless web 
of interdependence” in society is interesting 
but unconvincing. In fact, one may justifiably 
take the reverse view; certainly one may ask 
which causes which and not come up with 
Haskell’s answer. 

Finally, Haskell does not deal effectively 
with the nineteenth-century “crisis of authori- 
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ty” that, given his title and his expressed 
concern, is intended to be a central issue of the 
book. Of course, he was not required to 
introduce or deal with this problem; his book 
has great merit without it. 


EVRON M, KIRKPATRICK 
American Political Science Association 


Jefferson and the Presidency: Leadership in the 
Young Republic. By Robert M. Johnstone, 
Jr. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1978. Pp. 332. $15.00.) 


Whether as philosopher or president, Tho- 
mas Jefferson is a figure of tantalizingly elusive 
brilliance who remains, despite a lengthy parade 
of scholarship, a towering presence, whose 
many nuances of thought and activity cannot 
be altogether explained. In this book of 
thorough scholarship and bold, but measured, 
interpretation, Robert M. Johnstone, Jr. ad- 
dresses himself to Jefferson’s presidency and 
the illumination it provides of leadership in a 
new nation. To structure his study, Johnstone 
utilizes the analytical design of Richard Neu- 
stadt’s classic Presidential Power, with its em- 
phasis on the president as a persuader and 
bargainer. 

Jefferson fits readily into the Neustadt 
pattern. By nature, Jefferson was not given to 
issuing commands to perform the presidential 
function. Bargaining and the many subtleties of 
persuasion suited far better his preference to 
remove the “‘monocratic” features of the execu- 
tive, and the reality that the principal arena for 
policy making was Congress where the presi- 
dency was weakest. Jefferson’s extensive use of 
the Republican party, its caucus, and congres- 
sional and executive lieutenants was essentially 
an endeavor in bargaining and persuasion. 

As Johnstone makes clear, Jefferson’s con- 
duct of the presidency was shaped by four basic 
assumptions about the purpose of leadership. 
Above all, in a republic, a leader must be 
attentive and responsive to the popular will, 
Although nowadays this is a cliche of textbook 
civics, it was an idea struggling for status in 
Jefferson’s day. As leader, he did not seek to 
respond automatically to popular pressures, but 
to address the more important popular desires 
and aspirations. 

According to a related assumption, the 
leader must be able to anticipate the popular 
will, to shape rather than be shaped by it, to 
educate the people to discern their own best 
interests. Jefferson also assumed that leadership 
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was instrumental, that its function was to 
formulate and effectuate programs to make the 
institutions of government more responsive to 
popular will. In this sense, leadership was 
substantive and pragmatic. Finally, Jefferson 
assumed that the leader must be capable of 
adapting to circumstance, of growing in office, 
adjusting or abandoning outmoded views, and 
of escaping enchainment by outworn dogmas. 
In essence, Jefferson meant to employ the 
resources of leadership to bring the nation’s 
political institutions into resonance with its 
experiment in self-government. 

The degree to which Jefferson turned the 
presidency away from the inherited monarchist 
habits of the Federalists, and committed it to 
advancing the popular movement which he 
headed to return to “first principles” of popu- 
lar government and political liberty, was astute- 
ly recognized by John Quincy Adams: “The 
power of the [Jefferson] administration rests 
upon the support of a much stronger majority 
of the people throughout the Union than the 
former administrations ever possessed since the 
first establishment of the Constitution. What- 
ever the merits or demerits of the former 
administrations may have been, there never was 
a system of measures more completely and 
irrevocably abandoned and rejected by the 
popular vote” (p. 311). 

There were other strings to Jefferson’s presi- 
dential bow. Though deferential to popular 
will, .he used power boldly in that most 
autonomous domain of the presidency, foreign 
‘affairs. The centerpiece of his success was the 
Louisiana Purchase. Jefferson’s management of 
it demonstrated that he was not so wedded to 
constitutional purity that he would let pass an 
enormous national opportunity. To Madison he 
wrote, “I infer that the less we say about 
constitutional difficulties respecting Louisiana 
the better, and that what is necessary for 
surmounting them must be done sub silento” 
(p. 72). The key to success was Jefferson’s 
control over Congress, which he needed to 
exert only moderately because Congress and 
public opinion readily perceived the merit of 
the purchase. 

As the Louisiana episode suggests, Jefferson 
perceived the presidency to be the depository 
of prerogative, the’ need of the responsible 
executive to exceed constitutional limits if the 
public good demanded it. Admittedly, this is 
one of the more perilous passages to be 
traversed by the presidency and the nation, a 
strain on the leader’s integrity and his capacity 
to distinguish resolutely between acts sup- 
portive of and acts detrimental to the public 
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good, especially when the actor is also the judge 
of his own cause. Jefferson always seemed 
confident of his capacity to discern the public 
good, spurred by his commitment to popular 
rule and his supposition that his acts must pass 
scrutiny at the bar of public accountability. 
Paradoxically, for all of Jefferson’s regard 
for popular opinion, he had available only the 
most primitive tools for ascertaining it. He 
rejected one of the more established methods 
of the day, the “swing around the circle” as 
offensive to republican simplicity and tinged 
with monarchy. Jefferson chiefly relied on the 
party press and the exercise of extraordinary 
diligence in gathering political intelligence. He 
maintained an enormous personal correspon- 
dence with friends and political acquaintances 
throughout the country, most of it written in 
his own hand, and exhorting the recipients to 
write regularly about affairs of state. 
Johnstone’s volume will stand at the front 
rank of the huge corpus of writings on Jeffer- 
son. With admirable scholarship, a lucid style, 
and convincing judgment, it deftly challenges 
several prevailing interpretations of Jefferson 
and his presidency, and carves out new territory 
of its own. 
t LoulIs W. KOENIG 


New York University 


The Making of Political Women: A Study of 
Socialization and Role Conflict. By Rita Mae 
Kelly and Mary Boutilier. (Chicago: Nelson- 
Hall, 1978. Pp. x + 368. $16.95.) 


Students of women in politics appreciate 
that scholarly wisdom and popular opinion 
have often presented them with unrealistic 
perceptions and that analytic models have been 
sex-biased. Rita Mae Kelly and Mary Boutilier 
begin to remedy these difficulties in a simul- 
taneously innovative and conventional study of 
selected political women, socialization factors 
and conflicted expectations. They provide the 
basis for a “great woman” theory of compara- 
tive politics, when many scholars in this field 
are moving to social psychological and socio- 
logical constructs. 

Kelly and Boutilier rely on an eclectic 
“theoretical” framework constructed from 


- choices made among competing views in a wide 


range of substantive areas. Their choices often 
seem rather arbitrary. For example, selecting a 
linear model of childhood socialization is not 
uncontroversial. The authors cite the impact of 
later situational factors (e.g., at pp. 224, 277, 
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279, 307), but downplay it for their own 
theoretical requirements (see p. 312). Yet the 
impact of situational factors as intervening 
variables probably is quite potent. 

The study is conducted within a complex 
18-celled typology; the baselines are: (1) sex 
role ideology, (2) extent and control of life 
space (one and two combined yield six sub- 
dimensions) and (3) nature of political sali- 
ence (which is trichotomized). The proposed 
typology is applied to three categories of 
women: private (i.e., some political wives), 
public (i.e., issue-oriented political volunteers) 
and achieving (i.e., well-known political office 
holders or revolutionaries). The authors find 
these women types form a continuum for adult 
political behavior and for the stages of socializa- 
tion they have traversed. They suggest, how- 
ever, that “continued social science concentra- 
tion on the ‘typical’ and the ‘representative’ 
(male or female) and the leaving of the atypical 
and unrepresentative ... has meant that the 
social system always appears to outstrip our 
ability to understand it” (p. 5). Apparently 
they mean social science has focused on women 
as typically apolitical mothers and that they 
intend to typify more atypical political women, 
among them terrorists and revolutionaries. 

The data, forthcoming from a series of brief 
biographies, both test and ground the theory. 
This procedure results in rather disconcerting 
shifts from deduction to induction. The authors 
are aware of this. They helpfully base some of 
their inferences on Guttman scaling, though 
Guttman scaling is not a powerful analytic 
technique. The authors must assume, for exam- 
ple, a relationship between independent moth- 
ers and achieving political women (see p. 241). 

Still, a deductive/inductive approach may be 
promising in this area, given the premise that 
past work is‘suspect. If neither reliable theory 
nor sound basic research is available for guid- 
ance, then both must be generated. Such a dual 
approach requires interdisciplinary, i.e., histori- 
cal, skills. Absent these, we may find ourselves 
saddled with meaningless results. Not that 
Kelly’s and Boutilier’s findings are meaningless. 
Far from it. Their results are, however, subject 
to rigorous reexamination, given several prob- 
lems. 

First, the biographies, even granting space 
limitations, are shallow and sometimes stereo- 
typic: for example, the assertion that Elivera 
Doud, Mamie Eisenhowers mother, ‘‘never 
worked” (p. 215). The authors draw on limited 
sources: for example, many materials on First 
Ladies’ public interests are ignored. Also, an 
argument could be made that the proposed 
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categories are not mutually exclusive (but see p. 
313). Eleanor Roosevelt is a prime example. 
The literature is beginning to realize her exten- 
sive political participation and its ramifications 
for the Roosevelt presidency and afterward. 
There also is some thoughtful research, i.e., in 
speech communications, which establishes the 
depth of her self-doubt and ongoing willingness 
to serve as Franklin Roosevelt’s conduit. Abra- 
ham Maslow found her self-actualizing; Truman 
eulogized her as First Lady of the World. This 
matter may be debated forever; however, it 
suggests slippage between the private, public 
and achieving women types. 

Further, measurement problems increase 
with hindsight in this kind of study. The 
question remains: how to evaluate observations. 
The book notes Eleanor Roosevelt’s rejection 
of her mother as a role model. What is not 
noted is Joseph Lash’s assertion that Eleanor 
Roosevelt later understood and appreciated the 
pressures on, and responsibilities carried by, her 
mother. Or that Eleanor Roosevelt’s maternal 
grandmother, four aunts and nurse presented 
models of strong, often unconventional women, 
before Mile. Souvestre entered her life. Or that 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s parents both were father- 
less and were reared by mothers who had to 
cope with life directly. 

A study positing the importance of early 
childhood years necessarily depends upon data 
from that period. It is difficult to attain, even 
for famous individuals. Kelly and Boutilier 
frequently confront this problem, for example, 
in the cases of Mary Wilson and Charlotte 
Corday. One also encounters “myths” in the 
case of famous people. For example, the 
authors note that Maria Tambussi, Ella Grasso’s 
Italian, Roman Catholic mother, appeared a 
traditional private woman, but that a question- 
naire completed by Grasso indicated something 
else. The authors did not have access to such 
questionnaires for all their subjects. The au- 
thors were not irresponsible in their coding 
procedures. This is a limitation intrinsic to their 
data. 

Another problem is that Kelly and Boutilier 
sometimes discuss mostly mainstream literature 
with relatively few sentences devoted to their 
own findings, for example, regarding the impact 
of standard SES variables on female leadership 
behavior. The authors postulate that using such 
variables is not particularly fruitful. More than 
that, they seem to be able to support the claim 
empirically, but further discussion of their 
findings would have been necessary to do so. 
They also have a serious problem in their 
“focused sample” size (n = 36), eg., in 
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comparing mean educational attainment (pp. 
288-—89). 

Despite ‘these problems, Kelly and Boutilier 
usefully propose hypotheses and provide a 
comparative perspective. They do this with a 
sense of humor and within a nicely structured 
study. They state “that even with the limita- 
tions in the design our efforts are more likely to 
reveal the processes actually needed to socialize 
real political women than studies done on 
random, representative samples of ... students 
or even of women in general which may well 
meet more adequately the rigorous scientific 
requirements usually established for such stu- 
dies” (pp. 92—93). They may well be correct. 
Their study of socialization and role conflict is 
a landmark effort. 


SARAH SLAVIN SCHRAMM 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Presidential Impeachment. By John R. Labo- 
vitz. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 268. $15.00.) 


To the Framers of the Constitution impeach- 
ment was an essential safeguard of civil govern- 
ment—a weapon of last resort in defense of 
liberty, a redress for power abused and trust 
betrayed, an alternative to insurrection and 
tyrannicide. What the veto was to the execu- 
tive—protection from encroachments upon the 
separation of powers—impeachment was to the 
legislature. “No point is of more importance,” 
as George Mason put it, “than... the right of 
impeachment.” 

In their view of impeachment, the Framers 
were inspired by British example, schooled by 
British mentors. The epic struggles between 
liberty and prerogative—struggles in which Parli- 
ament had used impeachment as a “bridle on 
the king’’—were regarded by Americans then as 
part of their own constitutional experience, 
Books and pamphlets from the mother coun- 
try—histories which dwelt on the “delinquen- 
cies” of Richard II and of the Stuarts, dis- 
courses on popular rights and liberties, works of 
constitutional exegesis, documentary collec- 
tions and the like—almost all described or 
explained, invariably eulogized, impeachment. 
In the colonial era, Americans tried on several 
occasions to remove officials by impeach- 
ment—as late as 1774 in Massachusetts where 
the house of representatives accused the chief 
justice of “high crimes and misdemeanors” —but 
encountered opposition from the Crown. The 
renunciation of George II by the Continental 
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Congress, in which most of the Framers had 
served at one time or another, was in form and 
effect an impeachment. Prior to the Convention 
in Philadelphia, constitution-makers established 
the removal process in every new government 
created for the original states. De Toqueville, 
commenting on impeachment in both state and 
federal systems, was much impressed. “There is 
no question on which the American constitu- 
tions agree more fully.” 

The Framers wrought the presidency in the 
image of British kingship but denounced the 
ancient maxim that “the king can do no 
wrong.” They provided expressly for the im- 
peachment of their republican surrogate. This 
king-sized substitute for regal power could do 
wrong. He would not be shielded from personal 
responsibility by constitutional fictions or mini- 
sterial scapegoats. There would be no legalistic 
quibbling, much less bloodspilling—as for cen- 
turies there had been in Britain—over whether 
or not authority existed in the Constitution to 
depose the chief executive. The Framers in- 
tended impeachment as a check primarily on 
the one person entrusted by the Constitution 
with executive power. 

Despite its importance to the American 
founders, impeachment has prompted few sub- 
stantial works of scholarship, none by political 
scientists. Among the few, the productions of 
lawyers and historians, Presidential Impeach- 
ment by John R. Labovitz ranks with the best. 
Labovitz, incidentally, is critical of political 
scientists for slighting the subject. A lawyer, he 
served in 1974 on the impeachment inquiry 
staff of the House Judiciary Committee. Draw- 
ing upon the investigation of Richard Nixon’s 
conduct as chief executive, Labovitz presents 
an informed, cogent analysis of constitutional 
issues involved in presidential impeachment. His 
central concern, as unavoidably it must be for 
any analyst of American impeachment, is the 
nature of “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Appropriately, the author begins with, and 
frequently recurs to, the Framers. His explica- 
tion of their intent is the most satisfactory one 
now available. Still, in my judgment—I am 
currently engaged, with support from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, in a 
study of the Framers’ intent—Labovitz could 
have documented his analysis more impressively 
had he investigated more thoroughly the 
Framers’ views, experiences, sources and au- 
thorities. The Framers knew, said and did more 
about impeachment than is divulged by the few 
sources Labovitz relies upon—chiefly Farrand, 
Elliot, The Federalist, the Annals. These sour- 
ces do not impart, for example, views expressed 
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by a number of the Framers as they partici- 
pated in the formulation of state impeachment 
provisions or were involved personally in state 
impeachment cases. 

To elucidate “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors,” Labovitz analyzes the two major 
impeachments since 1787, those of Justice 
Samuel Chase and of President Andrew John- 
son, which generated and sustained the pro- 
tracted dispute—Labovitz calls it “one of the 
longest-running ... sideshows in American con- 
stitutional law” (p. 126)—over the meaning of 
those words. Chase’s defense brought to the 
fore the newfangled notion that “high crimes 
and misdemeanors” are indictable offenses, a 
notion which bedeviled American impeachment 
thereafter. Had the House of Representatives 
not been constrained by this notion, Labovitz 
suggests, the case against Johnson, whose im- 
peachment the author believes may have been 
justified, might have succeeded. The case 
should have been built, he argues, principally 
on constitutional rather than statutory grounds. 
This contention reflects the author’s dominant 
and pervasive theme. 

“High crimes and misdemeanors,” Labovitz 
maintains, are offenses against the Constitution. 
They are breaches of trust, derelictions of duty, 
abuses of power. They may or may not involve 
indictable crimes. Presidential impeachment is 
justified by persistent failure to “take Care that 
the Laws be faithfully executed,” by violation 
of the oath “faithfully [to] execute the 
Office ... and ... [to] preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution,” by egregious misuse 
of constitutional authority confided to the 
president’s discretion. Infidelity to the Consti- 
tution—not indictability—is the essence of 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” This con- 
struction, the view generally of previous com- 
mentators, is set forth more effectively by 
Labovitz than by others. 

Again, however, Labovitz could have rein- 
forced his position with fuller documentation, 
particularly from British writers and precedents 
familiar to the Framers. These sources make 
explicit, for example, that impeachment from 
the beginning was grounded upon standards and 
conventions distinct from the common law and 
statutes. This, in an oft-cited precedent, the 
House of Lords pronounced emphatically in the 
fourteenth-century reign of Richard II. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, even 
in the nineteenth, Coke was quoted incessantly, 
more than any authority in the annals of 
impeachment, on the lex et consuetudo parlia- 
menti. “As every court of justice hath laws and 
customs for its directions, some by the com- 
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mon law, some by the civil and canon law, 
some by peculiar laws and customs, &c. so the 
high court of parliament... has its own proper 
laws and customs.” In all the voluminous 
writings and records on British impeachment 
available to the Framers, the indictable-crime 
notion is nowhere mentioned, much less dis- 
cussed. 

Had Labovitz drawn more deeply from these 
sources, his treatment would have been more 
decisive not only of “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors” but of other issues too—executive 
privilege and congressional inquiry, presidential 
responsibility for subordinates, justiciability 
and other matters. Even so, his analysis 
throughout is astute and persuasive. What he 
has written considerably enriches the literature 
on impeachment. 


MAURICE KLAIN 
Case Western Reserve University 


` The Quest for Justice: The Politics of School 


Finance Reform. By Richard Lehne. (New 
York: Longman, 1978. Pp. vi + 246. $11.95, 
cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


A Time Magazine-like description of events 
surrounding a series of New Jersey Supreme 
Court decisions in Robinson v. Cahill (62 NJ 
473, 1973; 63 NJ 196, 1973; 67 NJ 35, 1975; 
67 NJ 333, 1975; 69 NJ 133, 1976; and 70 NJ 
155, 1976) almost distracts the reader from 
noticing the contribution to theory contained 
in this book. On one level The Quest for Justice 
may be read as an interesting case study of the 
judicial process, of educational policy, or of 
public finance. At another level, however, it 
tests Jonathan Casper’s hypothesis, from his 
Lawyers Before the Warren Court, that litiga- 
tion is a means of access to the policy forma- 
tion process. Using data from an Eagleton 
Institute project (92 elite interviews during 
1975 and 1976 with legislators, education 
officials, and interest group representatives) and 
a 1976 New Jersey poll, Lehne rejects the null 
hypothesis that the judiciary merely referees 
legal disputes. Instead, he concludes that an 
activist court can raise issues and set agenda 
that must be dealt with by the political 
branches. It is the treatment of this agenda-set- 
ting function of “managed litigation” that 
offers a modest contribution to a theory of 
policy formation. 

Following the California Supreme Court’s 
decision in Serrano v. Priest (5 Cal 3d 584, 
1971) until the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling in 
San Antonio Independent School District v. 
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Rodriguez (411 U.S. 1, 1973), a number of 
state courts overturned their jurisdictions’ 
school finance laws. Serrano held that, since 
there was a significant disparity in district tax 
bases, the law that relied heavily upon district 
revenues to fund public education denied chil- 
dren and parents equal protection of the laws. 
The Rodriguez case, however, upheld the Texas 
district funding law as a rational accommoda- 
tion of various interests for raising school 
revenue. This definitive ruling, handed down 
after arguments had been completed in the 
Robinson case and while the New Jersey 
Supreme Court was considering its decision, 
prevented the court from relying upon the 
Serrano rule. Paul Tractenberg, Professor at 
Rutgers Law School and counsel for the 
NAACP and the ACLU (amici in the Robinson 
case) reports in Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems 38:312—32 that the plaintiffs-respondents 
had based much of their argument upon the 
Serrano principle: there was a large interdistrict 
disparity of wealth in New Jersey and consider- 
ably more than the national average of school 
funds (67 percent) came from district revenue. 
Fortunately for the plaintiffs, however, they 
had also argued enough on other grounds to 
permit the court to base its decision on a 
provision of the state constitution guaranteeing 
a “thorough and efficient” education to all 
New Jersey residents. 

After six earlier decisions failed to encourage 
adequate funding for the school system, the 
New Jersey Supreme Court finally adopted the 
advice of its former chief justice, Joseph Wein- 
traub, who said: “Any interim remedy imposed 
by the court in a situation where the legislature 
refuses to act should .. . be roundly disliked by 
everyone (p. 129).” On May 13, 1976 the court 
ruled: “On and after July 1, 1976, every public 
officer, state, county or municipal, is hereby 
enjoined from expending any funds for the 
support of any free public school (p. 155).” 
Closing the schools during the celebration of 
the nation’s Bicentennial was not what most 
New Jersey officials desired. But it was this 
extreme measure that finally persuaded the 
state legislature, especially the lower house, to 
fund a school finance program, including an 
income tax, similar to what had been proposed 
several months earlier. 

Lehne’s interest in judicial policy formation 
extends to a concern over the effects of court 
activism. Does entrance into the political arena 
taint the judiciary and reduce its immediate or 
future effectiveness? In the American Journal 
of Political Science 22:896--904, Lehne and 
John Reynolds pursue this question with survey 
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data and report that 


judicial activism did not directly and substan- 
tially affect public attitudes toward the court, 
but it leaves unexplored the question of whe- 
ther court activism affects political opinion in 
more indirect ways (p. 903). 


As far as the Robinson cases are concerned, 
Lehne concludes that long-standing favorable 
public opinion toward the New Jersey Supreme 
Court and its recognized professionalism, the 
low public esteem toward the legislature and its 
internal divisions, and the alliance of the 
Supreme Court and the executive prevented an 
assault upon the court by the public or other 
governmental institutions. 

Almost as an aside, Lehne devotes a chapter 
to assessing the impacts of Robinson. Financial- 
ly, he claims “almost all the money appro- 
priated to support the school finance program 
would have been appropriated even if the 
litigation had never taken place” (p. 173). 
Educationally, the litigation attracted attention 
for the establishment of a “thorough and 
efficient” process, minimum standards, and 
accountability that might not have been ‘“‘so 
well defined, carefully considered, or partially 
enacted” (p. 179) without it. Politically, Robin- 
son increased the activity of education groups 
and accelerated the reform of the legislature. In 
summary, Robinson did set the agenda by 
making the issue “persistent, ambiguous, im- 
mediate, visible, legitimate, and intrusive” (p. 
207). 


JEDON A. EMENHISER 
Humboldt State University 


Unsafe at Any Margin: Interpreting Con- 
gressional Elections. By Thomas E. Mann. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise In- 
stitute, 1978. Pp. 116. $3.25, paper.) 


“All politics is local.” So goes the favorite 
aphorism of House Speaker Thomas (“Tip”) 
O’Neill. “Congressional elections are local, not 
national events.” So goes the corroborating 
conclusion (p. 1) of this excellent, path- 
breaking study by Thomas Mann. ‘“Congress- 
men,” writes Mann, “are responsible for their 
own margins of victory or defeat; and the 
constraints they face are defined largely in their 
individual districts” (p. 3). And, he adds, this is 
increasingly so. 

Mann is led to this kind of “candidate and 
local effects” conclusion by the questions he 
asks and the data he uses. His data come from 
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98 pre-election telephone surveys taken for the 
Democratic Study Group. in 42 congressional 
districts (300—400 people per district) in 1974 
and 1976. The surveys involve more people in 
more districts than we have ever had available 
for analysis. The question which interested the 
DSG was, in each case, how is our preferred 
candidate doing and what can he or she do to 
win? Or, as Mann puts it (p. 12), “What are the 
determinants of change in congressional district 
returns?” 

Thus, the perspective from which he writes 
is the candidate’s perspective; the focus of the 
analysis is the district; the unit of analysis is the 
contest—incumbent and challenger or, in open 
seats, two aspirants; the object of analysis is 
voter choice. This combination of ingredients 
imparts a new, candidate-centered, district-level 
twist to congressional elections research. And 
the book provides a persuasive argument for 
further research in its mode. 

The subject of the book is voting behavior in 
congressional elections. Mann argues that our 
research to date underestimates the importance 
of candidate evaluation as a source of voter 
choice—and at a time when candidate evalua- 
tion (e.g., the advantage of incumbency) is 
“becoming more important. Mann finds that 
large numbers of voters both recognize (rather 
than recall) and evaluate the candidates, posi- 
tively and negatively, primarily with regard to 
personal characteristics and job ratings. He uses 
case studies to buttress his inference that “the 
political dialogue” within each local context 
does much to shape candidate image and 
candidate reputation. What candidates say mat- 
ters. Campaigns matter, too. And finally, Mann 
argues—both by explaining party defection and 
by modeling candidate preference—that, at 
least, “public evaluations of the candidates are 
very important in congressional ... elections” 


(p. 70) and that, at most, “votes for Congress 


are determined primarily by the reputation of 
the candidate” (p. 71). 

Nothing in the book runs contrary to the 
widely researched view that incumbents have an 
advantage over challengers. Nearly every chart, 
together with the author’s discussions of incum- 
bency, confirms that view. But, more strikingly, 
Mann’s evidence warns us on almost every page 
that “incumbency is a resource to be exploited 
more or less effectively, not an automatic 
advantage” (p. 4). Most of his results are 
displayed by providing both a mean and a 
range, which gives the highest and lowest value 
for all districts. Although the distributions 
between these end points are not revealed, the 
wide ranges point to a vast gap between 
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effective and ineffective incumbents—a gap 
which exists among challengers and among 
candidates for open seats as well. 

Again, this emphasis on the variability with 
which incumbents exploit their incumbency 
stems from the purpose of the research. From 
the candidate’s view, what matters is what 
happens in one’s own district. In a chapter on 
election outcomes, Mann notes that candidates 
worry about the interelection swing in their 
own districts, more than about that national 
swing which has been the subject of our 
aggregate election studies. He demonstrates that 
interelection swings are anything but uniform 
across districts; and he argues that the candi- 
dates and other local factors must be studied if 
we wish to explain these variations. He repeats 
the argument after demonstrating the varying 
degrees of success candidates have in exploiting 
the basic distribution of partisans within their 
districts. 

This is not a definitive book. Data limita- 
tions keep it from becoming such. For the 
methodologically critical, the concentration on 
marginal districts, the exclusive use of pre-elec- 
tion surveys, the small number of usable dis- 
tricts in some cases, the small number of cases 
in some cells will be cause for withholding final 
judgment. And rightfully so. But even with its 
imperfections, this unique data set has impor- 
tant virtues. It reminds us that useful electoral 
data can be unearthed in places other than in 
our great national collections, and that such 
data can be mined for the purposes of dis- 
covery, if not of confirmation. It reminds us, 
too, that such data, analyzed with care, can 
help chart future research directions for our 
great national enterprises—in this case toward 
comparative, district-level analyses of voter 
choice. People at the University of Michigan. 
should read this stimulating book. So should 
everyone else interested in the subject of - 
congressional elections. 


RICHARD F. FENNO, JR. 
University of Rochester 


Marcus Foster and the Oakland Public Schools: 
Leadership in an Urban Bureaucracy. By 
Jesse J. McCorry. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978. Pp. xv + 163. 
$10.95.) 


Marcus Foster, the first black superintendent 
of a major urban school system, was assas- 
sinated in November 1973, just three years 
after arriving in Oakland. Because Jesse McCor- 
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ry, a personal acquaintance of Foster, was given 
close access to Foster’s administrative staff, and 
because he treated that confidence with the 
seriousness and integrity it warranted, the 
superintendent’s record has been given a per- 
manence that his zeal and sense of purpose 
deserve. At the same time McCorry provides us 
with an unusual study which is once intimate in 
its appreciation of the “internal politics” of a 
big-city school administration and detached in 
its scholarly analysis. 

The politics of the Foster recruitment 
demonstrates the bizarre set of circumstances 
that seemed necessary before Oakland (or any 
other big city?) could become the first to have 
a black school superintendent. Before awarding 
the position to Foster, the school board, 
responsible for schools with a 75 percent 
nonwhite enrollment, had offered it to three 
different white prospects. In the process it had 
hopelessly bungled the recruitment effort, ex- 
posing itself to widespread public ridicule. Only 
then did it search assiduously for a black 
person. 

Once in office, Foster suffered the dual 
disadvantages of being both a black and an 
“outsider,” the latter handicap perhaps being 
the more severe. He had three major objectives: 
increased community involvement, especially in 
the processes of principal selection; administra- 
tive decentralization; and the implementation 
of the then-fashionable planning, programming 
and budgeting system (PPBS). 

Although McCorry gives the policy only 
passing attention, Foster had the greatest suc- 
cess in increasing ostensible community involve- 
ment. But this success was possible, curiously 
enough, only because community participation 
“did not affect the normal routines of the 
system’s staff’ (p. 145) and because funds to 
support the citizens’ committee were provided 
by outside foundations. Decentralization of 
administrative practices to regional offices en- 
countered more severe obstacles. Old-line staff 
members, with connections to board members, 
objected to the loss of power and status 
entailed in decentralization. Not only was 
Foster blocked from choosing one member of 
his team of regional administrators, but also 
tegional offices were never given much staff 
support or .assigned their anticipated set of 
responsibilities. PPBS, if anything, was more of 
a disaster. Apart from Foster’s own limited 
understanding of budgets and PPBS’ inherent 
limitations, there was, once again, the opposi- 
tion of a budget office deeply convinced that 
standard routines were preferable. 

After three years in office Foster could 
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hardly conclude that he had made the same 
impact in Oakland as superintendent that he 
had once made in Philadelphia as principal. 
Only six months before the end Foster himself 
publicly complained: i 
Blacks become superintendents only in cities 
like mine where the percentage of non-whites 
has reached 78 percent. Black educators don’t 
get called into “cushy” jobs.... Then when 
you can’t make it, they say, “I told you those 
niggers can’t do it!” (p. 149) 


McCorry’s work is sober reading for any 
teform-minded school administrator who be- 
lieves that urban bureaucracies simply require 
new leadership. Yet McCorry’s analysis has its 
own limitations. It is not simply that quota- 
tions from well-known students of organiza- 
tional theory and public administration too 
often substitute for the author’s own analysis 
and interpretation. Nor is it primarily McCor- 
ry’s inability to choose between characterizing 
Foster as a dynamic leader or as a frustrated 
superintendent. Biographers of John Kennedy 
are often left in similar confusion. What is most 
troublesome is the way in which the book’s 
analytical standpoint wavers. At the close of 
the preface, McCorry makes the provocative, if - 
improbable, claim that ‘‘bureaucratic resistance 
may not be the villain which so many advocates 
of change claim it to be” (p. xiii). But instead 
of developing this line of argument he provides 
a fine, first-hand account of administrative 
infighting. Certainly, “the problem” is always 
“a lack of knowledge” (p. xiii), but that is too 
general a formulation to help account for 
Foster’s particular problems in Oakland. Uncer- 
tainty is the necessary but ubiquitous condition 
under which bureaucratic politics thrives. 


PAUL E. PETERSON 
University of Chicago 


The Rise of the Sunbelt Cities. Edited by David 
C. Perry and Alfred J. Watkins. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1977. Pp. 309. $18.50, 
cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


This is a provocative book. Its essays go 
substantially beyond popular treatments of 
southward shifts in population and economics. 
They put the rise of sunbelt cities into the 
context of American urban history, and clarify 
the events taking place in various urban strata. 
The book says as much about the old northeast 
as about the new south. It provides useful data 
analysis, fine case material, interesting predic- 
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tions, and challenging dispute between op- 
posing prescriptions for urban policy. 

Two themes crop up throughout the book: 
(1) Like American cities generally, those of the 
sunbelt thrive according to their success in 
material production and distribution. To do 
well, American cities must be good for business. 
There is little room in the United States for 
cities whose principal functions are as capitals 
of administration, religion, or culture. Sunbelt 
cities have been better for business than north- 
eastern cities in recent decades; they have 
provided more freedom to entrepreneurs, and 
they have burdened their entrepreneurs with 
fewer demands on behalf of the unproductive 
poor: 

(2) The economic progress of sunbelt cities 
has not been felt equally throughout their 
social strata. There remains substantial poverty 
from the past. Along with aggregate economic 
growth, there has been some widening of the 
spread between upper- and lower-income 
groups. 

The final three chapters explicate some 
prescriptive implications of these themes. Gur- 
ney Brechenfeld shakes up a reader who might 
have been lulled by the left-of-center sameness 
in most earlier pieces. He warns the cities of the 
sunbelt to avoid the pitfalls of the old North. 
The resourceful leader should ‘“‘cut expenses, 
curb crime, perk the place up with new action, 
and win battles with militant municipal un- 
ions.... The more aid cities provide for the 
poor, the more of them they invite to congre- 
gate within their borders.... One result is the 
triumph of misguided altruism over economic 
common sense.” Murray Bookchin and then the 
editors urge cities to recognize other values 
than those of the marketplace. They evade the 
sharp thrust of Breckenfeld’s beggar-thy-neigh- 
bor prescription, however, and thereby help to 
legitimize it. When Perry and Watkins write that 
the social unrest of a declining northeast cannot 
be hidden by the rise of the sunbelt, they are 
only partly correct. The pro-business, anti-wel- 
fare policies of the sunbelt do seem to work at 
the local level, supported by federal structures 
of government and wide respect for local 
autonomy that allow the cities of one region to 
gain at the expense of others. 

One of the bright spots in the collection is a 
case study of Houston entrepreneurialism by 
William D. Angell, Jr. It is an exceptional piece 
that fits implicitly into the themes developed 
by other authors.- Another gem is Robert 
Cohen’s analysis of sunbelt dependence on 
national and multinational corporation giants 
financed and directed from outside the South. 
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He adds substance to the impression that 
sunbelt growth has been less an indigenous 
movement arranged by resourceful managers, 
and more a case of outsiders taking advantage 
of a ripe opportunity. i 

While there is much in this anthology to 
provoke discussion, it lacks systematic treat- 
ment of its own key themes. It suffers from the 
generic problems of uneven quality and anemic 
editing. The editors do supply cogent introduc- 
tions to each section of the book, but they 
should also have pruned the contributions of 
several authors. At times the editors’ comments 
are more satisfying than the articles they mean 
to introduce. There is considerable repetition of 
general themes from one chapter to the next, 
and too little progression in the analysis. 
Several chapters have cogent data analysis or 
interesting case materials, then lose their sharp- 
ness with a flaccid rehashing of themes that are 
treated elsewhere. The editors deserve thanks 
for departing from the northeastern bias that 
they perceive in the urban literature, but they 
might have done better with a wider base for 
their own efforts. Six out of 13 contributors 
come from the University of Texas. A more 
aggressive search for talent might have exposed 
the anthology to interesting variants like Miami, 
Jacksonville, Phoenix, and Los Angeles. All 
told, the book will carry its weight as a 
supplement to urban politics courses at the 
undergraduate level and several of its pieces 
may find themselves widely cited by specialists 
in the field. 

IRA SHARKANSKY 


University of Wisconsin, Madison and 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 


What is Governing? Purpose and Policy in 
Washington. By Richard Rose. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1978. Pp. x + 173. 
$5.95, paper.) 


This modest-sized paperback is more effec- 
tive in its parts than as a whole. Richard Rose’s 
attempt to organize the study around the 
concept of governmental purposes and the 
elaboration of 18 “models of governing” in 
terms of purposes does not come off too 
successfully. For one thing, the notion of 
“purposes” is too thinly and imprecisely de- 
fined and, in application, it, apparently em- 
braces means as well as ends. For another, the 
study’s use of the terminology of “models” has 
no persuasive rationale and no clear utility; 
students are more likely to be confused than 
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helped by it. Fortunately, the - book’s 
strengths—and they are considerable—emerge 
intact in spite of these limitations. 

Considered apart from the problems related 
to its central organizing theme, Rose’s study 
offers a brief but cogent review of a large 
variety of approaches and emphases in the 
study of American politics and policy. The 18 
“models of governing’? (some of which are 
sketched below) provide, in the aggregate, 
extensive coverage and touch on many subjects 
emphasized within introductory courses on 
American government. The volume should 
prove useful for providing context and perspec- 
tive to beginning students of American politics. 

The study’s coverage includes examination 
of opposing views on whether government 
should seek to conserve or change society; 
whether government should aim to produce 
more wealth or more welfare for its citizens or 
more legitimacy or power for its public of- 
ficials; whether policies should reflect individu- 
al preferences, group demands, an abstract 
public interest, or the interest of public officials 
or agencies. In addition, Rose treats varieties of 
decision making (satisficing, incrementalism, 
etc.) in each of the national political institu- 
tions as well as administrative implementation, 
planning, and policy evaluation. X 

On each of these subjects, Rose connects the 
“model” to the stage of the governing process, 
to the political institution, and to the category 
of public policies to which it is most relevant, 
and notes whether the “model” is or is not 
distinctive to American politics and what in- 
terests benefit the most from its application. 
Rose’s necessarily abbreviated discussion of 
these matters should stimulate abler students to 
seek fuller and more systematic comparison. 

Readers of this work should come away with 
a solid awareness of the complexity of Ameri- 
can politics and policy and, consequently, of 
the complexity of studying those phenomena. 
At the same time, the study strengthens the 
students’ ability to cope with that complexity 
by conveying, with brevity and good sense, 
diverse ways of undertaking such a study. 


ALLAN P. SINDLER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Goodbye to Good-Time Charlie: The American 
Governor Transformed, 1950—1975. By Lar- 
ry Sabato. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 
1978. Pp. xvi + 283. $20.00.) 


Sabato has undertaken the task of testing 
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the “Goodbye to Good-Time Charlie” thesis: 
that governors of American states have in- 
creased their powers to govern; have exerted 
more influence both within their states and in 
national affairs; have moved from being a 
roadblock within the federal system to being 
key negotiators and coordinators for all levels; 
and, most significantly, have substantially high- 
er qualifications in terms of vigor, training and 
performance than their predecessors. For active 
governor-watchers this is not news, but Sabato’s 
examination of the thesis and its supporting 
data provides a solid basis for upholding the 
argument. 

Sabato approaches the question by gleaning 
information obtained from other researchers 
and extensive archival probing, by conducting 
semi-structured interviews with governors, 
former governors and many who have worked 
with or watched governors over the past decade 
or so, and by a careful reading of the popular 
press. The result of these approaches provides a 
rather realistic analysis of just what has been 
happening in the states and the governors’ 
chairs over the 25-year period. 

Sabato has developed several useful lines of 
analysis in pursuing the thesis, some borrowed 
and some new. Taking a leaf from Joseph 
Schlesinger’s Ambition and Politics (Chicago: 
Rand-McNally, 1966), he gives a very persuasive 
portrait of the change thesis by examining the 
governors’ backgrounds and career patterns into 
and out of the governor's office. The closing 
chapter, “The Governorship as Pathway to the 
Presidency,” caps this by comparing the gov- 
ernorship to the vice-presidency and the U.S. 
Senate as stepping stones to the White House. 

Sabato’s rating of the top governors during 
the period under study (37.5 percent or 117 of 
the 312 who served), while bringing forth some 
surprises, does fit with some of the “gut 
feelings” that observers have had about per- 
formances in the governorship. Important here 
are the characteristics associated with these 
“top” governors—they were younger, better 
educated, and had legislative experience to a 
greater degree than their lesser-ranked com- 
patriots. Further, by definition they were not 
stand-patters, but governors “of conspicuous 
ability and competence whose term was charac- 
terized by personal hard work and firm dedica- 
tion and who diligently attempted (even if 
unsuccessful in part) to meet the needs of the 
people of his or her state” (p. 51). 

Comparisons of this top governors’ ranking 
and Sabato’s extensive analysis of the key issues 
leading to the defeat of governors at the hands 
of the electorate during the period are most 
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significant. They clearly show that being an 
outstanding governor by attempting to meet 
the needs of the people can lead to becoming a 
former governor—as meeting these needs too 
often translates into new taxes or tax increases 
and voter rejection. While the concept of 
“tax-loss governors” has been asserted, ana- 
lyzed and questioned, Sabato’s state-by-state 
review seems to support its validity—and close 
observers know governors believe it to be true 
and make decisions with that as a premise. 
Sabato makes careful and systematic anal- 
yses of the impact of some of the goals of 
reformers on the governorship: off-year elec- 
tions and increasing gubernatorial tenure. He 


also explores the effect of ticket splitting, 


increasing campaign costs and party competi- 
tion on the changes in governors and their roles, 
An excellent bibliographic essay and bibliogra- 
phy are contained in the appendix. 


This study pertaining to a major office in. 


our federal system is very well done and uses 
the most relevant data available to support its 
thesis. While the amount of factual data pre- 
sented is sometimes overwhelming, I suspect 
the presentation has considerable utility to a 
wide audience including both practitioners and 
academics. ` 

One fault of this presentation may be the 
basic assumption underlying Sabato’s argument. 
There is no question that the states have come a 
long way over the past decade to get their own 
houses in order, to move away from former 
Governor Terry Sanford’s overdrawn characteri- 
zation of them as indecisive, antiquated, timid 
and ineffective, not willing to face problems, 
and not interested in their cities (Storm Over 
the States, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967, p. 
1). Constitutions have been revised, structures 
reorganized, legislatures strengthened, and gub- 
ernatorial power increased. State governments 
have also dropped much of their reticence 
toward becoming actively involved in policies 
and programs at the local and national level, 
and have increased their taxing powers signifi- 
cantly to meet the cost of a more active stance. 
Sabato carefully documents all these trends. 


However, these are but trends. Looking | 


across the states and their governors, one can 
see that considerable variations in their status 
still exist; despite the new breed of governors 
and better weapons at their disposal, much 
temains.to be done. Actors and agencies at 
other levels must become aware of the gov- 
ernors’ capabilities and remove age-old blinders 
which restrict views of governors’ roles. Con- 
comitantly, increasing evidence indicates that 
governors may now be even further restricted in 
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what they can do by various federal mandates, 
guidelines, standards and directives. 

Sabato has incisively argued that states are 
growing stronger and their governors are of 
increasingly higher caliber and ability. It may 
be a case of having to run faster just to keep up 
with the neighbors, but this may be good news 
also. š 


THAD L. BEYLE 
University of North Carolina 


The Giant Jigsaw Puzzle: Democratic Commit- 
tee Assignments in the Modern House. By 
Kenneth A. Shepsle. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 333. $30.00.) 


The subject of committee assignments has 
attracted at least its fair share of attention. 
Interviews have been conducted with Commit- 
tee on Committees members and with freshman 
members of Congress after their first assign- 
ment. Turnover has been analyzed along with 
patterns of transfer to and from committees. 
The outcomes of the process have been studied 
at length—for freshmen and nonfreshmen, mar- 
ginal and safe members, southerners and non- 
southerners, liberals and conservatives, party 
supporters and mavericks. New data were added 
with the confidential “request lists” of mem- 
bers seeking assignments: the requests could 
then be compared against the assignments 
received. A 1973 Review article by Kenneth 
Shepsle and a co-author analyzed these requests 
for House Democrats in four congresses. The 
Giant Jigsaw Puzzle draws from and is an 
expansion of that earlier work. 

The book pursues three separate endeavors. 
It offers, first, a wide-ranging review of the 
assignment process and selected congressional 
practices, including a chapter on congressional 
history, a summary of recent reforms, and 
considerable descriptive background material 
throughout. It offers, second, an empirical 
analysis using the request lists (expanded for 
House Democrats from 1958 through 1974) 
and supplementary interviews by the author 
and others. It offers, third, a mathematical 
specification and testing of some arguments 
about the assignment process. These arguments 
are called theories. Thus chapter 4 in a “theory 
of freshman requests” argues that freshmen will 
request committees which reflect their constitu- 
ency interests or their personal policy interests. 
Chapter 5 discusses opportunity costs, “wealth 
effects” (the present committee assignment) 
and “the status of the queue” (the assignment 
sought) and finds that nonfreshmen already 
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holding good assignments will transfer only to 
the most prestigious committees whereas non- 
freshmen not holding good assignments are 
more likely to seek transfers to other commit- 
tees. The “theory of requests,” “theory of the 
negotiated committee structure,” and “theory 
of assignments” (see p. 7) combine to tell us 
that members will seek assignments reflecting 
their own interests and that party leaders and 
the Committee on Committees will try to 
accommodate these requests wherever possible. 

The descriptive chapters (essentially 2, 6, 7, 
8, and epilogue) supply some highly interesting 
detail on the workings of the process, though 
much of this will be familiar to serious students 
of Congress. The mathematical sections (chap- 
ter 4, portions of 6 and 9 and the appendix to 
7) are meticulously constructed, useful illustra- 
tions of how complex political questions can be 
translated into testable form. The empirical 
work (chapters 3, 5, and 9), partially previewed 
in the 1973 article, has been deepened and 
extended. Of particular interest is the finding 
that impersonal factors relating to the assign- 
ment (such as the amount of competition for 
the post and for the other posts requested, 
whether the regional zone of the requester 
already has “sufficient” representation on the 
committee, and whether the requester’s pre- 
decessor in the district held the same as- 
signment) are important to the success of the 
request, whereas factors relating to the re- 
quester (party support, region, electoral safe- 
ness) are not found to be important. (See 
chapter 9.) This finding supports the thesis 
being developed throughout the book that the 
jigsaw is too large and formidable a problem to 
permit deviations into the personal or ideo- 
logical from impersonal and institutional-level 
criteria. It also supports the established wisdom 
about Congress as an institution placing conflict 
management and accommodation above any 
particular policy concerns or political disputes. 

The jigsaw thesis should be regarded as 
tentative. The measures selected—especially for 
the requester’s characteristics—may not con- 
.Stitute an adequate testing of the propositions. 
For example, a general measure of party sup- 
port for nonfreshman requesters is the only 
measure of ideological or policy influence 
tested and is found unimportant. Shepsle argues 
that “Committee on Committee members are, 
in the main, partisan advocates, so it was 
anticipated that, all other things being equal, 
they would be most disposed to those re- 
questers who were strong party supporters” (p. 
217). 

The Committee on Committees, however, is 
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itself selected to represent the very diverse 
elements of the congressional party and so 
might as easily be expected to converge around 
the average as around the strongest party 
supporters. Strong party supporters in the 
Democratic Party are the liberals; but the Ways 
and Means Democrats, who comprised the 
Committee on Committees for the time span of 
the study, were rarely accused of a particularly 
noticeable liberal bias. More seriously, however, 
committee-specific ideological or policy posi- 
tions were not investigated and these might be 
expected to have more influence than general 
party support scores on who gets what assign- 
ment. 

The variety among committees also requires 
attention. Committees vary in subject matter, 
member goals, and political environment. Even 
the large number of middle-prestige committees 
(“semi-exclusive” committees) vary from one 
another and might well attract different re- 
questers and different treatment in assignments. 
So while the semi-exclusive committees are 
broadly distinguished at points in the study 
from the non-exclusive committees (concerning 
which few requests are made) and from the 
exclusive committees (concerning which few 
requests are granted), the potentially more 
interesting variation within the middle-range 
category is not examined. If, for example, as 
past writers suggest, there are “pork-reelection”’ 
and “policy” committees in the large middle 
category, then many of the empirical findings 
and conclusions of the study may need to be 
qualified by this distinction. 

We can hope that ways will be found to 
preserve anonymity and make the request data 
available to a wider research community. Neces- 
sary follow-up studies, with attention to mea- 
surement problems and committee variation, 
could then be conducted. 

The book is not a major theoretical advance 
nor a major empirical one, though it offers an 
important hypothesis on the assignment process 
along with valuable data and rich detail. It is, 
however, a work of considerable effort and 
talent by an author skilled in mathematical and 
statistical design and at ease with diverse forms 
of congressional research. It is a very thorough, 
at times innovative, and always interesting 
account of the committee assignment process. 
While the price of the book will limit its use, it 
can be read with profit by students of Congress 
and of mathematical modeling applications. 


BARBARA HINCKLEY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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In a Moment of Enthusiasm: Political Power 


and the Second Stratum in Egypt. By 
Leonard Binder. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1978. Pp. xxii + 437. 


$22.50.) 


This painstaking study of Egypt’s “second 
stratum,” the rural middle class, is a remarkable 
contribution to the literature on political devel- 
opment. While not breaking new theoretical 
ground, it transcends existing liberal and Marx- 
ist paradigms to offer an empirical explanation 
for the apparent stability of an authoritarian 
regime that neither school could dimly suggest. 
In the author’s words, 


If... we find particular phenomena, particular 
historical events, and particular statistics com- 
monly referred to by the analysts of both 
persuasions, it may just be possible that some 
piece of social knowledge may be partly freed 
of its relativistic and polemical character by the 
deliberate method of collating middle range 
theory which deals with the phenomena in 
question regardless of the major paradigm from 
which it may be taken (pp. 10—11). 


Binder is no blind empiricist—indeed, his work 
will be a classic in the development field 
precisely because the meticulous data manipula- 
tion usually has a theoretical rationale behind 
it—but the thrust of his argument is atheore- 
tical. To put it crudely, the rural middle class 
stabilized Nasser’s regime and Sadat’s (at least 
up until time of publication, fortunately for the 
author) and enabled them to mitigate urban 
class conflict without granting significant par- 
ticipation to either the urban middle classes or 
the proletariat. To understand and interpret 
Egypt’s model of political development, we 
must therefore analyze the social, occupational, 
historical, geographical, and political character- 
istics of this “second stratum” which Binder, 
following Gaetano Mosca via James Meisel, 
defines as “the instrament without which the 
rulers cannot rule” (pp. 12, 16, 406). 

The analysis entailed fascinating detective 
work. From the Golden Register of the Na- 
tional Union, Binder studied the names of the 
27,936 members of the 4,191 village and town 
committees elected in 1959 in Egypt’s 16 
agricultural provinces. He hypothesized that his 
second stratum would include most families 
two or more of whose members appeared on a 
given committee. His three coders could agree 
‘ upon 5,498 individuals constituting 2,223 fami- 
ly sets, almost one-fifth of the total sample. 


Unfortunately committee size varied—from 3 to 
as many as 35—obviously skewing the distribu- 
tion of the putative second stratum (cf. Table 
16, p. 95) in favor of the larger committees, 
where family sets may have been clans rather 
than families of notables. Binder was aware of 
the difficulty (p. 75) and tried to validate the 
family sets as a rough and ready indicator of 
second-stratum status. The family set member 
was more than twice as likely as the nonmem- 
ber to have been elected to district office in 
1959 and to have served as a member of the 
parliament elected in 1957 (p. 77). Moreover, 
these relationships held up independently of 
the size of the village committees. In general, 
too, family set members displayed higher occu- 
pational status than singles. 

Binder then searched outside his sample of 
names, offices, and occupations for more con- 
crete evidence of his second stratum. The 
obituary notices of Al-Ahram over a six-month 
period (1960—61) were mined for family net- 
works of ancestors and survivors of the de- 
ceased. In 99 of 157 cases at least one person 
named in the obituary was found in the Golden 
Register, and as many as 60 were members of 
family sets. In 42 of these cases, at least two 
family members could be located in the regis- 
ter. “Hence, in 70% of the relevant cases it was 
possible to confirm that the family set is indeed 
a family set” (p. 154). But who were they? The 
historical dimension was the most exciting 
aspect of the quest. 

The second stratum was supposed to be 
those 700,000-—1,000,000 Egyptians in nuclear 
families owning 20 to 50 feddans—some 3 
percent of the total population (pp. 156—~57). 
Binder got one of his students, Sidney Chesnin, 
to analyze the names of izbah owners—propri- 
etors of certain sorts of rural estates of at least 
50 feddans—mapped in 1930. Chesnin found 
that 22.9 percent of the members of family sets 
had been izbah owners in 1930, compared to 
only 3 percent of the singles (pp. 106—08). 
Binder himself probed further back in time, 
locating and analyzing the names of rural 
notables appearing in Ali Mubarak’s Khitat, a 
survey compiled in the mid-1870s of landed 
grandees and rural notables, among other 
things, by one of Egypt’s most prominent civil 
engineers. Of the quarter of the family names 
definitely appearing in the Golden Register, 
some 32 to 34 could be traced to 40 family 
sets, while 25 others could be traced to 26 
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individuals (inferred from somewhat confusing 
data, pp. 116—18). Thus members of family 
sets were more likely than the singles to display 
a century of historical continuity. 

Even more fascinating was the historical 
search for members of past parliaments whose 
descendants appeared in the Golden Register. 
With the help of another graduate student, 
John Anderson, Binder tracked down the 
names and occupations of the MPs serving from 
1866 to 1882 and 1924 to 1950. Of the 2400 
seats in the agricultural provinces, 37.5 percent 
were held by ancestors of members of the 
National Union committees, and 75 percent of 
the descendants were among the fifth of these 
members who belonged to family sets (pp. 130, 
140). Some of these rural families, like those 
observed by Ali Mubarek, clearly retained their 
elite status over the generations, for the families 
of up to 60 percent of the nineteenth-century 
MPs persisted in the 1959 sample. Yet the 
historical search did more than merely confirm 
the importance of family set members in 1959; 
it also may have unmasked their principal 
political function. The percentage of “an- 
cestor” MPs jumped from 17.4 to 58.7 in 1931, 
the year Ismail Sidqi elected a docile parliament 
to buttress his authoritarian regime (pp. 131, 
136). Marshaling a variety of data concerning 
the landholdings and political affiliations of the 
MPs, Binder concludes quite plausibly that his 
second stratum “developed from the seed plant- 
ed in 1931, that it was formed in the image of 
the electoral struggle of the 1930’s and 1940's, 
and that it was decisively defined by the policy 
of excluding important former Wafdist politi- 
cians in the aftermath of the Naguib-Nasser 
dispute of 1954” (p. 142). Indeed the 1959 
data throw retrospective light on the pre-Nasser 
period, especially upon the competition after 
1931 between the Wafd and the palace to 
recruit the rural notables. 

Ultimately, however, it is less clear what this 
study of the rural middle class tells us about 
contemporary Egypt. Part 2, “The Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Second Stratum,” 
gives us much information in the form of 
bivariate distributions, correlations, and maps 
about the National Union’s provincial elite— 
probably more information than the average 
reader would care to digest despite the sugges- 
tion on p. 281 that these may be only the 
beginnings of “an important subject for future 
research.” The relationships between second 
stratum strength and various indices of modern- 
ization could have been presented more parsi- 
moniously using multivariate regression analysis 
(with provinces or provincial sets as dummy 
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variables), and factor analysis might have sim- 
plified structure of independent variables while 
minimizing collinearity. But the major difficul- 
ty I have with this book is not so much the 
methodology—though note, for instance, the 
strange inferences about occupational mobility 
derived from the inherently skewed data of 
obituary notices (pp. 160—67)—as the substan- 
tive interpretation of the second stratum’s 
political role. 

The second stratum is variously defined as 
(1) the instrument without which rulers cannot 
rule; (2) the class that “can arouse, in itself and 
in the masses, a moment of enthusiasm in 
which it associates and mingles with society at 
large, identifies itself with it and is felt and 
recognized as the general representative of this 
society” (p. 19, citing Marx’s “Critique of 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Law”; (3) “the pool of 
qualified persons from among whom the im- 
portant and not so important officials are 
chosen” (p. 28); and (4) “a process [of social 
change] rather than a structure” (p. 279). I 
suppose a rural middle class, as defined by 
landholdings, could turn out to be all these 
things, but the data, which represent village, 
district, and provincial elite families, can only 
tell us about its roles in the countryside and its 
adaptation to urban influences in the northern 
provinces, which tend to be more exposed than 
those of Upper Egypt. No evidence is presented 
in support of the hypothetical roles of the 
second stratum suggested by the first, second, 
and third definitions. The third definition is 
manifestly misleading: not all Egyptian impor- 
tant and not-so-important officials come from 
rural middle class families, as defined by 20- to 
50-feddan landholdings. Perhaps this social 
category is over-represented in the national 
political elite (however it may be defined), but 
so what? So also is the urban “bourgeoisie and 
aristocracy” defined by Samir Amin. Perhaps at 
the very top, say among Nasser’s 50 most 
influential political hacks, most of whom would 
have been army officers, the rural middle class 
would be preponderant, but we are not given 
these data. 

The Marxist “moment of enthusiasm” is far 
more problematical. Perhaps the Nasserist re- 
gime did attempt “to transfer the spirit of 
village Egypt to the seat of power in Cairo”— 
though Sadat appears to stage-manage the 
effort more self-consciously than Nasser ever 
did—but Binder also agrees that neither presi- 
dent could really. mobilize the masses, much 
less emancipate society in the spirit of the early 
Marx. Indeed, neither the National Union nor 
its successor, the Arab Socialist, spearheaded 
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social change so much as prevented it by 
occupying any available political space. The 
second stratum may indeed be conceived as a 
mediating instrument between state and civil 
society, but then Binder should have turned for 
his theoretical inspiration not to Marx but to 
Hegel, who posits a leisured and public-spirited 
landowning stratum (not necessarily the Junk- 
ers!) as the spiritual glue binding a differenti- 
ated civil society with the state apparatus 
outlined in his Philosophy of Right. Binders 
references to Marx seem forced, as if it is 
necessary to pamper other interpreters of Egyp- 
tian society who are Marxists. The comparisons 
between Nasser and the Louis Napoleon of 
Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire are particularly 
ambivalent. On pp. 22, 399, and 401 Nasserism 
gets compared to Bonapartism, though the 
parallel suggested on p. 22 would seem to be 
with the first Napoleon, not his imitator; on pp. 
304 and 398, however, Binder corrects himself, 
for the regime “turned against the bourgeoisie.” 
He quite rightly argues that the peasants were 
not Marxian sacks of potatoes, but the mystery 
remains: in what sense might Nasser have 
reflected (or conjured up) a rural middle class 
“moment of enthusiasm?” Perhaps what Binder 
really meant was that “Nasser’s rural support 
-was ... more enthusiastic than materially inter- 
ested”—a useful source of support because it 
was relatively undemanding (p. 304). Despite 
appearances, the rural middle class (“lucky 
Pierre” on p. 7) is not the principal beneficiary 
of the regime, but some of its urban kinsmen 
are supposedly favored over other, older profes- 
sional, technical, and functionary groups (p. 
377). Maybe so, and maybe the favors make the 
rural folk proud and happy back on their 
izbahs. But this book does not offer one shred 
of evidence in support of this interesting 
hypothesis. 

In the last analysis, perhaps these folk really 
were the “instrument without which the rulers 
cannot rule,” and Binder presents an ingenious 
theory of their relevance to Egyptian political 
development. They enabled Nasser and Sadat to 
minimize the political influence of any nascent 
liberal bourgeoisie or proletariat and to dampen 
any conflict between these urban forces. That is 
why liberals and Marxists find it so difficult to 
interpret Nasserism. “Egypt is the prototype of 
the situation in which there was a significant 
hiatus between the urban and rural political 
arenas” (p. 404), and this situation, one might 
add, enabled successive regimes to divide, rule, 
and paralyze the nascent civil society. But if the 

` “social linkages between urban and rural seg- 
ments become more important than the rela- 
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tively weak connections between the two poli- 
tical processes” (p. 404), an analysis of the 
urban process was needed to confirm them. As 
it is, Binder gives us only half of the story. The 
counterpoint to his interpretation of Egyptian 
politics is the philosopher’s insight that the owl 
of Minerva takes flight only as dusk is falling, 
that is, that the second stratum is already losing 
its historical role. The understanding, backed 
by meticulous research over a 15-year period, 
was no mean achievement for an American 
political scientist. This book will be a minor 
classic and probably also a sort of twin testa- 
ment to the epochs of Egyptian rusticity and 
American behavioralism. 


CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
University of Michigan 


Power and Manoeuvrability: The International 
Implications of an Independent Scotland. 
Edited by Tony Carty and Alexander McCall 
Smith. (Edinburgh: Q Press, 1978. Pp. xv + 
185. £6.95.) 


The Scottish independence movement has 
generated a growing body of literature. This 
collection of six articles considers the extent to 
which an independent Scotland would be free 
to alter international political and economic 
arrangements to suit its interests. Detailed 
scenarios illustrate the constraints and likely 
options in politics, land control, oil, trade, and 
monetary policies. All are serious and scholarly 
analyses, though nationalist sympathy is not 
lacking. Americans are generally ignorant re- 
garding this situation, and, whether one thinks 
that Scotland should or will be independent, 
understanding what might occur if it were, is of 
considerable practical and theoretical impor- 
tance. 

In his chapter, “Politics,” Stephen Maxwell 
outlines strategic and tactical moves Scotland 
might make and analyzes the likely reactions of 
Westminster, the EEC, the U.S., the oil com- 
panies, OPEC, and the Nordic nations. He 
illustrates with experiences of other small 
states—Norway, Eire, Switzerland, Holland, Ice- 
land, and Canada. The scope and detail of this 
chapter are impressive, the writing crackles with 
good argument and the coverage provides an 
excellent short course in the topic of Scottish 
Nationalism. Oil was the catalyst that set things 
in motion, but Maxwell argues that there is a 
connection between the oil situation and a 
long-standing Scottish grievance, the rape of 
Scotland’s resources for the good of Westmin- 
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ster. Rapid extraction of .oil to set right the 
U.K. economy is the most blatant example; 
fishing is another. “Scottish waters contribute 
50% of the total UK fish stocks and nearly 30% 
of the EEC stocks” (p. 5). That Westminster 
should have bartered away the access rights of 
Scottish fishermen in return for entry into the 
EEC rankles. For Maxwell, these uses of Scot- 
tish resources to bail out a failing U.K. explain 
the apparent paradox in which there is a 
splintering of the U.K. along traditional ethnic 
lines at the very moment when modern eco- 
nomic integration of Europe is taking hold. To 
wit, as long as Scottish resources are being 


bartered, Scots should control the bartering. In ' 


an increasingly interdependent Europe, such 
leverage would be worth having. 

Alexander McCall Smith directs attention to 
two points of international law that are relevant 
and problematic: the right to self-determination 
and state succession. The former may be a 
problem for Scotland if it can be argued, and 
some insist it can, that “it is in no sense 
prevented from full, equal and real participa- 
tion in the multinational state...” (p. 45). The 
problem of state succession takes us directly to 
the crux: ownership of North Sea oil. As Carty 
puts it: 


“Traditional state succession involved only the 
substitution of one sovereign, who was often a 
monarch, for another, and left the legal rela- 
tionship between individuals intact.” ... [This] 
is now highly controversial precisely because 
the distinction between private rights and pub- 
lic institutions is widely regarded as unsound 


» (p. 115). 


The first goal of an independent Scotland 
would be to follow Norway’s example and 
impose strict control over the extraction rate of 
oil. Carty argues this would be impossible 
without claiming ownership. The licenses grant- 
ed by the U.K. are ambiguous on this, but 
appear to extend to the oil companies control 
over depletion rates. A possible model to follow 
is found in the “OPEC revolution.” There, the 
old concessions explicitly granting proprietary 
rights were scrapped for contracts in which the 
companies extract, refine and distribute the oil 
at a rate and price determined by the states 
who retain control. To follow this path, Scot- 
land will risk the wrath of the oil majors and 
their influential backers, the large American 
banks. Should the companies refuse to deal, or 
. should they choose to make a stand by scut- 
tling their platforms, Scotland would be hard 
pressed to develop an extraction capacity. Even 
short of that, as Carty rightly notes, renegotia- 
tion is made more difficult since Scotland can 
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hardly claim, as Ghana and the OPEC states 
could, that the concessions were unfairly wrest- 
ed, through shrewd dealing, from a primitive 
and unsuspecting people. $ 

Oil, with its guarantee of surplus balance of 
payments, is the heart of two articles concern- 
ing trade and money in the small state. Dermot 
McAleese and John Purvis assume that Scotland 
will be a rich state whose problems will be to 
contain domestic demand and to invest oil 
proceeds against’ the future while avoiding 
inflation. Interesting analyses, intelligible to the 
non-economist, argue that an aggressive policy 
of competition in free trade, limited member- 
ship in the EEC, and a monetary policy alert to 
that of England—then as now the main trading 
partner—would be prudent courses of action. 

These are fascinating and informative pieces 
that have about them the kind of insight and 
argument that illuminated our Federalist 
Papers. Critics can note that the authors tend to 
take lightly the tactics available to Westminster. 
Also, a devolved Scottish Assembly might well 
over-extend the SNP and dampen enthusiasm 
among its voters. The Shetland Islanders’ ap- 
parent willingness to throw in with England, 
taking with them two-thirds of the oil, deserves 
more attention. And finally, the process of 
gaining independence may take so long that the 
oil could be nearly gone by the time its control 
fell to Edinburgh. But these are minor objec- 
tions to a very good book. Together with 
Donald MacKay’s collection of scenarios con- 
cerning domestic policy options, Scotland 1980 
(same publisher), Power and Manoeuvrability is 
well worth reading. 


RAYMOND E. OWEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Germany at the Polls: The Bundestag Election 
of 1976. Edited by Karl H. Cerny. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1978. Pp. 251. 
$4.75, paper.) 


No West German election to date has re- 
ceived more scholarly attention than the elec- 
tion of 1976, even though, as most observers 
would agree, it was not one of the most 
interesting or consequential elections since 
1949. 1976 lacked the suspense and “new 
frontier” spirit of 1969 or the frenzy and issue 
focus of 1972. In the end, the 1976 election 
maintained the balance of power, albeit with a 
reduced margin; the CDU/CSU had won, as 
Kaltefleiter put it, without achieving victory. 
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Germany at the Polls is mostly concerned 
with political parties and their role in the 
electoral game. In the opening chapter, Loe- 
wenberg does an admirable job sketching the 
party development in West Germany since 
1945. Conradt focuses on the parties in the 
1976 campaign, especially their campaign stra- 
tegies, and offers an assessment, based on 
aggregate data, of the outcome. Like Loewen- 
berg, Conradt finds kind words for the “maturi- 
ty” of the West German party system. A 
“stable turnover system” has evolved in which 
party coalitions have alternated in power and in 
which such alternations remain likely without 
loss of system stability. i 

The contributions to the volume by Sont- 
heimer, Kaack, Kaltefleiter, and Noack review 
in more detail the election campaigns waged in 
1976 by the four parties, the SPD, F.D.P., 
CDU, and CSU. Each of these chapters covers 
the intraparty ideological struggles, such as 
between the Jusos (Young Socialists) and the 
party establishment within the SPD, the con- 
flicts over the drafting of the party platforms— 
with due attention to the controversial “free- 
dom versus socialism” slogan of the CDU/ 
CSU-—and the presumable effects of such slo- 
gans on the voters’ choice at the polls. Yet, 
except for the Kaltefleiter chapter, none of 
these contributions exceeds the level of quality 
journalism; Kaltefleiter draws on electoral sur- 
veys to highlight voter evaluations of the key 
campaign actors and the issues of concern to 
the mass public. 

Two contributions of a very different sort 
round out the collection. The chapter by 
Schoenbach and Wildenmann is devoted to the 
mass media, particularly the coverage of the 
election campaign by the prestige press in the 
Federal Republic, The political ediforials of 
these newspapers are examined by systematic 
content analysis. The authors draw some in- 
triguing comparisons between the “profile” of 
that coverage and the profile of party plat- 
forms, speeches by party leaders as well as 
party evaluations on the part of the mass 
public. The final chapter, by Kaase, takes up 
some of the issues—as well as promises—raised 
by the spread of public opinion polling in the 
Federal Republic. Kaase notes the extensive 
collection of electoral surveys available to the 
scholarly community—through the service of 
the Zentralarchiv in Cologne, and through the 
ICPSR in Ann Arbor—but deplores the inade- 
quate infrastructure for conducting university- 
based electoral research in West Germany. 

In a volume like Germany at the Polls some 
overlap between chapters is unavoidable, but 
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the degree of redundancy in this volume is 
somewhat annoying. Two nearly identical ta- 
bles appear in the Conradt and the Kaase 
chapters (see pp. 41, 46, and 221). The four 
single-party chapters cover a good deal of the 
same ground. Moreover, while each of them 
addresses the question of the outcome of the 
1976 election, none is capable of answering it 
because the focus on a single party’s campaign 
simply precludes that possibility. It is a critical 
flaw of this volume that a chapter “German 
Voters at the Polls,” i.e., an analysis of voter 
choice in 1976, using survey data, is missing. To 
be sure, Conradt approaches the subject and 
Kaase devotes a good portion of his chapter to 
it, but this topic deserves far more attention 
than is allocated. 

Not only will those curious about electoral 
behavior in West Germany be disappointed by 
this volume, but also those interested in new 
perspectives on German political parties. The 
various chapters in this volume add little to our 
conceptual understanding of parties or party 
systems, and the reader waits in vain for a new 
or innovative twist in the study of parties and 
elections, aside from the media chapter by 
Schoenbach and Wildenmann. These objections 
notwithstanding, this volume provides the gen- 
eral audience with a useful introduction to 
contemporary party politics in West Germany. 


HELMUT NORPOTH 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Commandos and Politicians: Elite Military 
Units in Modern Democracies. By Eliot A. 
Cohen. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Center 
for International Affairs, 1978. Pp. 134. 
$8.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Arthur Schlesinger, the historian, was recent- 
ly quoted as saying: “Some day, Pm going to 
conquer the art of writing short books.” What 
Schlesinger has not yet mastered Cohen has— 
and very well. 

Using primarily America’s Special Forces 
(1952—1978), Britain’s Commandos 
(1940—1945) and Special Air Service Unit 
(1941—1978), the French and Israeli para- 
troopers (1942—1962 and’ 1953—1977), the 
pre-State Jewish Palestinian Palmach 
(1940—1949), and Unit 101 of the Israel Army 
(1953), Cohen does essentially two things. He 
discusses the military and political costs of elite 
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units and then offers suggestions for managing 
them better within the democratic context of 
civilian control of the military. 

What makes this book different from other 
studies of civil-military relations is that Cohen 
“looks at discrete units rather than the officer 
corps of an entire army,” and more important- 
ly, he devotes a great deal of time to examining 
how “‘politicians interject themselves into the 
soldiers’ roles rather than the reverse” (pp. 
16—17). Indeed, this is really the main point of 
the book. 

The politicians not only interject but they 
protect: John F. Kennedy and the Special 
Forces, Sir Winston Churchill and the Comman- 
dos, Moshe Dayan and the tsamkhanim, or 
paratroopers. In different countries and circum- 
stances and at different times each of them 
sheltered their favorites among the military 
units at their command. They did so because of 
varying combinations of elitism, activism, ro- 
manticism, and crisis. 

But a price was paid—not only in Israel, 
Britain, and America, but in France, French 
Algeria, and other places as well. The price 
included a certain amount of military glorifica- 
tion, the blurring of the meaning of and 
relationship between peace and war, the de- 
moralization of regular units, the misuse of elite 
units, the weakening if not outright disregard of 
the chain of command, a decrease in discipline, 
and an increase in atrocities, 

As in any book, there are some contradic- 
tions here. For example, Cohen believes that 
elite units “can [and by implication do] dam- 
age various aspects of a country’s security” (pp. 
27—28). At the same time, he believes that as 
specialists they exemplify “a productive mili- 
tary division of labor,” are useful military 
laboratories for new tactics, trends, and tasks, 
and may be “nurseries” for new leadership (pp. 
30—35). 

As for the specific management suggestions I 
mentioned earlier, Cohen suggests (1) restrict- 
ing the size and role of elite units, (2) cutting 
their institutional autonomy to the barest 
minimum, (3) discouraging the publicity that 
has usually surrounded them, and (4) above all, 
restraining somehow the penchant for some 
politicians to play at being soldiers. ““Demo- 
cratic politicians,” he concludes, “should resist 
the temptation offered by elite units. Without 
such restraint the defense of a modern de- 
mocracy can only suffer” (p. 102). 

From “internal evidence,” as historians put 
it, it is obvious that Cohen is a relatively new 
member (B.A., 1977) of the Fraternity of 
Scholars. But he thinks clearly, writes concise- 
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ly, and makes the reader ponder. What more 
can we ask from a scholarly work? 


EDWARD BERNARD GLICK 
Temple University 


Metropolitan Latin America: The Challenge and 
the Response (Latin American Urban Re- 
search, Vol. 6). Edited by Wayne A. Cor- 
nelius and Robert V. Kemper. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1978. Pp. 346. $18.50, cloth; 
$7.95, paper.) 


If it can be said that the decade of the 1960s 
was one in which Latin American urban re- 
search was in its infancy, then it is fair to claim 
that by the close of the 1970s there have been 
strong signs of maturation. In no small measure 
the emergence of sophisticated work in this 
area may be attributed to Francine F. Rabino- 
vitz and Felicity M. Trueblood, who initiated 
the Sage Latin American Urban Research series. 
The present volume, the sixth and last in the 
series, reflects just how far we have come, and 
also shows how far we still need to go. 

Wayne A. Cornelius, co-editor of two previ- 
ous volumes in the series, along with Robert V. 
Kemper, focus their attention in this volume on 
nine Latin American cities, the problems they 
face, and the successes and failures each has had 
in coping with those problems. The articles 
follow a similar format, introducing the reader 
to a brief historical overview followed by 
succinct descriptions of the challenges which 
the cities face and the responses offered by the 
government. The editors are to be congratu- 
lated for their obviously successful efforts at 
maintaining the uniformity of presentation, and 
for their ability to include so much factual 
material in so little space. The bibliography of 
recent urban studies on Latin America, 
1974—1976, updates the two earlier compila- 
tions included in volumes 2 and 4 of the series. 
It is to be hoped that even though the series is 
coming to an end, the very helpful bibliography 
could be continued, perhaps included in the 
publisher’s Urban Affairs Quarterly. 

The volume includes papers on most of 
Latin America’s major cities: Bogotá (Allan 
Gilbert), Caracas (David J. Myers), Guadalajara 
(John Walton), Guayaquil (Richard J. Moore), 
Lima (Henry A. Dietz), Medellin (David W. 
Dent), Mexico City (Gustavo Garza and Martha 
Schteingart), Port-au-Prince (Simon M. Fass), 
and Rio de Janeiro (David M. Vetter and Ana 
Maria Brasileiro). Unfortunately, for reasons of 
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space, the editors did not include an article on 
Buenos Aires, and a contribution on Havana did 
not materialize. Nevertheless, the coverage is 
certainly broad enough to satisfy the require- 
ments as a solid text for a graduate level course 
on Latin American urbanization. Undergradu- 
ate students might find the wealth of data a bit 
hard to assimilate, and might better profit from 
reading two or three selections from the volume 
coupled with other essays in earlier volumes. 

My disappointment with this volume arises 
from my unfulfilled expectation that, as the 
final volume in the series, it would make an 
attempt at theorizing and theory testing. It 
would appear that enough research has now 
emerged that such an attempt can be expected. 
Indeed, some recent monographs on urban 
Latin America have attempted to do precisely 
that. Unfortunately, this volume largely re- 
stricts itself to descriptive case studies. Corneli- 
us, in his introductory essay, states that the 
studies in the earlier volumes “provided ‘a 
fragmented and incomplete view of the metro- 
politan phenomenon, making systematic com- 
parative analysis difficult” (p. 7).'While each of 
the essays does provide a comprehensive view 
of the city treated, the comparative analysis is 
left to the reader, Indeed, Cornelius states that 
“the contributors were urged to resist the 
temptation to make detailed comparisons be- 
tween the metropolitan areas examined in their 
case studies and other Latin American cities” 
(p. 9). This limitation is unfortunate, one which 
restricts the book’s utility. John Walton’s essay 
on Guadalajara is perhaps the one most sensi- 
_tive to the question of theory, but as he 
emphasizes in the conclusion of his article (p. 
48), a case study is the wrong vehicle for 
assessing theory. 

Finally, the reader can heartily agree with 
Cornelius’ conclusion that “The thrust of the 
evidence presented in this volume is that the 
degree of concentration in many Latin Ameri- 
can countries today is clearly excessive. ..” (p. 
9), but isn’t that a conclusion which has been 
well known for some time? Despite these 
shortcomings, this is a book which adds in- 
crementally to our knowledge and is to be 
recommended to all urbanologists. 


MITCHELL A. SELIGSON 
University of Arizona 


The Resurgence of Class Conflict in Western 
Europe Since 1968, Vol. I: National Studies; 
and Vol. H: Comparative Analysis. Edited 
by Colin Crouch and Alessandro Pizzorno. 
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(New York: Holmes and Meier, 1978. Pp. 
xxiv + 349; xxi + 334. $33.75, each.) 


Major studies of industrial conflict have 
become a rarity in the American social science 
literature. The topic itself still attracts atten- 
tion, but collections of essays on the vast scale 
of Industrial Conflict (1954), edited by Arthur 
Kornhauser, Robert Dubin, and Arthur Ross, or 
broadly conceived monographic studies, such as 
Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict (1960) 
by Arthur Ross and Paul Hartman, seem to be a 
thing of the past. Most of the recent studies 
have eschewed ambitious generalizations, how- 
ever tentative, in favor of more limited hori- 
zons, often explored with formidable quantita- 
tive research tools. 

This work, an inter-European collaboration, 
follows the older model. Its massive two vol- 
umes contain 18 chapters prepared by 28 
authors, mostly sociologists attached to re- 
search institutes and universities in Western 
Europe. Their inspiration was a shared interest 
in the increased workplace militancy which 
from the late 1960s on became, together with 
decentralizing trends in bargaining structures, 
characteristic of labor-management relations in 
most European countries. Subsequently the 
group’s focus widened to encompass the study 
of industrial conflict at all levels of the industri- 
al relations system, including the role of the 
state, “the impact of the business cycle, and in 
some countries such as France and Italy the 
influence of changing ideologies and political 
alignments. 

The first volume contains six.country studies 
(Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Bri- 
tain, and West Germany), together with an 
introductory essay on strike statistics in which 
Michael Shalev appropriately emphasizes the 
limitations of most such data. By and large the 
country studies follow a common scheme.of 
organization in which the major subcategories 
are (1) economic, political, and social contexts; 
(2) new developments in the configuration of 
industrial conflict; (3) new demands put for- 
ward by workers; and (4) the changing nature 
of industrial relations systems. For comparative 
purposes, of course, a common format is highly 
desirable, but this particular sequence imposes a 
heavy burden on the untutored reader. Anyone 
not familiar with a particular national industrial 
relations system and its institutions (the organi- 
zations of unions and employers, the agencies 
of the state, the structure of collective bargain- 
ing, the role of law, etc.) will probably have 
considerable difficulty following the sometimes 
very intricate discussion of new forms of 
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conflict and new kinds of demands without an 
introduction to the functioning of the industri- 
al relations system. 

The author of the Belgian chapter, Michel 
Molitor, disregarded the model outline and 
reviewed Belgium’s industrial relations system 
before analyzing recent trends in industrial 
conflict. As a result his contribution is among 
the more lucid. Yet, like several other contribu- 
tors he labors hard to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a resurgent class conflict and, I think, 
ultimately fails. Colin Crouch’s review of Bri- 

- tish strike experience is by a wide margin the 
most polished, and despite problems of internal 
organization is probably most accessible to 
American readers. The chapter on France by 
Pierre Dubois, Claude Durand, and Sabine 
Erbés-Seguin is repetitive, acknowledges the 
existence of only the two largest labor federa- 
tions (CGT and CFDT), and suffers from 
obscure formulations, some of which may be 
the result of poor translation. The Italian 
section by Ida Regalia, Marino Regini, and 
Emilio Reyneri is not only surprisingly readable 
but also contains a fascinating account of new 
strike techniques—spot strikes, rolling strikes, 
confetti strikes, registration strikes—invented or 
adapted by Italian workers to try to shift the 
cost of partial work stoppages to employers. 

There must have been a substantial time lag 
between submission of chapters and actual 
publication in 1978, as indicated by the failure 
of the' Dutch authors, Tinie Akkermans and 
Peter Grotius, to mention the January 1, 1976 
merger of the Dutch socialist and Catholic trade 
union federations, one of the most important 
developments of the past decade in the Nether- 
lands. To demonstrate the resurgence of class 
conflict in the Netherlands was a task on which 
the authors wisely did not waste much effort, 
although they properly call attention to a 
general hardening of labor-management rela- 
tions. All the more determined is the attempt 
by Walther Miiller Jentsch and Hans-Joachim 
Sperling to show that an intensification of class 
conflict (in the general sense) has occurred in 
West Germany in spite of most union leaders’ 
readiness to negotiate collective agreements. 
According to the authors, the militancy of the 
German work force, however “undeveloped in 

. comparison with that reached by the class 
struggles in Great Britain, France and Italy” 
(Vol. 1, p. 297), constitutes a repudiation of 
the theory “spread by the bourgeois social 

‘ sciences” that the German working class is 
socially contented and has been integrated into 
bourgeois society. That interpretation is, to put 
it mildly, not well supported. The authors’ 
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disdain for the alleged tameness of the official 
union leadership is shared by some of the other 
contributors. 

The second volume contains 11 contribu- 
tions that seek to explore on a more or less 
comparative basis new themes in industrial 
conflict. Several deserve special mention. Pierre 
Dubois summarizes recent trends in industrial 
disputes and finds—not too surprisingly—more 
radicalization, localization, and institutionaliza- 


` tion. Richard Hyman reviews ongoing changes 


in occupational structures and their impact on 
working-class militancy. Roderick Martin com- 
pares the internal politics and administrative 
arrangements of German and British unions. His 
analysis is insightful, but its link to the theme 
of industrial conflict is rather distant. A similar 
comparison by Rainer Zoll examines German 
and Italian unions, though Zoll’s emphasis, in 
contrast to Martin’s, is on workplace organiza- 
tion and shop-level collective bargaining. Colin 
Crouch pulls together the findings of several 
country studies on the role of the state in 
restructuring industrial relations systems in an 
age increasingly characterized by corporatist 
elements. Frank Soskice suggests an economic 
interpretation of the 1968—1972 strike wave, 
taking special care to explain the largely unoffi- 
cial character of the conflicts. Finally, in one of 
the more stimulating contributions, Alessandro 
Pizzorno proposes a theoretical idea to explain 
the political aspects of labor markets and their 
relationship to collective bargaining. He sug- 
gests that beyond the established concepts of 
individual and collective exchange relationships 
in labor markets that are designed to ensure 
performance and continuity of production, 
there also occurs a political exchange where the 
chief actors are the unions and the state and 
where the key object of exchange is the 
achievement or maintenance of a basic political 
consensus. 

As in other works of this genre, there are 
wide gradations in quality which even the most 
meticulous editing can never quite overcome. 
Nevertheless one wonders whether the editors 
might not have been well advised to omit the 
weakest links, for example, the chapter on 
“Women and Immigrants: Marginal Workers?”— 
all the more so when its relevance to the work 
as a whole is tenuous. One should also ask 
whether more competent translations could not 
have been commissioned for some of the 11 
chapters that were originally prepared in a 
language other than English. Though most are 
at least adequately rendered, and a few have 
benefited from very skillful attention, too 
many passages remain that after several readings 
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still refuse to yield up their meaning. For 
example: 


Calling into question as they do a system of 
negotiation between capital and labour that is 
based on the buying and selling of skill-level 
and‘ in which they can have no part, unqualified 
workers reveal by their actions the basis of the 
prevailing system of production on Jack of skill. 
The worker is plainly reduced to a role as a 
mere force of labour over and above any 
ideological considerations the aim of which is 
to value work as a means of allowing the 
worker to have some control over his own 
exploitation (Vol. 2, p. 71, italics in original). 


Admittedly it is not always clear whether such 
obscurantism is chiefly the responsibility of the 
authors or the translators. 

One should try to end on a positive note. 
For a few years some of the chapters in the first 
volume may be useful for reference purposes. 
The second volume contains several essays that 


may stimulate further research and discussion. , 


Social science libraries ought to acquire the 
work, provided they can afford it. Apparently a 
Hong Kong printing job is no guarantee of 
reasonable pricing. 


JOHN P. WINDMULLER 
Cornell University 


The Army and Politics in Indonesia. By Harold 
Crouch. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1978. Pp. 377. $18.50.) 


In 1965 the Republic of Indonesia was 
almost torn asunder by an attempted coup. In 
the reaction to that event over 100,000 people 
were killed and President Sukarno was dis- 
credited along with the institutions and policies 
of “Guided Democracy.” Faced with massive 
political violence and severe economic and 
social dislocation throughout the country, the 
Indonesian army under General Suharto 
became the paramount force in the affairs of 
the archipelago. In his book, The Army and 
Politics in Indonesia, Harold Crouch, of the 
National University of Malaysia, effectively 
‘chronicles the military’s rise to power and ably 
evaluates the results of the institutionalization 
of army rule over the past decades. His re- 
search, based on extensive field work, will not 
only provide the country specialist with new 
material but will also be invaluable as a case 
study for comparative scholars interested in the 
role of the military in the states of the 
transitional area. 
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Crouch notes that as a result of its involve- 
ment in the struggle for independence there was 
an “‘absence of an apolitical military tradition” 
among the officer corps (p. 25). Yet, the 
political roots of the military were tempered by 
the “Middle Way” concept of General Abdul 
Haris Nasution “according to which the army 
would neither seek to take over the government 
or remain politically inactive” (p. 1). This 
reluctance to assume power directly was further 
conditioned by the divisions within the military 
“based on personal, regional, divisional and 
political loyalties’ (p. 28), the preeminent 
position of President Sukarno and the fragmen- 
tation and diversity within an ineffectual poli- 
tical process. Therefore, even during the uneasy 
cooperation that characterized the united front 
during the heyday of “Guided Democracy,” the 
army was reluctant to directly challenge the 
growing power of the Communist party of 
Indonesia. It was only when the attempted 
coup took place on October 1, 1965 that the 
military carefully filled a vacuum that would be 
created by the destruction of the P.K.I. and the 
loss of President Sukarno’s base of support. 

In his chapter on the coup attempt, Crouch 
clearly presents the different interpretations of 
that watershed in contemporary Indonesian 
history. He ably gives a balanced presentation 
and tightly employs the extensive documenta- 
tion that is now available for scholars of the 
crucial period. Nevertheless, while one can 
appreciate Crouch’s understandable caution in 
assessing what transpired, it would have been 
interesting if he had presented more directly his 
own learned judgment on what took place. His 
excellent research provides background material 
sufficient to extend beyond primarily recount- 
ing the conflicting versions of the coup at- 
tempt. 

The author masterfully describes the army’s 
protracted and successful attempt to strip away 
President Sukarno’s sources of support and 
legitimacy. The ability of General Suharto to 
neutralize opposition within his own ranks on 
one hand, and to render “Bung Karno” power- 
less on the other, is a classic illustration of the 
indirection that can be found in much of 
Indonesian society and politics. Crouch also is 
very successful at showing how the politically 
astute Suharto skillfully dominated the surviv- 
ing political parties by offering them ‘‘a role in 
the system” while at the same time taking steps 
“to ensure that they were headed by amenable 
leaders prepared to cooperate closely with the 
government (p. 234). 

The institutionalization of army rule is 
further explained by the author’s excellent 
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analysis of the army’s system of ‘“unconven- 
tional financing,” where “selected officers at all 
levels were placed in positions where they could 
raise funds on behalf of the army” (p. 275). Of 
course, as Crouch notes, such funding was also 
used for private purposes and consequently led 
to incidents of massive corruption involving 
“the interests of the military elite and the 
civilian bureaucrats and the business groups— 
both domestic and foreign—closely linked with 
it” (p. 303). Crouch is to be praised for 
practicing a form of investigative reporting that 
is too rarely found among political scientists in 
skillfully unweaving the economic machinations 
of a section of the contemporary elite. He aptly 
shows what can happen when an army which 
justifies its rule on the basis of eliminating 
corruption is itself corrupted by taking on a 
variety of nonmilitary functions. 

In the concluding section of the book, 
Crouch cogently raises the question of the 
long-term ability of the Indonesian military to 
continue to rule. While the army is to be 
credited for bringing a needed degree of poli- 
tical order and economic stability to a troubled 
country, Crouch’s following statement il- 
lustrates the uncertainty of the past, the pre- 
sent and the future. “Although civilian frustra- 
tion was acute, there seemed to be no prospect 
of removing the military from control of the 
government” (p. 351). Yet, in the long run, if 
the army can not remove the sources of that 
“frustration,” there is always the possibility of 
new conflict in the super-heated climate of 
Indonesian politics. 


STEPHEN SLOAN 
University of Oklahoma 


Making Budgets: Public Resource Allocation. 
By James N. Danziger. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, Sage Library of Social 
Research, Vol. 63, 1978. Pp. 225. $14.00, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


James Danziger’s well-organized volume on 
budgeting in British county boroughs should 
help us all see the variety of ways in which 
budgets can be used in political analysis. Nei- 
ther a methodological tour de force, nor a 
theoretical maze, his book tells how budgets 
may be analyzed in straightforward terms, 
points out the limitations and general argu- 
ments for each approach, and neatly uses his 
careful empirical studies to illuminate and 
bolster his admirable eclectic conclusions. His 
book will be of great interest to students and 
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scholars who wish to have a compact and 
informed introduction to the politics of budget- 
ing. 
Citing the relevant theoretical literature and 
assessing its political significance in concise 
terms, Danziger examines the variations of the 


` boroughs’ budgets using the four main frame- 


works for budgetary analysis: demographic, 
incrementalist, organizational and process ex- 
planations. Those who like definitive conclu- 
sions might be disappointed that he concludes 
budget analysis needs “alternative explana- 
tions” (p. 219); however, in doing so, they will 
also miss the point. Budgets are an extremely 
rich source of information about local decision 
making and local democracy. They also provide 
diverse ways of disaggregating and testing 
macro-theories which the organization of the 
book clearly illustrates. 

There has been considerable budgetary 
analysis of British towns and counties, the most 
ambitious previous attempt being Noel Boad- 
en’s Urban Policy-Making (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1971). Contrary to the 
impression of more enthusiastic American 
budgeteers, studying local budgets in Britain 
has a history pre-dating our discovery of this 
data pool: for example, Claus Moser’s and W. 
Scott’s British Towns (London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1961) which was written when local 
budget studies were only done in the United 
States by public finance experts. Local budgets 
also happened to be of immense interest to the 
early Victorian Benthamite reformer, Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, and to one of Britain’s most distin- 
guished chancellors of the exchequer, Sir 
George Goschen. All this means that sober 
reflection on what political science has added is 
welcome and useful. With less of an axe to 
grind than many who study budgets, Danziger 
helps us understand how much we have done 
and how much we have left to do. 

Why budgets vary depends as much on the 
questions asked as on methodology or even 
abstract theory. Danziger’s critique of the 
demographic explanations (pp. 82—83) will be 
welcomed by many for he shows how it 
represents a rather uncritical superimposition of 
sociological thinking on political analysis. The 
chapter on’ variations in budget allocations 
shows mastery of statistical skills and points to 
the need for further disaggregation of budget 
decisions. Whether this route will yield surpris- 
ing or very illuminating results remains in 
question, even with Danziger’s analysis. One 
wonders whether finding more statistical varia- 
tion as one breaks down major services into 
their components (p. 63) or deals with smaller 
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budget items (p. 75) might be simply an artifact 
of the method. The more surprising finding 
would be to have less variation as we subdivide 
budgets into smaller amounts. Whatever may be 
the results, Danziger’s use of simple measures 
like the coefficient of variation seems promising 
if one wants to capture internal variations of 
decision making rather than the tried, tested 
and over-applied correlational techniques which 
blur internal variation. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter deals with 
organizational explanations which have on the 
whole been neglected by political science. Here 
Danziger displays his own sensitivity to the 
internal workings of British local government 
and his mastery of more complex methods. 
Many can do these things separately, but 
bringing them together is ingenious and rare. He 
does this by simply describing the variety of 
local budget processes in the four towns he has 
studied in more detail. Alert to the limitations 
of more complex mathematical models, he 
makes a careful evaluation of the Cyert-March 
simulation of bargaining under conditions of 
uncertainty. He points out (p. 157) that ‘Cre- 
cine’s model of municipal spending permits five 
decisions per department which are only 
enough to last most municipal department 
heads until lunchtime. Of course, simulation is 
only the tip of the iceberg in organizational 
theory so one hopes that Danziger’s exploration 
will not be the limit of this avenue of inquiry. 

A refreshing and lively book on a subject 
that has been sifted through many sieves is not 
easy to write. Danziger’s firm grasp of the 
major theoretical distinctions surrounding 
budget analysis combined with a resourceful 
and flexible use of findings make his book 
valuable. 


DOUGLAS E. ASHFORD 
Cornell University 


Revolution and the Transformation of Socie- 
ties: A Comparative Study of Civilizations. 
By S. N. Eisenstadt. (New York: Free Press, 
1978. Pp. xvi + 348. $15.95.) 


This book, like much of Eisenstadt’s earlier 
work, is very difficult and time-consuming. I 
cannot pretend to have mastered its scope and 
detail, but its general thrust seems clear enough, 
and I examined a few of the major arguments 
with some care. 

The principal thesis of the study appears to 
be that revolution should be seen as a “special 
process through which social change and trans- 
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formation takes place” (pp. 9, 329), rather than 
as a special kind of change. The “pure,” “true,” 
or “classical” revolutions, also called “modern” 
revolutions, were the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands, the Great Rebellion and the Glorious 
Revolution in England, the American Revolu- 
tion, and the French Revolution (p. 173). (It is 
not clear whether the Russian, Chinese, and 
other communist revolutions were “pure,” al- 
though they appear to have been “modern.’’) 
These revolutions, however, are not treated 
consistently as processes: the author repeatedly 
refers to them as “far-reaching” changes or 
transformations, with particular scopes and 
goals (e.g., pp. 68, 173, 215, 334). Sweden, 
Denmark, and Switzerland, morever, were 
transformed as were those societies that experi- 
enced “pure” revolution without, however, 
going through the process of revolution (p. 
197). Perhaps the issue is only terminological: a 
distinction between “revolution” (a process) 
and “revolutionary transformation” (a result) is 
made early (p. xv), but it is not pursued. We 
also are told (p. 9) that there are “different 
types” of revolution, but subsequently nothing 
is said about those that are not “pure.” 

Eisenstadt’s concept of revolution, in short, 
is at best ambiguous. This in itself is not too 
serious. Although revolution might not be 
identical with a special process, something still 
could be said about the processes associated 
with the “far-reaching” changes normally con- 
sidered revolutionary. The author says that the 

‘structure of elites” explains “the dynamics of 
change of different societies” (p. 105). Yet he 
assumes that the concept of elite is precise and 
meaningful and, as far as I could determine, 
does not go beyond saying that, given the 
proper conditions, such as technological devel- 
opment, the more members of the elite there 
are and the more influence they have, the more 
likely that a revolutionary process will occur. 
There are, however, many apparently indepen- 
dent variables connected with revolutionary 
processes—characteristics of elite persons and . 
conditions under which they operatè, for exam- 
ple—so many that the study’s conclusions are 
presented as catalogues (eg., Ch. 7), The 
general theoretical relations among the items of 
these catalogues were most unclear. 

The kind of “grand theorizing” Eisenstadt 
has presented is impressive, but I learned little 
about civilizations from it. There were too 
many undefined concepts, too much borrowing 
from tired theories, such as the “‘class’’ analysis 
of revolution, and too many subtle distinctions. 
Reflecting that the fault may have been mine 
rather than the author’s, I looked more careful- 
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ly at a specific problem in which I have some 
interest and background: the nature of “‘tradi- 
tional” society—that is, the kind of society that 
preceded the modern and in which the revolu- 
tionary process (or change) occurred. 

Whether revolution is a process or a result, it 
was “modern”’—that is, an innovation—in the 
“pre-modern” society in which it occurred. The 
classic problem, of course, has been to account 
for the “pure” revolutions that occurred only 
in Western Europe and (marginally) in the 
United States, to discover something in the 
“pre-modern” societies of these areas that did 
not exist in “pre-modern” societies elsewhere. 
But, logically prior to this, there is the problem 
of specifying the nature of the “pre-modern,” 
or as it is often called the “traditional.” 
Eisenstadt’s treatment of traditionalism deals at 
length with what he calls patrimonial, tribal, 
city-state, imperial, and imperial-feudal regimes, 
with some attention to exceptional city-states 
and tribal federations. The imperial and imperi- 
al-feudal systems include the Russian, Byzan- 
tine, and Chinese empires and Islamic and 
Western European civilizations. 

Three chapters covering some 120 pages are 
devoted to a close examination, in the author’s 
complicated manner, of “patterns of change” in 
these traditional societies. At the end of this 
section (pp. 159-61), Eisenstadt concludes 
that low levels of technology and organization, 
a limited conception of the possibilities of 
human innovation, and the political policy of 
divide and rule limited the ‘transformative 
capacities” of traditional society. I encountered 
this rather conventional conclusion stated in 
ordinary language with relief, for now I knew 
what I had been reading for the preceding 117 
pages. When I then returned to analytic topics, 
such as the “structure of. centers” and “center- 
periphery relations,” and to the case-studies of 
specific regimes, I was more comfortable, but 
still I found’ only variations on the principal 
themes of traditionalism mentioned above. 

It seems to me that Eisenstadt’s model of 
traditionalism leads to the conclusion that 
traditionalism’s basic characteristics not only 
limit “far-reaching” transformations but also 
prevent them (pp. 160-61). In other words, his 
analysis has precisely the weakness he criticizes 
in the “structural-functional approach” (pp. 
26—27): stressing the interrelatedness of the 
components of a society—its ideology, stratifi- 
cation, elite members, social systems, technolo- 
gy, what-have-you—results in a logical construct 
that cannot even acknowledge “fundamental 
change,” much less account for it. This, in my 
opinion, is the lesson to be learned from the 
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present book: the comparative method, applied 
to “governments” or to “civilizations,” is static 
and backward-looking. No matter how broad 
the scope and how refined the distinctions, 
revolution (as either process or result) cannot 
be understood in the way the author here has 
tried to understand it. 

As a postscript, I do not believe it captious 
to take issue with the dust jacket: I cannot see 
how the book could provide “an entirely new 
dimension” to and an “important break- 
through” in the study of revolution, nor create 
“an eminently useful vantage point” from 
which to understand present and future civiliza- 
tions. 


C. W. CASSINELLI 
University of Washington 


Political Development and Bureaucracy in Lib- 
ya. Omar I. El-Fathaly, Monte Palmer and 
' Richard Chackerian. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1977. Pp. ix + 122. $12.50.) 


Libya today is a unique specimen in the 
Middle East political aquarium. Like the states 
of Arabia, it remains a largely tribal-patriarchal 
society, endowed with great oil wealth, and just 
beginning to mobilize socially. But unlike the 
case in the Arabian states, a “modernizing” 
middle-class military leadership, on the Nasirite 
model, has made a breakthrough at the center, 
displacing the tribal monarchy by coup d’état, 
poising itself atop the bureaucracy and repress- 
ing the rudiments of party and ideological 
politics in the name of national unity. Thus, 
like its Nasirite predecessors, Libya’s special 
problem is to bridge the gap between state and 
society and mobilize the population for devel- 
opment. But in Libya the response has taken a 
peculiar twist which, seeming to mix puritanical 
desert Islam with radical mass-organizational 
practices, leaves the observer baffled. This book 
is valuable because it gives some fascinating 
glimpses of these developments, and because, 
owing to a laudable collaboration between 
Libyan and Western social scientists, it brings to 
the analysis empirical techniques and evidence. 

One survey, showing that the bulk of Libya’s 
rural population hold strong particularistic, 
fatalistic and non-participant attitudes and sup- 
port their traditional tribal leaders, and another 
survey, showing that these leaders are them- 
selves indisposed to change and hostile to the 
tegime’s efforts to penetrate their local bas- 
tions, suggest the challenge faced by the new 
leadership. Its first response, essentially bureau- 
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cratic, was to replace traditionals with modern- 
izing officials at the levers of local government, 
but attitude surveys show that, owing to the 
low priority the new officials gave to popular 
participation, they failed to win local political 
leadership. A subsequent effort to create a 
single party on the Egyptian model likewise 
foundered on excessive bureaucratization and 
the tenacity of traditional leadership. It was a 
perception of these mobilizational failures, ac- 
cording to the authors, which led Qaddafi to 
embark on his famous “‘cultural revolution,” 
culminating in the erection of a new political 
structure called ‘People’s Power.” This is a 
Soviet-style pyramid of locally elected popular 
assemblies and committees which elect provin- 
cial and ultimately national bodies, vested in 
principle with powers of legislation and control 
of the executive. The evidence suggests that the 
new system has succeeded at least to the extent 
of recruiting a new third type of leadership, 
distinguishable from the traditional chiefs by 
their modest origins, and from the officials by 
anti-bureaucratic attitudes. Unfortunately, the 
authors do not give us attitude data on their 
orientation toward modernization and tradi- 
tion, nor do they explain why a population 
evidently committed to its tribal chieftains did 
not elect them as their representatives. 

The book could be challenged for a too-un- 
critical acceptance of the regime’s own defini- 
tion of the problem, namely that the obstacles 
to participation lay mainly in the traditional 
character of the population and the influence 
of tribal leaders. Owing to this approach, the 
authors take no cognizance of the serious 
doubts raised by Ruth First (Libya: The Elusive 
Revolution, Harmondsworth, England, 1974), 
as to the willingness or competence of the 
new leaders to mobilize participation. Accord- 
ing to her, the regime has refused to allow the 
development of a true revolutionary party, 
virtually excluded politically active progressive 
intellectuals from.a share of power, and, while 
calling for popular participation, “suffocates 
any political action or thought not initiated by 
the state.” The authors could also have con- 
sidered whether “People’s Power” might be less 
a modern mobilization instrament than a new 
variant of old Islamic practices—some mixture 
.of prophecy and patriarchal chieftainship which 
consults with the people, but reserves all 
decisions to itself and brooks no opposition. 
Methodologically, one can quarrel with the 
operationalization of several of the attitude 
dimensions. A more serious defect is the abom- 
inable organization and editing of the book. 
The chapters are badly integrated, repetitious, 
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overlapping parallel presentations rather than a 
continuous and coherent argument. Chapter 3, 
a badly written mishmash of others, has no 
place in the book, and the last chapter, a rather 
esoteric discussion of public administration 
theory, seems barely related to the main thrust 
of the study. There are also numerous typo- 
graphical and stylistic errors. Unfortunately, 
the format and presentation does credit neither 


“to the authors’ research nor the judgment of 


their editor. 
RAYMOND A. HINNEBUSCH 
American University in Cairo 


In Search of Identity: An Autobiography. By 
Anwar el-Sadat. (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1977. Pp. viii + 360. $12.95.) 


The significance of autobiographies to politi- 
cal research has been widely debated by 
scholars. As self-portraits, autobiographies are 
too often designed to accentuate the positive 
aspects of a given leader’s personal attributes 
and behavior. Well-written autobiographies of 
leaders in office could well constitute an 
effective means of projecting a favorable image 
to maximize public support; to the leaders of 
yesteryear these self-portraits or memoirs are a 
means “to set the record straight” by justifying 
their actions taken while in office. In either 
case it is safe to assume that virtually all such 
volumes are self-serving in varying degrees; 
nevertheless, they should not be dismissed as 
exercises in propaganda. When analyzed proper- 
ly, autobiographies can be a most valuable 
source of data for historians and political 
scientists alike. 

To writers of conventional history, autobi- 
ographies constitute “received” or “official” 
sources of fact and interpretation which are 
scrutinized along with other source materials in 
their efforts to reconstruct past environments 
of human activity. To students of political 
leadership, on the other hand, autobiographies 
are often indispensable as a source of data to 
determine the basis of elite behavior. President 
Sadat’s In Search of Identity is no exception. It 
tells us perhaps as much about the man and his 
milieu as did Charles de Gaulle’s memoirs and 
Richard Nixon’s most revealing self-portrait, 
Six Crises. 

Indeed, in contrast to the conventional 
historian, the primary concern of the student 
of leadership is. not the validity of facts 
as such, but the autobiographer’s personal view 
of specific events, personalities and develop- 
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ments which have affected his life since his 
formative years. In this sense the Sadat 
memoirs contain substantial information if one 
is concerned with identifying the components 
of his basic character and personality—how he 
orients himself toward the world environment, 
toward the Arab-Israeli conflict, the great 
powers and the sweep of history itself. In 
Sadat’s case one can identify and trace the 
modalities of interaction between his character 
and his evolving environment and point to 
certain patterns of behavior which are likely to 
repeat themselves in his dealings with both 
friends and adversaries. 

It follows that In Search of Identity is a 
veritable treasure chest for psycho-historians 
and elite theorists. However, two words of 
caution need be said before a serious psycho- 
logical study is contemplated. First, memoirs 
constitute a good starting point and the need 
for additional data is a certainty. Second, the 
scholar must resist the temptation of blindly 
applying purely Western psychological con- 
structs and paradigms to the study of a non- 
Western personage. The use of Freudian meth- 
odology, for example, would almost certainly 
produce scientifically untenable results. Even 
Erik Eriksons seminal study of Gandhi is 
plagued to an extent by the problem of cultural 
relativism. What is needed is an eclectic theore- 
tical framework which is not psychoculturally 
blind to peculiarly Egyptian traits of personali- 
ty and environment. 

Meanwhile, what Sadat has chosen to tell us 
about himself confirms the impressions of 
outside observers. True to his deep roots in his 
native Munufiyyaha province, he is a most 
patient and careful planner and master of 
timing. Lacking the political “capital” of his 
charismatic predecessor Gamal Abd al-Nasser, 
Sadat possesses an unusual shrewdness, flexibili- 
ty and sensitivity to the world milieu. Perhaps 
the most salient pattern that emerges is his 
tendency to take sudden dramatic initiatives 
calculated to surprise and shock foe and friend 
alike. Buffeted ,by problems that seem to defy 
quick solutions, Sadat uses dramatic exploits as 
a source of domestic legitimation and as a 
means of placing his Arab, Israeli and American 
counterparts on the defensive. In this sense the 
parallel between Sadat’s dramatic moves—the 
Soviet exodus of 1972, the Oct. 1973 War, the 
Jerusalem visit~and Nasser’s performance are 
more than striking. However, Sadat is less 
rhetorical and far more cautious with respect to 
Israel and other potential adversaries. In plan- 
ning his quantum initiatives Sadat is a loner; his 
decision making is a very personal and private 
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matter pursued in cool detachment through a 
mixture of rational analysis and intuition. His 
political behavior springs from a strong sense of 
self-confidence forged in prison and years of 
revolutionary activity, and from the deeply 
held convictions of a proud Egyptian national- 
ist. 

Ignorance of Sadat’s basic character traits 
has led to underestimation of his potential for 
successful leadership by political leaders, schol- 
ars and seers alike. The Egyptian president is 
painfully aware that his and Egypt’s capabilities 
have been repeatedly underestimated by Israel, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and others. 
This he has turned to his advantage by unleash- 
ing “shock effect” initiatives when least ex- 
pected. 

Readers of differing perspectives will find a 
great deal in these memoirs which might be 
considered objectionable. Indeed, there are a 
number of gaps in Sadat’s account which betray 
the Egyptian leader’s blind spots and shortcom- 
ings. A case in point is Sadat’s general uncon- 
cern with the economic situation at home 
which reflects his order of priorities the first of 
which is Arab-Israeli peacemaking. Meanwhile, 
the home front is bound to remain a vulnerable 
area for the Egyptian president in the foresee- 
able future. Another possible danger is the 
tendency to achieve a world-wide impact as 
peacemaker too zealously, although Sadat is 
too much of a pragmatic politician to engage in 
messianic acrobatics. 


RICHARD H. DEKMEJIAN 
State University of New York, Binghamton 


Black Power in South Africa: The Evolution of 
an Ideology. By Gail M. Gerhart. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 
364. $14.50.) 


Over the years black political aspirations in 
South Africa have constantly been blocked by 
the white system and Africans have only 
marginally participated in the realm of white 
politics. But this has never meant that Africans 
have not engaged in politics. Within the nation- 
alist movements, political recruitment, political 
socialization, and the aggregation and articula- 
tion of interests have all occurred with increas- 
ing intensity. Despite harsh and overwhelming 
difficulties and the hostility of the white 
system, Africans have financed and organized 
nationalist movements, held meetings, dissemi- 
nated publications, communicated with 
branch organizations, and traveled across the 
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country often at grave personal cost. It is 
possible to trace a linear development in Afri- 
can politics from the African National Congress 
(ANC) in 1912, whose leaders sought accept- 
ance by the white system for an educated elite, 
to the violence and militancy of the Soweto 
generation of the 1970s. Indeed, the increasing 
violence, both physical and psychological, done 
to Africans by the white system has been 
reflected in a parallel frustration and escalation 
of violence by some blacks. 

Many questions have arisen concerning the 
politicization of Africans in South Africa. How 
deep have the differences been between the 
ANC and the more militant Pan-Africanist 
Congress (PAC)? What factors have led some 
Africans to commit themselves to a violent 
tather than constitutional struggle? Why have 
some factions accepted the involvement of 
white liberals and others rejected -it? What 
would be the place of whites in a future black 
state? What means would be acceptable for the 
achievement of black political goals? What 
relationship has existed between the black 
urban elite and the masses? And finally, to 
what extent are factors such as age, personality, 
class, and personal experience relevant to the 
differing strands of African political thought? 

Gail Gerhart, in an important study, Black 
Power in South Africa: The Evolution of an 
Ideology, addresses many of these fundamental 
questions. She looks at the divisions of black 
leadership and the evolution of black conscious- 
ness in the 1940s and 1950s by leaders such as 
Anton Lambede, Jordan Ngubane and Asby 
Peter Mda. These were political leaders and 
theorists who were concerned with the psycho- 
logical damage done to Africans in a white- 
dominated society and who sought to inspire 
the masses with a sense of their own dignity 
which they believed in turn might lead to 
political action. 

Gerhart correctly traces and analyzes the 
evolution of this increasingly significant strain 
of African political thought and examines the 
role of the African urban intelligentsia in the 
process. The distinction she draws between 
orthodox or “Black Power” nationalism and 
what might be called the liberal or non-racial 
nationalism of the ANC is vital to our under- 
standing of African politics in the period since 
the Second World War. Orthodox African na- 
tionalism (also sometimes called “exclusivist 
nationalism”) defines South Africa as a country 
belonging to Africans by right of first posses- 
sion, and on the grounds that they are the great 
majority of the population. Furthermore, for 
the orthodox nationalist, whites are guests in 
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the African house permitted to remain in Africa 
only on terms set down by their indigenous 
hosts. Non-racial nationalism has aimed at a 
pluralistic sharing of power, while orthodox 
nationalism has tended towards a “‘winner- - 
take-all” view, with Africans winning power to 
control the state and, ultimately, the economy 
through the state. Orthodox nationalism for the 
most part leaves the future fate of whites 
unclear, apart from suggesting that they should 
somehow merge themselves into the predomi- 
nant African population. 

The overriding question is whether these 
strands of thought and action constitute a 
fully fledged ideology or even an emerging 
ideology. More accurately, at this point, they 
are perhaps expressions of militancy. Ideology 
implies an all-encompassing integrated system 
of social and political action and thought, and 
as such differs from the more restricted notion 
of militancy. Violence and revolutionary strate- 
gies do not in themselves constitute an ideolo- 
gy. While there are clearly ideological elements 
in the thinking of more militant African lead- 
ers, it is doubtful whether an ideology has 
emerged. Most Africans continue to see the 
struggle as one against apartheid, but large 
numbers still differ with the more militant 
approach to resolving the problem. An ideology 
should receive validation and acceptance by at 
least a significant segment of the masses or else 
it remains a theoretical concept. 

Gerhart’s analysis is provocative and interest- 
ing. She is aware that she has deliberately 
overdrawn the ideological positions in order to 
make distinctions clear, and her device suc- 
ceeds. Her polarized position emphasizes the 
roots of militancy in South Africa and points to 
the increasing possibility of violent upheaval in 
that country. 

Without doubt this is one of the most 
important books to emerge in Southern African 
studies in the past several years. It is an 
interesting fusion of theory, analysis and his- 
torical information. The book not only helps us 
to understand important figures of the past, but 
also the relevance of contemporary leaders such 
as the late Steve Biko and Robert Sobukwe. 
Perhaps the greatest importance of Black Pow- 
er in South Africa is that it provides us with 
insights into a future in which black power and 
white intransigence might confront each other. 


PATRICK O’MEARA 
Indiana University 
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Health Insurance Bargaining: Foreign Léssons 
for Americans. By William A. Glaser. (New 
York: Gardner Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 265. 
$18.00.) 


That this book can’t be given unqualified 
praise is a reflection more on the state of the 
discipline than on the quality of this work. 
Glaser defines national health insurance quite 
conventionally as a method for organizing a 
country’s spending for doctors, hospitals and 
other providers of health services for all citi- 
zens. Reasoning that the United States is the 
only industrial democracy without a broad- 
gauged public health insurance plan and that we 
may soon adopt a comprehensive program, 
Glaser concludes that we should learn from the 
experience of other nations. 

Approximately 80 percent of the book is 
given to a country-by-country description of 
the national health insurance schemes in Cana- 
da, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Great Britain. In each case, Glaser focuses 
on describing the structure of the health in- 
surance system with particular stress on the 
machinery used to determine physicians’ fees. 
Except for Great Britain,. where National 
Health Service doctors are direct public em- 
ployees, sick funds similar to Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield receive and disburse funds for health 
services, using a fee schedule developed by 
negotiation between the largest medical associa- 
tion and a semi-autonomous public agency. The 
character and structure of these negotiations is 
described in some detail and the strengths and 
weaknesses of each national health insurance 
system are listed by the author. Lamentably, 
the book contains no comparative economic 
statistics. A- comparative analysis of the median 
income of doctors and the percent of GNP 
allocated to health services in each country 
surveyed might be revealing and certainly 
would have increased the utility of this book. 

European experience may not be a particu- 
larly good predictor of the pace or direction of 
the American move toward national health 
insurance. When national health insurance was 
phased-in abroad, occupational groups were 
covered successively. Among the national 
health bills pending in the Congress, only the 
Kennedy bill proposes a full-blown, European- 
style national health insurance plan. Competing 
bills, according to Glaser, “do not constitute 
national health insurance at all and are methods 
of ... expanding existing nonprofit and for- 
profit insurance” (p. 210). The competing bills 
maintain the “usual and reasonable charge” 
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method for determining the doctor’s fee and 
expand medicare health insurance to include 
children, the unemployed, and victims of cata- 
strophic illness. 

Implementation of national health insurance 
in the countries surveyed commonly produced 
certain policy problems which might be antici- 
pated in the United States should the Congress 
pass the Kennedy health bill. In every case, 
national health insurance was based on a 
negotiated fee schedule rather than the “uni- 
form and reasonable fee” system used by 
medicare. In most cases, introduction of nation- 
al health insurance led to the development of 
militant unionism among hospital’ doctors, in- 
terns, and residents and consequent large and 
unanticipated increases in the cost of hospital 
care. To complicate fiscal problems, national 
health insurance costs not covered by em- 
ployer-employee contribution must be covered 
from general revenues. Thus, national health. 
insurance is inherently entitlement legislation 
and government expenditures for national 
health services are uncontrollable in precisely 
the same sense that social security costs are 
uncontrollable. 

The European experience, as explained by 
Glaser, suggests that the adoption of national 
health insurance in the United States will 
occasion a radical restructuring of relationships 
within the medical fraternity and between the 
medical fraternity and the government. Adopt- 
ing national health insurance will also signal the 
fiscal and organizational expansion of the fed- 
eral government into a new and important area 
of activity. Health Insurance Bargaining has 
made an important contribution to the develop- 
ing literature on this timely topic. 


GAYLE AVANT 
Baylor University 


Fascism in the Contemporary World: Ideology, 
Evolution, Resurgence. By Anthony James 
Joes. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. 
Pp. xvi + 238. $17.50, cloth; $8.50, paper.) 


Central to this book is the argument that 
fascist regimes similar in ideology and structure 
to Mussolini’s in Italy constitute a logical and 
quite rational response to the problems of 
modernization in late-developing nations. An- 
thony James Joes views fascism not as an 
aberration that can be exorcised or wished 
away and certainly not as a phenomenon of a 
given time and place—i.e., Europe between the 
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wars. Rather, he sees fascism as arising and 
continuing to arise as a definite reaction to the 
need for discipline, order, and authority in 
modernizing nations torn by factionalism and 
the possibilities of disintegration and seeking to 
achieve integral national development. 

In this study Joes explores the similarities 
between past and contemporary fascisms and 
seeks to explain the circumstances in which 
fascism develops, to whom it is attractive, and 
what its recent reemergence signifies. In the 
first part of the book he examines the develop- 
ment of fascism in Italy and uses the Mussolini 
tregime as his prototype. He arrives at a defini- 
tion of fascism that stresses the following 
factors: nationalism, repudiation of parliamen- 
tary liberalism, statism, productionism,’ cor- 
poratism, authoritarianism, and elitism. Armed 
with this model, Joes proceeds in part 2 to an 
examination of fascism in the developing world. 
He finds characteristics of and tendencies 
toward his fascist model in regimes as varied as 
Meiji Japan, Peróns Argentina, Nkrumah’s 
Ghana, Nasser’s Egypt, and the present Bra- 
zilian and Peruvian regimes. 

Joes writes in the provocative manner of A. 
James: Gregor, whose writings on fascism he 
quotes often and who has added a foreword to 
the book, and his analysis contributes many 
insights. He argues forcefully for understanding 
the complex multicausality of Italian fascism 
rather than relying on any single, monocausal 
- explanation. He develops some fascinating part- 

allels between the Italian situation prior to 
Mussolini’s coming to power (delayed and 
dependent economic growth and industrializa- 
tion, incomplete national integration, unsuc- 
cessful experimentation with Western liberal- 
ism) and the frustrations felt and the search for 
new, alternative models experienced by many 
developing nations today. He concludes pro- 
vocatively that for Third World leaders fascism 
represents a more widespread and attractive 
` response to the wrenching problems of modern- 
ization than does either liberalism or socialism. 

Although many of Joes’ arguments and 
analyses are interesting and persuasive, the 
book also gives rise to a number of problems. 
Probably the foremost is the use of the term 
“fascism.” First, many students of fascism in 
Italy would define it quite differently from 
Joes, perhaps stressing its totalitarian nature, its 
secret police, its racial persecution, its “be- 
-hemoth” qualities, as distinct from the rather 
mild authoritarianism described in this book. 
Second, Joes has a problem in his effort to 
apply the fascist model to the present-day 
developing nations. On the one hand, there is so 
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much emotive content to the term “fascism” 
that its use as a precise analytical tool has been 
almost entirely lost. On the other, it strains 
credulity to use the term in reference to such 
varied persons and regimes as Nasser, Perón, 
Vargas, Nkrumah, Senghor, Nyerere, and the 
Brazilian and Peruvian militaries, a number of 
whom consider themselves syndicalists, social- 
ists, or perhaps corporativists, but certainly not 
fascists. 

In using the fascist label to describe such 
diverse regimes, Joes has both cast his explana- 
tory net too wide and got himself in a mesh of 
troubles. If he had focused, as other scholars 
are presently doing, on the nationalist, statist, 
corporatist, authoritarian, developmentalist, 
and elitist nature of these systems, both the 
Italian prototype and the Third World parallels, 
he would have been on much more analytically 
surer—and safer—ground. It is the use of the 
term fascism and its broad sweep—too broad— 
that gets Joes in difficulties, as it has Gregor. 
One senses that Joes recognized this, albeit too 
late, since he has a fascinating appendix called 
“A Closer Look at Corporatism” which is far 
less emotionally charged than is his fascism 
analysis. Had Joes proceeded to examine the 
Mussolini system and those Third World nations 
he discusses in terms of the more neutral set of 
characteristics he himself had identified, he 
would have produced a sounder analysis. As it 
is, one must pick through the analysis for its 
useful insights since the main theme is not 
argued convincingly. 


HOWARD J. WIARDA 
University of Massachusetts 


Divided Loyalties: British Regional Assertion 
and European Integration, Edited by Martin 
Kolinsky. (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Hu- 
manities Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 216. $19.25.) 


How can the United Kingdom accommodate 
two apparently opposing forces of radical poli- 
tical change, European integration and the 
devolution of power to regional assemblies? 
The question could as well be asked of Belgium, 
France, Italy or Spain, each of which is 
experiencing the simultaneous stresses imposed 
by integration and sub-state nationalism. These 
came to a head in Britain after the general 
election of October 1974 which saw the Scot- 
tish Nationalist party emerge as the second 
largest in Scotland and Plaid Cymru make 
important gains in Wales. Because of internal 
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party divisions the Labour government had 
already committed itself to reviewing British 
membership in the EEC and this was put toa 
referendum and approved in June 1975. In the 
fall of 1976 proposals to establish regional 
assemblies in Scotland and Wales were intro- 
duced in Parliament. 

This book, a collaborative effort by 12 
British scholars; does not take us far beyond 
the question with which we started—how can 
_ the two policies be accommodated?—but it 

does make a useful contribution by setting the 
scene and clarifying some of the problems. It 
describes the attitudes of the political parties 
and other groups and identifies three sets of 
relationships which have to be considered—the 
U.K. and the EEC; the U.K. and the regions, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland; and the 
EEC and the regions, a particularly interesting 
new topic. Edward Moxon-Browne, for exam- 
ple, finds that direct relations between North- 
ern Ireland and the EEC are bringing a new 
dimension to the Irish problem. Martin Kolin- 
sky discusses changes in parliamentary activity 
and, in the best essay in the collection, Helen 
Wallace deals with the constitutional and ad- 
ministrative problems posed by integration and 
devolution. She is particularly effective in 
placing them in a context which includes civil 
service and local government reforms between 
1964 and 1975. The result, she argues, has been 
an unsettling climate of continuous administra- 
tive reorganization. 

The great failure of British government in 
this period of great activity is summed up by 
Wallace when she writes, “No clear conception 
of a wider strategy of constitutional change has 
at any point been evident” (p. 91). This is also 
the great weakness of the book. More than a 
decade of feverish activity has left us with no 
clear sense of constitutional coherence in the 
United Kingdom. Kilbrandon’s Royal Commis- 
sion on the Constitution, which recommended 
devolution, refused to review the constitution 
in any fundamental sense. But for the referen- 
dum defeat last March, the U.K. might soon be 
governed in six different ways, Scotland by an 
assembly with executive and legislative powers, 
Wales by an assembly with only executive 
powers, Northern Ireland by some form of 
power-sharing and England by the U.K. Parlia- 
ment. That Parliament would also have certain 
responsibilities for the U.K. as a whole and the 
EEC would have authority over the country as 
a member of the community. This would 
amount to six different, if overlapping, levels of 
authority. Furthermore, the relationships be- 
tween these levels would be ambiguous, largely 
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because of the uncertainties inherent in an 
unwritten constitution and the mle of parlia- 
mentary supremacy. The authors are aware of 
this constitutional chaos but do not address it 
directly or explore remedies. 

This constitutional disarray has a number of 
explanations. First, as Wallace suggests, co- 
herent policy making is inhibited by the in- 
ternal divisions within the major parties. Sec- 
ond, the government has reacted to the fait 
accompli of the EEC and the threat of disinte- 
grative sub-nationalism with policies which are 
primarily expedients rather than reasoned con- 
stitutional innovations. Third, since the days of 
Irish home rule, the United Kingdom has 
tesponded to challenges to the regime by trying 
to legislate radical changes in political institu- 
tions without radically changing the principle 
of parliamentary supremacy. This process con- 
tinues today and is a tribute not to a flexible 
constitution but to an inflexible one. Fourth, 
the constitution and the Westminster model 
both operate to centralize power in the hands 
of the executive and the bureaucracy. Those 
who have power are pathologically unwilling to 
surrender it and one of the ironies of devolu- 
tion and integration is that, as this book 
demonstrates, the central government has been 
strengthened as it acts to coordinate policies 
between the U.K., Europe and the regions. 

These essays, and most British academic 
writing, share with the government and the 
major parties an apparent unwillingness to 
come to terms with the real condition of the 
constitution. 


ALAN J. WARD 
College of William and Mary 


The Working Class in Welfare Capitalism: Work, 
Unions and Politics in Sweden. By Walter 
Korpi. (London and Boston: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1978. Pp. xxi +448. $25.00.) 


Since Marquis Childs’ Sweden: The Middle 
Way (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), 
Sweden has held quite a fascination for Ameri- 
cans. Here was a powerful labor movement 
which successfully engineered an alternative to 
the fascist and communist polarization of the 
1930s with its pursuit of welfare state Keynese- 
anism. The result was, or so it seemed, class 
harmony. As most advanced nations followed 
step in the postwar era, the class harmony 
thesis was generalized to all affluent societies in 
the form of “end of ideology” or “logic of 
indusirialism” theories. Reality followed by 
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social research has generally invalidated these 
optimistic assumptions but, unfortunately, re- 
search has not yet given us much information 


on what, alternatively, the real nature of. 


modern class politics is. Walter Korpi, one of 
the most interesting Swedish sociologists, gives 
this old debate a remarkable twist and offers a 
new perspective on working-class politics which 
demands serious attention. 

In his central thesis Korpi delivers a simul- 
taneous attack on pluralism and simplistic 
Marxism. He holds that the Swedish social 
democratic welfare state (it is unclear whether 
we can generalize beyond Sweden) has not 
made workers embrace bourgeois society, nor 
has it arrested the formation of a socialist 
consciousness. 

Korpi understands class conflict in terms of 
a political process model which stipulates that 
the nature of conflict varies with the distribu- 
` tion of power resources in civil and political 
society. The militancy of French workers, for 
example, may reflect their lack of power 
resources just as the tranquility of Swedish 
industrial relations may testify to the vast 
power of working-class organizations. The ac- 
cumulation of class power is not merely the 
immediate result of inherent tendencies in 
capitalism’s maturation, but is also conditioned 
by the political and economic achievements of 
the labor movement itself. Power resources 
flow from the level of working-class solidarity 
which, in turn, depends on the types of reforms 
and class organization which have evolved. 
Moreover, the growth of power accelerates the 
drive towards democratic socialism because 
additional power resources will be brought to 
bear on lingering social inequalities, 

The bulk of Korpi’s monograph subjects this 
general theory to the empirical test. Following 
a brief profile of the history of the Swedish 
labor movement, Korpi marches us through a 
detailed analysis of working-class attitudes 
based on a sample of Swedish metal workers. 
He covers an amazing variety of issues such as 
extrinsic-intrinsic job satisfaction, shop floor 
conditions, union leadership and structure, 
worker influence, and so on. The treatment is 
methodologically excellent, but substantively a 
little tedious and at times the variables appear 
rather peripheral to the book’s central argu- 
ment. The sample is large and often the 
coefficients reported are not especially strong. 
The cumulative evidence, however, manages to 
destroy conventional myths of a prevailing 
economism and narrow instrumentalist work- 
ing-class consciousness. The workers do appear 
to view themselves as part of a collectivity with 
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a strong sense of class solidarity; such is true of 
Swedish metal workers, at any rate. 

About half of the book is devoted to the 
metal worker sample, and that seems extrava- 
gant. Korpi introduces one new variable after 
another and they cover an extraordinarily 
broad range. In effect, the reader is overloaded 
with attitudinal dimensions and their precise 
theoretical relevance is not always clearly 
stated. A few carefully chosen relationships 
would, I believe, have convinced us equally 
effectively. 

But the chief problem with metal worker 
attitudes is that they speak only indirectly to 


‘the critical question of class politics and power 


resources. The utility of Korpi’s findings is 
somewhat limited when, in the final chapters, 
Korpi returns to these issues. Here the power 
position of the labor movement, the Social 
Democratic party in particular, is examined in 
light of its class support, the emergent alliance 
between manual and white-collar workers, and 
the programmatic shift towards economic de- 
mocracy. The Social Democrats’ traditional 
dependence on private economic growth is seen 
as conditioned by their lack of sufficient 
power. The adoption of the Meidner plan for 
economic democracy, however, attests to the 
radical shifts occurring in the Social Democrats’ 
underlying power base. The hypothesis offered 
is that these shifts are of sufficient magnitude 
realistically to raise the demand for socialism 
on the political agenda. 

The possession of a decisive degree of power 
rests on a number of key variables, one being 
the consciousness and solidarity present in the 
working class; secondly, the role of the manual 
workers’ union federation—the LO; thirdly, the 
white-collar federation—the TCO; and finally, 
the Social Democratic party. The massive pow- 
er of the LO, which represents about 90 
percent of manual workers, is clear. It has made 
massive inroads into managerial prerogatives. 
Since the potential for economic democracy 
and democratic socialism is contingent on the 
TCO, we need to know the extent to which the 
white-collar workers will align themselves with 
LO workers and the Social Democratic party. 
Korpi argues that the TCO’s position is converg- 
ing with that of the LO and that its politics are 
coming closer to the Social Democratic party: 
this formidable coalition is already in the 
making. With regard to the Social Democratic 
party, we need to know its capacity for 
mobilizing an electoral majority. 

The latter two factors are not convincingly 
argued. The party’s election performance has 
been slipping since 1968, and it is presently in 
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opposition. Korpi’s data indicate a substantial 
drift of working-class votes towards the Center 
party on the right, and they even suggest that 
the Social Democrats are losing their hold over 
younger-generation workers. Gains among 
white-collar workers are insufficient to offset 
losses among manual workers, and with a 
weakening grip on the young, the party’s future 
appears problematic. The absence of a more 
extensive treatment of the TCO also hampers 
Korpi’s argument. For instance, it would be 
helpful to know what rank and file white-collar 
workers think of economic democracy. 

This is one of those books which disappoints 
at first reading, but later begins to creep up on 
you and demands that you seriously rethink 
old, comfortable ideas. It has flaws and loose 
ends which certainly have nothing to do with 
the author’s scholarly qualities, but which 
attest to the inevitable gap which must occur 
when a challenging and ambitious theory con- 
fronts insufficient data. The long attitude sur- 
vey may be tedious reading, but the study asa 
whole is intellectually exciting and provocative. 
There are not many books on this theme of 
equal stature. Also, it is easily the best treat- 
ment of Swedish class politics available in 
English or, for that matter, in Swedish. It 
demonstrates just how far Sweden—and the 
study of politics—has developed since Marquis 
Childs. Korpi may not exactly prove that the 
working class remains the “gravedigger of cap- 
italism,” but he does make a strong case for 
why we should study this issue in today’s 
welfare state. 


GOsTA ESPING-ANDERSEN 
Harvard University 


Eurocommunism: A New Kind of Commun- 
ism? By Annie Kriegel. (Stanford, Calif:: 
Hoover Institution, 1978. Pp. xiii + 131. 
$12.00.) 


Annie Kriegel wrote this short essay nearly 
two years ago in response to a valid question 
posed by many at that time: is Eurocommun- 
ism a new kind of communism? Does it 
represent a potential challenge to Soviet leader- 
ship of the communist world similar to the 
challenges of the Yugoslav and Chinese commu- 
nists? To answer these questions, Kriegel first 
looks at three leading definitions of the Euro- 
communist movement. To those who see it asa 
new variety of communism that combines 
socialism and freedom, Kriegel responds that 
for all the references to civil rights, bourgeois 
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freedoms, pluralism, renunciation of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, etc., the Eurocom- 
munist parties continue to practice a demo- 
cratic centralism which badly undermines their 
new-found commitment to tolerance of con- 
tending ideas and the democratic process. The 
second possible definition of Eurocommunism, 
according to Kriegel, is that it is a regional 
strategy for the conquest of state power. Given 
its limitation to France, Spain and -Italy, we 
probably ought then to call it SemiSouthern- 
Eurocommunism. 

But more importantly, Kriegel points out 
that on major questions, these three parties are 
by no means unanimous. Thus she contrasts the 
timidity of PCF and PCI criticism of the Soviet 
Union with Carillo and the PCE’s more aggres- 
sive stance. On foreign policy questions, such as 
NATO and European construction, she con- 
trasts the views of the PCI and PCE versus those 
of the PCF. On domestic programs she groups 
the PCF and PCE versus the PCI. These shifting 
coalitions lead Kriegel to stress the third defini- 
tion of Eurocommunism—national communism. 
Thus Eurocommunism represents a “tempta- 
tion” on the part of independent Western 
European Communist parties to “escape from 
the ruins of Stalinism” (p. xi) in their own 
individual ways. Nevertheless, Kriegel finds the 
temptation hardly overwhelming and remains 
unimpressed with the Eurocommunists’ efforts 
to distance themselves from their Stalinist pasts 
or from the Soviet Union. 

Kriegel goes on to note that each of these 
definitions contains some truth, though always 
qualified. What then, she asks, are the obstacles 
to the full development of the “as yet mostly 
undifferentiated embryo of Eurocommunism?” 
(p. 54) First, Soviet hostility; second, the fact 
that the Eurocommunist label has not appre- 
ciably increased the voting strength of those 
parties; third, the lack of room for maneuver. 
That is, the Eurocommunists are not alone on 
the left—close by are the democratic socialists, 
the gauchistes, the Neo-Marxists, etc. So the 
Eurocommunists are in limbo, because “the 
alloy of verbal radicalism, practical reformism, 
and strategic nationalism, besides being likely 
to break down because of the inherent incom- 
patibility of its components, is not capable of 
providing its own legitimacy” (p. 58). 

There are three scenarios open to Eurocom- 
munist development, according to Kriegel. Re- 
turn to traditional orthodoxy, rupture with the 
Soviet Union, continuation of the present—con- 
fused—course. Kriegel concludes that this last 
scenario is the most likely one. After all, she 
argues, when compared to the communist 
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world’s attention to Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East, Eurocommunism is a peripheral, 
not a major, communist development. 

Kriegel’s book was one of the first to raise 
interesting questions and outline options with 
regard to Eurocommunism—yet that is precisely 
the problem. Written originally in French in the 
spring of 1977, published in English in the 
summer of 1978, the book is now outdated, 
superceded. Of what use, for example, is the 
final third of a book which speculates on what 
would happen once the united left in France 
won the March 1978 legislative elections? In 
fact, the PCF decision to sabotage that united 
left victory has shed new light on Eurocom- 
munist development. If the Eurocommunists 
are really committed to the (democratic) eman- 
cipation of the European working class (their 
logical aim, according to Kriegel), why do they 
favor governments of national union with con- 
servative or centrist elements, rather than union 
of the left governments? The French Com- 
munist party courts the Gaullists while ve- 
hemently criticizing the Socialists; the Italian 
Communist party seeks power with Christian 
Democrats rather than with Socialists; the 
Spanish Communist party speaks favorably of 
the center-right government in Spain. Is it 
possible the real communality of interests 
among Eurocommunists is now the forestalling, 
the undermining of the democratic socialists’ 
growing ‘“‘Europeanization” (cooperation at the 
EEC level, especially after the direct elections 
in June 1979) and “‘internationalization” (in a 
reinvigorated Socialist International)? 


NANCY LIEBER 
Paris 


Women in Soviet Society: Equality, Develop- 
ment and Social Change. By Gail Warshofsky 
Lapidus. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978. Pp. x + 381. $17.50.) 


Gail Lapidus’ work on women in the USSR 
is a masterful, comprehensive, well-researched 
book which will be frequently cited by scholars 
and students of Soviet and women’s studies for 
the foreseeable future. She demonstrates a 
thorough grasp of relevant Soviet and American 
literature, skillfully applying the conclusions 
and insights of other writers to her presentation 
of data and to her own analysis. Her knowledge 
of Russian is effectively reflected in the diversi- 
ty of both well-known and little-known Soviet 
sources used. The book is enhanced by the 
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extensive list of sources in the bibliography and 
footnotes. The overall approach and coverage 
of the work also testify to her credentials in 
sociology as well as political science. 

Among the major topics covered in this 
lengthy work are: women in pre-revolutionary 
Russia; a history of Soviet policies affecting the 
status and roles of women; overviews of women 
in the work force, in politics and in the family; 
an examination of sex roles; and finally, general 
conclusions. Most of the topics are treated in 
considerable detail, even though study of some 
issues is handicapped by the paucity of avail- 
able Soviet data. The book purports to study 
the question of women more or less as a case 
study in the politics of equality, especially 
focusing on the impact which Soviet-style 
modernization has had on equality. The dual 
theme is somewhat lost in the development of 
the various topics, although the author returns 
to it in the concluding chapter. In so many 
areas of life Soviet women have clearly not 
achieved equality, but a sharper, more con- 
certed pursuit of this dual theme in each major 
subdivision would have been possible. 

In launching her study, Lapidus examines 
first the nineteenth-century women’s move- 
ment in the West generally as well as in Russia. 
Perhaps more space could have been devoted to 
the movement in Russia and less to general 
nineteenth-century developments. Her treat- 
ment of Marx and the women’s issue raises as 
many questions as it answers. While one can 
agree with her that the women’s question was 
never a central one to Marx, her analysis of 
Marx’s positions is sometimes unclear. Her 
treatment of the reforms adopted in the USSR 
in the 1920s and of the changing policies of the 
1930s is especially noteworthy. The chapter, 
“Enabling Conditions: Affirmative Action, So- 
viet Style,” presents an excellent overview of 
existing laws and of areas of strength and 
weakness in Soviet policy. 

The work definitely belongs in every college 
and university library and in the personal 
collection of scholars interested in Soviet do- 
mestic policy. It makes a major contribution 
both to policy studies of women and of the 
USSR. The sophisticated treatment of the 
material and the author’s presumption that the 
reader is equipped with considerable knowledge 
of the Soviet Union suggest that the work can 
best be used by the professional scholar or 
advanced student. This work is not intended for 
the casual lay reader. 

Despite a preponderance of positive features 
which deserve recognition and commendation, 
the work has some weaknesses. Although Lapi- 
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dus writes very well, at times her points are 
ponderously made or lost in a maze of com- 
plex, slightly meandering arguments. In several 
places she suggests there may be important 
implications arising from a particular trend or 
policy, but fails to examine them. The lack of 
follow-through on some problems studied may 
be a by-product of such a far-reaching study, 
but does occasionally leave one frustrated. For 
example, on p. 143 Lapidus states that the fact 
that girls outnumber boys in secondary educa- 
tion may have significant implications for sub- 
` sequent occupational roles but does not at- 
tempt to explore further. In the chapter on 
work, she points out that, from the 1940s to 
the 1960s, many women entered the field of 
engineering, a prestigious occupation in the 
USSR from which many promotions flow (pp. 
182—83). Yet few women engineers are in top 
administrative or managerial positions. Is the 
“time lag,” or late entry of women into this 
field, the single most important explanation, as 
suggested in the text? Again in the chapter on 
politics, she cites the “time lag” as a factor in 
the failure of women to reach the higher 
echelons of power in significant numbers. The 
Soviet system is now over 60 years old, and the 
commitment to women’s rights was part of the 
revolutionary thrust. Yet, after six decades few 
women make it to the top in politics or 
industry. In at least two sections of the book, 
she alludes to the increasing “privatization” of 
life in the USSR but fails to give a thorough 
analysis of its possible impact on the status and 
roles of women. 

In the penultimate chapter, Lapidus focuses 
on major problems affecting women which 
_exist in the USSR today. Perhaps too much 
attention is devoted to population policy while 
relatively little is given to some other cogent 
issues. In the concluding chapter, the author 
attempts to put the question of sexual equality 
in comparative perspective. Coverage of this 
topic could be expanded considerably both 
here and elsewhere in the work. 

On balance, the work is excellent and can be 
highly recommended to political scientists and 
other social scientists as a landmark study in 
the field. 


NORMA C. NOONAN 
Augsburg College 


The Korean Workers’ Party: A Short History. 
By Chong-Sik Lee. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1978.`Pp. xiv + 167. $5.95, 
paper.) 
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This monograph is the first in the Hoover 
Institution Press series on the histories of the 
16 mling communist parties. Chong-Sik Lee is 
the author of the widely read The Politics of 
Korean Nationalism and the award-winning 
Communism in Korea, the latter written in 
collaboration with Robert A. Scalapino. 

Casual students of Korean affairs and history 
would tend to equate the communist move- 
ment in Korea with the indefatigable Kim 
Il-song and his Korean Workers’ party, which is 
the official name for the North Korean commu- 
nist party. Kim’s successful elimination of his 
tival factions in the late 1950s and his highly 
propagandized doctrine of “Chuch’e,” or “self- 
reliance” (not “the foundation of action,” as 
this author would have it), have had the effect 
of encouraging that dubious equation. The 
establishment in more recent years of a verita- 
ble civil religion devoted to the adoration of the 
supreme leader and his supreme family would 
seem to suggest that this misconception has 
been carefully woven into the fabric of the 
North Korean belief system. 

Lee’s immensely knowledgeable account of 
the evolution of the Korean communist move- 
ment comes as a salutary corrective. It reminds 
the reader that there was a communist move- 
ment in Korea long before the victorious Soviet 
Army installed Kim as their man in 1945 and 
that it was, above all else, an extension of the 
nationalist movement whose principal objective 
was to liberate the country from Japanese 
colonial rule. 

It is not surprising to learn that the early 
leadership of that movement was relatively 
uninterested in the ideological. disputations 
which imbued the sister communist movements 
in the Soviet Union and China. Indeed, Lee lays 
major blame for the tribulations of the prewar 
Korean communist movement on the Comin- 
tern’s wrong-headedness. Having affirmed; as it 
did in its 1928 “December Theses,” the prima- 
cy of the anti-colonial political struggle over the 
class struggle aimed at an agrarian revolution, 
the Soviet leaders got carried away in the early 
thirties, so it would seem, with a mindless 
radicalism which demanded an all-out assault 
on every reformist group in Korea whose 
ideology and objective did not jibe with the 
Comintern orthodoxy, branding it as “‘reaction- 
ary.” This posture stifled the anti-colonial 
struggle in Korea; but, further, it hopelessly 
undermined the.cause of class struggle itself, 
which had yet to find a foothold in a society 
dominated by stubborn conservative traditions. 

The author makes a catalogue of unfavorable 
circumstances under which the Korean commu- 
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nists had to operate prior to the liberation of 
1945, and in so doing he seeks to explain their 
“repeated failures” (p. 29) at carrying out their 
twin objectives of an agrarian revolution and 
the overthrow of Japanese rule. He cites, in 
particular, the uncanny efficiency and ruthless- 
ness of the Japanese police. But it is not clear 
what sort of developments the author would 
have required as evidence of the communists’ 
“success.” For, surely, he does not believe that 
the Japanese would have stood by while the 
Koreans carried out their revolution, much less 
pulled out under the pressure of a Korean 
“united front,” however massive or determined 
such an effort might have been. 

This reviewer’s major reservation about the 
book, however, has to do with its treatment of 
the post-liberation period. Lee’s analysis of the 
radical politics under the U.S. occupation 
forces and the outbreak of the war in 1950 
betrays a curious lack of critical insight, at 
times making him appear downright naive. To 
be sure, it may be some time before we can 
synthesize our fragmentary knowledge of these 
subjects with any finality. Nonetheless, enough 
has been told in recent years to compel a 
serious reappraisal of much of the conventional 
wisdom which has been bequeathed to us as a 
cold war legacy. When it comes to these crucial 
topics, our author seems in no great hurry to 
revise his old views. 

This book still remains a welcome addition 
to the literature, certain to please especially 
those who have an appetite for the subject 
matter but not the patience required for plow- 
ing through a full-blown study. Lee has given us 
both kinds of work: after one is finished with 
this volume one can always turn to Lee’s larger 
works to sample his better efforts. 


SUGWON KANG 
Hartwick College 


The Politics of the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 
tion: A Case Study. By Hong Yung Lee. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 369. $16.00.) 


Lee is not the first writer to pursue an 
interest-group approach to China’s Cultural 
Revolution of the 1960s, but his effort is the 
most thorough and well-researched one. His 
main source of data is Red Guard newspapers, 
as catalogued and indexed in A Research Guide 
to Red Guard Materials in the United States 
(Occasional Paper, University of Michigan Cen- 
ter for Chinese Studies, forthcoming). Such 
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documentary findings are soon to be aug- 
mented by the work of Stanley Rosen and 
others who have undertaken extensive inter- 
viewing of Cultural Revolution participants. 

The interest-group approach has charac- 
teristic strengths and weaknesses. The strong 
side relates to the interior of the revolutionary 
process, that is, to the dynamics of the move- 
ment once it was under way. To quote Lee’s 
own concise summary of his complex argu- 
ment: 


The basic component of Mao’s strategy of 
mass mobilization was to exploit the existing 
social contradictions by shifting his support 
from one group to another, according to the 
groups’ positions on a particular issue and 
according to thé practical needs of the moment. 
This strategy enabled him to supplement his 
diffuse power with genuine support from par- 
ticular political groups, and at the same time 
allowed him maneuverability in his actions. He 
relied on the masses to criticize the elite and to 
break the coalition of reds and experts within 
the elite. But, at the same time, he continued to 
recognize the need for leadership from the top 
and actually used the organizational capability 
of the PLA to maintain control from the top. 
He mobilized the radicals to attack the power 
holders and to compel the privileged social 
groups to renounce their privileges. On the 
other hand, he depended on the conservative 
mass organizations to put pressure on the 
bourgeois experts and to check those with bad 
family backgrounds from directly challenging 
the Marxist class line (p. 330). 


The weak side of the interest-group ap- 
proach is its tendency to slight both the origins 
and the ultimate consequences of revolution. It 
is a way to make some sense of people’s 
motivations and strategies only in the short run. 

The most well-documented parts of Lee’s 
study are hypotheses about group participation 
in the Cultural Revolution, such as: “The 
radical mass organizations were largely com- 
posed of underprivileged social groups, whereas 
the conservatives were heavily drawn from the 
better-off social groups’ (p. 5). The seven 
“actors” to whom he gives the most explicit 
attention are Chairman Mao, the Cultural Revo- 
lution Small Group, the People’s Liberation 
Army, the party organization, the government, 
radical mass organizations, and conservative 
mass organizations. These are admittedly very 
large aggregates, but Lee is able to draw several 
meaningful conclusions about them nonethe- 
less. Hypotheses about elite-mass relations and 
about authority fill out his interpretation of 
this period. Generally, however, these are less 
carefully developed. Lee’s points about groups 
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are his original and important empirical contri- 
bution. 


GORDON BENNETT 
S SR ; 
University of Texas, Austin 


; : 
Iran Under the Pahlavis. Edited by George 
Lenczowski. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Insti- 
tution Press, 1978. Pp. xxii + 550. $19.95.) 


Along with many other close observers of 
the Iranian scene, the 12 authors of these 
collected essays completely failed to foresee the 
turmoil which engulfed Iran in 1978 and led to 
the downfall of the Shah. On that score alone, 
the authors are blameless. But all too often 
these essays are apologia which fail to offer 
even the slightest analysis of the forces which 
so violently erupted. With few exceptions, these 
pieces constitute a celebration of the Pahlavis. 

Only Charles Issawi in his “The Iranian 
Economy 1925—1975: Fifty Years of Eco- 
nomic Development” warns that “In the mid- 
1970’s Iran’s growth was definitely excessive, 
and was straining the social fabric and admini- 
strative capacity” (p. 163). He faults the 
Iranian economy for failing to provide suffi- 
cient employment opportunities, failing to 
check inflation, and warning that Iran’s growing 
inequality of income was “a deplorable and 
socially dangerous trend” (p. 165). 

But with almost no other exception in over 
500 pages, one would be hard pressed to 
recognize the same Iran whose monarch left for 
an “extended vacation,” whose economy is in a 
shambles, whose population reveres a long- 
exiled religious leader, whose army collapsed 
under the immense strain of months of martial 
law and brief fighting, and whose formerly 
feared secret police remains in total disarray. 

What the book demonstrates is a form of 
what might be labeled ‘Pahlavi historiogra- 
phy’’—a focus on a very select set of aggregate 
statistics about Iran as an entire system or 
about Iran’s international relations. Missing is 


the politics—whether it be of literature or land’ 


reform; of religion or education, of social 
change or planning. Who did what to whom 
with what effect can rarely be discovered in 
these pages. 

In the emergence of Iran from under the 
Pahlavis, it seems appropriate to ask how 
Western scholarship became bewitched by the 
Pahlavis as did Western journalists and most 
Western governments. This is the appropriate 
moment for scholars to apply their skills at 
critical inquiry upon themselves. 
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Also ripe for critical reassessment is the 
1951—1953 period during which Dr. Moham- 
mad Mossadegh served as Prime Minister. Vir- 
tually no research on that period has been 
possible until now. Given that certain of the 
key figures are still living, a rare period of 
immense scholarly potential is at hand. This 
new assessment seems especially appropriate 
because the essays here reflect a not uncommon 
view, often propounded by the Shah, that 
Mossadegh pursued essentially negative policies. 
Once he had nationalized Iran’s oil, he had 
spent his only card. Rather than facilitating 
progressive social change, he impeded it. As 
Roger M. Savory puts the case in his “Social 
Development in Iran During the Palilavi Era,” 
Mossadegh “possessed the power to effect a 
social revolution but seemed devoid of 
ideas. . .” (p. 102). 

Mossadegh’s significance as a symbol of 
Iranian nationalism is ignored in this volume, 
but is clearly elsewhere appreciated. We can 
hope that a critical analysis of his government 
will be forthcoming which will not match the 
excesses of “Pahlavi historiography.” 

Yet another problem with these essays is 
their failure to use Persian language sources. 
Peter Chelkowski’s essay on “The Literary 
Genres in Modern Iran” is a careful survey of 
much modern Persian literature. But with that 
exception there is scant reference to indigenous 
scholarship, much less Persian language materi- 
als. The scholarship of the post-Pahlavi era will 
clearly need to rely far more heavily on 
materials in the Persian language. 

While these essays do not address the most 
salient contemporary issues, certain of them 
contain fascinating insights or oversights. Pio 
Filippani-Ronconi in “The Tradition of Sacred 
Kingship in Iran” argues that in Zoroastrian 
doctrines, “Kingship and Priesthood are con- 
sidered to be the two fundamental poles of 
human society” (p. 56). The thesis-antithesis 
relation of the Shah and Ayatollah Khomeini 
during this year of struggle seems a con- 
temporary manifestation of ancient doctrine. 

One might wonder how in all these pages, 
including a specific essay by.D. R. Denman, 
“Land Reforms of Shah and People,” the name 
of Hassan Arsanjani can be missing. The former 
Minister of Agriculture was the key actor in the 
initial stages of the land reform in the early 
1960s, when land reform was at its most 
decisive. Yet he is not remembered here. 

Three sets of problems which confront any 
new government in Iran—certainly not peculiar 
to the Pahlavis-emerge in these pages. It is 
clear from these essays that once the land 
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reform began, the government felt it had the 
right continually to alter patterns of rural 
ownership. The result has been disarray in rural 
society and agriculture and increased migration 
to the cities. Despite the turmoil—and the 
disaster of Iran’s attempts to create massive 
agro-businesses which is ignored in this vol- 
ume—agricultural production has been annually 
increasing at roughly 3.2 percent. 

But with the burst in oil revenues, urban 
demand for foodstuffs increased to the point 
where in 1974/1975, Iran was spending $1.5 
billion to import food—more than its entire oil 
revenues had been in 1970/1971. Iran’s agricul- 
tural and food systems cry out for attention. 

A second long-range problem is noted by 
Savory who observes that “social opposition to 
the concept of limiting family size has been 
tremendous” (p. 117) while Issawi projects a 
total population for Iran of 60 million by the 
end of this century. But Issawi repeats the 
misleading notion that “even with 60 million 
inhabitants, Iran would have a lower density of 
population than most countries” (p. 139). This 
is undoubtedly true if the calculation is made 
on the basis of Iran’s total land area, but given 
the small percentage of arable land, such a large 
population would be a great economic burden. 

A final issue which any new government in 
Iran must confront is the role of foreigners. In 
his excellent essay on “‘Jran’s Foreign Policy,” 
William E. Griffith specifies the “intimate” 
relation between [ran’s domestic and foreign 
policies. The Qajars fell and Reza Shah came 
to power, he suggests, at least partly, “because 
of the humiliating penetration of the Iranian 
polity by foreign powers” (p. 369). Other 
essays make clear Reza Shah’s refusal to accept 
foreign loans or allow sizeable numbers of 
experts from major foreign powers to partici- 
pate in Iran’s development. 

His son took a different route. The extent to 
which the Shah’s downfall was brought about 
by his close association with the United States, 
with 50,000 American experts in Iran, and with 
the “Americanization” of the Iranian military, 
is yet to be analyzed. 


MARVIN ZONIS 
University of Chicago 


The Emergence of the Australian Party System. 
Edited by P. Loveday, A. W. Martin, and R. 
S. Parker. (Melbourne: Hale and Iremonger, 
1977. Pp. xviii + 358. $19.95, cloth; $9.95, 


paper.) 
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Our understanding of the evolution of mod- 
ern party systems has improved considerably in 
the last two decades with the appearance of a 
number of insightful works: Lipset and Rok- 
kan, Party Systems and Voter Alignments; La 
Palombara and Weiner, Political Parties and 
Political Development; and Duverger’s Party 
Politics and Pressure Groups, among others. 

Now comes The Emergence of the Australi- 
an Party System, and it is, regrettably, as 
though the earlier works had never appeared. 
Loveday and his colleagues have produced a 
lengthy, well-researched study of the develop- 
ment of Australian state and federal parties 
between the 1880s and 1910s, but the study 
adds little to our understanding of the evolu- 
tion of parties, either in Australia or more 
generally. 

The major problem with the book is that the 
authors reject any interpretation in terms of 
general themes. The avoidance of interpretation 
is so consistent across the book’s chapters that 
one almost has a sense of conspiratorial deter- 
mination among the authors. Thus, in the 
chapter on Queensland, Joyce comments, “No 
single cause seems adequate to explain the 
changes in the Queensland political system 
between 1890 and 1910” (p. 168); and in the 
discussion of party evolution in New South 
Wales, Loveday, Martin, and Weller suggest that 
“it would be a mistake to search for over- 
arching explanations of a socio-economic kind” 
(p. 244); and, once more, Jaensch argues that 
“No single factor provides an adequate explana- 
tion for the development of the South Australi- 
an party system...” (p. 296). (The rejection of 
interpretation is probably facilitated by this 
recurrent identification of interpretation with 
single-cause explanations.) 

This problem applies even to the best of the 
book’s chapters, a concluding chapter by Love- 
day on “Emergence: Realignment and Consoli- 
dation.” Loveday admits to being “tempted” 
toward general explanations by the many simi- 
larities between party system evolution in 
Australia and elsewhere, but he concludes that 
Australia is unique because “the problem in the 
Australian context is to explain the transforma- 
tion of non-party to party politics, not the 
conversion of middle class to mass parties” (p. 
460). This argument can be faulted on two 
counts. First, part of the problem is to explain 
the evolution of mass parties for, as is illus- 
trated in almost all of the book’s chapters, one 
aspect of Australian party evolution was the 
development of mass, class-based labor parties. 
Second, Australia is hardly unique in having 
experienced a transformation from non-party 
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to party politics in this period. Many countries, 
including such a seemingly non-comparable 
country as France, experienced similar transfor- 
mations during much the same period, often 
concomitantly with the development of mass 
parties. 

Nonetheless, this concluding chapter remains 
interesting, and in large part because Loveday 
briefly forgets his antagonism toward explana- 
tion and offers an interesting analysis of party 
evolution in Australia (pp. 480—87). The analy- 
sis draws on several theories, and makes this the 
one chapter worth reading by students of party 
development. 

The interpretive failings of the rest of the 
book are especially unfortunate because the 
book reflects extensive and painstaking re- 
search, That research has produced impressive 
detail on the chronologies of party and legis- 
lative behavior during the early years of Aus- 
tralian parties. Other students of Australian 
parties may find this detail useful in developing 
the explanations which these authors have for 
the most part disdained. 


JOHN CLAYTON THOMAS 
Texas Christian University 


. . . and the Desert Shall Rejoice: Conflict, 
Growth and Justice in Arid Environments. 
By Arthur Maass and Raymond L. Ander- 
son. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1978. 
Pp. 447. $19.95.) 


Irrigation institutions, like most political 
institutions, exist for the purpose of resource 
allocation, conflict resolution, and to defend 
that ephemeral quality—justice. If they are to 
be successful at all, institutions must be adapt- 
ed to the technological conditions within which 
they must function. These conditions—princi- 
pally the flow nature of the resource and its 
unpredictability—have dictated distinctive 
norms of behavior and attitudes. It is to the 
distinctive character of these institutions that 
this book is addressed, using for its raw material 
case studies of irrigation practices in six com- 
munities: three in Spain and three in the United 
States: northern Colorado, central Utah, and 
the Kings River Service area in California. 


As the authors put it, this is a “parochial ` 


communities” view of institutions as distin- 
guished from- the view usually expressed by 
students of political development and moderni- 


zation. .The latter tend to focus on central - 


institutions and their capacity to encompass 
traditional or parochial communities within 
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their control. This “bottom-up” view reveals 
that rather than being brought within the 
control of centralizers of the modern nation- 
state, irrigation communities have been remark- 
ably resistant and independent. The authors’ 
central conclusion is that Wittfogel was simply 
wrong: irrigation agriculture does not tend 
toward centralization of political power, in part 
because no government is so despotic as to shut 
off the tap once the supply and its delivery 
system have been provided, and in part because 
the irrigators themselves have contrived institu- 


` tions that reflect their consensus about water 


allocations and the procedures by which those 
allocations should be made. 

The major portion of the book-—355 of its 
400 pages—are devoted to a very detailed 
accounting of the development of irrigation 
practices in these six locations, Nearly one-third 
of the book alone is dedicated to the Kings 
River service area. In each case there is a 
discussion of the physical conditions, historical 
development, the governing institutions, the 
procedures and rules for allocating water both 
in times of abundance and shortage, and finally 
a discussion of community objectives in terms 
of the norms of equality, equity, efficiency, 
conflict resolution and popular participation 
{although this systematic discussion of com- 
munity objectives is strangely lacking from the 
Kings River case). 

There are significant differences in the prac- 
tices of these irrigation communities in terms of 
standards for allocating water, the methods of 
organizing and decision making, and procedures 
for adjudicating disputes when they arise. But 
all reflect a community consensus about what is 
fair when shortages occur. Moreover, all reflect 
an awareness of the need for consensus and 
effective operating procedures in order to retain 
the capacity to deal effectively with central 
institutions. As the need for water expanded, 
and it was realized that such needs could be 
fulfilled only by the higher levels of govern- 
ment, the local institutions enhanced their 
bargaining power by the strength that they 
displayed. 

The central thesis of the authors is especially 
relevant to U.S. students of water policy as the 
Carter administration endeavors to impose new 
standards on water development projects and to 
adopt water conservation as a major program to 
ensure adequacy of water supplies. A reason- 
able lesson derived from this book is that 
irrigation farmers may be induced to adopt 
water conservation measures if the federals will 
simply pay for it; if the federals try to impose 
constraints on irrigationist behavior, as EPA did 
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in the application of the NPDES system, they 
simply will not work because of the massive 
resistance of irrigation interests. 

This point leads to an observation that 
curiously escapes the authors of the book: 
non-irrigation interests in the United States are 
seldom hostile to irrigation agriculture. Despite 
the intellectual assaults of economists and the 
competition for scarce funds from urban in- 
terests, irrigation agriculture, at least in the 
United States, has done very well politically. 
Perhaps this reflects our agrarian heritage, 
perhaps the magic associated with mastering 
nature, especially through making the desert 
blossom. In the western states themselves, 
where competition for water is keenest, few 
want water to be taken from irrigation agricul- 
ture. Far from being hostile and centralizing, 
federal institutions as typified by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, are decentralizing, accommodat- 
ing and submissive to the local water interests. 

On the other hand, federal interests are 
bureaucratic and determined to protect them- 
selves. It is one thing to demonstrate, as the 
authors do, that central institutions cannot 
compel* behavior of irrigationists once the pro- 
jects are built, but it is another to demonstrate 
that these bureaucratic agencies may not wield 
substantial influence when the local interests 
want something federals are loathe to give. 
Having adopted operational criteria, they are 
likely to defend them despite reasonable argu- 
ment or potential injury. And in crisis situa- 
tions, as in the western drought, the bureau was 
quite capable of reducing agricultural deliveries 
in California by 75 percent, while reducing 
municipal and industrial deliveries by 50 per- 
cent. 

In the concluding chapter, the authors con- 
sider the meaning of irrigation agricultural 
practices for economic growth, equity and 
equality. Having utilized simulations of the 
procedures used in each community to estimate 
the benefits of each approach, they then 
compare the various procedures in terms of 
their economic efficiency. They conclude that a 
demand plan procedure and a market structure 
for buying and selling water rights are not only 
most efficient but also provide greatest equality 
as measured by several standards such as the 
percentage loss in income per acre. Such proce- 
dures and structures are more often than not 
rejected, however, because of fear of instability 
and loss of local control. The authors also 
observe that land speculation, whatever the 
distribution of profits and losses in the develop- 
ment process, actually was more likely to 
contribute to stable communities of smaller 
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farms than was cooperative development. 

Despite these observations, this is a curiously 
non-economic book. If one thinks of the - 
charges of corporate interests gaining dom- 
inance in the Central Valley of California and 
the existence of districts in which a few large 
interests predominate, one finds little discus- 
sion of such allegations and/or facts. Perhaps if 
the California example had been the Westlands 
Water District, the picture might have been 
somewhat different. The authors do observe, 
however, that irrigation farmers are prepared to 
accept rules that guarantee higher levels of 
inequality because the rules promote stability 
and local control and because farmers may even 
subscribe to the ethic of hard work as the basis 
for economic success. 

In sum, this is an important book. The 
research effort was prodigious, the exposition 
lucid (albeit so detailed that the reader has 
difficulty in digesting it all), and the results 
significant. The authors themselves raise the 
question as to whether other local institutions 
are equal in their capacity to resist external 
influence and to maintain their integrity. Cer- 
tainly that question should be addressed by 
others in other contexts. 


DEAN E. MANN 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Power and Class in Africa: An Introduction.to 
Change and Conflict in African Politics. By 
Irving Leonard Markovitz. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1977. Pp. xii + 
398. $12.95, cloth; $8.95, paper.) 


Irving Leonard Markovitz’s Power and Class 
in Africa is a work of impressive scholarship. 
Encyclopedic in the wealth of material it. 
presents, this book will be consulted as a useful 
source of reference by both ‘specialists and 
non-specialists. Put simply, Markovitz has at- 
tempted to synthesize and review.all of the 
significant literature on the political economies. 
of independent African states. That he has 
succeeded is alone worth the price of this book. 

Power and Class in Africa, however, is 
fundamentally a textbook, and it is on this 
ground that it must ultimately be judged. But 
by what standard? Any attempt to arrive at a 
single set of criteria by which to evaluate and 
choose a text is as much.a reflection of what 
questions a given instructor fegards as impor- 
tant for students to understand as it is an 
evaluation of the author’s analytical skills. At 
the risk of being somewhat presumptions, I list 
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my criteria as basically four: (1) The text 
should explore the reciprocal relationships be- 
tween the basic political and economic factors 
that constitute the structure and dynamics of 
contemporary African societies. (2) The text 
should present a historical (though not neces- 
sarily a dialectical) analysis of the emergence 
and evolution of these factors from the pre- 
colonial period, through colonialism, and to the 
present. (3) The text should consider the 
alternative ideological and policy options avail- 
able to political leaders of independent African 
states, their impact, and their attendant costs. 
(4) The book should be exciting for under- 
graduates to read. 

Against these criteria, particularly the first 
and the second, Power and Class in Africa is 
more rewarding than virtually all of the few 
alternative texts now on the market. Markovitz 
is on particularly solid ground when discussing 
the process of class formation, and its signifi- 
cance for the distribution of political power. 
This is the central theme of his book, and it is 
not surprising that he develops it well. His 
discussion of the historical developments which 
led to the emergence of the class structures of 
contemporary African states, particularly in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, is 
especially detailed and rich in basic informa- 
tion. 

Power and Class in Africa, however, does not 
fare as well in respect to the third and fourth 
criteria. In my opinion, a delineation and 
explanation of the distribution of power is only 
half the story. One must also ask the question, 
“power for what?” Although Markovitz states 
on several occasions that he is concerned with 
the basic questions of who gets what, when and 
how, and although he devotes the final third of 
his book to a discussion of how those with 
power have consolidated their positions, the 
reader does not come-away with an apprecia- 
tion of the conflicting political forces which 
shape the policies of contemporary African 
states. It is one thing, for example, to discuss 
the creation and continuity of an “‘organiza- 
tional bourgeoisie,” as Markovitz has done 
superbly in chapter 10. It is quite another to 
discuss the internal conflicts within this class, 
and especially its relationships, both harmoni- 
ous and competitive vis-a-vis other centers of 
power, i.e., the nascent national bourgeoisie, 
the rural power elite, the peasantry, ethnic 
. blocs, multinational corporations and foreign 
powers. Although Markovitz considers the de- 
velopment of several of these on a one-by-one 


basis in exhaustive detail, his discussion of the - 


relationships between them, especially the sub- 
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stance of the competing policies they demand, 
is limited, with the result that he presents an 
incomplete description of the stuff of which 
African politics is made. 

It is not enough, for example, to lament, as 
Markovitz periodically does, about the extent 
of inequality on the continent. He must also 
consider what the likely impact, tradeoffs, and 
reaction will be to policies designed to ameli- 
orate this basic problem. The leadership of a 
country, and I will take Tanzania as a case in 
point, may enact a progressive income tax and 
other restrictions to reduce the amount of 
wealth accruing to the “organizational bour- 
geoisie” relative to the rest of society, with the 
unexpected result that many members of this 
class become corrupt and neglect their official 
duties. Or, a government might pursue a policy 
of paying low prices for agricultural produce, as 
the Tanzanian government also did prior to 
1975, to reduce the cost of food to urban 
workers and the amount of income flowing to 
rich farmers. In this case production fell, and 
the smuggling of produce out of the country 
became rampant. 

Markovitz’s insufficient consideration of the 
policy alternatives available to African states 
mars an otherwise sound presentation. This 
omission, however, when combined with the 
book’s exhaustive detail, results in a volume 
that is unlikely to excite the average under- 
graduate. The greatest strength of Power and 
Class in Africa, its richness, is also its primary 
weakness as a text. Most undergraduates will be 
unable to digest the huge quantity of data 
Markovitz expects them to consume. Superb 
scholarship and a flair for presenting basic 
material in a crisp yet comprehensive manner 
do not always go hand in hand. Such a balance 
will have to await an effort by another, perhaps 
less ambitious scholar than Markovitz. Until 
then, Power and Class in Africa will partially fill 
a serious gap in the literature 


JOEL D. BARKAN 


C.E.R.I., Fondation Nationale des Sciences 
Politiques and University of Iowa 


Classe, religion et comportement politique. By 
Guy Michelat and Michel Simon. (Paris: 
Presses de la Fondation nationale des sci- 
ences politiques, 1977. Pp. xii + 498. 
FF110, paper.) 

This is a very fine intellectual construction, 


complex in design, subtle in detail, and of such 
methodological scrupulousness that the reader 
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is often required to consider the authors’ own 
question—is our procedure at this stage defensi- 
ble? What the design calls for is nothing less 
than a structure resting on two pillars, qualita- 
tive and quantitative. The former is built up 
from 77 interviews originally conceived as part 
of a research program, mounted in 1966, into 
perceptions of the political field, especially the 
structuring of political attitudes. The interviews 
were non-directive in the hope that the inquiry, 
not the inquirers, would give definition to the 
field. Guy Michelat and Michel Simon then set 
out to verify what the interviews revealed. This, 
the quantitative part, takes up most of the 
book: it is so rigorous that it gives the general 
impression that Descartes might have written it 
had he done graduate work under Lazarsfeld. 
That is not to say that it is unreadable, only 
that it is demanding. Fortunately, the authors 
proceed step by step, with frequent recapitula- 
tions, so that anyone can follow who has 
patience and a sense of adventure (as well of 
course as a reading knowledge of French), 

The qualitative research revealed two dif- 
ferent structurings of the political field and 
more broadly two visions of the world charac- 
teristic of two groups of individuals typed by 
the authors as avowed Catholics and irreligious 
communists. To these two groups belonged 
different patterns of attitudes, norms and val- 
ues, one centered on the Catholic religion, the 
family, and so forth, the other on feelings of 
class identification. That sets the scene for a 
quantitative assessment of the reciprocal rela- 
tionships between class and religion as tending, 
although only in a probabilistic sense, to govern 
political behavior. Other variables get some 
attention (sex, type of habitat, level of educa- 
tion, etc.), but are not deemed central. Political 
behavior always means voting behavior, which 
is always verbally manifested (i.e., intentions, 
elicited by questionnaire), but the authors 
believe that the deeds match the words (p. 
150). 

Class is resolved into its objective and 
subjective: components, the former given what 
may be called a quasi-occupational meaning 
(‘quasi” because socio-professionnelle is not 
identical with social class, only—it would 
seem—the least inadequate indicator of it, p. 
139, n. 7). Objective class is found to influence 
the vote via subjective class, but continues to 
exert its own independent influence, the final 
result being cumulative. Thus the probability of 
voting left, especially communist, was at its 
maximum .(60 percent) among workers who 
were the children of workers and who perceived 
themselves as working-class. (However, 26 per- 
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cent would vote gaullist or centrist, prompting 
the authors to remind us that the interaction 
takes place within a sociohistorical context in 
which people are exposed to signals from many 
sources, p. 257.) 

And so to religion—meaning Catholicism, 
since the number of “other confessions” caught 
in the research net was too small to keep and 
make use of. The authors first reexamine the 
venerable ecological relationship between the 
high proportion of conservative votes in regions 
of regular religious practice, the Left being 
strong where such practice is weak. From a 
reanalysis of public opinion polls covering the 
first round of voting in the presidential elec- 
tions of 1965 and 1974, and the legislative 
elections of 1966 and 1973, Michelat and 
Simon conclude that the relationship still holds. 
However, some interesting tendencies were ob- 
served, e.g., in the legislative elections, among 
those without religion, support for the Com- 
munist party fell but support for the non-com- 
munist Left and the Center rose. In the 
cantonal elections of 1976, the socialist Left 
may have gained ground even among the most 
faithful churchgoers (p. 376, n. 52). 

The authors’ own findings are congruent 
with the traditional view, but they proceed to 
acknowledge that the ecological inverse does 
not hold: there are departments of weak 
religious practice that exhibit conservative ten- 
dencies. Turning a gun on themselves, they even 
speculate whether the apparently verified pro- 
position is not susceptible of another interpre- 
tation—that it is not Catholicism as such but a 
specific Catholicism that happens, for historical 
reasons, to be associated with political conser- 
vatism, so that what is at work is a contextual 
variable operating in certain regions (p. 407). 
Their final judgment, however, is that the 
expected relationship does hold (pp. 413 and 
446). 

Finally, religion and class, objective and 
subjective, having been put asunder, are con- 
joined the better to explain political behavior. 
One finding among many is that the effects are 
cumulative, e.g., it is among workers objectively 
and subjectively who have “lapsed” or are 
without religion that the left vote (communist 
and non-communist) is at its maximum (73 
percent), and the right vote (gaullist and cen- 
trist) at its lowest (16 percent). Here again, it is 
claimed, the findings are congruent with the 
expectations derived from the qualitative part 
of the research. Thus it is the action and 
interaction of the three variables that accounts, 
probabilistically, for voting behavior and pos- 
sibly other forms of political behavior. Can one 
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say which variable contributes most? For what 
it is worth, a tree analysis points to religion, 
followed by subjective social class, with objec- 
tive social class contributing little. 

On that (for me) rather dubious note, the 
book ends. All in all, avery fine piece of work, 
perhaps more to be admired than enjoyed, but 
certainly to be read by specialists in French 
politics but also by political scientists in a 
broader sense and by the sociologists of poli- 
tics. 


GRAHAM WOOTTON 
Tufts University 


West Bank/East Bank: The Palestinians in Jor- 
dan, 1949—1967. By Shaul Mishal. (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1978. 
Pp. xiii + 129. $9.50.) 


Shaul Mishal, of Tel-Aviv University, uses 
. Hebrew-language publications as well as materi- 
al from Jordanian archives captured by the 
Israelis in 1967. Unfortunately, West Bank/East 
Bank promises more than it delivers and is 
essentially a long essay with a definite and 
limited objective. It is not, as the subtitle 
claims, about Palestinians in Jordan. It is not 
entirely about Palestinians on the West Bank 
since it ignores those Palestinians in refugee 
camps, for instance. Neither does it cover fully 
or adequately the political (let alone the social, 
economic or cultural) dynamics of Palestinian 
life on the West Bank. According to Mishal, 
“Since 1967 the Palestinian issue has been a 
major and complex element pervading world 
politics.” Mishal’s objective, therefore, is “to 
achieve a sense of balance” in order for us not 
to be overwhelmed by this resurgence of 
Palestinian identity. In other words, instead of 
a Palestinian entity or state on the West Bank 
(and Gaza), he wants to explore the idea of 
continuing foreign rule over the West Bank the 
way Jordan ruled from 1949—1967. 

With this objective firmly in mind, Mishal 
proceeds to explore the relationship between 
the Hashemite regime and the Palestinian politi- 
cal and ideological ieadership. As a result, while 
much that is presented is factual, the end result 
is rather inaccurate and misleading. In part, this 
is because the author is selective in his sources. 
Information from the Jordanian Security Ser- 
vices archives adds little of value and often 
merely corroborates material from other avail- 
able sources. Also, the Hebrew-language sources 
are relatively few in number and, in any case, 
are mostly secondary sources, chiefly ones 
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providing Israeli interpretations of attitudes and 
behavior of Palestinians on the West Bank. In 
fact, almost one-fourth to one-third of all such 
citations come from one source whose English 
title is “The Political Parties in the West Bank 
Under the Hashemite Regime,” edited by 
Amnon Cohen and mimeographed in 1972. 

In Mishal’s account the Palestinians never 
emerge as a living, thriving community. One 
cannot help feeling that this is intentional. 
Hence the use of “Palestinian primordialism” to 
refer to Palestinian nationalist aspirations, for 
instance. Also, Mishal claims that the Palestini- 
ans on the West Bank, having been prevented 
from realizing their desires, i.e., Palestinian 
nationalism and statehood, adopted what the 
author terms “floating identity.” Thus they 
allegedly had Arab, Muslim, Jordanian and 
Palestinian identities simultaneously and tended 
to display at any one time the identity that 
caused them least harm or brought them most 
good. Somehow this is presented as if it were 
different from contextual or situational identi- 
fication. In any case, to “prove” his point, the 
author presents the views of political parties on 
the West Bank such as Muslim Brotherhood and 
the Ba’th and how they worked for ultimate 
political salvation through a Muslim or an Arab 
state. What this has to do with “floating 
identity” is not clear, since it surely was not the 
case that Palestinian followers of the Muslim 
Brotherhood were also and at the same time 
Arab Nationalists, Jordanian nationalists and 
Palestinian primordialists (i.e., nationalists). 

Two ‘obvious mistakes should have been 
caught by the readers of the manuscript. On p. 
105, last paragraph, two references to the 
“party system” should read “election system.” 
More disturbing is the statement: “The Bagh- 
dad Pact, one of the first manifestations of an 
integrative concept of Arab unity, came into 
being in late February 1955, when Iraq signed a 
military agreement with Turkey and Pakistan” 
(pp. 53—54). Needless to say, Iraq was the only 
Arab country to join the pact which was 
generally viewed as a measure to combat Arab 
nationalism and unity. 

In sum, the book suffers from the fact that 
Mishal begins with a thesis which he sets out to 
“prove” and, in the process, chooses his sources 
selectively, arranges the data in a manner 
suitable for his purpose, and resorts to expres- 
sions such as “Palestinian primordialism” and 
“floating identity.” How inadequate this proce- 
dure is may be better illustrated through a 
hypothetical parallel history of Zionism written 
in this vein. Such a history would discuss 
“Jewish primordialism” and refer to a “floating 
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identity” as illustrated by the simultaneous 
Jewish attachment to Russia (or Poland, 
France, the U.S., etc.), pan-Jewish movements, 
secular Zionist organizations, and communist 
or socialist programs. Of course, such a history 
would also teach us (or should have taught us) 
how to avoid establishing a Jewish state! 


MICHAEL W. SULEIMAN 
Kansas State University 


The Politics of Industrial Relations: The Ori- 

_ Bins, Life and Death of the 1971 Industrial 
Relations Act. By Michael Moran. (Atlantic 
Highlands: Humanities Press, 1978. Pp. 195. 
$16.00.) 


Michael Moran’s excellent study addresses a 
key problem plaguing the British polity: how to 
reconcile the new system of functional repre- 
sentation with the traditional parliamentary 
system of government. His work addresses this 
theoretical issue by exploring the development 
and ultimate failure of the notorious Industrial 
Relations Act of 1971. 

The Industrial Relations Act was the Conser- 
vative party’s strategic response to its govern- 
ments’ successive battles with trade unionism, 
as well as to that moment’s chaos in industrial 
relations. Conservatives sought to bring the 
union movement within a framework of laws 
for the first time. Their specific purpose was to 
restore discipline in Britain’s strike-ravaged in- 
dustrial relations and thereby reduce the disrup- 
tive influence of unionism on economic policy. 


Such intransigence in several forms had para-- 


lyzed the policies of both Labour and Conserva- 
tive governments since the end of the Second 
World War. 

In this book, Moran explores the sorry 
postwar relationship between the unions, the 
Conservatives, and their several governments. 
He describes the evolution of Conservative 
thinking on the reform of industrial relations 
and examines the struggle between the Trades 
Union Congresses, as spokesgroup for trade 
unionism, and the Heath Government over the 
passage and then the implementation of the 
Industrial Relations Act. 

Moran concludes, rightly, in my opinion, 
that the troubles suffered by the Industrial 
Relations Act express the wider problem in the 
system of government itself. That problem is 
the challenge of the functional system of 
representation to the existing parliamentary 
system. The defeat of the Industrial Relations 
Act demonstrated this threat. The act failed 
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because the functional representatives—both 
the unions and the employers—refused to ac- 
cept it. ' 

Moran goes on to insist that some means of 
accommodation between the two systems must 
be found. The Wilson-Callaghan Labour Gov- 
ernment explicitly recognized this in its con- 
duct of the social contract which brought the 
union movement into the closest consultation 
at the very center of decision making. While 
that arrangement has been useful, it is hardly a 
permanent answer nor one which would be as 
available to the Conservatives. Moran explores 
several other schemes including the often-sug- 
gested reform of making the House of Lords 
into a functional body—which he likes best— 
but in the end admits that he has found no 
perfect solution. 

Michael Moran’s book is first-rate. He has 
produced a thoroughly researched and thought- 
ful piece of work. His writing style is interesting 
and the book is well organized. Most impor- 
tantly, I find his analysis of the problem at the 
root of the struggle over the Industrial Rela- 
tions Act quite convincing. Too bad he fails to 
provide a more imaginative “way out”? for 
Britain, but no one else has produced that bit 
of magic either. 


GERALD A. DORFMAN 
Iowa State University 
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Les Guerres Grises: Résistance et Révoltes en 
Angola (1845-1941). By René Pélissier. 
(Orgeval, France: Pélissier, 1977. Pp. 630.) 


La Colonie du Minotaure: Nationalismes et 
Révoltes en Angola (1926—1961). By René 
Pélissier. (Orgeval, France: Pélissier, 1978. 
Pp. 727. FF 280 for both volumes.) 


These companion volumes represent the 
culmination of a decade of research on Angola 
by a French scholar. In original form the 
material herein constituted a doctoral disserta- 
tion; in the present volumes it represents a 
political history of Angola, richly documented 
and illustrated with maps, charts, and tables. 
Although Pelissier was denied access to archives 
in Lisbon prior to 1974, he has relied on a 
synthesis of secondary sources. He focuses on 
the unceasing African resistance to Portuguese 
rule in Angola. Whereas Portuguese officials and 
other observers have described aspects of this 
resistance, in no single work has a broad sweep 
of this history yet appeared in such detail. Thus 
these volumes guide the reader toward the task 
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of reconstructing an African history of Angola 
during the Portuguese colonial period. 

In the first of these volumes Pélissier sets 
forth the proposition that the struggle for 
Angola essentially dates from the middle of the 
nineteenth century; evidence that the Portu- 
guese never fully controlled the colony is drawn 
from the more than 180 military campaigns 
they launched between 1848 and 1926. Pélis- 
sier describes the different phases of this period 
of conquest. Nineteen chapters look closely at 
events and developments in each of the prin- 
cipal regions of Angola. African uprisings, 
Portuguese military operations, and warfare are 
reviewed in detail. Pelissier shows that between 
1879 and 1926 the Portuguese were at war 
nearly half the time and were forced to commit 
more than 30,000 troops to their cause. In 
addition to tracing these battles, Pélissier de- 
lineates the causes of the resistance and revolts 
by examining the impact of colonial administra- 
tion, the commercial penetration, as well as 
taxation and slavery. The exploitation of Portu- 
guese civilians and military is exposed. 

The second of these volumes covers the 
period from the end of the conquest period in 
1926 to the outbreak of African warfare in 
1961. A first part describes the social and 
political conditions as of 1961, covering popu- 
lation data, the administrative system, national- 
ism, religious forces, and white separatists 
forces. Ethnic groups are related to the emerg- 
ing national liberation movements of the time. 
A second part of the book deals with three 
revolts in 1961, including the urban uprising in 
Luanda during February, the revolt in Baixa de 
Cassange during February and March, and the 
insurgency in northwestern Angola in March. 
Considerable attention is devoted to the last of 
these events, in particular to describing the rise 
and decline of the Bakongo resistance and war. 
The successes and failures of that momentous 
year marked the beginnings of an exhaustive 
war of liberation culminating in independence 
many years later. 

These volumes are invaluable for scholars 
who wish to delve into the African struggle for 
Angola. They serve as a framework for future 
study and research and should prove especially 

yuseful to political scientists interested in south- 
ern Africa. 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 
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Ireland at the Polls: The Dail Elections of 1977. 
Edited by Howard R. Penniman. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 
1978. Pp. 199. $4.75, paper.) 


This collection of essays by several of 
Treland’s most noted political scientists serves a 
number of useful purposes. For the general 
reader it provides a highly readable introduc- 
tion to electoral politics in Ireland, and the first 
authoritative account of the background, con- 
duct, and results of an Irish general election. 
For students of Irish politics there is an 
additional bonus: the record of the highly 
unusual, if not “critical” election of 1977. 

Near the top of the list of things noteworthy 
about this election were its many surprises: “an 
unexpected change of Government, the highest 
vote for a single party and biggest parliamen- 
tary majority in the history of the state, the 
precipitate resignation of two national party 
leaders, the defeat at the polls of three cabinet 
ministers, and the embarrassment of virtually 
the entire corps of observers and com- 
mentators, academic and journalistic, all of 
whom had failed to predict the outcome” (p. 
133). 

Lurking behind this intriguing tale of the 
unexpected seems to be another message: the 
coming of age of Irish elections by way of more 
modern content and technique, and the almost 
wilful failure of the “inside dopesters” to 
comprehend the meaning of these changes. 
Elections in Ireland have traditionally been 
characterized by their combination of ideologi- 
cal rhetoric and highly personalized and paro- 
chial concerns. The days and heroes of the Irish 
“Troubles” enjoyed an afterlife celebrated sea- 
sonally at campaign times, a celebration which 
added to, but never disguised the deeply idio- 
syncratic flavor of local constituency contests. 

These “traditional” features of Irish elec- 
tions haye been slowly receding, a transition 
spotlighted by the events of 1977. The Ulster 
issue was pushed to the sidelines. The dominant 
items on the voters’ minds—as measured by the 
polls—were not parochial concerns but eco- 
nomic issues such as unemployment and infla- 
tion. Techniques were changing as well. Tried- 
and-true methods of Irish electioneering, such 
as the gerrymander (in this election renamed 
the Tullymander after the minister whose art- 
work shaped the new constituency boundaries) 
failed those in power. By contrast, the opposi- 
tion parzy (Fianna Fail) sported several tech- 
nical departures; “the early planning and so- 
phisticated professionalism of the promotion 
campaign; the identification of crucial issues 
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and segments of the electorate; and the use of 
market research to monitor and correct the 
campaign” (p. 119). Perhaps one of the best 
symbols of the changing times was the shift 
from the wall poster to the tee-shirt as a 
campaign gimmick. 

To suggest that Fianna Fail’s victory was 
that of a more modern campaign over a 
traditional one would be, perhaps, an overstate- 
ment. But the bast proportions of their victory, 


which produced the biggest turnover of depu- , 


ties at a single election since 1927, suggests that 
this was much more than the perennial desire of 
electorates to “turn the rascals out.” How 
much more, and why all this was happening in 
1977 does not really emerge from these essays. 

The Irish, frequently for good reason, have 
been skeptical of “scientific” studies of their 
own highly insular politics. But this valuable 
collection of essays, several of which are in the 
“scientific? mode, tells a tale which is likely to 
erode such skepticism in the future. 


. PAUL M. SACKS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Civil War in China: The Political Struggle 
1945—1949. By Suzanne Pepper. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1978. Pp. xxi 
+472. $18.50.) 


One of the more enduring pastimes and 
occupations of Westerners during the momen- 
tous latter half of the twentieth century has 
been to observe and to interpret events in the 
non-Western world. The record of accuracy in 
observation or in interpretation is not an 
enviable one. No part of this assorted group of 
observers has been more devoted or assiduous, 
or had a more fascinating subject than those 
known as the China Watchers; and their record 
. ‘of failure compares favorably with that of those 
who have watched in other directions. 

There are many reasons for this frustrating 
experience, but certainly one of the most 
important is that Westerners, and perhaps 
especially Americans who make up a large bulk 
of the profession, look at China through their 
own eyes and experience, and tend to make 
judgments in terms of their own values. Seldom 
do they attempt to evaluate how things look 
from the other side of the river. Understandable 
as this may be, the results at best are conducive 
to misunderstanding and sometimes a great deal 
of mischief. 
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Now that at long last civility ‘is being 
restored to Sino-American relations, Civil War 
in China: The Political Struggle 1945—1949 by 
Suzanne Pepper is a splendid contribution to 
our understanding of that part of the Chinese 
Revolution between the defeat of Japan and 
the proclamation of the Peoples’ Republic of 
China which has affected history for all time. 
Writing largely from Chinese sources, many of 
them previously unused, Pepper gives a dra- 
matic account of how Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Nationalist Government, which in the fall of 
1945 seemed to have the Mandate of Heaven if 
anyone ever did, could in less than four years 
lose every shred of it to the Communists. It was 
not primarily a military story. It was a political 
one in which the corruption and incompetence 
of the Kuomintang in the end tumed every 
section of the population against it. 

Business people and industrialists had no. 
illusions as to their future under the Commu- 
nists; and the intellectuals had good reason to 
suspect that untrammelled freedom of expres- 
sion and the continuation of their traditionally 
preferred position in Chinese society would not 
be acceptable. Nonetheless, both came to feel 
that anything would be preferable to the 
Kuomintang. Even these essentially urban de- 
fections would have been insufficient had the 
Communists been unable to mobilize peasant 
support. Here Pepper makes a major contribu- 
tion. The landlord-tenant problem, ownership 
of land, was not a major problem in north 
China, and the Communists muffled it prior to 
1949. What was needed was a whole new 
definition of political and social relationships, 
namely, of power, who exercises it, and to what 
ends. It was precisely here that the Communists 
demonstrated their finest understanding of the 
Chinese people. Having acquired this support, 
the Communists had become invincible, as 
those of us who lived there at the time did 
understand. 

Apologists for the Kuomintang have tried to 
make a case that although it lost, the Commu- 
nists did not win; they simply flowed into a 
power vacuum. The thesis never did make much 
sense, but Pepper shows that it simply was not 
true. Even before General Marshall gave up in 
disgust, no one in China, the general included, 
any longer believed anything the Kuomintang 
said, and everyone knew the Communists 
meant exactly what they said and said exactly 
what they meant. One might_not like it, but the 
security this promised was preferred to the 
chaos and misery that had wracked China for 


-50 years. And if the military part of the story 


was not primary, still, the impeccable behavior 
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of Communist troops was unprecedented in 
Chinese history, whereas that of Kuomintang 
troops was conventional in a society in which 
the soldier was traditionally dragooned from its 
dregs and behaved accordingly. 

It is fashionable in some circles to attribute 
the victory of the Communists to the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Japanese War to identify 
themselves with Chinese nationalism. Pepper 
does not ignore this argument but she does, I 
think, place it in perspective. The Communists 
` did exploit it to the fullest, but they also used 
it to learn and correct mistakes made in 
Kiangsi. The Kuomintang had an even better 
opportunity and missed it on every count. If 
one wishes to speculate as to why Japan 
invaded when it did, a major reason must have 
been an estimate that Chinese nationalism had 
reached a point which would soon make it 
inviolable. It was Mao Tse-tung who also 
understood this, not Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang’s 
obsession with the Communists and with Con- 
fucian feudal politics, which he understood 
only too well, had a kind of fatal self-fulfill- 
ment about it. 

The Chinese being a very private people 
about their own internal affairs, we are not 
likely to have a better account of the politics of 
a major turning point in history than this one. 


JOHN F. MELBY 
University of Guelph 


Social. Democracy in Capitalist Society: Work- 
ing-Class Politics in Britain and Sweden. By 
Richard Scase. (Totowa, N.J.: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 1977. Pp. 184. $15.00.) 


Questions about ideology bedeviled political 
scientists before Marx, but his writing set the 
tone for research and theory on ideology in 
industrial societies. Without elaborating on the 
development of class consciousness, Marx 
makes it clear that ideology arises from objec- 
tive conditions. Attempts to investigate whe- 
ther differences in objective conditions do 
indeed give rise to differences in ideology and 
political activity have confronted two barriers. 
First; even if the hypothesis is correct, the 
result may not occur because the variation in 
conditions across advanced societies represents 
only a truncated portion of the range Marx 
envisioned. Second, given the infrequency with 
which ordinary citizens link issues into ideolo- 
gies, it is virtually impossible to hold that 
meaningful class consciousness springs auto- 
matically from conditions in the real world. 
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Political sociologists have lately taken a 
more Weberian tack, arguing that causation 
runs the other way. That is, it is not so much 
the fact of inequality as the changing views 
which leaders of working-class movements and 
parties take toward it, which determine whe- 
ther and how such issues come into the political 
arena. This makes for a more complex picture. 
Where politics was once epiphenomenal and 
parties little more than creatures of their class 
constituencies, politics and conflict now move 
toward center stage. Party leaders, though 
dependent on their class constituencies, play an 
important role in shaping the demands to which 
the government responds. Frank Parkin has 
articulated this approach most forcefully, pro- 
posing (Gin Class Inequality and Political Order) 
a classification of party ideologies in terms of 
their potential for fostering redistribution. A 
working-class party might adopt either a subor- 
dinate value system, which accommodates and 
legitimates existing inequalities, or a radical 
one, opposing extant distributions. Although 
the radical ideology may seem a “mere reflec- 
tion” of class interests, its more important 
function is to translate latent objective interests 
into electoral demands and a political program. 
The party contributes to class consciousness by 
acting as exemplar of the class’s political 
interests. In Social Democracy in Capitalist 
Society, Richard Scase, a British political soci- 
ologist, attempts to test Parkin’s thesis in a 
comparative context, focusing on the Labor 
Party in Britain and the Social Democrats in 
Sweden. 

Although an hypothesis about the effects of 
party leadership on the political consciousness 
of citizens could be investigated solely with 
attitudinal data, Scase begins with the prior 
question of policy outcomes. Stipulating (large- 
ly on the basis of campaign announcements) 
that the Swedish party is the more radical, 
Scase expects that the Social Democrats will 
have achieved a greater equalization of income 
and wealth than the British Labour party. 
Relying on a wide range of published research 
and government statistics, he finds precious 
little evidence for the belief that redistributive 
policies have equalized economic rewards or 
enhanced the opportunities for upward mobil- 
ity by members of the working class in Sweden. 
This finding—that in objective terms some four 
decades of Social Democratic rule have left the 
Swedish working class in virtually the same 
position as Labour’s episodic participation in 
government has left the British working class— 
suggests that party ideology may not matter in 
the final analysis, i.e., in the ability of the party 
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to equalize the ownership of social wealth. It 
seems to imply that, if the parties have differ- 
_ ent effects on their constituents’ political be- 
liefs, then these beliefs can be nothing other 
than false consciousness. These findings may be 
explained by a closer look at the policy-making 
process. It is unfortunate, then, that Scase does 
not address current literature on policy making 
in the two countries, particularly Heclo’s argu- 
ment (in Modern Social Politics) that party 
competition has not mattered greatly to the 
development of. the welfare state in either 
nation. While this growing body of literature 
would not necessarily have embarrassed Scase’s 
theory, confronting it might have honed a 
sharper set of testable propositions. 

As for the effect of party ideology on citizen 
beliefs, Scase’s choice of these two countries 
makes the demonstration of his hypothesis 
difficult, since their leftist parties are so similar. 
The measured effects might have been different 
had one of these parties been contrasted with 
the American Democrats or Italian Commu- 
nists. Data come from a small-scale survey of 
workers in two factories. They reflect the 
laudable subtlety of his instruments, and their 
story is complex and sometimes contradictory. 
Scase reads the findings as supporting his 
expectation that Swedish workers will manifest 
a clearer appreciation of social inequalities and 
be more resentful of their continuation than 
the British. I find this interpretation tenden- 
tious. The image that emerges shows British 
workers convinced that status is transmitted by 
the family as a locus of advantage within an 
essentially unequal society, and Swedish 
workers perceiving a meritocratic system in 
which equality of opportunity operates through 
education (cf. pp. 102, 108). Scase concludes 
that Swedish workers are more “radical” be- 
cause of their greater belief in equality, but this 
interpretation conflates a belief in equality of 
opportunity with the traditional socialist con- 
ception of equality, with its emphasis on 
outcome. 

There are other annoying theoretical quirks. 
For instance, in a book focused on the question 
of change in working-class conceptions of social 
structure and political power, the notion ofa 
political generation is absent—despite its cen- 
trality to the prevailing (Butler and Stokes) 
explanation of political change in Britain. Ab- 
sent also is any consideration of the growing 
American literature on belief systems and on. 
the interplay of political leadership and issue- 
conceptualization by the mass public. It is 
incredible that Scase is ignorant of this body of 
work—convergent with that of Parkin and 
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others—yet neither his conceptualization of the 
problem nor his citation of the literature 
suggests that he attempted to integrate this 
research. 

Despite its flaws, however, this ambitious 
work makes an important empirical contribu- 
tion to the neo-Weberian theories of class 
structure currently emerging through the ef- 
forts of Parkin, Anthony Giddens and others. If 
it provides a model for further, better work, it 
will have fulfilled an important niche in the 
literature. 


M. STEPHEN WEATHERFORD 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Soviet Perceptions of the United States. By 
Morton Schwartz. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 216. 
$12.50.) 


The Soviet perceptions considered in this 
volume are those of the members of Moscow’s 
Institute for the Study of the U.S.A. and 
Canada, founded in 1967. The book’s primary 
data base is the institute’s monthly journal 
USA: Economics, Politics, Ideology, and, sec- 
ondarily, a number of volumes either sponsored 
by the institute or written by persons affiliated 
with it. 

Initially, there is a brief consideration of 
attitudes toward American politics, society and 
the economy. The author reports that the 
institute’s analysts have considerable respect for 
the strength and resiliency of the latter two 
because, despite the social and economic prob- 
lems they have examined so closely, they never 
expected a social or economic collapse. As for 
politics, they have made considerable progress 
in moving beyond narrowly orthodox, sim- 
plistic approaches toward a more sophisticated 
understanding of the political system’s com- 
plexities. 

The volume is chiefly concerned with how 
the analysts treat the making and conduct of 
foreign policy. They have abandoned the earlier 
orthodox penchant for considering American 
foreign policy to be insatiably imperialistic 
because of its origins within the arcanae of the 
innately expansionistic economic elite which 
totally dominated the political system. They 
now see policy as a less venturesome and 
combative, more moderate and realistic product 
of a clash among opposing political forces and 
constituencies with the more “sober-minded” 
among them gaining ascendency over the past 
decade or so. The analysts attribute this to a 
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growing realization in America that the correla- 
tion of forces, or balance of power, in the 
world has been shifting against the United 
States and toward socialism, that is, toward the 
forces headed by the Soviet Union. Conse- 
quently, in recent years U.S. policy has been 
less characterized by force, or even by the 
threat to use it, than heretofore. 

The analysts have not seen this tendency as 
undeviating. They have been troubled perenial- 
ly by what they term zig-zags in American 
policy. And following their excited optimism 
produced by the numerous summit agreements 
in the Nixon era, in recent years their enthusi- 
asm has been tempered by the tougher policies 
they have noted in subsequent administrations. 

A major motif of the book is policy advoca- 
cy by the institute as well by Schwartz himself. 
He sees the institute as a major supporter of 
detente and overall moderation in Soviet for- 
eign policy. He feels that the United States 
ought to act moderately in order to encourage 
this tendency which, as he notes, leads a 
precarious existence in the Soviet Union. At the 
same time he advocates that a strong American 
military posture be maintained, “which, some- 
what paradoxically, is vital to the argument of 
Soviet moderates. . .” (p. 169). 

If this is not the first American book to deal 
with the broad topic indicated by the title, it is 
the initial detailed treatment of the thinking 
characteristic of this important institute which 
is indubitably influential in shaping Soviet 
foreign policy. The book’s most apparent weak- 
ness is that its unusually heavy use of extensive 
quotations coupled with minimum analysis, 
interpretation and contextual explanation are 
more suggestive of a report than a study, and 
they impart a laconic and abrupt quality to the 
book. 

A book limiting itself to such a narrow 
purview could be expected to have clarified to a 
greater extent than is done here the specific 
purposes and functions of the institute as those 
become evident in the journal. For example, 
the overwheiming majority of the articles in the 
journal concentrates on using the very latest 
American books, journals, news magazines and 
newspapers in order to report contending 
American views on a variety of topics in an 
unusually even-handed way, for a Soviet publi- 
cation. This allows the journal to document 
changing American perceptions, moods, atti- 
tudes and institutional relationships and to 
comment upon the immediate significance of 
all these things. 

Important as that is as an exercise in 
reporting on the current situation, it is not 
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necessarily productive of changes in long-term 
Soviet perspectives on the American political 
system which are strongly influenced by general 
theoretical (ideological) considerations. The lat-- 
ter are particularly salient in major policy 
statements made by the top political leaders. 
The significance of this important disparity 
ought to have been probed in a book involving 
policy advocacy. 

The book is clearly useful within its substan- 
tial self-imposed limits. Schwartz could have 
made it more valuable by analyzing the materi- 
als more rather than by so literally reflecting 
them and by considering some of the broader 
questions raised by the institute’s activities and 
position in Soviet academic and political life. 

These criticisms aside, Schwartz has given his 
readers a great deal of interesting information 
about the institute and has contributed a 
unique argument in favor of moderation in 
American foreign policy. 


RICHARD M. MILLS 
Fordham University x 


The Imperialist Revolutionaries: Trends in 
World Communism in the 1960s and 1970s. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. (Stanford, Calif.: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1978. Pp. x + 157. 
$6.95, paper.) 


This volume may be regarded as a compan- 
ion to the Hoover Institution’s annual Year- 
book on International Communist Affairs 
which has been praised for the richness of its 
data and faulted for avoiding systematic analy- 
sis (Slavic Review 29: 704—05; The Russian 
Review 34: 224-25; and APSR 72: 819). 
Commissioned to write a short volume that 
would try to identify main trends in communist 
affairs during the decade of the Yearbook’s 
publication, Seton-Watson has produced an 
essay whose lasting impression is more polemic- 
al than analytical. 

Since the Yearbook is devoted to interna- 
tional communist affairs, Seton-Watson opens 
with an appropriate question: “Is there a world 
communist movement?” (p. 1) The answer is 
“no”; there is no longer in existence a single 
organized and disciplined world communist 
movement (p. 5). Instead we have essentially 
three political phenomena: a Soviet-led move- 
ment supported by Communist parties outside 
Russia proclaiming their devotion to Soviet 
policy; a Chinese-led movement looking to the 
theory and practice of Mao Tse-tung as its 
model; and a miscellaneous collection of Trot- 
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skyist and other heretical groups professing 
themselves to be Marxist-Leninists (p. 4). Plac- 
ing these findings in historical context, the 
scholar of the international communist move- 
ment would be bound to note the demise of 
“monolithic communism” that served as a 
centerpiece of American cold war policy. One 
might conclude that since the unity and disci- 
pline of international communism have been 
shattered, surely the communist menace is not 
what it used to be. Not at all, according to 
Seton-Watson, because the three aforemen- 
tioned - groups share a common residue of 
Marxism-Leninism and regard ‘‘U.S. imperial- 
ism” as the permanent long-term enemy. Of 
course intracommunist feuds affect relations 
between communist parties and the West but to 
Seton-Watson the ideological factor makes it 
possible to attempt a meaningful discussion of 
“communists” in world politics. 

On this infrastructure Seton-Watson pro- 
ceeds to examine four main topics affecting 
communist fortunes: the attempts by parties to 
obtain power, by peaceful means; national 
liberation movements in the Muslim world, 
Africa and Latin America; communism in pow- 
er; and communism in the Far East and 
southern Asia. On a technical level, Seton-Wat- 
son’s ability to evoke an image of the problems 
and fortunes of a particular communist party 
through a capsule history compels admiration. 
His terse summary of the Eurocommunists’ 
dilemmas of policy, viewed through the prism 
of the Allende experience, is also nicely drawn 
(p. 52). For analytical purposes, though, Se- 
ton-Watson’s three-part model of contemporary 
international communism leaves us where we 
were prior to the fragmentation of the move- 
ment and the Sino-Soviet split. The Trotskyists 
and other miscellanea never were part of the 
world communist movement and in any case 
were not of much importance, A Chinese-led 
movement patterned on a Mao Tse-tung model 
is problematical, given the changes occurring in 
China itself. Finally, the central phenomenon 
of communist parties linked to the Soviet state 
on the basis of their devotion to Soviet policy 
begs the question of the quality of their 
devotion, as the author himself observes in his 
remarks on the dilemmas of policy in Eastern 
Europe and their own attitude toward national 
defense. Unquestioning loyalty to the Soviet 
leadership may have gone out with Stalin. In 
short, Seton-Watson’s model leads to a reduc- 
tionism that was inherent in the monolithic 
model: manipulation of the data to underscore 
the threat of communism. Thus condemnation 
by the West European communist parties of the 
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Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia may have 
made the parties more popular, in which case it 
could he argued that the Soviet leaders 
strengthened their position in West Europe, 
contrary to conventional wisdom (p. 113). The 
small Portuguese Communist party “powerfully 
promoted the cause of communism and of the 
Soviet empire” by their contribution to Portu- 
guese government policy that made possible the 
victory of the Liberation Front of Mozambique 
and the MPLA in Angola (p. 26). The commu- 
nists are damned if they support their govern- 
ments and damned if they don’t. 

If communism is judged weak now, it may 
well become a future threat. The communist 
parties in the Arab lands may be weak but the 
threat to the West is serious. Mass production 
of the intelligentsia and mass production of 
skilled workers to promote rapid industrializa- 
tion, enthusiastically recommended by Ameri- 
can or European advisers, may lead to mass 
production of revolutionaries. Though commu- 
nist parties in Africa appear insignificant, “‘it 
would be wrong to dismiss communism as a 
force for the future” (p. 76). The potential had 
existed in Sudan and exists in South Africa, 
where the racial policies of the government 
might lead the non-black educated classes as 
well as the colored and Indian workers into the 
fold. 

It is, however, the threat of the Soviet 
empire and the failure of nerve of the West, 
particularly of American policy, that is Seton- 
Watson’s central concern. He deplores the 
“short-term hedonism” of the “political class” 
of professionals, business people, medium-rank 
officials, trade union hierarchs and mass-media 
manipulators as well as the collective guilt 
complex of Americans growing out of their 
treatment of the blacks, the Vietnam War and 
Allende which has combined to frustrate a 
“power elite,” the top decision makers who 
“probably still retained more self-confidence 
and more will to keep power than appeared” 
(p. 141). He warns us in apocalyptic language 
of the possibility of the surrender of the 
“semibarbarous, industrially inferior, but mili- 
tarily superior and politically ruthless Soviet 
empire” unless we mend our ways. It is an 
impassioned cry for an Imperial America to 
assume its historical obligations in the global 
contest with the communist Imperialist Revolu- 
tionaries. 

BERNARD S. MORRIS 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Political Socialization in Western Society: An 
Analysis From a Life-Span Perspective. By 
Barrie Stacey. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. Pp. 176. $17.95.) í 


Stacey’s book is a timely successor to 
Herbert Hyman’s pioneering one of 20 years 
ago (Political Socialization, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1959). Hyman’s book was an inventory 
of the then-extant literature on the topic, and 
so is Stacey’s. Stacey’s review begins where 
Hyman left off but it differs from Hyman’s 
work in that it purports to adopt a life-span 
perspective and is not restricted to data from 
the United States. 

Stacey’s analysis of socialization in Western 
society is both thorough and critical. While it 
includes studies of the early 1960s, especially 
those written from a system’s analytical point 
of view, his major emphasis is on work done in 
the late sixties and mid-seventies. This more 
recent work demonstrates convincingly that 
“socialization does not necessarily result in 
civilized values and behaviour or necessarily 
contribute to the maintenance of political 
stability” (p. 2). Instead, the overall impression 
to be gained from the review is that change in 
political orientations and fluctuating levels of 
affect for the political system are far more 
common than one would have suspected on the 
basis of earlier work. Stacey’s book thus goes a 
long way toward dispelling the charge frequent- 
ly levelled against socialization research, namely 
that it is essentially static and conservative. 

Stacey also familiarizes the reader with a 
wide spectrum of literature possibly not fa- 
miliar to U.S. readers, such as work done in 
Finland, Italy, and France—to name a few. 
Here, however, he seems to have restricted 
himself to work published in English. What is 
lacking therefore, to cite but one example, isa 
review of the substantial literature of the last 
two decades on German youths. Also notable 
for its absence is material on Western societies 
which are not democratic. For the most part 
Stacey seems to equate Western society with 
democratic societies and more specifically with 
those under Anglo-Saxon influence, or so it 
would seem, inasmuch as a preponderance of 
the reviewed studies deal with England and the 
United States. In part this no doubt reflects the 
current “state of the art.” 

More problematic is Stacey’s claim to having 
adopted a life-span perspective. Such a claim 
would lead the reader to anticipate a consistent- 
ly developmental perspective throughout the 
book. This, however, is not the case. For one 
thing, it is difficult to detect the specific 
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developmental and/or life-time perspective to 
which the author subscribes. For another, there 
is a curious lack of integration from one 
chapter to the next. For example, in the first 
chapter he talks at length about the affective 
development of the child (spending an in- 
ordinate amount on the psychoanalytical trans- 
fer thesis) and all but ignores the child’s 
cognitive development. Then in the next chap- 
ter, he deals in much detail with the adoles- 
cent’s cognitive development but ignores emo- 
tional development. Development, however, is 
multidimensional; both the child and the ado- 
lescent develop cognitively and emotionally as 
well as physically. The chapter on radical youth 
repeats much that is known and dwells at 
perhaps too much length on non-empirical and 
frequently pseudo-psychological literature, but 
the data on youth’s attitudes toward the 
Vietnam war do much to correct a prevalent 
image of youth as the vanguard of the antiwar 
movement. Unfortunately—the last chapter not- 
withstanding—childhood_ and youth remain the 
main focus of the book. 

The claim to a life-time perspective, more- 
over, leads me to anticipate an equally 
thorough analysis of the changes which trans- 
pire in adulthood not only those connected 
with aging itself, but with occupational sociali- 
zation, social and traumatic experiences, expo- 
sure to discrimination, to changing cultural 
norms. Such material is lacking. Curiosly absent 
are data on subgroups, especially racial and 
ethnic ones, and on the recent changes in the 
socialization of women. Despite these short- 
comings, it is an achievement in itself that the 
author recognizes that socialization proceeds 
through the life process and carries it forward, 
however modestly, into adulthood. 

The last chapter, oddly enough, extends the 
reyiew to Third World and Eastern Bloc coun- 
tries. It is unclear why this was attempted here 
when these countries were ignored in the 
preceding chapters. Unfortunately, the book 
ends here, thus leaving us essentially with an 
important review of the literature but no more. 
Missing is a concluding chapter in which the 
author poses the question: just what general 
conclusions can we draw on the basis of this 
overview? It is the virtue of Stacey’s book that 
it offers the reader enough material to pose the 
question for oneself. 


ROBERTA SIGEL 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 
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The Politics of Agricultural Mechanization in 
China. By Benedict Stavis. (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1978. Pp. 288. 
$17.50.) 


Stavis has written a useful survey of develop- 
ments in Chinese policy regarding the mechani- 
zation of agriculture since 1949. This is an 
enormously important policy area, intimately 
related as it is to the key choices of the nation’s 
economic development strategy, the building of 
rural bureaucratic and mass constituencies, and 
the real course of elite power struggles over the 
last 20 years. At various places in the narrative, 
some light is shed on each of these groups of 
issues, and on their inter-relationships, making 
it likely that parts of the book will be very 
helpful in teaching. However, the work’s overall 
political analysis appears incomplete and, in 
places, obscure. 

The presentation is chronological, from land 
reform through the cultural revolution, and 
Stavis is at his best discussing the earlier years. 
- He performs an extremely valuable service in 
chapter 2 by gathering and evaluating the very 
wide-ranging estimates that have been put 
forward on deaths by violence during land 
reform. This question has provided ammunition 
for many emotional charges and counter- 
charges, with figures running up to 14—15 
million deaths (p. 26), and so it is important to 
have Stavis review the evidence dispassionately 
and to offer this tentative conclusion: 


It would appear that somewhere between 
400,000 and 800,000 people were killed offi- 
cially after 1949,... The Chinese Communist 
leadership had estimated that landlords and 
their families constituted 4-5 percent of the 
rural population—about 20 million people. This 
would imply that 1 to 4 percent of landlords’ 
families met death. If a half million people were 
killed in land reform, this would be .1 percent 
of the rural population or 2.5 percent of the - 
landlord class and would represent roughly one 
death in six landlord families (pp. 29—30). 


Elsewhere Stavis considers it reasonable to 
assume that as many people were killed “‘unof- 
ficially” as officially, and so if he is correct, the 
total for the land reform period (1949—52), 
including non-landlords, may be somewhere 
over one million deaths. This is a credible 
estimate for purposes of comparison with 
agrarian reform movements in other countries. 
And in this context Stavis urges his readers to 
recall that the Chinese land revolution, often 
vicious and sometimes horrible, did nonetheless 
effectively put an end to a traditional rural 
order by no means usually humane or pacific, 
but itself heavily scarred by unreasoning terror 
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and violence, both official and unofficial. 

In the next chapter on the 1954—55 debates 
over agricultural collectivization, there is a good 
summary of the issues at stake at the time, and 
some interesting statistical material on con- 
temporary social and economic trends illustrat- 
ing the very hard choices faced by the leader- 
ship. Here Stavis also makes the important 
point, often not apprehended by previous 
students of the period, that the seemingly 
solemn invocation of the precedents of the 
Soviet model of agricultural collectivization and 
mechanization by all parties to these debates in 
Peking was neither naive nor doctrinaire, but 
consciously rhetorical. For Chinese leaders in 
the 1950s, the issue never was whether or not 
to follow Soviet experience to the letter. By 
that time, although they were still obliged to 
speak of that model in glorious terms, they 
were all very mindful of past Soviet errors and 
disasters. The issue they did face, as Stavis 
shows, was how, if at all, it would be possible 
to disentangle the positive and progressive 
elements of what the Soviets had done in 
agricultural collectivization from the politically 
and economically devastating mistakes they had 
made. For while the Soviet economy was in a 
state to survive mistakes of that order, Chinese 
leaders well appreciated that their economy was 
not. 

However, at about this point in the study, a 
disconcerting vagueness sets in. The chapter on 
the organization of machine tractor stations 
leaves a surprising number of basic questions 
dangling. The section on the economic theory 
of the Great Leap is neither sophisticated nor 
complete. And the account of the post-cultural 
revolution reforms in mechanization policy 
touches only the high points, leaving the reader 
without a clear understanding of the complexi- 
ties of making such a system work. 

Part of the problem seems to be that Stavis 
has failed to consult any of the Chinese-langu- 
age materials available on these topics. Despite 
the very impressive list of “Chinese Periodicals 
Cited” at the end of the book, it is in fact quite 
clear that the author has relied almost entirely 
on the various English translation series. This is 
adequate for some kinds of questions, but it 
cannot yield the depth of on-the-ground detail 
about policy implementation and reformulation 
that we expect in a good case study. 

Another part of the problem is that Stavis 
consciously declines to adopt any model, or 
any combination of modéls, of the Chinese 
political process (p. 21) to assist in explaining 
policy change over time. The discussion leaps 
from the consequences of technological insuffi- 
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ciencies, to the vagaries of Politburo in-fighting, 
to the development of middle-level bureaucratic 
muddles. All are treated more or less equally as 
“constraints” on the process of China’s agricul- 
tural mechanization, so that the reader is given 
almost no help in weighting the import of these 
various factors, and no clues for the construc- 
tion of predictive hypotheses. The book is, 
therefore, more a chronicle than an analysis. 

This is unfortunate, because the failure to 
develop an integrated outline of the political 
process prevents Stavis from achieving the 
major goal he sets for the work in the preface. 
He says there, “What I do hope can be learned 
from China’s experience is that it is possible to 
impose political will over the path of tech- 
nological development” (p. 8). But what his 
study actually illustrates is not clearly an 
imposition of political will over technological 
change, but a tortuous process of social and 
economic experimentation yielding a series of 
tentative, matter-of-fact, compromise solutions 
to complex problems only partially understood 
by decision makers and only partially respon- 
sive to their manipulations. The imposition of 
political will over the path of development may 
have made more headway in China than most 
other countries, and with Stavis we may hope 
that it will yet be decisive there. But the 
descriptive parts of his own work undermine 
our conviction in the matter, and this, when 
coupled with more recent development policy 
pronouncements emanating from Peking, must 
keep us skeptical of his book’s opening asser- 
tion that “the honeymoon with technology is 
over.” = 


VIVIENNE SHUE 
Yale University 


The Citizen and Politics: A Comparative Per- 
spective. Edited by Sidney Verba and Lucian 
W. Pye. (Stamford, Conn.: Greylock, 1978. 
Pp. xv +257. $14.95.) 


This collection of essays, written in honor of 
Gabriel Almond by several of his students, close 
associates, and friends, offers ample, if some- 
times indirect, evidence of Almond’s wide- 
ranging contributions to the field of compara- 
tive politics. The substantive gamut spanned by 
the essays is so great, in fact, that the editors 
are hard-pressed to establish an integrative 
framework for the volume. Political participa- 
tion, highlighting as it does the citizen’s role in 
socio-political life, is the overarching theme 
eventually settled upon, yet the separate 
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threads of the `different essays fall short of 
fashioning any whole analytical cloth. 

The essays are organized under three topizal 
subheadings. Part 1, entitled “New Dimensions 
of Participation,” contains three essays which 
clearly illustrate the broadening scope of in- 
quiry concerning citizen participation. Whereas, 
as the editors note, earlier participation studies 
concentrated primarily on electoral activities 
and their systemic consequences, recent studies 
have frequently looked at more immediate 
concerns of citizens and the means employed to 
deal with them. Thus, in his essay “The 
Parochial and the Polity,” Sidney Verba con- 
siders “parochial participation’’—actions with 
narrow, highly particularized goals—and ex- 
plores the foundations for both citizen percep- 
tions of government as a potential provider for 
their needs (“parochial awareness”) and citizen 
beliefs that government will actually provide 
needed services if called upon (“parochial ex- 
pectation’’) in seven nations for which data are 
available. Findings from this inquiry are highly 
interesting and raise some vexing questions for 
the social service state since previous experi- 
ences with services rendered, especially if they 
are unsatisfactory, appear to exert a major 
influence on levels of parochial awareness and 
expectation. 

The other two essays in Part 1 also look at 
narrower, more particularized forms of citizen 
activity and their implications. Wayne Cornelius 
investigates what he calls ““demand-making” by 
the urban migrant poor in Mexico and finds 
that this activity, which is largely collective 
(springing from community improvement asso- 
ciations) but still highly parochial and limited 
in scope, displays little potential for producing 
a crisis-generating participation demand explo- 
sion, contrary to the expectations suggested by 
some theories of sociopolitical change. These 
findings corroborate Verba’s claim that such 
parochially oriented activities have little bearing 
on other forms of political participation; de- 
spite their personal importance, these activities 
apparently do not furnish the basis for general- 
izing citizen political involvement. Finally, in 
an article devoted to an imaginative discussion 
of civil-court actions in Africa and the Ameri- 
can South (citizen participation in what he calls 
“micro-policy formation”), Robert Mundt pre- 
sents evidence which, due to its mixed charac- 
ter, calls into question several hypotheses con- 
cerning possible developmental relationships 
and sequences involving participatory structures 
and attitudinal orientations. 

Part 2, labeled “Comparing Participation,” 
encompasses four essays of a more varied 
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nature. Lucian Pye, in his essay “Participation 
and Authority: A Comparative Perspective,” 
argues that participation can only be properly 
understood in the context of prevailing atti- 
tudes toward authority and political leadership, 
attitudes which derive from basic socialization 
experiences. This argument is illustrated by 
‘comparison of Western and Asian participatory 
practices—the former characterized by conflic- 
tual relations, the latter by paternalism. On the 
surface these practices appear unreconcilable, 
yet Pye suggests they constitute quite natural 
and historically stable outcomes given the 
possible combinations of dominant orientations 
to authority and participation (which he sets 
forth in an analytical typology) and the salient 
socialization experiences within each cultural 
setting. A subsequent essay by Myron Weiner 
focuses on the concept of citizenship and the 
recent tendency for this term to be imbued 
with multiple meanings, particularly in multi- 
ethnic societies, in contrast to its “classical” 
universal denotation. This tendency is il- 
lustrated by reference to India where a consti- 
tutionally guaranteed unitary citizenship princi- 
ple has been eroded by passage of various 
domicile rules protecting labor markets and 
educational opportunities for members of speci- 
fic ethnic groups. India, Weiner correctly notes, 
is not unique in this regard, but whenever such 
developments occur, they pose a critical chal- 
lenge to national political loyalties and integra- 
tion. a 

In the most ambitious essay in the volume, 
Scott Flanagan returns to the age-old problem 
of “why some democracies ‘work’ and others 
do not” (p. 129). Following in the footsteps of 
Almond and Verba, Samuel Huntington, and 
Dankwart Rustow, whose work he makes a 
heroic effort to integrate, Flanagan argues that 
successful democracy is dependent above all 
else on the attitudinal orientations of citizens. 
He then goes on to suggest a general framework 
for explaining the genesis of three cultural 
variants observed in advanced industrial socie- 
ties. Flanagan’s major contribution here is to 
identify two alternatives to the civic culture— 
one a “combative culture” characterized by 
alienated parochial-participant orientations, the 
other a “spectator culture” characterized by 
passive parochial-subject orientations—both of 
which represent potentially unstable products 
of prior developmental sequences. France and 
Italy, it is suggested in passing, are primary 
examples of the combative culture, while Japan 
(and, one might add, West Germany) is seen as 
an illustration of the spectator culture, a case 
which Flanagan discusses at length using as- 
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sorted survey research evidence. 

The last essay in Part 2, by Joseph LaPalom- 
bara, is largely a continuation of an earlier 
polemic. LaPalombara’s principal concern is the 
application of concepts originally formulated 
with reference to political phenomena in West- 
ern liberal democracies—terms such as “political 
participation” and “pluralism”—to Communist 
political systems in recent writing and the 
danger that such usage may leave these terms 
devoid of meaning. While this concern is legiti- 
mate, LePalombara does not adequately re- 
spond to the gauntlet he throws down for 
others; indeed it would seem he contributes to 
the very conceptual obfuscation decried in 
others when he ties political participation to 
pluralism (pp. 171-72). Why genuine citizen 
participation, even as LaPalombara defines it, 
can only occur under conditions of pluralism is 
neither logically nor empirically clear. The crux 
of the conceptual problem with political parti- 
cipation is that most citizen activities only 
achieve their political significance due to the 
motivational considerations associated with 
them. Yet, as LaPalombara indirectly acknowl- 
edges in an important aside (p. 172), political 
analysts can do no more than infer the political 
intent of most citizen acts. Until this method- 
ological obstacle is overcome, and it may well 
prove to be one of several intractable problems 
confronting political scientists, the study of 
citizen participation will continue to be fraught 
with analytical ambiguities. Despite this weak- 
ness in LaPalombara’s argument, his basic point 
remains valid—political scientists must be sensi- 
tive to the conditions under which citizen 
activity takes place—and his discussion of mo- 
bilization as a political technique contains a 
provocative prediction that merits further con- 
sideration. 

Part 3 of the volume consists of three essays 
concerning the “Linkage of Citizen and State.” 
In a joint essay, G. Bingham Powell and Lynda 
W. Powell focus on citizen-elite attitudinal 
concurrence, exploring new methodological ap- 
proaches to this question and then applying the 
techniques discussed to citizen and mayoral 
opinion data from 48 Austrian communities. 
The strength of the Powells’ approach is that it 
permits analysis of the structure-of opinion 
representation, not merely the degree of repre- 
sentation alone. The findings presented, more- 
over, offer some noteworthy evidence regarding 
the efficacy of elections as mechanisms for 
transmitting citizen attitudes. Bernard Cohen’s 
essay on “Citizen Participation in Foreign 
Policy” which follows is largely a retrospective 
and prospective overview of the topic, an 
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attempt to assess what we know in fact and 
what remains to be discovered about the role of 
citizens in foreign policy making. Cohen’s 
conclusion is that the present state of affairs is 
akin to an impressionist painting: general fea- 
tures are readily recognizable, especially from a 
distance, but specific details dissolve on closer 
. examination. In response to this situation, 
Cohen prescribes a set of criteria which he 
believes will be useful in guiding further re- 
search on the subject and then elaborates upon 
these suggestions in a discussion devoted to the 
role of the press. The final essay is one by 
Robert Packenham on “Social Science and 
Public Policy” in which he addresses the role of 
social scientists as citizen participants. Packen- 
ham ranges over many issues, including whether 
social science is genuinely applicable to public 
policy making; if so, whether it is desirable; and 
again, if so, under what conditions should such 
participation take place. These normative ques- 
tions, of course, do not lend themselves to easy 
answers. Rather than attempting to stake out 
any definitive positions, therefore, Packenham 
contents himself with a lucid discussion of 
some of the problems involved. 

These remarks, to be sure, only skim the 
surface of the essays in this volume. In sum- 
ming up, however, two observations are in 
order. First, readers will find that seldom have 
the efforts of scholars been subject to worse 
treatment in publication. Typographical errors 
are endemic to our profession and should 
perhaps be stoically endured. But in this book, 
such errors become epidemic—three or four 
egregious errors per page are not un- 
common—and general editorial sloppiness ap- 
pears to have achieved virtuoso status. Com- 
plete omission of Figure 1 from Mundt’s essay, 
omission of narrative prose from Packenham’s 
essay, an inability to alphabetize reference 
listings, and inappropriate page repetition are 


merely some of the more glaring examples of 


assorted transgressions. It is, therefore, only by 
virtue of the diversity of the issues raised and 
the quality of scholarship brought to bear that 
in spite of these distractions, the volume stands 
as a fitting tribute to the eclectic influence and 
inspiration Gabriel Almond’s work has provided 
to others iñ the discipline. 


LAWRENCE E. ROSE 
University of Virginia 
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Sons of the Soil: Migration and Ethnic Conflict 
in India. By Myron Weiner. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. xviii + 
383. $22.50.) 


India is a unique political system. Within 
that uniqueness there are common elements 
which it shares with other societies although 
these ccmmon features appear in special ar- 
rangements and permutations. The outstanding 
value of this book lies in its portrayal of the 
singular interweaving of universal with particu- 
lar realities and the way it brings to light many 
problematics of political decision in fullness of 
detail against the backdrop of general princi- 
ples. It therefore has value for two different 
audiences: those interested in the wider ranges 
of theory who look for ways to incorporate 
such insights into full-bodied particulars, and, 
conversely, those specialists in the study of 
India who have a keen interest in the ethnic 
conflicts of the subcontinent and who will be 
led by the author to see this subject as a special 
case with wider implications. 

Since this Review is not primarily attuned to 
the concerns of the area specialist, I will begin 
with Weiner’s focus on comprehensive issues 
embodied in his last two chapters. The major 
question he addresses is: when citizenship 
means equality for every full-fledged member 
of the national community but at the same 
time individual states are granted autonomy to 
enact their own laws freely, how much leeway 
do states have to protect their citizens from 
competition by migrants from other states with 
superior qualifications for positions in the 
upper echelons in the economy or polity? How 
much leeway are individual states granted to 


‘protect their often less-qualified members in 


the scramble for middle-level jobs? Since any 
local protectionism means, in practice, discrimi- 
nation against migrants as migrants regardless of 
merit, it violates the migrants’ equal status in 
the national context by forcing them to be- 
come unequal in the local context. An impor- 
tant assumption, of course, is that equality 
entails the citizen’s right to move freely 
throughout the nation without being hampered 
by “artificial” restrictions. 

Realistically, however, such circumstances 
ebb and flow with the employment market and 
while it expands or contracts pari passu with 
the economy as a whole, such differentials as 
industrialization, educational facilities, popula- 
tion characteristics create regional variables It 
is a limited range of these regional conditions 
that occupies the center of attention in Wein- 


er’s work, 
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This is because of India’s singular position 
among the developing nations. No other coun- 
try in the third world has given as much 
linguistic autonomy to its component states as 
India. Combined with this is a national caste 
elite reinforced by a British colonial system 
which produced a burgeoning middle class 
spearheaded more by bureaucrats than by 
merchants and entrepreneurs. As B. B. Misra 
has emphasized (The Indian Middle Classes, 
London: Oxford, 1961, p. 251), development 
of the economy made its way from the top 
downwards rather than from the bottom up- 
wards. The fiercest competition for jobs was 
therefore for positions in the middle range 
where lawyers, accountants, babus, bureaucrats, 
teachers and white-collar workers of all sorts 
‘inherited their superabundance from British 
practice. The royal road to such positions was 
higher education on the one hand and sponsor- 
ship from incumbents in the system on the 
other. 

These conditions set the stage for the special 
type of ethnic conflict portrayed by Weiner. 
Typically, the locals with their own language, 
dubbing themselves “sons of the soil” now 
react vigorously against the influx of those 
from other states who speak a different lan- 
guage, have more education, and hence come to 
fil major positions in the economy, public 
administration, and the universities (where Eng- 
lish is often the lingua franca). The indigenous 
people retaliate through legislative enactments 
that legalize protected labor markets (reserva- 
tions) for home constituents, setting up prefer- 
ential hiring practices that apply to a wide 
gamut of occupations. When feelings run high, 
there are public demonstrations and even riots 
or violence against outsiders. 

Weiner presents three detailed case histories 
of such conflict, one in Assam, one in Chota 
Nagpur and one in Andhra Pradesh (the latter a 
special case where locals, called mulki, pre- 
dominate in the Hyderabad area while the more 
privileged group migrate to the capital from 
coastal or near-coastal regions). A fourth case— 
Bombay-—receives only minor attention. Each 
of the major cases is carefully explored in 
historical, economic, demographic, and cul- 
tural-linguistic terms. In addition, Weiner has 
done extensive field work with carefully fo- 
cused interviewing so as to make the viewpoint 
of antagonists luminous and intelligible. Every 
careful reader of this volume will come to 
appreciate fully the insoluble dimensions. of 
public policy revealed by Weiner’s analysis and 
thus concur in his final statement: “One of the 
major questions for the Indian government is 
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whether it uses its authority to build an internal 
common market, with special mobility as one 
of its features, or lends its support to those 
groups that want government to pursue internal 
protectionist policies. India seems likely to 
develop with either set of policies; the question 
is, what kind of India will it be?” (p. 371). 
While this judgment is premised on the assump- 
tion that one alternative will be chosen and the 
other rejected, the book as a whole makes it 
clear that problematic conditions will remain, 
regardless of choice. v. 

One noticeable omission in the book is a 
discussion of the role played by caste nepotism 
in both higher education and the labor mar- 
ket—a mechanism enabling “outsiders” to 
establish a foothold and strengthen it. On the 
other hand, there are illuminating by-products 
of the research that are noteworthy such as 
mention of the affinity of locals for socialism 
rather than capitalism (p. 181) or the generali- 
zation that reserved jobs may do more harm in 
the private sector than in the public sector (p. 
204). : 

Sons of'the Soil is a splendid addition to 
Weiner’s many volumes on Indian politics and a 
masterful analysis of nativism as an internal 
problem of governmental policy. 


R. A. SCHERMERHORN 
Claremont, California 


Careers in Shanghai: The Social Guidance of 
Personal Energies in a Developing Chinese 
City, 1949—1966. By Lynn T. White III. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978. Pp. xiv + 249. $13.50.) 


Lynn White’s book on state-steered career 
patterns and citizen response in socialist Shang- 
hai draws on the voluminous research White has 
done on this city over many years, beginning 
with his dissertation work. Its impact lies in its 
attention to three knotty issues, central to 
political philosophy, development studies, and 
planning in socialist states. As White deals with 
these issues, a theme emerges which centers 
around the limits on planning, especially cen- 
tralized planning for cities, in a developing 
socialist society. 

The three issues; then, are these: the rela- 
tionship between political policy, economic 
productivity (“material supply,” in White’s 
terms) and’ mass compliance; the balance be- 
tween the individual’s own desires and com- 
munitarian benefits, and how the state can 
handle this conflict; and, finally, the nature of 
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the interaction between state decisions, on the 
one hand, and “mass” or grass-roots action and 
reaction, on the other. In each case, we find 
that overall state-level political goals (perhaps 
best summarized in White’s words on p. 206: 
“increasing capital funds and ... increas[ing] 
the social efficiency of individual labor”) are 
circumscribed, either by the level of economic 
prosperity, by individuals’ preference for self- 
fulfillment and material gain, or by local 
responses that cause central planners to com- 
promise in implementing their policies. This 
message of the checks on regime resolve, 
though left largely implicit, permeates the text. 

White in fact spends most of his words in 
fleshing out these more philosophical concerns 
with his data. He does this by tracing state 
incentives and their popular effects over time 
(up to 1966) in four sectors in Shanghai, to 
each of which he devotes a separate chapter, 
and each of which he presents as a separate 
stage in an individual’s life: education, the 
citizenship rite de passage of the youth-to-the- 
countryside (hsia-hsiang) movement, job place- 
ment, and residential controls. Here, through 
fascinating detail, we get a real sense of the 
individual aspirations and resentments con- 
nected with each policy sector, as we learn, not 
to our great surprise, that the Chinese of 
Shanghai and environs are enthusiastic about 
education, ambivalent (at best) about rustifica- 
tion, resentful if, as less-skilled and thus less- 
valued workers they are denied welfare perqui- 
sites, and that, if they are from the surrounding 
countryside, they are anxious to migrate into 
Shanghai and circumvent the registration and 
rationing systems whenever possible. 

The state in China has attempted to find 
compromises and inducements to compliance 
—as by encouraging semi-autonomous spare- 
time schooling for workers and the unemployed 
when full-fledged facilities were lacking, and by 
promising future honors for present rusticated 
youth. However, after examining the fate of 
state efforts in directing individuals’ urban 
residence and achievement patterns, White 
comes to an original and significant conclusion 
(pp. 216—27): 


Individuals had more low-level power and mo- 
bility when the government was preoccupied 
with commodity shortages, or also when real 
prosperity lowered the value of the material 
incentives that the regime could offer for 
socialist careers. ... The state had most power 
in daily affairs and the citizens had least, when 
economic prosperity was medium. 


Particular strengths of the book include its 
wealth of data and statistics on urban strategy 
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in Shanghai over a 17-year period; its attention 
to continuities in policy over this period, as 
contrasted with the over-concern of many 
China scholars with shifts and cycles; its avoid- 
ance of rigid and hackneyed periodicization in 
decision-making analysis; its heavy reliance on 
the non-Communist press of the city, an un- 
usual source in a field where governmental 
media are the data base for most work; and its 
effort to keep before the reader the perspective 
of the populace. Sections of the book that 
contain material difficult to find elsewhere 
describe illegal channels for subverting state 
controls, such as “underground factories,” 
“spontaneous enterprises,” black markets, and 
prostitution; and the conflict between state 
productivity concerns and the provision of 
welfare benefits. The especially useful chapter 
on residence includes insightful information on 
household registration, food rationing, urban 
transport and housing and birth control. 

As is often the case with books that do a 
good job in presenting a particular viewpoint— 
in this case, convincing the reader of the limits 
on state direction—this volume leaves one won- 
dering whether that theme might have been 
overstated. Thus, we finish with a view of a. 
largely alienated citizenry (as White admits on 
p. 227) and of policy as very much a dependent 
variable. If these impressions are valid, how 
then are we to account for the very real change 
that has occurred in China over the past 30 
years? ‘ 

Also, three sorts of data, largely missin; 


‘from this book, might have added to its value. 


White could have offered us a bit more back- 
ground, both historical and political, on Shang- 
hai itself, to help set the context for his story; 
he might have made more explicit the ‘“‘develop- 
ing society perspective” to which he refers on 
p. 10, perhaps by placing beside Shanghai’s 
problems some comparative material on urbani- 
zation; and, though he adequately justifies a 
decision to discuss only the pre-1966 period (p. 
4), it still would have added to the book had 
White noted expressly which of the social 
strains he identifies fed into the rhetoric and 
rebelliousness associated with the Cultural 
Revolution. 

But, all said, White is to be commended for 
collecting, and then sharing with us this largesse 
of Shanghai lore, and for presenting it in a 
context of some sensitive and innovative theo- 
rizing. 

DOROTHY J. SOLINGER 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Russian New Right: Right Wing Ideologies 
in the Contemporary USSR. By Alexander 
Yanov. (Berkeley: Institute of International 
Studies, 1978. Pp. xvi + 185. $3.95, paper.) 


Alexander Yanov’s study of the resurgence 
of Russian nationalist thought analyzes both 
dissident and official nationalist ideologies and 
attempts to predict their impact on the future 
of the Soviet political system. His major hy- 
pothesis is that the “political meaning of 
contemporary Russian nationalism consists ... 
in the gradual construction of an ideological 
base for the possible transformation of the 
regime in the USSR and the restoration of 
Stalinism” (p. 7). Yanov contends that (1) 
there are two major schools of nationalist 
thought in the USSR, the “dissident right” 
which originally identified with the political 
opposition to the regime and the “establish- 
ment right” supported by the regime, and that 
(2) although these two schools were originally 
in violent opposition to each other, they may 
eventually merge into a “military imperialist 
nationalism” in support of a future Stalinist 
type of regime. 

Yanov argues that the Soviet leadership may 
well turn toward “military imperialist national- 
ism” because of its ostensible inability to cope 
with intractable foreign and domestic problems 
and in order to restore the system’s capacity for 
mobilizing the society (p. 19). Yanov also 
asserts that the dissident right, unable to 
overcome the Westernism it perceives in the 
opposition movement and cut off from the 
masses by the government’s control over the 
media, would repudiate its original support for 
political and intellectual freedom and endorse 
the “military imperialist nationalism” spon- 
sored by the regime. While Yanov concludes 
that such a common doctrine of the Russian 
tight has not yet emerged, he does believe that 
the dissident right has already shifted from its 
original liberal oppositionist stance to an “‘isola- 
tionist totalitarian nationalism striving for col- 
laboration with the regime.” 

Whatever the validity of Yanov’s prognosis 
(and his prediction is presented as a highly 
likely possibility rather than as the sole out- 
come of current trends), his discussion of the 
various strands of contemporary nationalist 
ideology is fascinating. His study stresses both 
the complexity and diversity of current nation- 
alist thought as well as its striking resemblance 
to the Slavophil ideologies of the nineteenth 
century and the corporatist ideologies of the 
early twentieth century. Not only does he 
illustrate the nationalists’ increasingly chauvin- 
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istic and messianic orientation, but he also 
attempts to unravel the conflict within the 
leadership which permits nationalistic diatribes 
to appear regularly in such official journals as 
Molodaia Gvardiia. In conclusion, Yanov main- 
tains that the current leadership is ambivalent 
and confused in its approach to the revival of 
nationalist ideology. While it opposes the most 
strident and extreme appeals to repudiate Marx- 
ism-Leninism and adopt a purely nationalist, or 
nationalist-religious orientation, it has proved 
unwilling or unable to keep chauvinistic, anti- 
Semitic, and pro-Stalinist articles out of its 
journals or to resolve conflicts between the 
agitprop and cultural divisions of the Central 
Committee’s secretariat over publication of 
these materials. 

Yanov’s survey is replete with historical 
parallels and some of them are very useful. His 
emphasis on the similarities between the cur- 
rent dispute between nationalists and political 


. liberals in the USSR, on the one hand, and the 


Slavophil-Westerner debate in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russia, on the other, effectively highlights 
the common preoccupation with the questions 
of Russia’s “uniqueness” and the applicability 
of Western political institutions to Russian 
political culture. 

Far less effective, however, is his effort to 
predict the nature of the post-Brezhnev regime 
within a cyclical theory of Russian history. 
Yanov contends that the current system may 
give way to a “Stalinist” regime on the grounds 
that Russian history has always been character- 
ized by alternations between “soft” and “hard” 
authoritarian regimes. While there is no doubt 
that each successive regime in Russian history 
has been obliged to cope with the legacy of its 
predecessors, this process of adaptation hardly 
makes a return to the horrors of Stalinism the 
most likely possibility. Yanov seems to have an 
apocalyptic theory of historical development, 
to believe that Stalinism may return because of 
the Soviet leadership’s inability to “solve” 
fundamental problems, and to reject the more 
plausible conclusion that the Soviet regime, like 
all other regimes in the world, does not even 
attempt to “solve” fundamental problems but 
simply muddles through. 

Nevertheless, prognosis aside, Yanov’s dis- 
cussion of contemporary Russian nationalist 
ideology is truly essential for all those in- 
terested in any way in contemporary Soviet 
politics. 


JONATHAN HARRIS 
University of Pittsburgh 
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The Pentagon and the Making of US Foreign 
Policy: A Case Study of Vietnam, 
1960—1968. By Jaya Krishna Baral. (Atlan- 
tic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1978. 
Pp. ix + 333. $15.00.) 


This book is an account of Robert S. 
McNamara’s long, dark journey into the Viet- 
nam night. The author, an able young political 
scientist from India, examines the relationships 
of the secretary of defense with the joint chiefs 
of staff, CINCPAC, the military command in 
Saigon, the State Department, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the White House and the 
Congress. Occasionally, a few of McNamara’s 
close civilian associates come into view, notably 
John McNaughton and Alain Enthoven, his 
assistant secretaries for international security 
affairs and systems analysis, respectively. Yet 
the principal figure always remains the ener- 
getic and controversial McNamara, at first in 
general accord with the larger policy communi- 
ty, later at odds. 

Drawing heavily on the Pentagon Papers and 
on congressional hearings, Baral examines the 
defense secretary’s role in selected historical 
episodes, e.g., President Kennedy’s decision to 
send advisors to Saigon, President Diem’s de- 
mise, the Tonkin Gulf affair, the start of the 
bombing campaign, and the introduction of 
American ground combat forces. This method 
of organizing the evidence requires Baral to lead 
his readers through some of these episodes 
more than once as he attempts to come to grips 
with McNamara’s multiple relationships. As a 
result, the book is repetitive. It is also marred 
by some awkward word usage, careless proof- 
reading, and the author’s insistence on begin- 
ning each part of the argument with a dutiful 
recital of graduate seminar propositions, all 
dutifully footnoted. 

But those who make it through to the third 
and fourth chapters, easily the best in the book, 
will find a number of rewards. First there are 
useful reminders, such as the observation that 
Hanoi’s major support for the Viet Cong 
followed, rather than preceded, America’s com- 
mitment to aid Saigon in the late 1950s. And 
that the Pentagon must have realized that the 
suspension of American aid would be inter- 
preted by anti-Diem Vietnamese generals as a 
sign that we would not oppose a coup in 1963. 
Second, there are provocative guesses, e.g., that 
in easing McNamara out of office in 1967, 


President Johnson may have intended to soften 
up the joint chiefs of staff for his own eventual 
decision to de-escalate. Third, there is the 
unusual insight that can come to an intelligent 
observer from another country: the Sino-Soviet 
tift probably contributed to America’s readi- 
ness to intervene in Vietnam by allaying its 
anxiety over a communist threat to Western 
Europe. 

In a less obvious way, Baral’s cultural dis- 
tance from the events under view probably 
helps explain why his work, with all its surface 
imperfections, stands up well against, for exam- 
ple, Robert L. Gallucci’s Neither Peace Nor 
Honor: The Politics of Military Policy in 
Viet-Nam (Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1975). Gallucci strains to explain as much as 
possible in terms of bureaucratic politics. Baral, 
on the other hand, is content to use that 
framework where it appears to be helpful, for 
example in explaining why the air force pre- 
ferred an “enclave strategy” while army. gen- 
erals set out to “‘search and destroy.” But he 
goes on to insist that major policy was shaped 
by more fundamental matters, by nothing less 
than the play of mass opinion or national 
ideology upon the highest echelons of govern- ‘ 
ment. Such a realization, I submit, comes more 
easily to one who stands outside America’s 
Lockean tradition. 

Finally, Baral’s work is a useful companion 
piece to Richard K. Betts’ brilliant study, 
Soldiers, Statesmen and Cold War Crises (Har- 
vard University Press, 1977). While Betts de- 
molishes the myth of a monolithic military, 
Baral documents the disarray of the civilians. 
Indeed, his most important point is that as 
McNamara began to disagree with the joint 
chiefs, he also came into conflict not simply 
with President Johnson but with elders of the 
Senate and with ordinary Americans, who 
remained hawkish long after doubt and disillu- 
sion began to trouble the civilian leaders of the 
Pentagon. 


LAURENCE I. RADWAY 
Dartmouth College 
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Moderation from Management: International 
Organizations and Peace. By Robert Lyle 
Butterworth. (Pittsburgh: University Center 
for International Studies, 1978. Pp. vi + 140. 
$4.95, paper.) 


This book is dedicated to the proposition 
that many attempts to evaluate the effective- 
ness of international organizations (IOs) are 
misguided because they are based on the 
assumption that, to be effective, IOs must 
acquire supranational authority. Robert Butter- 
field believes that IOs are more likely to exert a 
beneficial impact through a process of strategic 
moderation, That is, IOs can be effective just 
by providing opportunities for states to 
strengthen shared norms, perceptions, and 
habits of cooperation. Butterfield analyzes the 
United Nations, the Organization of American 
States, the League of Arab States, the Council 
of Europe, and the Organization of African 
Unity with the aid of a complex set of 
“operationally” defined concepts in order to 
determine the extent to which they have 
achieved strategic moderation. 

I say “operationally” because the coding 
procedures used in this project were not “de- 
signed by a genius so they can be applied by an 
idiot.” Rather, panels of experts reviewed the 
166 conflicts that Butterfield analyzes, and 
made decisions regarding their “seriousness” 
{i.e., “how great a threat it posed to interna- 
tional peace and security”), and the degree of 
impact that the IOs had on them. 

Inevitably, in such a process, the experts will 
make some decisions of debatable validity. For 
example, in their review of the cases involving 
the UN, the experts ranked the Soviet-backed 
coup in Czechoslovakia and the Soviet blockade 
of Berlin (both of which occurred in 1948) as 
among the least serious cases in the UN’s 
history (p. 34). More serious in their eyes were, 
for example, the disputes between Rwanda and 
Burundi in 1963—64, and the Adeni-Yemeni 
border dispute in 1964—66 (p. 45). 

Butterfield and the panel of experts also 
have a disconcerting tendency to attribute 
effectiveness to IOs on the basis of widely 
disparate kinds of evidence. If the number of 
disputes with which an IO must deal declines 
over time, Butterfield interprets that as a sign 
that the IO has successfully managed conflict in 
its domain, which seems fair enough (p. 75). 
But if the number of disputes that an organiza- 
tion deals with increases over time, that too is 
interpreted by Butterfield as an indicator of 
effectiveness, because the organization “has 
been kept relevant to these problems” (p. 43). 
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And if the UN fails to inscribe on its agenda the 
case of “Chinese aggression in Tibet,” that is 
also interpreted as a sign of effectiveness, 
“because the act of noninscription itself was 
seen as a management effort” (p. 30).. 

A skeptic might suggest that this combina- 
tion of debatable coding decisions and deter- 
mined optimism accounts for some rather 
surprising conclusions by Butterfield. He re- 
ports that the UN, the OAS, and the OAU (but 
not the Council of Europe and the League of 
Arab States) have been quite successful in their 
efforts to achieve strategic moderation. More 
intuitive analyses of these organizations have 
come to more pessimistic conclusions. That 
could be because, as Butterfield argues, previ- 
ous analysts have been looking for the wrong 
things, or because Butterfield has found evi- 
dence that is not visible to those who rely.on 
less scientific procedures. Still, I suspect that 
some readers of this book will ask themselves: 
“Are these findings nonobvious, or obviously 
ridiculous?” 

The key question that Butterfield addresses 
here is: “What would have happened if these 
IOs, which did exist, had not existed?” That is 
a useful question, but any attempt to answer it 
will confront terribly complex epistemological 
and methodological problems. That Butterfield 
and his colleagues have not solved those prob- 
lems is not surprising. They have made an 
intelligent and conscientious effort to deal with 
them, That they chose to do so in an “‘opera- 
tional” manner leaves them wide open to pot 
shots like those in this review; an analysis of 
these IOs based on more invisible procedures 
would have been less vulnerable to criticism. I 
believe, however, that such an analysis would 
have been less valuable than Moderation from 
Management. 


JAMES LEE RAY 
University of New Mexico 


Island China. By Ralph N. Clough. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1978. Pp. x 
+ 264, $12.50.) 


There are very few good books about Tai- 
wan, and not very many on the international 
politics of the Far East. There is ample reason, 
therefore, to welcome this excellent one spon- 
sored by the Twentieth Century Fund and 
written by a distinguished retired American 
Foreign Service officer with extensive experi- 
ence in the Far East (including Taiwan), a fine 
professional reputation, and a list of significant 
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published writings. Although written shortly , 
before the normalization of relations between 
the United States and the People’s Republic of 
China, it is by no means obsolete or invalidated. 

With unusual knowledge and objectivity, 
Clough analyzes the history and current status 
of Chinese Nationalist rule on Taiwan, the 
island’s flourishing economy, Peking’s attitude 
and objectives with respect to Taiwan, the 
bizarre only-in-China contest between the two 
unequal sides, and the island’s unique interna- 
tional position including the interests and role 
of the United States, the prospects for normali- 
zation of relations between the United States 
and the People’s Republic of China, and the 
likely impact of normalization on Taiwan. 
Since much of the information and analysis is 
derived' from the author’s personal knowledge 
and experience or from sources not readily 
available in the public domain, the general 
thinness of the documentation is both under- 
standable and unimportant. 

Clough’s conclusions are compatible with 
what has happened since the publication of his 
book and with the Carter administration’s 
Taiwan policy. In other words, he favors 
normalization with some safeguards for Tai- 
wan’s future security, especially the continua- 
tion of American arms sales to Taiwan, and he 
believes that Peking will accept, or can be 
brought to accept, such safeguards. In fact, of 
course, Peking did agree, evidently on account 
of alarm over the Vietnamese attack, with 
Soviet support, on Cambodia in early Decem- 
ber, 1978, to ignore (not really to accept) the 
announced American decision to resume sales 
of “selected defensive’? weapons to Taiwan, 
with no veto for Peking, after the expiration of 
the security treaty at the end of 1979. Most of 
Cliough’s colleagues would be happy to have 
come so close to an accurate prediction of the 
outcome of such a complex and difficult 
process. 

Like most proponents of normalization, in 
the strict sense of establishing formal diplo- 
matic relations as distinct from merely improv- 
ing relations, Clough is better at explaining that 
normalization has been an announced objective 
of American policy since 1972 than at explain- 
ing why it is in the national interest of the 

' United States. On the latter score, he cites the 
American commitment to normalization (in the 
Shanghai Communique), the presumed contri- 
bution of normalization to international stabili- 
ty in the Far East, and the possibility of 
deterioration of the pre-existing relationship 
between the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China in the absence of normaliza- 
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tion. None of these arguments is unanswerable, 
and even taken together they are not necessari- 
ly conclusive; like most major policy decisions, 
normalization was an act of judgment and a 
gamble. Peking’s attack on Vietnam so soon 
after normalization can hardly have been pleas- 
ing to American advocates of normalization and 
has certainly not encouraged confidence in 
Peking’s willingness to refrain from the use of 
force against Taiwan. 

As for Taiwan itself, Clough advocates avoid- 
ance by the United States of pressure on Taipei 
to seek an accommodation with the mainland. 
He believes, however, that such an accommoda- 
tion is likely to develop gradually in some form 
or other, even in the absence of such pressure. 
Perhaps so, but it is worth noting that normali- 
zation has deprived Taipei of much of its 
bargaining power vis-a-vis the mainland. 

Although Clough discusses, fairly if some- 
what briefly, the critical question of main- 
lander-Taiwanese relations on the island, he 
does not deal at any length with one of the 
most interesting aspects of normalization: its 
potential for exacerbating the rather difficult 
relationship between the mainlander establish- 
ment and the Taiwanese elite. The course of 
this relationship may have a profound effect on 
the future of Taiwan. It might lead, for 
example, to the proclamation of a Republic of 
Taiwan (acronym: ROT), which would create a 
knotty problem not only for Peking but for 
those numerous foreign governments, including 
that of the United States, that have officially 
stated that there exists only “one China,” 


HAROLD C. HINTON 
George Washington University 


The Making of United States International 
Economic Policy. By Stephen D. Cohen. 
(New York: Praeger, 1977. Pp. xxiv + 208. 
$18.95, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


The importance of U.S. international eco- 
nomic policy has increased dramatically during 
the post-World War II era. International trade 
has grown more than 50 percent faster than 
total domestic economic growth. Domestic 
economic departments in the federal govern- 
ment have been hearing very clearly from their 
constituents that U.S. international economic 
policy must reflect the latter’s growing vulnera- 
bility to the external sector. 

As a result of these developments, Steven C. 
Cohen has written a timely and surprisingly 
comprehensive study of the decision-making 
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process in the U.S. international economic 
policy. The book is carefully written and well 
researched. The study is written from an 
“insider-outsider” perspective. Cohen was a 
recent staff member responsible for interna- 
tional economic policy to the Commission on 
the Organization of the Government for the 
Conduct of Foreign Policy. He is now on the 
faculty at American University. 

A Washington anecdote, which the author 
discusses, illustrates just how important Co- 
hen’s topic is. Certain professional staff mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Committee in 1976 
proceeded to visit key executive branch offices 
and ask what the international economic poli- 
cies of the U.S. were. “They heard not about 
specifics or how policy was made,” the author 
writes, “but rather contradictions, disavowals 
of responsibility, equivocations, and criticisms 
of other agencies” (p. 204). 

Cohen divides his analysis into three parts: 
“Substance,” “Procedure,” and “Prescription.” 
Several of the individual chapters are especially 
well done. Cohen convincingly shows, for 
example, the significant impact which organiza- 
tion has on policy in chapter 3. He concentrates 
on the interaction within and between compet- 
ing bureaucracies; chapter 4 traces the ascen- 
dancy of the Treasury Department in foreign 
economic policy. In chapter 8 Cohen analyzes 
how America’s major economic partners go 
about organizing their own international eco- 
nomic policies. 

In his discussion of the requirements for the 
optimal system for the making of U.S. interna- 
tional economic policy, Cohen notes that there 
is no such thing as the single perfect or utopian 
system. His proposal for a quick, well-defined, 
well-greased optimal organization is not 
matched by a persuasive discussion of how the 
necessary reforms can be brought about. 


THOMAS N. THOMPSON 
University of Oregon 


Arms Across the Sea. By Phillip J. Farley, 
Stephen S. Kaplan, and William H. Lewis. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1978. Pp. x + 134. $7.95, cloth; $2.95, 
paper.) 

Any book published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution demands attention—as would any book 
by any one of the three authors, all of whom 
are knowledgeable and experienced policy ana- 
lysts and/or policy makers. Moreover, the sub- 
ject of their work, the arms trade in all its 
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aspects, is both important and timely. It would, 
therefore, be gratifying to be able to commend 
this book to the student and teacher of security 
policy. Alas! I cannot do so. 

One reason for this is that the book is far 
too short for what it attempts to cover: the 
world arms market; the various forms of U.S. 
security assistance (private and governmental 
sales; credits for arms purchases; military aid, 
education and training; supporting economic 
assistance; co-production, etc.); the history of 
these programs over the past 30 years; the 
criteria governing their use; the details of their 
application; and recommendations for the fu- 
ture. The result is that important issues such as 
security supporting assistance are covered in a 
paragraph and both policy analyses and policy 
recommendations all too often consist of 
sweeping generalizations, 

A second reason is that the book, despite its 
brevity, is amazingly repetitious; thus, ration- 
ales for security assistance are covered not only 
on pp. 26—27 and 34—35 but also on pp. 
39—41 and 104. More importantly, chapter 5, 
on the application of arms policy to participat- 
ing regions and states, not only repeats, in 
greater detail, much information given earlier, 
but also is itself partly covered again in chapter 
6, which outlines policies for the future. 

The third and most important reason is, 
however, that the book puts forward both 
contradictory findings and conflicting recom- 
mendations; for instance, in the middle of p. 91 
the authors call for a reduction of dependency 
deriving from U.S. security assistance, while on 
the bottom of the same page they recommend 
as an alternative economic aid, which may 
simply substitute one form of dependency for 
another. Similarly, they call (correctly) for U.S. 
restraint on “arms sales that might upset ... 
[regional] stability” (p. 127), while at the same 
time sponsoring continuing arms aid to Israel— 
which some readers, if not the authors, might 
view as potentially destabilizing. Finally, they 
argue (persuasively) for measures to reduce U.S. 
military assistance while noting that this would 
not be viewed “by the Soviet Union and its 
arms-producing allies, or France, or other na- 
tions in the West as a model to be followed... 
[but] as a unique opportunity to obtain new 
influence and customers” (p. 50). 

This does not mean that Arms Across the 
Sea is without value: it presents some informa- 
tive data, it dispels myths about the levels of 


-arms purchases by most Third World countries, 


and it gives a good summary of U.S. policies, 
both general and applied. Moreover, its trench- 
ant critique of these policies seems justified by 
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subsequent events as well as by those it 
examines, and it raises a number of interesting 
suggestions as to future U.S. programs. One 
would, however, have expected Farley, Kaplan 
and Lewis—and the Brookings Institution—to 
do somewhat more than that. 


J. I. COFFEY 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Foreign Policies of West European Socialist 
Parties. Edited by Werner J. Feld. (New 
York: Praeger, 1978. Pp. xi + 149. $16.95.) 


Werner Feld hoped his anthology would 
inform the scholar, foreign policy analyst, and 
interested lay person about an important but 
neglected topic—the foreign policies of Euro- 
pean social democrats (see p. 3). While I agree 
with Feld that these policies, their roots, and 
their implications are important and have not 
received the attention they deserve, his volume 
does not make the contribution that he—or 
I—would have liked. 

An anthology like Feld’s should, at least, 
have the following characteristics. First, the 
various contributing authors should test a theo- 
ry or at least answer a common set of questions 
in their chapters. Without one or the other, 
neither the reader nor the editor can confront 
theory with data, integrate the material pre- 
sented, and substantially improve our under- 
standing, in this case, of European socialism. 
Second, each substantive chapter should be well 
researched, well documented, well written, and 
well organized. Unfortunately, Feld’s volume 
fails on both counts. 

In the introduction, Feld realizes that the 
most important task of his volume is to 
document how and then to ask why the 
European socialists’ foreign policies differ dra- 
matically. But, because he did not impose 
either a theory or a common agenda on his 
contributors, neither he nor they can really 
grapple with these issues. 

Ironically, the germ of such a framework can 
be found in the substantive chapters. At one 
point or another, the contributors discuss the 
effects of a party's size, its political situation 
(whether or not it is in or near power), its 
alliance possibilities, its internal divisions, and 
the domestic and international political con- 
texts it finds itself in. Each of these factors 
clearly has an influence on the various socialist 
parties’ behavior, but because there is no 
common focus to the articles or the volume as a 
whole, we know little more about the dif- 
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ferences in party behavior at the end that we 
did at the beginning of the book. 

What we are left with, then, is a series of 
indeperdent articles on the socialists’ foreign 
policy in the United Kingdom, the German 
Federal Republic, Sweden, Norway, France, 
Italy, and Portugal; introductory and conclud- 
ing chapters by Feld; and a brief analysis of 
social democratic history by George Windell. 
Had these been strong chapters, the book might 
still have been rather successful. But, alas, this 
is not generally the case. 

Feld’s introduction hints at a number of the 
key issues some of the contributors deal with, 
but by no means sets a coherent agenda. 
Moreover, he makes hordes of unacceptable 
substantive errors, as, for example, misspelling 


‘the name of French Socialist leader, Francois 


Mitterrand (p. 2) and mistakenly placing the 
death of the SFIO in 1971. His conclusion on 
international cooperation among European so- 
cialists considers an important new phenome- 
non, but does so too briefly and without any 
connection with the rest of the volume. Win- 
dell’s chapter on the evolution of European 
socialism also deals with an important topic, 
but, it, too, has little to do with foreign policy, 
let alone the other articles in the book. 

Yet, this book is not an abject disaster. 
While few of the substantive chapters break 
new ground, are based on original research, or 
deal with many issues in much detail, all will 
interest the interested lay person, if not the 
scholar of European socialism or the foreign 
policy analyst. The chapters on the lesser 
studied, smaller nations—Sweden, Norway, and 
Portugal—are the most thorough, insightful, and 
informative. 

Still, when all is said and done, this is a 
frustrating book, both because it need not have 
been and because European social democracy 
has been so neglected in recent years. 


CHARLES HAuSS 
Colby College . 


Recognizing Foreign Governments: The Prac- 
tice of the United States. By L. Thomas 
Galloway. (Washington, D.C.: American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1978. Pp. xiv + 191. $4.75, paper.) 


L. Thomas Galloway articulates the change 
in U.S. recognition policy that has been quietly 
emerging in recent years, namely the trend to 
eliminate, in most instances, the act of recogni- 
tion of foreign governments. From his case-by- 
case examination of U.S. responses to govern- 
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ments that came to power through extraconsti- 
tutional means between 1961 and 1976, Gallo- 
way correctly concludes that today, unless the 
U.S. perceives a major policy interest to exist, 
such as in Angola and Cambodia, it will 
de-emphasize recognition and follow what 
amounts to the Estrada Doctrine. His study 
records the growing tendency of the U.S. 
government to take the position that no ques- 
tion of recognition arises (or that relations are 
normal or are continuing), thus removing such 
sensitive issues as whether the act of recogni- 
tion or nonrecognition constitutes U.S. ap- 
proval or disapproval of a new government. 
This policy, while creating a “conceptual mud- 
dle” (p. 146), has generally worked well, he 
contends, whereas efforts to promote political 
objectives by withholding recognition have 
largely been ineffective. 

Benefiting from information gathered as an 
extern with the State Department’s Legal Ad- 
visor’s Office in 1972, Galloway, a public 
interest lawyer at the Center for Law and Social 
Policy in Washington, presents a brief, historical 
overview of U.S. practice from Jefferson 
through Eisenhower. Then, grouping states re- 
gionally, he analyzes each administration’s re- 
sponse to coups d’état and revolutions through 
Gerald Ford. One chapter centers on the 
recognition practice of other states, using infor- 
mation provided by U.S. embassies in response 
to a State Department communication in 1969 
and to the author’s follow-up inquiry in 1975. 
In a concluding chapter, Galloway recommends 
that the Department of State officially an- 
nounce that it has decided to eliminate the 
concept of recognition of foreign governments 
from U.S. diplomatic practice. The book in- 
cludes a foreword by R. R. Baxter, the detailed 
responses of foreign governments about their 
recognition policy, and analytical tables on 
criteria, time span between events, and patterns 
of consultations. Analyzed also are doctrines 
which have been prominent recently, including 
the Estrada Doctrine, the Tobar or Betancourt 
Doctrine, the 1964 Mann Doctrine, the 1969 
Cranston Resolution in the Senate, and the 
1965 Rio Resolution providing for hemispheric 
consultations. : 

The book’s major contribution is its analysis 
of practice, including some insight based on 
behind-the-scenes information; this raises ques- 
tions about generalizations which appear in 
existing literature on recognition. Galloway 
shows that from the time of Jefferson through 
1960, “U.S. policy varied from a de facto 
policy of almost automatic recognition to the 
active use of recognition to achieve policy 
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goals” (p. 42). Thus, the application of the 
traditional criteria—effective control, consent 
of the people, and willingness to comply with 
international obligations—changed and was a 
source of disagreement and confusion among 
and within varying administrations. Further- 
more, the author’s data on foreign govern- 
ments’ practice shows that 30 of the 100 states 
surveyed follow the Estrada Doctrine or some- 
thing similar, with others following it without 
being familiar with its name. This is contrary to 
Ernst B. Haas’ observation in a 1969 essay 
which rather casually examines U.S. recognition 
policy (in U.S. Foreign Policy, Paul Seabury 
and Aaron Wildavsky, eds. [New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1969], p. 75). 

A strength of the book—the author’s access 
to State Department records—has been con- 
verted (perhaps unavoidably) into a twofold 
weakness. Galloway fails to identify consistent- 
ly the portions of his analysis which are based 
on these materials (it is probably safe to assume 
that unattributed footnotes are a clue, e.g., 
Guatemala, 1963; Peru, 1962; Argentina, 1966 
and 1971; and Bolivia, 1969); and there is no 
precise reference to cases from which generali- 
zations are made. These omissions are evident 
in Galloway’s interesting description of the 
techniques used by press officers in dealing 
with persistent reporters. “Only if pushed hard, 
with no avenue of retreat, would the press 
officer announce that recognition had occurred. 
And even when this was conceded, the press 
officer was cautioned not to mention a particu- 
lar act or point in time when recognition was 
accorded” (p. 146). Also, in reviewing Latin 
responses to the Rio Resolution which calls for 
consultation prior to recognition of govern- 
ments established by illegal means, Galloway 
describes some consultation as “perfunctory” 
and others where “a good faith effort has 
occurred” (p. 133). In places, Galloway’s obser- 
vations tend to exaggerate. For instance, he 
writes that “Peru (1962) serves as the best 
example of the use of recognition and financial 
aid as bargaining levers to obtain a promise to 
return to constitutional government through 
free elections” (p. 49), yet in later paragraphs 
acknowledges that the U.S. was forced to back 
down. In the final chapter, Galloway departs 
from an analysis of practice to respond to 
arguments advanced against a policy which 
ducks the question of recognition. Here he only 
begins to examine the problems which may 
arise, such as situations where there are rival 
claimants to power or sustained political stale- 
mates. He raises pertinent issues which should 
be explored at length by other scholars, and 
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this was probably his intent. 

In spite of certain limitations, some self- 
imposed, one should acknowledge the fine 
contribution Galloway makes in providing a 
record of actual practice in an overlooked area 
in U.S. diplomacy. 


JOAN KRUEGER WADLOW 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Latin America and World Economy: A Chang- 
ing International Order. Edited by Joseph 
Grunwald. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publi- 
cations, 1978. Pp. 323. $18.50, cloth; $8.95, 
paper.) 

This collection of original essays comprises 
the second volume in the Latin American 
International Affairs series sponsored by the 
Center for Inter-American Relations in New 
York. Twelve chapters and two commentaries 
by 17 authors deal with the changing character 
of Latin American economic relationships with 
developed countries, the rest of the Third 
World, and among themselves. The mixed na- 
ture of the collective authorship (including 
economists, political scientists, and historians, 
eight of whom are North Americans, seven 
Latin Americans, and two Europeans) is salu- 
tary. It helps ensure a broad spectrum of 
perspectives, to include, refreshingly, Latin 
American perceptions of their own problems 
and relations. Joseph Grunwald and his coau- 
thors reasonably view the Latin American 
region as an important and manageable level of 
analysis while recognizing its heterogeneity. 
Grunwald sums up Latin America’s global 
economic position with these words: “The 
poorest countries are among the poor of the 
Third World, the wealthiest could well be 
classified among the developed First World” (p. 
7). 
Virtually all multi-authored works seem to 
suffer to some degree from scholarly incon- 
sistency and loose conceptual ties among the 
various contributions. In this instance the quali- 
ty of effort varies and some discontinuities 
exist. Furthermore, certain important problems 
deserve more attention, such as those related to 
multinational corporations, dependency, and 
the communist world. But these difficulties are 
minimized, partly because the topical coverage 
is generally well conceived, all of the chapters 
are written for this volume, and Grunwald’s 
opening essay largely succeeds in drawing to- 
gether the total enterprise. 

The opening chapter is a set of “‘reflections” 
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by the editor on Latin America in the world 
economy, setting out the major issues, and 
concluding that Latin American governments 
will continue to fight within the Third World 
for the New International Economic Order. 
Four subsequent chapters analyze Latin Ameri- 
can eccnomic relations with industrial coun- 
tries. Albert Fishlow’s provocative criticism of 
U.S. policy focuses on restructuring trade, 
foreign investment, and capital flows. Laurence 
Whitehead is convincingly pessimistic about 
Britain’s economic prospects in Latin America, 
foreseeing little increase in trade or investment. 
Albrecht von Gleich’s judicious chapter leaves a 
picture of declining but still significant trade 
relations between the Federal Republic of 
Germany and Latin America, and of inadequate 
negotiating machinery between the European 
Community and the region. Claudio Velez 
argues much too briefly that trade between 
Latin America and the Western Pacific will 
almost certainly increase; in my view, he is 
convincing only with regard to Japan. 

Mexico and Brazil receive special attention 
in separate contributions. A short chapter by 
Leopoldo Solis on the external sector of the 
Mexican economy is informative but largely 
descriptive. Werner Baer and Carlos von Doel- 
linger divide Brazil’s foreign economic policy 
since World War II into two periods, as its 
concerns shifted from traditional free trade and 
inflation fighting to incentives to increase and 
diversify exports. Three further chapters are 
devoted to regional integration and economic | 
relations with the Third World. Ricardo 
Ffrench-Davis argues that the Andean Pact is a 
model of economic integration for developing 
countries; his solid treatment is more optimistic 
than the facts of intra-group conflicts would 
seem to warrant. Clark Reynold’s treatment of 
Central American economic prospects is a 
sophisticated economic analysis that falls short 
of sharply linking politics and society to eco- 
nomics as he sets out to do. Felipe Herrera, ina 
well-informed and provocative analysis of Latin 
America in the Third World, is too sanguine in 
his views of the latter as coherent, united, and 
effective in international councils. 

Two major issues are confronted in separate 
chapters. Luis Escobar addresses external fi- 
nancing in Latin America from a technical 
administrative perspective. Douglas Bennett, 
Morris Blachman, and Kenneth Sharpe coau- 
thor a balanced and dispassionate analysis of 
Mexico and multinational corporations, empha- 
sizing that both operate within important con- 
straints. The book ends with two brief com- 
mentaries. Bryce Wood’s nicely crafted piece 
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asserts that the Linowitz Report of 1975 denies 
the usefulness of historical experience in the 
formulation of a new U.S. policy but actually 
restates the substance of President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s Good Neighbor Policy. Gabriel Val- 
dez §. offers useful descriptive and analytic 
notes on the. new Latin American Economic 
System (SELA). 

Grunwald and his colleagues demonstrate 
the intimate relationship between economics 
and politics in international affairs. They clear- 
ly illustrate the considerable economic content 
of today’s international politics, and amply 
reveal economic problems that may be de- 
scribed as political in nature. 


f G. POPE ATKINS 
United States Naval Academy 


The European Parliament and the European 
Community. By Valentine Herman and Juli- 
et Lodge. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. Pp. ix + 199. $19.95.) 


In their preface the authors of The European 
Parliament and the European Community note 
that the book “grew out of a conversation over 
wine in the cafe of the European Parlia- 
ment... .” The book, like many vintages of the 
Moselle, is best appreciated when sipped. The 
organization of the text and of its component 
chapters is highly concentrated. The authors 
know the European Parliament, and other 
European parliaments, well and assume that 
their readers are not beginners. 

The book is divided into two major sections 
and has ten chapters overall. The first section is 
a careful description and analysis of the current 
(pre-election) powers of the EP. That section is 
done with consummate skill and with a verve 
not frequently seen in legal-formal writing. The 
second section opens with a review of the 
notion of legitimacy as viewed in the West and 
then turns to a consideration of the implica- 
tions and difficulties of a future (post-election) 
EP. Specifically, they turn to an examination of 
public opinion, the involvement of the media, 
the future of the dual mandate, and the 
possibility of a bicameral European Parliament. 

The authors’ view of the EP as it is currently 
structured takes as its point of departure a 
current paradox that has surrounded the agon- 
izing decision(s) leading to the promise of 
direct elections to the EP. On the one hand, 
some have argued that, since the body is so 
weak, Europe-wide elections would be a waste 
of time and effort. On the other hand, the 
argument is made that without elections the EP 
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has no justification and no possibility for 
increased powers. As the authors note, it is a 
chicken-and-egg standoff. The arguments about 
what should come first, direct elections or 
enhanced powers for the EP, though, comprise 
only the surface aspect of the real problem. 

One major concern is based on the notion 
that political integration of the Community 
cannot continue (or recommence) without di- 
rect popular input—one cannot integrate de- 
mocracies without democracy. But equally 
bothersome is the fear in some quarters that 
participation in direct elections will transfer 
sovereignty and allegiance to a supranational 
unit at the expense of national parliaments and 
member states. The authors treat these con- 
cerns with sensitivity—they create no villians 
and no heroes from European federalists or 
nationalists. Yet they suggest that the immedi- 
ate impact of direct elections is easily exag- 
gerated. They argue, relative to the question of 
the transfer of sovereignty, that there really is 
not a “European citizenry” that “wishes to give 
expression to a European identity transcending 
the nation-states.” Furthermore, any growth in 
the powers of the European Parliament at the 
expense of Community institutions like the 
Council of Ministers or national institutions like 
parliaments “can be almost indefinitely post- 
poned.” 

The evidence which Herman and Lodge 
bring to bear in support of these points is 
largely contained in the first half of the book. 
After an opening review of the status of 
parliaments in democratic theory, and a nod to 
the “decline of parliament” thesis, they turn to 
a painstaking analysis of the powers and func- 
tions of the European Parliament. 

It is not opportune in a brief review to trace 
the development of their reasoning in any 
detail. Still, to give a broad overview, after 
examining the legislative, financial, and control 
powers of the European Parliament, Herman 
and Lodge conclude in chapter 5 that direct 
elections to it should not be greatly feared (or 
welcomed, presumably) because the European 
Parliament is not a parliament. In fact, they do 
not merely conclude that it is not a parlia- 
ment—they give no fewer than nineteen reasons 
why it is not. 

If the European Parliament is not really.a 
parliament, what then is it—or might it become 
after direct elections? This is the concern of the 
second half of the book. Herman and Lodge 
open their response to the question by noting 
that direct elections will both enhance and 
exacerbate the legitimacy problems of the 
European Parliament and Community institu- 
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tions. Elections clearly add an aura of democra- 
cy to the Community institutions, but at the 
same time they will underscore the intangibili- 
ty, unintelligibility, and virtual invisibility of 
the European parliament—in other words, it 
amounts to a body with symbolic input but 
neither specific nor diffuse outputs. Most seri- 
ous of all in the authors’ view is the fact that 
the European Parliament does not promise to 
behave as a “grand forum” for the European 
idea. 

The second half of the book is devoted to 
the theme of the European Parliament as a 
grand forum in the sense of an education device 
for the European masses. Their argument is 
detailed, complex, well documented, and in 
touch with good political sense, Herman and 
Lodge elaborate on the requirements of ‘‘Euro- 
pean” parties, devote an interesting chapter to 
the European media, and elaborate on the 
enormous difficulties created by the dual man- 
date of MEPs. Finally, they suggest a restructur- 
ing of the Community’s institutions from a 
bicephalous executive (Commission and Coun- 
cil) to a bicameral legislature (Parliament and 
Council). 

However, some students of parliaments in 
general, and some students of European integra- 
tion may take exception to the authors’ rather 
single-minded devotion to a European Parlia- 
ment that serves as a tool to educate European 
masses—a grand forum of socialization. That is, 
no real attention is devoted to a European 
Parliament as an aggregator of popular or 
corporate interests. Nonetheless, this text’s 
numerous virtues outweigh any vices and it is 
required reading for anyone interested in a 
parliament that is most definitely not in de- 
cline, 


JOHN K. WILDGEN 
University of New Orleans 


The Nation-State and the Crisis of World 
Politics. By John H. Herz. (New York: David 
McKay, 1976. Pp. vii + 307. $5.95, paper.) 


John H. Herz is one of a small group of 
European-American scholars who have played a 
decisive role in the emerging study of interna- 
tional politics in the United States. Herz’s 
importance is less easily defined than that of 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Karl Deutsch and Arnold 
Wolfers, with whom he associates himself in a 
lengthy autobiographical introduction to this 
work. That he should feel compelled to write 
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his own Festschrift is in itself revealing. The 
fundamental question inescapably arises in the 
mind of the friendly critic: is Herz a first- or 
second-rank political thinker? 

If Herz had devoted himself unreservedly to 
international politics, his stature as a major 
figure almost certainly would have been propor- 
tionately greater. More than half his writings 
fall within the field of comparative politics and 
he is co-editor of the journal Comparative 
Politics. His formation in his native Germany 
and at the Geneva Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies was in law, not politics, and his 
mentor was Hans Kelsen, founder of the “Pure 
Theory of Law.” The rise of Hitler constituted 
for the young Herz “a brutal awakening” and 
opened his eyes to the role of power in 
international affairs. His first book (published 
under a pseudonym) on The National Socialist 
Doctrine of International Law warned of the: 
deception of such writings in obscuring the 
warlike intentions of early Nazism. Herz’s 
disillusionment with the world had its origins in 
the failure of collective security, the destruc- 
tion of socialism in Russia on the anvil of 
Stalinism and the triumph in Germany of Nazi 
totaliterianism. 

Yet Herz’s disappointments failed to obliter- 
ate his inborn idealism and the indestructible 
romanticism which have characterized all his 
subsequent writings. In the first of a series of 
essays brought together in the present volume 
entitled “Power Politics and World Organiza- 
tion,” he sought to delineate the “in-between 
system” between the anarchy of power and an 
unrealizable world government. His continuing 
blend of realism and idealism was expressed in 
one of two seminal works by which he must be 
judged: Political Realism and Political Idealism: 
A Study in Theories and Realities published in 
1951 but written in the interwar period. Its 
significance lies more in the value of certain 
original political concepts, for example, the 
security-power dilemma, than in his political 
prescience (he acknowledges his failure to 
foresee the emergence of a bipolar world or the 
creation of nuclear weapons). His second classic 
work, International Politics in the Atomie Age 
(1959), not only remedied the deficiencies of 
the first book in describing postwar realities but 
added new concepts, for example the “‘impene- 
trability” of, first, the territorial state and, in 
the cold war, the postwar blocs of “client” and 
“satellite” states. He also set out to describe the 
strategies of nuclear deterrence thrown up to 
avert the threat of nuclear annihilation. Taken 
together, these two books of the 1950s from 
which valuable excerpts are reproduced in The 
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Nation State brought Herz to the threshold of 
joining other “Master Thinkers in International 
Politics.” 

Yet Herz’s lasting influence as a theorist has 
been somewhat marred by three limiting fac- 
tors. First, he represents, as he has said, the 
lonely individual scholar at work in a private 
intellectual laboratory, seldom if ever interact- 
ing with other theorists, including those who 
share his commitments and to whom he may 
‘even be indebted. Second, anyone who traces 
the evolution of his thought is impressed by a 
tendency to embrace utopian liberal attitudes 
(he once described himself as a liberal realist) 
not self-critically or dialectically as Reinhold 
Niebuhr did, but with his own brand of 
romantic enthusiasm. Third, Herz’s capacity to 
shift his ground and adjust his thinking to new 
realities is both a strength and a limitation. 

If collective security and problems of the 
nuclear age as they affect the rise and demise of 
the territorial state represent the first two 
stages of his thought (two exceptional articles 
on appeasement and detente must be men- 
tioned here), his discussion of science and 
technology and the acceleration of develop- 
ments in all fields of international relations 
constitute the final stage of his thought. Not 
only has attention shifted to the novel prob- 
lems of food and population, environmental 
and resource depletion and “‘survival ethics” in 
this stage (an area of concern rather consistent- 
ly overlooked by most political realists) but he 
also brings the power of a Kulturkritik to these 
vital areas, approaching them on the broadest 
humanistic front. He postulates that a “mini- 
mum ethic of survival’? must supercede past 
reflections on individual or group ethical stan- 
dards as evidenced in historic international 
politics. Yet he despairs over the malfunction- 
ing of the nation-state system and the obstacles 
to realizing “survival ethics’? in most foreign 
policy decisions, especially in the United States. 
New concepts are introduced, such as external 
and internal legitimacy, particularly for the 100 
or more fledgling states. America’s survival is 
threatened by its internal divisions into two 
societies, the active and inactive (the underclass 
or welfare groups) societies and by wasteful 
consumerism and selfish domination by the 
establishment. The haunting specter of de- 
mocracy losing out to “benign authoritarian- 
ism” or a “friendly fascism” becomes a growing 
preoccupation for Herz. He is concerned with 
the “power surplus” of the great powers, their 
short-sighted compromises with popular de- 
mands for nuclear and industrial supremacy and 
mankind’s unwillingness to contemplate with- 
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out wincing the possibility of the end of 
civilization (he calls for reflection on the 
“ethics of a decent demise” or preparing 
ourselves for an exit from survival). 

Herz’s intellectual journey along the path- 
way of first seeking to construct a logical 
system of norms, next to his findings about the 
nature of states (their impermeability and 
currently their penetrability) and the complexi- 
ties of nuclear foreign policies and finally to his 
study of the accelerating rush of mankind 
through a multitude of threats to survival is a 
chronicle of the liberal realist responding to 
successive crises. If he begins as a determined 
legal idealist, he ends as a despairing and 
anguished romanticist desperately clinging to 
Rene Dubos’ axiom, “Trend is not Destiny.” If 
the radical transformation of norms, attitudes 
and policies for which Herz calls is impossible, 
mankind may indeed have no future. It is also 
true that he has increased the demands he 
places on foreign policy and has broadened the 
agenda of political realism in his later writings. 
The respectful critic cannot but ask if Herz’s 
despair as his lofty visions have failed is the 
result of his having abandoned the essence of 
political realism. Or does his latter-day world 
view with its stress on world-wide forces of 
decay foretell the probable end of civilization? 

It may be fair to suggest that if Herz were to 
give his planetary humanism more concreteness, 
and as a liberal realist design a steady and more 
practical incremental course for individuals and 
nations to follow in feeding themselves, holding 
down population growth and keeping environ- 
mental deterioration in check, we might even at 
this late hour understand more clearly how to 
move from where we are to where he would 
have us go. 


KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
University of Virginia 


The United Nations System: Coordinating Its 
Economic and Social Work. By Martin Hill. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1978. Pp. xv + 252. $31.50.) 


For the past 30 years, the economic and 
social program of the United Nations has 
gradually expanded in size, complexity and 
diversity. Agencies have proliferated and have 
often been granted a degree of autonomy which 
provides immunity from effective central con- 
trol. The problem of coordination has been 
compounded, not only by the autonomy and 
proliferation of new global agencies and special 
funds, but also by the necessity to work with 
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and through regional organizations and country 
programs. The Economic and Social Council 
has been poorly equipped as a central coor- 
dinating body because of size, lack of authori- 
ty, and faulty organization. Attempts to fill the 
void and to bring coherence to the system 
through administrative consultations and com- 
mittees have provided only partial solutions to 
the myriad problems of coordination in a 
decentralized and fragmented system. 

Since 1965 the General Assembly has taken 
the lead in instigating studies for the purpose of 
restoring a degree of coherence and unity to the 
economic and social aspects of the programs of 
the United Nations family of agencies. By 
1969, two reports, one by an Enlarged Commit- 
tee for Programme and Coordination of the 
Economic and Social Council, and a Capacity 
Study of the United Nations Development 
Program, provided recommendations for the 
first modest steps in restoring a degree of order 
out of the existing chaos. In the 1970s, the 
tempo of interest and concern quickened. The 
sixth and seventh special sessions of the General 
Assembly and the pressure for a New Interna- 
tional Economic Order focused attention on 
both the needs of the developing countries and 
the inadequacies of the United Nations’ ma- 
chinery and programs. In 1974—75, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council received observations 
and recommendations from the Secretary-Gen- 


eral and the executive heads of the specialized - 


agencies concerning more effective coordina- 
tion of their programs. 

This book by Martin Hill is a final version of 
a study prepared under the auspices of the 
United Nations Institute for Training and Re- 
search (UNITAR). The preliminary study was 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council 
in 1974 and was made available to a committee 
of 25 experts who, in 1975, produced a report 
entitled, “A New United Nations Structure for 
Global Economic Cooperation.” This report .is 
the most significant contribution to reform of 
the UN economic and social system since the 
charter was written. It proposes the reorganiza- 
tion of the program of the Economic and Social 
Council, the consolidation or abolition of sev- 
eral committees and agencies, and the creation 
of a new post of Director-General for Develop- 
ment and International Economic Cooperation. 

Hill’s study is a valuable companion to the 
committee’s report. As a member of the Secre- 
tariats of the League of Nations and United 
Nations since 1927, he was at the heart of 
many of the problems of economic and social 
coordination which he analyzes. Before retire- 
ment, he was Assistant Secretary-General for 
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Inter-Agency Affairs. He writes from a depth of 
experience and appreciation of needs and prob- 
lems. 

In his postscript, Hill compares his study 
with the report of the committee of experts. 
While many of the conclusions are similar, Hill’s 
study is more limited in scope and deals more 
with attitudes and practices rather than with 
specific recommendations for structural chang- 
es. Hill constantly stresses leadership and per- 
sonal relationships as keys to effective coor- 
dination. His book also is rich in historical 
development of the system. Of the six appen- 
dices, the most valuable is a summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations of the com- 
mittee. 

The study is thorough and accurate, but, 
because of organization, often redundant. The 
style is heavy and sentences are frequently 
convoluted. However, for the student of inter- 
national organization, the book represents the 
most comprehensive analysis to date, from the 
perspective of a knowledgeable international 
civil servant, of the key ‘area of coordination of 
the United Nations economic and social activi- 
ties. 


A. LEROY BENNETT 
University of Delaware 


Social Change in the Capitalist World Economy. 
Edited by Barbara Hockey Kaplan. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1978. Pp. 
239. $18.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


This collection extends the socialist analysis 
of the political economy of the world system. 
The major text is Immanuel Wallerstein’s The 
Modern World System: Capitalist Agriculture 
and the Origins of the European World Econo- 
my in the Sixteenth Century (Academic Press, 
1974). Related work continues in the journal 
Review, in the Political Economy of the World 
System Newsletter, in the present volume’s 
forthcoming sequel: The World-System of Cap- 
italism, edited by Walter Goldfrank, and in 
Immanuel Wallerstein’s The Modern World 
System, Vol. 2, as well as his The Capitalist 
World-Economy, both forthcoming in 1979. 

This analysis deserves the political science 
community’s closest attention. It fits the larger 
intellectual move of unseating the sovereign 
subject or disaggregated particular instance, by 
recognizing the overarching centrality of struc- 
ture or system or code. In studying develop- 
ment or comparative and international politics, 
beneath the level of appearances lie the struc- 
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tured relations of a capitalist world system, 
often operating behind the backs of the states 
as social actors. 

Models of accumulation need to embrace the 
world system in which capitalism has historical- 
ly developed, and which has created an interna- 
tional stratification of political units into core, 
peripheral, and semi-peripheral states. As an 
` interdependent and self-contained system, its 
dynamics are internal, grounded in a complete 
economic division of labor. Differentiation is 
the leitmotif: polarization, spatial hierarchiza- 
tion, unequal exchange, unequal distribution of 
certain types of economic activities and state 
structures, class formation at the global level, 
etc. 

Market relationships constitute a central 
dynamic. By creating risks and opportunities, 
they organize decision-making criteria for eco- 
nomic and (therefore?) state actors. Position 
within the world economy is hypothesized as 
determining the distribution of competitive 
advantage in production, the pattern of eco- 
nomic differentiation, class. relations, form of 
labor control, flow of the surplus, and strength 
of the individual administrative apparatuses of 
states. 

Familiar shibboleths of political science are 
attacked. First, nation-states no longer appear 
as autonomous, self-contained systems, nor as 
entirely appropriate units of analysis. They are 
not separate systems of economic production 
but parts of a single system of production 
containing multiple political sovereignties. Sec- 
. ond, older “ontogenetic” theories of develop- 
ment seem beside the point. Not all countries 


are capable of following some single path from. 


underdevelopment to self-reliant independent 
development, no matter what external obstacles 
to growth are removed. (Notice how this view 
today inspires the reformism of proposals for a 
New International Economic Order.) Figure 


becomes ground; what once seemed like exter-- 


nal obstacles now becomes the constitutive 
system itself. 

The ten articles included here extend, sys- 
tematize, and abridge such a conception. Some 
of the questions raised concern alternative 
conceptions of the state, the role of domestic 
political coalitions, the sources of fascism, of 
revolution, of counter-revolution, and of modes 
of core/periphery relationships. 

For example: Skocpol and Trimberger, in a 
comparative study of revolutions, stress the 
need to complement a world system analysis 
with comparative historical studies of class 
telations (for example, the role of the peasan- 
try), the relative autonomy of states (which 
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have a logic of their own), and the international 
military rivalries among states. International 
pressures may determine the outcomes of re- 
volutions which bring about more centralized 
and bureaucratized state structures which in 
turn give societies a stronger position from 
which to cope with the international pressures. 

Richard Rubinson asks what allows states to 
move into the core (and achieve major national 
economic transformation). Along with more 
and more scholars, he looks at possibilities for 
building specific political coalitions that could 
back up or “constitute” such policies. In a 
careful analysis of Germany and the United 
States from 1840—1880, he internationalizes 
the stress on political coalitions. Such political 
opportunities are not merely domestic pro- 
ducts; they are a function of conditions in the 
world economy and the place of a nation 
within that system. 

By stressing the autonomous concern of 
state actors for preserving attractive investment 
conditions (“business confidence”), we can 
drop assumptions about the intentionality of a 
dominant and unified class. Fred Block extends 
this theory of the state, but with an added 
twist: making claims for the self-interest of 
state actors, resulting even in odd similarities 
with bureaucratic models. Here, alternative 
characterizations of the state shed light on the 
debates about inter-imperialist rivalry (which 
sometimes hide under the topic of “coordinat- 
ing the foreign economic policies of advanced 
industrialized states”). Block’s stress on state 
managers’ self-interest best explains conflict 
resulting from pushes for renegotiating the 
international rules of the game. 

Like innovative structuralisms in other disci- 
plines, these analyses have their limitations. 
Dotting these conceptions are methodological 
land mines. We are fruitfully led to ask ques- 
tions about synchronic analysis, about the 
stress on exchange relations rather than produc- 
tive relations, about the theory’s ability to 
account for historical change, in a systematic 
way, about the neglect of the relations between 
classes domestically and their sources (since 
institutionalized patterns do ‘not arise, tele- 
ologically, “in order to”? maximize market 
opportunities). As usual, to the global “‘syntac- 
tical” relations, we will need to add domes- 
tically grounded “semantic” configurations. 
Without greater sensitivity to these domestic 
referents, we may be left only with a relatively 
abstract and static schema of grammatical 
imperatives. (This has also been a failing of 
much of the early work on international “re- 
gimes” and “regime change.”) Even so, from 
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now on, substantial intellectual achiev- 

ments—in, for example, international political 

economy, development, or comparative poli- 

tics—will likely be “post-structuralist.” We have 

come this far. 


BRUCE ANDREWS 
Fordham University 


Economic Issues and National Security. Edited 
by Klaus Knorr and Frank Traeger. (Law- 
rence: Regents Press of Kansas, 1977. Pp. vii 
+ 330. $7.50, paper.) 


This interesting new book poses the ques- 
tion: “Will interdependence lead to conflict?” 
and answers it essentially in the affirmative. 
The argument subscribed to by most of the 
contributors is stated in the first chapter by 
Klaus Knorr. He notes that economic interde- 
pendence entails vulnerability of national eco- 
nomies to foreign influences and forces. These 
influences have required and will continue to 
require painful adjustments on the part of 
labor, consumers and businesses. But for a 
variety of reasons, including the weakening of 
the Protestant ethic, the electorates in demo- 
cratic industrialized societies have been reluc- 
tant to change their life styles or spending 
habits at the behest of foreigners. Rather, they 
have tended to demand that governments solve 
their problems for them, and if necessary at the 
expense of foreign nations and exporters. This 
could lead to policies designed to improve 
domestic economic conditions “at the expense 
of employment and price stability in the 
outside world.” 

The international dimensions of the problem 
become more troublesome in the light of the 
continued pressure on domestic governments to 
provide greater social services and benefits to 
their constituents. Indeed, this pressure will 
likely lead to greater public control of eco- 
nomic life and to expanding governmental 
activities in all industrial countries. Negotia- 
tions with the developing world may also 
operate in the same direction, with govern- 
ments forced to control commodity prices or 

- energy supplies to deal effectively with outside 
powers. Ideally, the clash between what do- 
mestic electorates will accept and what foreign 
interdependence seems to thrust upon them 
should lead to new international and multi- 
lateral solutions, with each government partly 
modifying its claims in response to interna- 
tional. considerations. Rather, the contributors 
argue, weak governments cannot afford to 
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concede to international pressures and may be 
forced willy-nilly into conflict with one 
another. Robert Gilpin ably abets this thesis by 
noting that mercantilism never was entirely 
superseded by Smithian liberalism and that 
economic conflict may ultimately be the carry- 
ing on of Clausewitzian policy by other means. 
A number of contributors observe that a 
“repoliticization” of domestic economic issues 
may transform traditionally low-politics inter- 
dependence issues into questions of high poli- 
tics. 

There are some descants to the dominant 
melody. Clark Murdoch’s chapter presents a 
useful compendium of measures of domestic 
economic vulnerability. Two opposed conclu- 
sions might plausibly be derived from such 
data: (1) that states cannot reduce the vulnera- 
bility which they currently face; (2) that their 
very vulnerability will make conflict between 
them more likely. Ronald Meltzer’s chapter 
concludes that multilateral solutions to the 
problem of vulnerability and its domestic 
impact are much preferable to national ones. 
But he, like others, does not consider them very 
likely. In a particularly interesting chapter, and 
one reminiscent of Robert Gilpin’s contentions, ` 
Cheryl Christensen concludes that the posses- 
sion of “structural power” has been particularly 
important to the stability of international 
political and economic relations. In the past, 
Britain, and later the United States, exercised 
structural power (power which changes rules 
and regimes, which sets the context for future 
action). Today, on the other hand, not only has 
U.S. power declined relative to that of other 
democratic industrial countries, but also new 
centers of powers, like OPEC, have emerged to 
challenge the ascendancy of OECD. And there: 
are others in the wings, particularly the Group 
of 77. Indeed, the demands for a New Interna-” 
tional Economic Order may make it impossible 
for OECD and OPEC to reach agreement on 
their own. 

One can certainly accept that the potential 
for eccnomic conflict and even economic war- 
fare is greater than it has been in the recent 
past. The question becomes, however, what the 
longer-term prospects hold. In the past a weak 
Japanese government, faced with political and 
military pressures to protect its position in 
China, attacked the United States and South- 
east Asia in hopes of solving its short-term 
problems. But little thought was given to the 
long run: could Japan win the war? In some- 
what the same way weak governments today 
may wish to be able to cope with the pressures 
upon them and to reduce international and 
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transnational influences, but they may realis- 
tically be unable to do so. Murdoch’s quantita- 
tive conclusions point toward continuing vul- 
nerability. Of course it is possible to cut off 
„one’s nose to spite one’s face (and that is what 
Japan did), but almost all of the national 
measures which would improve one’s trade or 
monetary position have international coun- 
terparts that reassert the status quo ante with 
higher costs to trade on both sides. Purely 
national solutions, then, are not solutions at all. 
Does that mean then that the vaunted multi- 
lateral remedy is more likely than presumed? 
Probably not, because, as the authors rightly 
observe, it has been difficult to find a way to 
share the costs and risks among industrial 
nations. 

What the contributors have failed to do, 
however, is to consider the realistic alternatives 
between economic nationalism on the one 
hand, and a new multilateralism on the other, 
for that has been the name of the game. What 
emerges are neither solutions nor trade wars, 
but informal linkages and rescue operations, 
_ where one government helps out another in 
trouble. The monetary field has seen such 
partial remedies for more than a decade. Some 
regional economic nationalism is not all bad, if 
that is the term we would apply to the 
relatively high common European tariff. It was, 
after all, the threatened imposition of this tariff 
that led to the huge upsurge of international 
investment in Europe in the 1960s. If the 
United States now moved to informal controls 
on Japanese or European exports, the solution 
would once again be to o’erleap the tariff with 
international production and investment, bene- 
fiting American consumers and labor. 

In talking of greater economic nationalism 
the contributors have tended to slight the 
domestic constituencies which strongly support 
interdependence and an open-trading network, 
and here one speaks not just of the export 
industries, but also financial interests, and the 
multinationals who do not want to bring their 
capital home. To this point, their argument, not 
that of George Meany, has prevailed with 
Congress, and the foreign tax credit looks as 
solid as it ever did. American business does not 
want to be hampered in its ability to compete 
with others overseas, and its position has won 
support. 

It is also arguable that the contributors have 
got their case wrong, at least as it applies to the 
United States (and the United States is the only 
democratic industrial country which could af- 
ford to tamper with its foreign trade depen- 
dence). Knorr and his colleagues point to a 
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“repoliticization” of economic issues and an 
expanding government activity in private mar- 
kets as the trend of the future. In fact, may it 
not be the other way around? “Reprivatiza- 
tion” may be more characteristic than “‘politici- 
zation,” and we may find the government 
moving out of areas of traditional investment 
and expenditure. It may move away from 
regulation as well. If tax-reduction forces have 
their way (and perhaps even if they don’t) we 
may find greater use of monetary as opposed to 
fiscal instruments, and perhaps a lower govern- 
ment deficit. This could actually make for 
higher growth, lower inflation, and more stabili- 
ty in the balance of payments. The impacts of 
transnational interdependence would then not 
be so divisive domestically, nor would they 
militate against the demands of the citizenry. 

In the 1930s a number of countries could 
contemplate cutting their links to the inter- 
national economy and risk an attempt at 
autarchy. The great imperial edifices of France 
and Britain mobilized great resources and mar- 
kets. Japan needed only Southeast Asia as a 
substitute for her links with the United States. 
Germany could move to the Ukraine and to the 
oil fields of the east and south, thereby 
regaining a temporary autonomy. But such 
efforts depended upon low domestic growth 
and dormant international trade. It is not clear 
today how nations (with the possible exception 
of the Soviet Union and China) could hope to 
provide the same insulation from the interna- 
tional economy that a number of them tem- 
porarily achieved 40 years ago. Thus the ques- 
tion is not whether international interdepen- 
dence may not lead to conflict; but “who wants 
to fight a war that he knows he cannot win?” 


RICHARD ROSECRANCE 
Cornell University 


The Panama Canal: The Crisis in Historical 
Perspective. By Walter LaFeber. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 248. 
$10.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


The first words in this book are: “In January 
1964, four United States soldiers died, 85 
others were wounded, and 24 Panamanians 
were killed with nearly 200 wounded during 
four days of warfare between the troops and 
Panamanian mobs. Most North Americans soon 
forgot about the killings. Vietnam, inflation, 
and Watergate pre-empted headlines for the 
next ten years. But Panamanians did not 
forget” (p. vii), Walter LaFeber then provides 
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us with a well-written, comprehensive analysis 
of U.S.-Panamanian relations regarding the ca- 
nal and its surrounding zone. The book, appro- 
priately published while congressional debates 
over new treaty arrangements were occurring, 
represents, in the author’s words, “a survey.” 
The book serves as a useful guide, however, 
through the historical ups and downs of the 
U.S.-Panamanian relationship. 

The book is divided by chapters representing 
the separate diplomatic phases through which 
construction and possession of the canal have 
evolved. LaFeber’s emphasis is immediately 
apparent by his chapter titles that refer to the 
names of the primary negotiators: ‘Balboa, 
DeLesseps, Cromwell,” “Roosevelt, Bunau- 
Varilla, and Taft,” “Wilson, Arias, and Roose- 
velt” “‘Arias, Remon, and Eisenhower,” “Chi- 
ari, Johnson and Robles,” “Torrijos, Kissinger, 
and Carter?’ Much the story told here centers 
around their political machinations. It is a tale 
of duplicity, misperception and self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

The moving spirits who directed the Ameri- 
can dream of building a canal between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean from 
Nicaragua to the Panamanian isthmus were 
primarily self-interested. The three were pri- 
marily William Nelson Cromwell, founder of 
the prestigious Wall Street law firm, Sullivan 
and Cromwell. Another key lobbyist for the 
Panamanian Canal was the famous entre- 
preneur, Senator Mark Hanna, Perhaps the most 
important of the Panama Canal founders was 
the corrupt Buneau-Varilla. He represented 
Panamanian interests during the treaty negotia- 
tions leading to the notorious 1903 agreement 
which leased in perpetuity control over the 
canal and its zone to the United States “as if it 
were sovereign.” One minor detail was that 
Buneau-Varilla had nothing less than 40 million 
dollars to gain from the deal which was almost 
immediately rejected by the newly established 
Panamanian government. 

LaFeber shows how the terms of the 1903 
treaty forever affected Panamanian perceptions 
of the United States which no amount of 
technological contribution, administrative ex- 
pertise or financial largesse could or ever did 
alter. Throughout all the phases during which 
the terms of the 1903 treaty were modified— 
consistently in favor of Panama—there lingered 
among Panamanians the belief that the United 
States had cheated them of their national 
heritage. As this study reveals, Panamanian 
nationalism is directly linked to this conviction. 
LaFeber is especially sensitive to the realities of 
Panamanian life, its racism, class structure and 
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political dynamics, particularly as they im- 
pinged upon the negotiations affecting the 
economics of the zone and the life of American 
residents of the zone. The American presence 
tended to exacerbate these tendencies and also 
to inflame the nationalist desire to be rid of the 
North Americans. He writes, for example, 
“Bisenhower’s enlightened policies, produced a 
tragic irony. After some of the 1955 treaty 
promises were made real, Panamanian workers 
in the Zone received higher wages; merchants 
outside the. Zone suddenly could sell goods to 
the North Americans. The Zone provided the 
major impetus to the country’s economy in the 
late 1950s. Panamanians therefore grew more 
dependent on the Zone for their own economic 
survival. Granting Panama concessions ac- 
celerated the country’s need to break the 
colonial relationship and control the entire 
Canal area, or else face economic stagnation” 
(p. 130). f 

In the end, LaFeber’s study stands as a 
justification for the 1978 Torrijos-Carter Trea- 
ties. The basic fact is that the canal, at a time of 
transcontinental transportation, has become in- 
creasingly less significant economically for the 
United States. Its major users today are the 
Central American states themselves. As LaFeber 
points out, virtually “10 to 17% of the United 
States ocean-going commerce, representing léss 
than 1% of the gross national product, uses the 
Canal”? (p. 223). Moreover, in an era of a 
two-ocean U.S. Navy, the utility of the canal to 
the defense and security of the United States is 
marginal. U.S. nuclear submarines, for example, 
have to surface in order to pass through the 
canal, diminishing the strategic value of such 
passage. Several major classes of ships, aircraft 
carriers, moreover, are too big for the canal. 
LaFeber describes the machinery of the canal as 
a “superb antique.” 

The time had come for the United States 
and Panama to establish a mature relationship 
which duly recognized Panamanian sovereignty 
over the canal and left the Panamanians to their 
destiny as keepers of the gates and masters of 
their own fate. 

LaFeber includes an excellent 
graphical essay at the end of the book. 


EDWARD WEISBAND 
State University of New York, Binghamton 
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Soviet-American Rivalry: An Expert Analysis 
of the Economic, Political, and Military 
Competition Which Dominates Foreign Rela- 
tions. By`Thomas B. Larson. (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1978. Pp. xii + 308. $13.95.) 


This systematic survey of the Soviet and 
U.S. political systems should be required read- 
ing for every legislator, citizen, and student 
concerned with world affairs. Written by a 
former State Department analyst, Soviet- 
American Rivalry examines the strengths and 


weaknesses, the rhetoric and the behavior of 
both superpowers, at home and abroad, focus- 
ing on the years 1945—1975. 

Manageable in size and smoothly written, 
Larson’s book is more readily digested than 
Paul Hollander’s much longer Soviet and Ameri- 
can Society; it is more up-to-date and less 
freighted with detail than Brzezinski and Hun- 
. tington, Political Power: USA/USSR, published 
in 1963. 

Though Larson does not explicitly address 
the convergence thesis (rebutted in Brzezinski 
and Huntington), he too finds both Soviet and 
U.S. societies listening to their own drummers; 
nor does he offer solace to those who hope 
detente will come to overshadow conflict in 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Though the book is well balanced and based 
on the most reliable and relevant data, Larson’s 
interpretations often tilt to Moscow’s polemical 
advantage. Item: he extols the theoretical po- 
tential of collectivism in agriculture, while 
saying little about the practical contributions of 
private farming to Soviet production. Item: he 
praises the narrowing of income differentials in 
the USSR, but says little about the material 
perquisites of elite party members and others, 
and still less about the rise of a black middle 
class in the United States. Item:. he says little 
about ethnic problems or declining birth rates 
within the USSR, and less about the possibili- 
ties of centrifugal movements within Eastern 
Europe. Indeed, his survey of accomplishments 
by both superpowers slights U.S. leadership in 
culture and other spheres related to the quality 
of life, e.g., environmental protection. 

These shortcomings, however, are minor 
compared to the book’s common sense ap- 
praisal of the military and economic balance 
sheet, an arena often dominated in many U.S. 
writings by paranoia or overconfidence. The 
specialist may well prefer the detailed Brzezin- 
ski-Huntington case studies and their stimulat- 
ing theses, but Larson’s book meets a real need 
as Americans debate how to respond to a 
mounting Soviet challenge. 
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Any survey of this kind will trigger disagree- 
ments, but this characteristic enhances Larson’s 
book’s potential for classroom use, not just in 
international or Soviet studies but as an essen- 
tial element in any social science course about 
the modern world. 


WALTER C. CLEMENS, JR. 
Boston University 


Dragon and Eagle: United States-China Rela- 
tions: Past and Future. Edited by Michel 
Oksenberg and Robert B. Oxnam. (New 
York: Basic Books, 1978. Pp. xvi + 384. 
$13.50.) 


This interesting and timely volume has 
emerged from a 1975—1978 project of the 
China Council of the Asia Society entitled 
“Sino-American Relations in Historical Perspec- 
tive.” It is the product of a joint endeavor of 13 
China specialists, including the two editors: 
Michel Oksenberg, Chief China Advisor to the 
National Security Council, and Robert Oxnam, 
Program Director of the Asia Society’s China 
Council. 

The stated purpose of the book is not to 
advocate a particular policy but to suggest “a 
new way of thinking about the relations be- 
tween the world’s most populous society and 
the world’s most affluent society.” Their rela- 
tionship is to be examined in both historical 
and long-term perspectives. It is within this 
conceptual framework that the various essays 
of the volume are organized. 

Immediately following the editors’ introduc- 
tion is the section on “mutual perceptions.” In 
the two essays written by Warren Cohen and Tu 
Wei-ming, attention is given to how Americans 
and Chinese perceive each other and how their 
perceptions and images have changed over time 
in relation to ideologies, politics, and emotions 
in both countries. The next section deals with 
the issue of “bilateral interactions.” Oksenberg, 
Lyman Van Slyke, Waldo Heinrichs, and Stan- 
ley Lubman examine the various modes of 
interaction—diplomacy, culture and technolo- 
gy, force, and trade—that have shaped the 
bilateral relationship between the United States 
and China. 

In the section on “multilateral interactions,” 
the main focus is on the complex quadrangular 
relationship of the United States, China, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union. The essays contributed 
by Allen Whiting and Steven Levine analyze the 
impact of China’s two most important neigh- 
bors, Japan and the Soviet Union, upon Sino- 
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American relations. “Interactions around Chi- 
na’s rim” is the topic of the following section. 
In their respective articles, Peter van Ness, 
Michael Hunt, and Alexander Woodside discuss 


Taiwan, Korea, and Southeast Asia as related to` 


American and Chinese interests. The final sec- 
tion of the book is entitled “the legal context.” 
Jerome Cohen’s essay shows how international 
law has been and will continue to be useful in 
managing relations between China and the 
United States, whether in cooperation or con- 
tention. 

By and large, the essays are of high quality 
and follow a common format. Several of them, 
Notably those by J. Cohen and Levine, are par- 
ticularly stimulating and perceptive. For a book 
of this type, however, there are inevitable 
problems of overlapping and unevenness. Be- 
cause of the volume’s modest size, some issues 
are treated rather too briefly to do them 
justice. This is somewhat compensated for by 
the inclusion of a useful bibliography to help 
the reader in pursuing topics at greater depth. 

Throughout the book there is a general 
theme calling for the reversal of the past 
pattern of misunderstanding and confrontation 
and the initiation of a new era of reconciliation 
and cooperation between the United States and 
China. Unquestionably, the Soviet factor has 
loomed large and will remain so in Sino-Ameri- 
can relations. But, as Oxnam rightfully points 
out, the “mutually perceived enemy” approach 
cannot be a solid basis for long-term relation- 
ships between the two countries. Instead, “we 
need to look beyond to other powerful poten- 
tials of the Peking-Washington connection— 
greater economic and diplomatic cooperation 
among the great powers in Asia; ... joint 
U.S.-China involvement in multilateral negotia= 
tions on arms control, energy resources, food 
supply, and the international economic system; 
and bilateral trade and cultural and scientific 
exchanges” (p. 44). 

Over the emotion-packed issue of Taiwan, 
the book offers no explicit suggestion for its 
resolution. By implication, the authors who 
address themselves to this issue appear to be 
willing to see Washington accept Peking’s three 
conditions for normalization of relations (sever- 
ing U.S. diplomatic ties with Taipei, withdraw- 
ing all American military personnel from Tai- 
wan, and abrogating the Mutual Defense Treaty 
with the Nationalist government), while retain- 
ing economic and cultural ties with Taiwan in 
the hope that Taiwan’s own military strength 
and the continuing American and Japanese 
interests there would deter the PRC from using 
force against the island. 
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Whether or not one subscribes to this speci- 
fic policy stand, Dragon and Eagle on the whole 
is a valuable contribution to the studies of 
Sino-American relations and deserves serious 
attention from scholars as well as the general 
public. ` 


SHAO-CHUAN LENG 
University of Virginia 


Scarcity, Choice, and Public Policy in Middle 
Africa. By Donald Rothchild and Robert L. 
Curry, Jr. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 357. $15.75, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


This readable and important study general- 
izes and advises about economic policy making 
in what the authors call “Middle Africa.” 
Donald Rothchild (a political scientist) and 
Robert Curry (an economist) focus on the over 
30 states lying between the Arab countries to 
the north and the continent’s white-ruled 
southern tip. 

The book’s virtues are many. The authors 
write for the generalist as well as the specialist, 
restricting technical economic analysis to ap- 
pendices following individual chapters. Their 
arguments are richly referenced, with a near-en- 
cyclopedic coverage of the relevant literature 
on African political economy. Their normative 
point of view includes informed sympathy for 
the region’s problems, optimism about its po- 
tentialities, and yet a pragmatic appreciation of 
the constraints facing African policy makers. 
The authors wisely concentrate on a limited 
number of policy areas—those regarding foreign 
private investment, external trade, and foreign 
aid—rather than attempting in one modest-sized 
volume to analyze and prescribe for domestic 
economic policy as well as for foreign. How- 
ever, they might have narrowed their range even 
further, trading off some loss of scope for 
greater depth of analysis. The occasional ten- 
dency toward superficial treatment is particu- 
larly conspicuous following the authors’ call, 
early in the book, for a benefit-cost approach 
to policy making, based on careful assessment 
of alternatives. 

Rothchild and Curry advocate a “political 
economy framework” for policy choice. By 
combining political science and economics, this 
approach is supposed to inform policy makers 
as to what is socially desired, economically 
rational, and administratively feasible, as well as 
how to assess trade-offs among these values. 
Theirs is an explicitly “rational-choice” ap- 
proach, which rejects both incrementalism and 
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any determinism that posits an end-state for 
African development (e.g., Western capitalism 
or Marxist socialism). They call, instead, for 
experimentation which is bold but not naive; 
they challenge African elites to set “realizable 
goals” reached through cost-minimizing poli- 
cies. 

The book argues that African states have 
tended to follow one of three general “strate- 
gies of choice” in foreign economic policy. The 
largest group of states—consisting pre- 
dominantly of poor, French-speaking coun- 
tries—is classified as ‘“‘accommodationist” in 
that they accept largely intact the foreign 
economic relations they inherited from the 
colonial period: openness to new foreign pri- 
vate investment, few restrictions on old or new 
expatriate enterprise, and reliance on the ex- 
metropole and its Common Market partners for 
most trade and aid. Another, smaller group 
(Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, Zaire and Zambia) also 
“accept[s] their structural dependency on the 
Western capitalist economy” (p. 118). But they 
seek to reform that relationship, such as 
through more strictly- regulating and taxing 
foreign enterprises and nationalizing certain 
sectors or subsectors. 

Rothchild’s and Curry’s third group of Mid- 
dle African states (Angola, Guinea, Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique, Somalia, and Tanzania) 
bears the label ‘“‘transformationist” because 
they seek “to end their dependence on the 
Western-dominated economic system” (p. 135). 
They nationalize and exclude foreign enterprise 
and work to reduce reliance on foreign aid. 
Moreover, they are willing to trade off short- 
term losses in production for the benefits of 
greater economic independence. Conversely, 
the other two groups of states have supposedly 
been sacrificing some meaningful degree of 
decisional autonomy in order to reap “produc- 
tionist” benefits (e.g., export industries which 
expand thanks to foreign private capital and 
skills). However, the book provides too little 
evidence of where real gains or losses have 
occurred in decision-making independence and 
what their empirical consequences have been. 
Has skills-scarce Guinea become significantly 
less dependent on foreign enterprise (private 
and public)? If so, what net production, legiti- 
macy, and other benefits have resulted? Has 
Tanzania become any less dependent on foreign 
aid, or is it that the sources of such aid have 
been more diverse? 

I would hope for more case-study research 
into the impacts of various degrees of depen- 
dence. Such research could assist also in testing 
the applicability of Rothchild’s and Curry’s 
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major policy recommendations regarding invest- 
ment and aid. African states are urged to 
develop a common set of conditions on which 
foreign investment would be welcome, “there- 
by insuring that eacli government could under- 
take to protect its national interests without 
being played off against other governments” (p. 
174). However, if no state is permitted to 
outbid others in fiscal and other incentives, 
investment would flow largely or entirely ac- 
cording to criteria on which some countries 
would be permanently disadvantaged: natural 
resources endowment, market size, and skills 
level of labor force, among others. All states 
would protect their virtue, but some would 
receive little if any new capital and technology 
unless, as the authors suggest, the same African 
investment compact could somehow compel 
multinational corporations to disperse their 
investments to the benefit of the disadvantaged. 

Rothchild’s and Curry’s chief recommenda- 


- tion on foreign aid also needs further elabora- 


tion before being persuasive. They urge the 
channeling of aid through multilateral organiza- 
tions which, supposedly, will provide assistance 
that meets their definition of appropriate aid: 
“A concession ... unencumbered by arbitrary 
restrictions ... which fulfills the development 
objective set by decision-makers in the poorer 
country” (p. 278). However, in the African 
experience, has United Nations, World Bank, 
and other multilateral assistance tended to be 
superior to bilateral aid? Have not donor 
restrictions at times been useful correctives to 
the inexperience and/or opportunism of LDC 
elites? 

The book’s treatment of foreign trade policy 
is more thorough and persuasive. The authors 
present cogent briefs against the feasibility of 
both regional common markets and non-pe- 
troleum commodity cartels and for the viability 
of common-front trade barrier negotiations 
with developed market economies. 

Whatever may or may not be the deficiencies 
of its specific arguments, the book’s general 
approach to African economic policy is valu- 
able: largely non-ideological and stressing the 
assessment of benefits, costs, and trade-offs. 


J. D. ESSEKS 
Northern Illinois University 
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Understanding Conflict and War, Vol. 2: The 
Conflict Helix. By R. J. Rummel. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Halsted Press, 1976. Pp. 400. 
$17.50.) 


A general understanding of manifest, and 
particularly violent, conflict at the societal level 
has been much sought by social scientists. In 
this, the second of an intended five-volume 
series, R. J. Rummel attempts to provide a 
more valid and more satisfactory general under- 
standing than has heretofore been offered. In 
my judgment, he is not successful. On the 
contrary, in 375 pages of rather laborious 
. reading, he provides very little in the form of 
new insights or substantive theory and a great 
deal of conceptual obfuscation. This is not to 
say that Rummel’s argument is lacking in 
substance and import. There is much here that 
is pithy. Unfortunately, it does not add up toa 
sound general understanding of manifest social 
conflict. What does this volume provide, and 
why does it fall short of its goal? 

In a nutshell, Rummel’s argument is that 
individuals’ interests and expectations are the 
bases of manifest conflict. Interests and expec- 
tations are rooted in and largely derived from a 
particular sociocultural context of meanings, 
norms, statuses, classes, and powers, which 
together define latent conflict structures and 
individuals’ perceptions of situations therein. 
Latent structures of conflict are socially univer- 
sal because of differences among individuals 
and because of the existence of organizations 
(called “‘anti-fields’”) among individuals. But 
not all latent structures of conflict are ex- 
pressed as manifest conflict. They become 
manifest, according to Rummel, as individuals 
become aware of their opposing interests and 
attempt to create a new balance of social 
powers and expectations because of some sud- 
den change in social relationships or circum- 
stances. To understand manifest conflict in 
general, then, is to understand the social-psy- 
chological connection between changing struc- 
tural elements of sociocultural context and the 
interests and expectations of individuals within 
that changing context. 

So far, so good. Indeed, as a basic perspec- 
tive this is an argument far superior to many 
popular conflict theories. While the latter tend 
to be simplistic in being based on one or 
another single causal factor, whether psycho- 
logical or social-structural, and mechanical in 
postulating that manifest conflict is caused by 
certain conditions regardless of societal con- 
text, Rummel’s argument, by contrast, is nei- 
ther. It is contextually grounded and integrated 
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across individual and social-structural levels. If 
the theory incipient in this core argument were 
adequately developed, knowledge of manifest 
social conflict would be substantially advanced. 
And Rummel sets himself on a path to its 
adequate development. He attempts the con- 
struction of an hypothetico-deductive system 
beginning with the elaboration of basic psycho- 
logical concepts and progressing through the 
conceptualization of the elements and structure 
of sociocultural systems. In this, he contributes 
some important conceptual/theoretical mrateri- 
al. In particular, chapter 17 on social status 
differences and chapters 26 through 28 on 
conflict are quite good and well worth reading. 
In chapter 17, Rummel presents and develops 
the analytical implications of an argument very 
important to explanations of conflict based on 
social inequality: 


The difference in status between two people 
therefcre cannot be an absolute measurement, 
like ths miles between two landmarks. Rather, 
two people differ by virtue of not only their 
own wealth and power, but also as a function 
of the distribution of these statuses in society. 
We cannot gauge the similarity and differences 
without considering the standards, desires, dis- 
tribution of resources of society as a whole. ... 
Man’s location in this social space, his status 
position, is thus relative to societal context, 
standards, and desires (p. 138). 


In chapters 26 through 28, he presents a 
conceptualization of conflict—as a structure of 
opposing dispositions, a situation of opposing 
interests, and a manifestation of a ‘balancing of 
powers—that is potentially important to all 
students of that phenomenon. 

But not so much can be said for other parts 
of the book. The first two-thirds (25 chapters) 
represent Rummel’s efforts to lay out the bases 
for a general theory of human behavior. Here 
are presented the premises and conceptions out 
of which Rummel’s arguments about violent 
societal conflict are purportedly developed in 
the last third of the book (10 chapters). 
Unfortunately the lengthy presentation of theo- 
retical building blocks is of little positive 
consequence as a whole. On the contrary, the 
reader is beset by terminological overkill, is 
subjected to a pretense of rigor and precision, 
and confronts a perspective based on nine- 
teenth-century Aristotelian vitalist philo- 
sophical assumptions. The following passage is 
typical of the material through which the 
reader must struggle in attempting to come to 
grips with the purported bases of Rummel’s 
conflict theory: 
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Power is first an ontological concept basic to 
understanding a reality of potentialities and 
actualities. Our world is a flux of possibilities 
becoming actual, dispositions becoming mani- 
fest, determinables becoming specific. Reality is 
not only being, but becoming. It is active, a 
field of potentialities and tendencies struggling 
against each other to become actual, com- 
pleted, determinate. ... What is power within 
this view? First, power is the linkage between 
different states of being; between potentialities 
and actualities, between dispositions and mani- 
festations, and between determinables and de- 
terminants (specifics). Second, that linkage isa 
strength-of-becoming, an active will-to-com- 
pleteness. It is a push from the level of pure 
potentiality, of mere possibility, to ever greater 
levels of clarity and definiteness. Third, it is an 
imminent energy, an inherent force-towards- 
identity of all beings. ... Finally, in essence, 
power is a vector-towards-manifestation (p. 
165). 


This quotation does more than I could possibly 
do in a short review to convey the nature and 
character of the first two-thirds of the book. 


And sadly, the aggregation of such passages: 


does not really constitute a solid basis for 
Rummel’s arguments about violent conflict. 
That is partly owing to the fact that the 
attempted comprehensiveness and precision of 
the system of basic conceptions and premises is 
not accomplished. Instead, the composite im- 
pact is of an understandably contorted and 
sometimes inconsistent admixture of Aristotle, 
Kant, Schutz, Lewin, Sorokin, and Hegel! But 
the failure of the first part to provide a solid 
basis for the second part is due also to the fact 
that the argument about violent conflict is 
hardly new or systematic. Rather than drawing 
directly on the elaborate theoretical structure 
that precedes, it consists of seven fairly stan- 
dard hypotheses: 

(1) Conflict manifestations are random regard- 
ing specific societal structures of expecta- 
tions. 

(2) Change produces societal conflict. 

(3) Power shapes conflict. 

(4) Overt conflict has three manifest dimen- 
sions. 

(5) Exchange societies manifest pluralistic con- 
flict. 

(6) Authoritative societies manifest communal/ 
traditional conflict. 

(7) Coercive societies manifest elite repression/ 
purges (p. 321). 

Such do not require 375 pages of laborious 
reading to develop! 

In all, then, this volume consists of a grand 

and elaborate theoretical structure which does 
not produce new or compelling claims about 
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manifest conflict. Rather, it-is a pretentious 
presentation that provides, at most, an interpre- 
tive basis for a few common-sense hypotheses 
which are, themselves,.only weakly “tested” in 
the concluding pages of the volume. The book 
is not a model of social theory development, 
nor is it an important contribution to a general 
understanding of manifest social conflict. 


RAYMOND D. DUVALL 
University of Minnesota 


Superships and Nation-States: The Transnation- 
al Policies of the Intergovernmental Mari- 
time Consultative Organization. By Harvey 
B. Silverstein. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 251. $17.50.) 


This book analyzes the organization, deci- 
sion making and impact of the International 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) on 
international affairs. Participating nations are 
listed, their ocean-related capabilities are ex- 
plained, and their negotiating activity is 
weighed against their capacity for influence in 
and outside the organization. 

The volume is well organized, logical and 
cohesive. It offers a unique perspective to 
students of international organization because 
it employs statistical techniques in a matter-of- 
fact way without stumbling over theories of 
world order or paradigms of ‘vote counting. 
Rather, this is a good old-fashioned case study 
in modern form that tells us what, how and 
why this particular organization operates, It is 
no surprise to learn that the nations with the 
greatest fiscal interest in shipping lead the 
organization. After all we have heard about the 
Third World in the past decade, it is relief to 
learn that some elements of national power still 
count for something. 

This book will be particularly useful for the 
policy maker who wants specific questions 
analyzed and who has little time for seeking 
answers. It will be less helpful to the theorist 
because, notwithstanding the author’s as- 
surances, there is thankfully little space devoted 
to integrating the conclusions into the proverbi- 
al vast body of wider knowledge. What the 
book does admirably is answer serious ques- 
tions about how one important technology-ori- 
ented body operates; and in so doing, tells 
much about the relative importance of tech- 
nology in international decision making. 

Given the importance of the nations with 
greater financial and tonnage interests in ship- 
ping, more attention might have been devoted 
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to the impact of rate-setting conferences on 
decisions taken by IMCO. Silverstein places the 
conferences on a line with other organiza- 
tions—G.O. and N.G.O.—that link to and influ- 
ence IMCO, but the suspicion remains that 
private decisions taken by conferences are more 
important than Silverstein’s coding of interac- 
tions reveals. Perhaps influence is all the same 
no matter where it is exercised. 

Silverstein makes the most interesting obser- 
vation that important IMCO decisions are made 
by specialized personnel with particular in- 
terests in shipping and not by traditional 
foreign offices. On top of this, the very 
dynamics of the organization itself count for 
something. Still, these are seen as less salient 
than the influence of the dominant members. 
One wonders whether or not the degree of 
professionalism that Silverstein found in IMCO 
accounts for the relative good this body has 
accomplished in serving international shipping 
as opposed to those UN bodies which seem to 
run more on radical rhetoric than common 
sense. 

Something must be said about the physical 
nature of the volume. How sad it is that a 
highly trained but apparently impoverished 
Academe is grateful to be published this way. 
The book is a do-it-yourself, photo-reproduced 
job which just looks sloppy. Many of Silver- 
stein’s charts lose their informational value 
because they were photographed from a typed 
page instead of being professionally drafted. 
Moreover, the price is outrageous considering 
the poor quality of reproduction and the 
uneven margins! The publisher, of course, will 
protest that the cost of publication is high and 
the sales potential of scholarly works is low. If 
that is true, perhaps scholars should do some 
serious reflecting on their. attitudes toward 
publication and its vaunted place in achieving 
recognition and advancement. What, in fact, is 
being rewarded: scholarly merit or marginal 
fiscal approval granted by publishers? 

Silverstein has achieved something worth- 
while, however; he has clearly described an 
international organization and explained its 
actions. Aside from the professional necessity 
of excessive citation, this is a lean, well-written 
and highly informative book. When you have 
“finished reading it you will know more about 
how functional international organizations 
work and that is worth a lot. 


DONALD E. MILSTEN 
Maryland Energy Policy Office 
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The Limits of Military Intervention. Edited by 
Elen P. Stern. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1977. Pp. 399. $25.00, cloth; 
$8.95, paper.) 


The twelfth volume in the Sage Series on 
Armed Forces and Society, this is a work 
prepared with the exquisite care taken by Field 
Marshall Montgomery before Alemein. First, 
there wes a planning conference to outline 
issues; second, a conference to receive and 
debate papers; third, a seminar to evaluate the 
papers once again. From this elaborate proce- 
dure emerge 18 chapters, mostly by political 
scientists who address an issue of the day in the 
language of the hour (eg., “players” handle 
“options’’). 

The impression that this is a period piece of 
American social science is strengthened by the 
scope and focus of the book. With a few 
notable exceptions, the time reference “is to 
the immediate present and the years ahead” (p. 
9). This eliminates France’s role in the Ameri- 
can revolution, Italy’s in the Spanish Civil War, 
and America’s in the Chinese Civil War. Absent 
are the rich historical and comparative data 
encountered in Walter Lacquer’s recent work 
on guerilla warfare (Guerilla: A Historical and 
Comparative Study, Boston: Little, Brown, 
1976). Moreover, although mention is made of 
opportunities and rewards, the emphasis is on 
limits and restraints. This is defended as an 
analytical device but it also reflects the chas- 
tened mood of post-Vietnam  citizen-res- 
earchers. ‘ 

Nonetheless, the quality of individual contri- 
butions is high. Roger Hamburg writes percep- 
tively of Soviet views about intervention and 
about American motives. In a concise essay on 
military demonstrations, Maury Feld contrasts , 
the classical desire to show the flag with more 
recent impulses to conceal it behind covert 
operatives. 

A sampling of other interesting findings 
follows: 

1. A preference for complex and costly 
weapons, e.g., nuclear super-carriers, could in- 
hibit intervention by encouraging us to keep 
them in central reserve—from which they would 
not be moved lightly. Conversely, a preference 
for a “high-low mix” could raise the odds of 
intervention by encouraging us to risk cheaper 
weapons in forward deployment (James Digby). 

2. Some liberals fear that an all-volunteer 
force may encourage intervention by attracting 
bellicose or wholly manipulable personnel. But 
the AVF is certain to be costly, therefore likely 
to be small. The smaller the ready force, the . 
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greater the probability that a president would 
have to mobilize the reserves to cope with even 
a modest crisis. But a decision to mobilize 
reserves raises such political risks that it may 
deter intervention in any but the gravest crisis 
(Thomas Fabyanic). 

3. Not only are Soviet strategic forces kept 
at a lower state of readiness than ours (Roger 
Hamburg) but also Soviet military leaders, 
drawn mostly from ground forces, doubt the 
value of overseas intervention. As a result, 
despite recent growth, the Soviet navy lacks a 
distant water intervention capability (Michael 
MccGuire). 

4. In the Middle East both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have been relatively 
forebearing. Each has supported a client on the 
strategic defensive to the point of enabling it to 
restore the balance but not to the point of 
assisting it to a conclusive victory (Roger 
Hamburg). ` 

` As noted earlier, most authors are skeptical 
of the likelihood and utility of intervention, 
Richard Smoke less so, perhaps because he 
looks beyond great power politics. Smoke 
argues that the world as a whole is growing 
more intervention-prone, and that overt mili- 
tary action “generally succeeds against opposi- 
tion currently in existence at the time of the 
interventory act” (p. 29). Thus the United 
States stopped North Korea before China en- 
tered the war. But Ellen Stern, the volume’s 
able editor, states that the limitations “are 
increasing” (p. 24). MccGuire argues that major 
countries have succeeded only when they ex- 
erted force in continuous areas (Cuba, Hun- 
gary} where both their incentive and power 
.were great. Morris Janowitz asserts that “the 
marginal utility of the military function has 
' declined” (p. 374), and proceeds insightfully to 
explore the implications for military morale 
and civil-military relations. 


Other authors doubt the utility of military 


aid and covert operations. Aid, Caesar Sereseres 
states, cannot be counted on to enhance securi- 
ty, protect private investment, or promote 
internal stability. In the long run, American aid 
to Saigon probably promoted instability by 
decreasing our leverage for reform. Covert 
operations, Paul Blackstock contends, too often 
end by sabotaging official policy, forcing the 
hand of policy makers, or deluding them by 
generating biased reports from the field. 
Implicit in most such analyses is a scenario 
in which a great power, usually the United 
States, confronts a Third World crisis. While a 
few writers stress technical difficulties (e.g., 
Third World opponents are increasingly likely 
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to possess precision-guided munitions or nucle- 
ar arms or both), most stress political con- 
straints at home. Domestic priorities appear 
more urgent. The fear of external threat di- 
minishes. Guilt-ridden egalitarianism replaces 
the cultural and religious arrogance of yester- 
year. 

Curiously, one contributor whose evidence 
appears not to support this assessment is John 
Mueller, whose essay deals most directly with 
American opinion. Mueller observes that sup- 
port for intervention has rebounded from the 
low point it reached just after Vietnam. On the 
other hand, his discussion of this point does not 
distinguish the general public from the better- 
educated strata from which national leaders are 
drawn. The better-educated are more skeptical 
towards intervention, just as they are more 
skeptical—a point Mueller does make—towards 
defense spending. Domestic political con- 
straints, one must conclude, will remain 
weighty. 

So will foreign political constraints. Neutrals 
get fussier about rights of passage and over- 
flight. Beneficiaries and victims are less obliging 
than in the salad days of colonialism. Chiang, 
Rhee, Thieu, and Park are unlikely to be the 
last clients reluctant to follow our advice. 
Hanoi remains an inspiration for regimes more 
willing to accept pain than we are to inflict it. 
None of this proves that intervention will 
become a minor-league sport, but it suggests 
some of the inhibitions under which the great 
powers will labor. 


LAURENCE I. RADWAY 
Dartmouth College 


War and Domestic Political Violence: The 
American Capacity for Repression and Reac- 
tion. By Michael Stohl. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 153. $14.00, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


This small volume—the outgrowth of a doc- 
toral dissertation—is an empirical study of the 
impact of five wars on-domestic violence within 
the United States. Michael Stohl selects a series 
of domestic violence indicators that reflect the 
two main dimensions of “issue area” and 
“systemic intent” and examines the trends in 
these variables before and after the Spanish 
American War, the First and Second World 
Wars, Korea and Vietnam. The research design 
follows the format of the Campbell and Stanley 
“interrupted time series” version of quasi-ex- 
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perimental designs and uses the standard single 
and double mood tests together with two 
Walker Lev tests to determine whether or not 
the war in question did indeed have an effect 
on domestic violence. These tests are done for 
the onset of the war and the conclusion of the 
war; i.e., the “experiment” that interrupts the 
time series is first analyzed as the onset of the 
war and then analyzed as the conclusion of the 
war. The results show that there are significant 
intercept changes in domestic violence both 
with respect to the onset and conclusion of a 
war; that is, the war “experiment” does make a 
difference. For the onset of World War I, and 
the wars in Korea and Vietnam, domestic 
violence rises, while for the onset of the 
Spanish American War and World War II it 
decreases; for the conclusion of the Spanish 
American War, World Wars I and H, and the 
Korean War domestic violence increases. To 
shed further light on these analyses Stohl 
examines three additional hypotheses concern- 
ing wartime economic and social changes. 

The volume is generally well written al- 
though it contains the typical introductory 
chapters (three in this case) which review 
literature somewhat related to but only tan- 
. gentially integrated with the following research 
design and analysis. Thus, following an intro- 
duction, the two subsequent chapters describe 
the conflict literature à la Simmel and Coser 
and some empirical analyses on the linkage 
between domestic and foreign conflict. While 
the overview provided is concise, its explicit 
contribution to what follows is left to the 
reader. The discussion of research design, analy- 
sis and results is ably presented, though some 
may find the description of the indicators and 
variables too brief. 

All in all, this is a nicely executed study ofa 
significant question that has not received ade- 
quate research attention. While a number of 
scholars have examined the impact of domestic 
violence on foreign violence, too few have 
turned the question around to ask about the 
impact of foreign violence on domestic unrest. 
This study makes an important contribution 
towards the understanding of this problem. 


DINA A. ZINNES 
Indiana University 


The Defence of India: A Budgetary Perspective 
of Strategy and Politics. By Raju G. C. 
Thomas. (Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Ma- 
dras: Macmillan, 1978. Pp. vi + 245. Rs. 
$5.00.) 
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This book will interest students of Indian 
politics and scholars concerned with the foreign 
policy of India as it affects and is affected by 
the balance of power among nations of the 
Indian Ocean basin. Raju Thomas states that 
“the size and spread of the annual Indian 
defence budgets form the theme” (p. 4) of his 
inquiry. Indeed, the greater part of the analysis 
is devoted to a careful examination of those 
factors which determine how much of the 
Indian budget is alocated to defense as well as 
to those factors which affect its distribution to 
the Indian army, air force and navy. What is 
perhaps of broader interest to policy analysts, 
however, is the implication inherent in the 
book’s argument: that budgetary constraints 
and considerations shape a nation’s foreign 
policy and its strategy in pursuing that policy. 

The Defense of India is divided into eight 
chapters. An introductory chapter -details the 
substance, but not the argument of the work. 
Three subsequent chapters are devoted to an 
examination of macro-level variables which 
determine the size of defense allocations while 
another three chapters explore micro-level dis- 
tributive variables important to the determina- 
tion of appropriations for each of the Armed 
Services. A final chapter deals with Indian 
defense planning in the Post-Bangladesh phase. 

Thomas stipulates that there are three 
macro-level variables important to the politics 
of allocation. The first of these is labeled 
perceptions of threat. Exactly what those per- 
ceived threats are depends upon the activity 
and military posture of potential adversaries, 
namely, Pakistan and China. Basing Indian 
defense needs on the actions of possible op- 
ponents is highly complex. For example, ac- 
cording to the author, Chinese efforts “to 
secure itself from a more powerful Soviet 
Union” {p. 8) poses a threat to India because 
China cculd also use those arms against India. 
India’s policy of non-alignment was developed 
in order to fill the gap between needed military 
capability and actual capability” (p. 9), as in 
the case of China. 

A second allocative variable is the political 
structure with primary focus on the Indian 
parliament. Due to the strength of India’s 
Congress party during the period of this study, 
the opposition had relatively little impact on 
defense questions, allowing the Executive or 
Cabinet a very strong hand in the policy-making 
process. As in many democracies, Indian de- 
fense decisions are greatly influenced by politi- 
cal personalities and bureaucracies. India lacks a 
large-scale private defense industry so that 
lobbying by .a military-industrial complex is- 
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absent from Indian defense politics. 

The third variable pertains to the economic 
constraints and consequences of defense spend- 
ing: in what way will defense spending retard or 
abet economic development? This question can 
be broken into two parts: what resources are 
available for defense and how much of the 
available resources can be allocated to defense 
without wreaking havoc upon the economy? 
Thomas indicates that the real debates among 
policy makers have concerned the latter dimen- 
sion of this two-part question. 

The second theme of the book concerns the 
determination of how monies will be distri- 
buted among the three departments of defense. 
Thomas argues that policy at the micro level 
depends on four factors: (1) projections about 
the nature and duration of wars; (2) who is 
perceiving the threats; (3) personalities of the 
service heads and their impact upon the Cabi- 
net; and (4) the economic viability and trade- 
offs among the types of weapons systems 
proposed by the three services. 

Historically, the Indian army has received 
the bulk of India’s defense allocation. This is 
due to factors stemming from the British 
Colonial period. Also India has in the past 
fought only land wars, thus limiting the need 
for a large navy. Finally, investments in the 
army are attractive because the army is labor-in- 
tensive whereas both the navy and air force 
require large amounts of capital for sophisti- 
cated weapons, necessitating expenditure of 
scarce foreign currency reserves and/or depen- 
dence on foreign suppliers. 

In the course of his examination of the size 
and shape of the Indian defense budget, Tho- 
mas demonstrates that defense planning always 
prepares a country to fight a past war but leaves 
it vulnerable in the prosecution of future wars. 
Thomas implies that India’s role on the subcon- 
tinent as well as its future needs are now 
uncertain because Pakistan is no longer as 
serious a threat to India’s security and China is 
preoccupied elsewhere. With the 1971 with- 
drawal of the British East of Suez, a power 
vacuum was created in the Indian Ocean. What 
will the Soviet Union and the United States do 
to fill that vacuum? Will the oil- and dollar-rich 
Moslem nations of the Mideast form an alliance 
with Pakistan? These are the questions current- 
ly of concern to Indian defense planners. 

The Defense of India is a solid and useful 
work. It has two important shortcomings, 
however. There is a lack of theoretical develop- 
ment, which results in an overly descriptive and 
at times repetitive account of the policy-making 
process. Thomas clearly states that he is looking 
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at defense from a budgetary perspective with- 
out clearly denoting what that perspective is or 
why it is to be preferred to other modes of 
analysis. The second failing of this work results 
from the inability of the author to obtain 
information and interviews with key decision 
makers. Thus, the analysis of the role of various 
individuals and interest groups within the Indi- 
an defense establishment is superficial and 
incomplete, Finally, two minor complaints. 
This book could have benefited from editing to 
tid it of some of its typographical errors, i.e., 
“Indan” (p. 1). Secondly, for readers not 
familiar with Indian monetary terms, some 
indication of the meaning of the words 
“crores” and “laks” would be useful. The 
failings of this book do not detract. seriously 
from its worth. They are more in the nature of 
sins of omission rather than commission. 


STEPHAN J. COHEN 
University of California, Davis 


U.S.-Japan Relations and the Security of East 
Asia: The Next Decade. Edited by Franklin 
B. Weinstein. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 318. $14.00, cloth; 
$7.00, paper.) 


This book emanates from the Stanford 
University Project on United States-Japan Rela- 
tions which, since 1974, has held discussions on 
security and arms control problems among 
non-governmental specialists of both countries. 
Strategies for the defense of Japan, the role of 
nuclear deterrence and the Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF), Korea, arms control and nuclear pro- 
liferation receive detailed consideration in this 
volume. Notably missing is any article specifi- 
cally concerned with the role of China or the 
Soviet Union, an omission which, in the case of 
China, we are told, is derived from the views of 
Japanese participants about arms control. 

For all the past and impending changes in 
the context of the security relationship (set 
forth in a contribution by Weinstein and John 
W. Lewis), remarkably few significant modifica- 
tions are recommended. No voice is raised for 
ending or even revising the security treaty, for 
eliminating the SDF or for a major expansion 
of it. The American deterrent is deemed suffi- 
ciently credible to deal with any nuclear threat, 
whereas no independent Japanese capability 
could be (Morton Halperin); there is no need 
for Japan to abandon her three non-nuclear 
principles (Tokuya Kubo). Recommendations 
for greater use of Japanese economic power, for 
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more coordination and for exchange of intelli- 
gence information do not represent new depar- 
tures. 

Perhaps the change most clearly reflected 
here is the’ emerging consensus in Japan on 
foreign and defense policies. Acceptance of the 
treaty and of the SDF at roughly its present 
level of strength has been growing in spite of 
the declining fortunes of the Liberal Demo- 
crats. With the recent agreements concluded 
with China, and with the Chinese even en- 
couraging support for the security alliance, 
China policy seems to have become a part of 
the consensus. 

Differences among the participants are those 
of emphasis and degree rather than of kind. 
Should Japan increase its defense forces or rely 
on a non-military approach to security? Ele- 
ments of both are needed, according to Makoto 
Momoi, while Henry Rowen urges strengthened 
self-defense, especially of air and naval forces, 
Weinstein takes strong exception to what he 
terms the “fallacies of burden-sharing.” James 
Morley’s view is very balanced: if the United 
States has overemphasized the military ap- 
proach to security, Japan has slighted it. A 
security policy needs to be based on such 
political realities as American acceptance of 
very limited Japanese rearmament and Japanese 
recognition of the need to provide convincing 
evidence of its determination to defend itself. 
The recent move to increase substantially Ja- 
pan’s contribution toward the cost of maintain- 
ing American bases represents a useful step in 
accord with those realities. : 

The editor argues for a phased withdrawal of 
all American forces from South Korea, a policy 
which he feels can find support in Japan. Other 
proposals advocate cross-recognition by the 
four major powers (Fuji Kamiya), and unilater- 
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al withdrawal with a symmetrical policy toward 
both North and South (Selig Harrison); the 
drawbacks of the latter proposal are pointed 
out in a critical commentary (by Ralph 
Clough). Again, the differences are ones of 
implementation rather than basic policy. No 
one sees war as imminent or questions Korea’s 
strategic importance. Ultimately, one gets down 
to the matter of judgment and differing percep- 
tions of the drives, motives, probable reactions 
of the North Korean regime, in particular, its 
leader. 

The discussion of arms control and nuclear 
proliferation by Ryukichi Imai illustrates the 
problems caused by differing perceptions. At 
least until recently, the Japanese have not 
perceived this as a subject warranting serious 
attention; their approach has been from a 
regional, not global, perspective, and nuclear 
energy bulks large in their calculations. Other, 
more general problems of differing perspectives 
are indicated by Daniel Okimoto. 

The quality of these individual presentations 
is uniformly high, although coverage and treat- 
ment of issues is uneven. If the range of 
opinions is limited—the neutralist position of 
orthodox Japanese socialism is not present, for 
example—this reflects the widening consensus 
noted above. A decade ago, the focal points of 
argument undoubtedly would have been dif- 
ferent. For the present, the Japanese-American 
security relationship appears in sound shape. To 
sustain it will require continued attention to 
economic controversies Jest they become poli- 
tically divisive and to the pervasive sources of 
misperception and misunderstanding which can. 
undermine both political and economic ties. 


WILLARD H. ELSBREE 


Ohio University 
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as a separate and independent state succeeds 
in furthering racial justice in South Africa. 
$16.00 


In what undoubtedly will become the defini- 
tive work on the subject, Mytelka analyzes 

the goals, modes of operation, and real impact 
of the pclicies of the Andean Group in an 
effort to determine the extent to which re- 
gional economic integration can be used as an 


i effective instrument of development. $17.50 
The Moral 
Meaning of Now available in paper 


Revolution Arab Politics 


‘Jon P. Gunnemann The Search for Legitimacy 
Significant for the contribution it makes to Michael C. Hudson 

both religious ethics and political theory, this 
book presents a perceptive and exceptionally 
lucid critique of the idea of revolution as it 
appears in Jewish-Christian millenarian 
movements, in Marxism, and in certain cur- 
rents of contemporary theology. $15.00 “All students of Arab politics are in Hudson’s 

debt; he has written probably the most signif- 
" E icant and persuasive book on this subject.” 

Yale University Press —Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, American Political 
New Haven and London Science Review Cloth$25.00 Paper $7.95 


“Here for the first time is a really good general 
textbook of Middle Eastern politics.” 
—Malcalm H. Kerr, Middle East Studies 
Association Bulletin 





CAMBRIDGI 


PUBLIC CHOICE / 
DENNIS C. MUELLER 


Mueller reviews the major contributions to the public choice literature over the past three 
decades, considering the works of Kenneth Arrow, James Buchanan, John Harsanyi, John 
Rawls, and others. He explores such questions as: Why do governments exist? What are 
the important properties of majority rule? What is the difference between outcomes under 
representative government and those that result from direct democracy? This book is 
among the first titles to appear in a new series: Cambridge Surveys of Economic 
Literature Hardcover $24.95 Paper $6.95 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


Migrant Labor and Industrial Societies 
MICHAEL J. PIORE 


An unorthodox analysis of migration from underdeveloped rural areas to urban industrial 
societies. Piore discusses the mechanisms and evolving structure of capitalist economies 
that generate a demand for migrant labor, paying particular attention to the recent rise of 
undocumented migration to the U.S. from Latin America and the Caribbean Islands. $14.95 








THE REORGANIZATION OF BRITISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Old Orthodoxies and a Political Perspective 
JOHN DEARLOVE 


Dearlove attempts to make sense of the profound changes wrought by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1972, arguing that the changes that resulted from it; i.e. new boundaries, new 
structures, and new processes of decision-making, serve to relocate governmental power 
away from the working class. _ Hardcover $34.50 Paper $8.95 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF AUGUST CIESZKOWSKI 
André Liebich, Translator 
Selections from the most important and representative writings of -Cieszkowski, a 


philosopher, social reformer, and political activist who, as early as 1838, formulated a 
daring critique of Hegel that culminated in the notion of praxis. Cambridge Studies in the 


History and Theory of Politics 


SOCIALISM IN PROVENCE 
1871-1914 
A Study in the Origins of the French Left 


TONY JUDT 
Hardcover $42.50 Paper $12.95 


CAPITALISM AND CATASTROPHE 


A Critical Appraisal of the Limits 
to Capitalism 


STEPHEN ROUSSEAS 


MARX’S THEORY OF POLITICS 
JOHN M. MAGUIRE $19.95 


$13.95 


$23.50 


PHILOSOPHERS OF 
PEACE AND WAR 
Kant, Clausewitz, Marx, Engels and Tolstoy 


W.B. GALLIE : 
Now in Paperback $5.95 


THE MARXIST 
CONCEPTION OF IDEOLOGY 
A Critical Essay 


MARTIN SELIGER ' 
i Now in Paperback $7.95 


THE NUCLEAR QUESTION 
The United States and Nuclear Weapons, 1946-76 
MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 


A history of American nuclear weapons policy—or how the U.S. learned to live with the 
bomb. Mandelbaum offers original and provocative arguments about the development of 
military strategy and arms limitations with the Soviet Union, and focuses on the Kennedy 
Administration—the period during which the innovations of Defense Secretary 
McNamara, the Cuban missile crisis, and the Limited Test Ban Treaty combined to 
establish the main lines of nuclear policy that the U.S. follows today. The author believes 
that politics and technology have created a weapons regime that constitutes the most 
feasible obligations, doctrines, and force structures to keep peace. His book presents the 
oy of the evolution of the best, although admittedly not ideal, of all possible ae 
worlds. : 


PARTICIPATION AND POLITICAL EQUALITY 


A Seven Nation Comparison ° 
SIDNEY VERBA, NORMAN H. NIE and JAE-ON KIM 


“Thoroughly researched and documented, rigorously organized, and clearly presented, 

this methodologically sophisticated work is an important contribution to the comparative 

study of political participation."—-Library Journal. 

“Most impressive is the quality of thought displayed throughout.... The book could be 

recommended as a tour de force of the intellect, quite apart from the subject matter it 

treats."—Dr. David Abernathy, Department of Political Science, Stanford University 
Now in Paperback $8.95 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF PUBLIC POLICY : 


Health Care Policy in Four Nations ; 
HOWARD M. LEICHTER | 


Leichter provides a framework for explaining how governments aor their public policies 
and establishes the basis for comparing political systems in terms of these policies. Much 
of the book is devoted to health care policy and its evolution in Great Britain, Japan, 

` Germany, and the Soviet Union, and a concluding chapter assesses the prospects for an 
American national health care program in light of the experiences of other nations. 

tentative Hardcover $24.95 Paper $8.95 





























JAPAN, CHINA AND THE 















Development ca. 1600 to ca. 1918 ` 


FRANCES V. MOULDER 
Now in Paperback $5.95 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN CHINA'S 
FOREIGN POLICY 1949-1977 
YITZHAK SHICHOR 
International Studies 


THE POLITICS OF THE 
SOVIET CINEMA 1917-1929 
RICHARD TAYLOR 
International Studies 


$25.00 


$19.95 







Us 





LENIN’S GOVERNMENT 
MODERN WORLD ECONOMY Sovnarkom 1917-1922 
Toward a Reinterpretation of East Asian T.H. RIGBY 


Soviet and East European Studies 


FROM DESSALINES 
TO DUVALIER 


Race, Colour and National Independence 

in Haiti 

DAVID NICHOLLS 

Cambridge Latin American Studies 34 
tentative $25.95 


$34.50 


‘DANIELE MANIN 
AND THE VENETIAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1848-49 


PAUL GINSBORG $29.50 


Cambridge University Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 








Political Scientists S 


Announcing the 28th Annual 


American Political Science Association 


Congressional 
Fellowship 
Program 


Opportunities for young and mid-career 
political scientists to learn more about the 
legislative process by working as congres- 
sional aides for nine months. 


Qualifications: Scholarly interest in government and 
the process of making policy, a Ph.D. completed within 
the last fifteen years (or near completion). Mid-career 
faculty members on sabbatical leave encouraged to 
apply. The fellowship stipend may be supplemented, at 
fellow’s initiative, with university support. 


Stipend: $12,000. 


Fellowship Year: Orientation begins in November, 
1980; office assignments run from December, 1980 
through August 15, 1981. 


Applications: Application forms must be submitted 
prior to December 1, 1979. Awards will be announced 
by March 15, 1980. 


Information and application forms may be obtained 
from: 


Congressional Fellowship Program 

The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 















Chairman of the Congressional Fellowship 
Program Advisory Committee: 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester 





Former Congressional Fellows: 
Charles Bullock, University of Geargia 
Richard Cheney, R-Wyo., U:S. House of 
Representatives 
Charles Clapp, interstate Commerce Commission 
Eugene Eidenberg, White House staff 
Ada Finifter, Michigan State 
Hugh Heclo, Harvard University 
John Manley, Stanford University 
David Mayhew, Yale University 
Norman Ornstein, Catholic University 
Barbara Sinclair, University of California, Riverside 
John G. Stewart. U.S. Senate staff 
Raymond Wolfinger, University of California, 
Berkeley 


If you love | 
WALTER F. MURPHY’S 
fiction, 

The Vicar of Christ 
published by Macmillan, 


you'll also love 
his nonfiction, 
ELEMENTS OF JUDICIAL STRATEGY 
$12.95 cloth, $4.95 paper 
and 


CONGRESS AND THE COURT 
$12.00 cloth, $3.95 paper 
published by 


The. -N 

/ University: of 

Chicago > 
< PRESS 





Temple 


“If you want to know how your government 
really works, and how much it is even your gov- 
ernment, read this book . . . Exhilarating in its 
celebration of process, sobering in its deeper 
implications, this is an important book.”— 
Morton Kamins, The Los Angeles Times Book 


Review 
280 pp. 1979 ISBN 0-87722-150-2 $15.00 











Politics Backstage 
Inside the California 


Legislature 
Michael J. BeVier 






“It is the achievement of Ralph Goldman. . . that 
he has given the story of this institution new 
vitality, principally by emphasizing the intra- 
party controversies that have periodically torn it 
apart.” 

—Jeff Greenfield, The New York Times Book 


Review 
417 pp. 1979 ISBN 0-87722-152-9 $17.50 










Search for 


Consensus 
The Story of the 


Democratic Party 
Ralph M. Goldman 






This volume provides a documentary history of 
the development of human rights. The selec- 
tions cover philosophical background, legal con- 
cepts, instances of diplomatic intervention in 
the protection of minorities, international 
human rights agreements, and include essays 
by contemporary and historical political figures. 
Approx. 225 pp. November ISBN 0-87722-170-7 $12.50 









The Human Rights 


Reader 
Edited by Walter Laqueur and 
Barry Rubin 





“A. useful addition to the growing literature on 
government surveillance because it places the 
abuses of the intelligence agencies in historical 
context . . . For Americans who care about their 


liberties.” —David Wise, The Chronicle Review 
360 pp. 1978 ISBN 0-87722-141-3 $17.50 










“Its clarity of prose, elegance of reasoning, and 
maturity of insight beyond question put the vol- 
ume into that small group of durable, landmark 
writings. Never Again is very likely the most 
important single contribution to understanding 
the Vietnam War in American foreign policy.” — 
Thomas H. Etzold, Proceedings, U.S. Naval 
Institute 

176 pp. 1978 ISBN 0-87722-107-3 $10.00 

Temple University Press 


Broad & Oxford Streets 
Philadelphia 19122 (215) 787-8787 














Spying on Americans 
Political Surveillance 
from Hoover to the 


Huston Plan 
Athan Theoharis 


Never Again 
Learning from 
America’s Foreign 


Policy Failures 
Earl C. Ravenal 


Elites in French Society 


ef J The Politics of Survival ef ay 
T EZRA N. SULEIMAN 


Why do some elites survive while others do not? How do certain institutions 
manage to preserve their importance in the face of crises, instability, and change? 
How does a democratic society legitimize elitist institutions? Combining the 
use of important social theories—particularly those of Mosca, Schumpeter, 
Tocqueville, and Pareto—with empirical analysis, Ezra Suleiman tries to answer 
these questions in his examination of the dominance and stability of France’s gov- 
erning elites. Cloth, $20.00. Limited Paperback Edition, $9.75 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


JOHN STUART MILL AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
REPRESENTATIVE ORGANIZATION AND 
GOVERNMENT INTEREST-GROUP PROCESSES 
Dennis F. Thompson -David J. O’Brien 

$4.95 (Cloth, $15.00) $4.95 (Cloth, $15.00) 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


ATHENAUM-HAIN 


Recent publications of the Science Center Berlin 
Anant R. Negandhi/B. Rajaram Baliga 


Quest for Survival and Growth 


A Comparative Study of American, European and Japanese Multinationals ` 
1979. 180 pages, DM 49,80. ISBN 3-7610-8209-6 (Athenäum) 


Anant R. Negandhi and B. Rajaram Baliga look at the nature of conflict between corporation 
and host country. They examine host country perceptions and expectations of multinationals 
and the controls imposed upon them. The specific contributions of multinational corporations 
to the socioeconomic development of the host countries is detailed. In conclusion they 
discuss the future of multinational corporations as perceived by both the corporate executive 
and government official. 








Makoto Takamiya 


Union Organization and Militancy 


Conclusions from a Study of the United Mine Workers of America 1940-1974 
1978. 238 pages, pb. DM 38,-. ISBN 3-445-01834-0 
Schriften des Wissenschaftszentrums Berlin, Band 5 (Hain) 
This study presents empirically based theories of the impact of organizational factors on 
the authorized militancy of unions. By the example of the United Mine Workers of America 
it is shown in which way organizational changes are reflected in the activities and tactics 
of unions. 


Verlagsgruppe Athenäum - Hain - Scriptor - Hanstein, Postfach 1220, D-6240 Königstein 
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ORDER FORM 


Please send me _____-.______—__—s copies of Research Support for Political Scientists. 


Enclosed is my check for$____.___-_-~——stto cover the cost at $4.00 each. 


Name 


Address 


All orders must be prepaid. 


Return to: 


The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





6 NEW STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
from G.K.HALL &CO. 


POWER: 
Its Nature, Its Use, Its Limits 
Edited by Donald W. Harward 
Contributing Authors: 
Bella Abzug 
Senator Howard Baker 
Carolyn Bird 
James MacGregor Burns 
Noam Chomsky 
Sidney Hook 
Brian M. Jenkins 
Rollo May 
William Rehnquist 
Charles Reich 
W.W. Rostow 
Bayard Rustin 
John R. Silber 
Thomas Szasz 
0-8161-9011-9 $18.00 
The nature of power remains an unexplored 
mystery, even though power is a concept 
fundamental to almost all human interaction. 
This new book attempts a straightforward 
analysis of power, its meaning, its uses, and its 
limitations. Fourteen distinguished writers 
examine the enigma of power in the contexts of 
law, politics, economics, and social action. 


THE WESTERNIZATION OF ASIA: 
A Comparative Political Analysis 

Frank C. Darling 

0-8161-9005-4 $21.95 
Frank C. Darling’s important new book exam- 
ines the varied effects of Western influences on 
the political bodies of India, China, Japan, and 
other Far Eastern nations. Darling considers 
each country’s traditional pre-Western society, 
the colonial, economic, and political intrusions 
made by the West, and the indigenous response 
in each case. 


ANALYZING THE THIRD WORLD: 
Essays from Comparative Politics 
Edited by Norman W. Provizer 
0-8161-8250-7 $22.50 
An important volume which analyzes the Third 
World from the perspective of comparative 
politics. The book includes seminal essays from 
the journal Comparative Politics. The essays 
focus on modernity and change, politics and 
social order, leadership and public policy, 
and comparative political development in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle 


East. 
EN 
Kà 


For fast service call the 
toll-free Hall 398 Line 
1-800-343-2806 













POLITICAL REPRESSION IN 


MODERN AMERICA: 
From 1870 to the Present 

Robert Justin Goldstein 

0-8161-8253-1 $22.50 
Goldstein’s brilliant book illuminates the darker 
side of American democracy - governmental 
restrictions on political dissidents. The author 
documents important instances of American 
political repression, highlighting such periods 
as the Red Scare of the 1920s, the McCarthy 
witchhunts of the 1950s, and the Nixon tactics 
during the Vietnam conflict. 


“Goldstein’s work is enormously significant 
... for his original perception .., and his 
superb execution... Highly recommended 
for most collections.” 
: —Library Journal 


FREEDOM IN THE WORLD: 
Political Rights and Civil Liberties, 1979 

A Freedom House book published in 

cooperation with G.K. Hall & Co. 

Raymond D. Gastil, editor and 

principal author 

0-8161-8387-2 $20.00 
The second volume in the annual series which 
analyzes the nature, current conditions, and 
prospects of freedom in every country of the 
world. Freedom in the World is a standard 
reference source for scholars of political science 
and comparative government, librarians, and 
students. Includes special essays by Bohdan R. 
Bociurkiw, Herbert J. Ellison, Lewis 8. Feuer, 
and Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


FREEDOM IN THE WORLD: 
Political Rights and Civil Liberties, 1978 
0-8161-8301-5 $20.00 


STUDIES IN NUCLEAR TERRORISM 

Edited by Martin H. Greenberg 

Augustus R. Norton 

0-8161-9010-0 Price to be announced 
Analyses and discussions of nuclear terrorism 
have appeared in multifarious journals and 
electronic media. The editors of this collection 
have assembled the best writings on the 
consequences of nuclear proliferation with 
particular attention to the problem of nuclear 
terrorism. Here, in a convenient and accessible 
format are many seminal articles on a subject of 
enormous importance to our technological 
society. 


G.K. HALL &CO. 


70 Lincoln Street, Boston, MA 02111 





fs REVISED 
EDITION 


ON GOVERNMENT 
and POLITICS 


“In the process of teaching Introduction to 
Political Science courses, a recurrent prob- 
lem was the lack of a satisfactory core text 
which covered the substantive topics of the 
discipline in such a way that the beginning 
student can understand.... Under these 


circumstances, a fourth edition of- Professor - 


Kousoulas’ On Government and Politics 
would be well-received. A highly commen- 
dable work, it covers the essential subject- 
matter of political science lucidly and suc- 
cinctly. The overall systemic input-output 
framework is judiciously presented: the stu- 
dent is skillfully introduced to the leading 
theoretical approach to the study of politics 
without, however, being over-burdened by 
unnecessary jargon. In itself, this is no mean 
accomplishment. ... More significantly, the 


x 


Hundreds of Instructors and 
Thousands of Students have made 
“KOQUSOULAS” a standard text- 


book for the Introductory Course 
to Political Science 





_chapters follow each other in logical se- 


quence. The transition from one chapter to 
the next is smooth and coherent. 


“It is due to its many remarkable features 
that this reviewer had chosen Kousoulas’s 
volume as his main text in the Introduction 
to Political Science course at the University 
of Colorado.” 

University of Colorado 


“Kousoulas is simply a better-written, more intelligent book than its closest 


competitors.” A 


University of Minnesota 





Highlights: 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM AND ITS COMPO- 
NENTS. Power and its Sources. influence, Author- 
ity. The Essence of Politics. i 


POLITICAL POWER; CONCENTRATION AND 
DIFFUSION: Freedom and Social Control. Six 
Criteria of Diffusion. Objectives of Social Control. 
A “Diffusion Scale." 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS: The 
making of Constitutional Rules. Contemporary 
State Structures. Formal Structures and Political 
Reality. 

THE MAKING OF A POLITICAL BEING: Politi- 
cal Culture. Potitical Socialization. Contemporary 
Ideologies. 

PUBLIC OPINION AS A POLITICAL FACTOR: 
Formation of Public Opinion, Operational Publics. 
Sampling and Measurement. 

PRESSURE GROUPS: Types and Activities, Fac- 
tors determining degrees of influence, Methods of 
Action. Targets. 


POLITICAL PARTIES: Party Systems in a Pluralis- 
tic Setting. Features. Monopolistic Party Systems. 


THE DECISION MAKERS: Reaching for the Top. 
Electoral Systems. The Use of Force. 


DECISION-MAKING: Participation in a Mass So- 
ciety. Command Politics. Representation. Partici- 
patory Politics. The Process of Decision-making. 


LEGISLATURES AND EXECUTIVES: The Func- 
tions of Legislatures. The Executive Machinery and 
its Functions. Democratic and Restrictive Execu- 
tives. 


THE STATE BUREAUCRACY: Recruitment and 
Personnel Poticies. The Functions of State Bu- 
reaucracies. Bureaucracy and Power. 


On Government 
and Politics 


KOUSOULAS 


ADJUDICATION AND ENFORCEMENT: The 
Functions of the Judiciary. The Political Role of 
Judges. The Machinery of Enforcement. 


THE CONTENT OF RULES AND DECISIONS: 
Preservation of Order, Control of Change. Mobili- 
zation of Resources. Distribution of Benefits. 
Allocation of Costs. Regulation of Activities and 
Relationships. Political Roles. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY: Market 
and Command Economies. Essential Differénces of 
economic Systems. Government and Economic 
Development. Multinationals, International Agree- 
ments and Organizations. 

PUBLIC POLICY AND DEFENCE: The Quest for 
Security. Spending for Armaments. The Machinery 
of Security. Abuse of Military Power. The Military; 
Modernization, and Repression. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM: The Makers of Foreign Policy. Determi- 
nants of Power and Influence. Techniques for 
Exercising Power and Influence, Paramilitary Inter- 
vention. International Law; Limited Scope. The 
United Nations. Other International Organizations. 


Discussion Questions 
Annotated Bibliography 
Glossary of Terms 
Instructor’s Manual 


DUXBURY PRESS 

A Division of Wadsworth 

6 Bound Brook Court 

North Scituate, Massachusetts 02060 





AFRICA. 


Edited by Phyllis M. Martin and Patrick O’Meara 


In this comprehensive interdisciplinary study, distinguished scholars consider the history, politics, 
economics, religion, art, literature, music, social organizations, race relations, and international 
dimensions of African affairs. 
paper $7.95 cloth $20.00 


~ SOUTHERN AFRICA 
= The Continuing Crisis 
Edited by Gwendolen M. Carter and Patrick O'Meara 


This up-to-date and expanded version of Southern Africa in Crisis (1977) analyzes the historical, 
political, economic, and social factors that have influenced national policies in the 
Southern-Central African region. 
paper $7.95 cloth $17.50 


“COMMUNISM IN- EASTERN. EUROPE 


Edited by Teresa Rakowska- Harmstone and Andrew Gyorgy 


Penetrating essays provide a comprehensive analysis of political, economic, and sociological realities in 
the socialist states of East-Central Europe. They offer the political scientist current information, as well 
as an unprecedented appreciation of the region’s diversity. 
paper $7.95 cloth $17.50 


THE POLITICS OF RURAL RUSSIA, 1905-1914- 
= ~ Edited by Leopold H.Haimson _ 


Treats an important and hitherto neglected topic in modern Russian history: the political evolution of the 
Russian countryside in the early twentieth century. Most of the contributors worked in Soviet archives 
and are making their research available for the first time. 

$19 


THE FUTURE OF- 


UNITED STATES NAVAL POWER . 


By James A. Nathan and James K. Oliver 


Argues that naval policy should not be formulated on the basis of technological capabilities alone 
because environmental factors—domestic and foreign—impinge on strategic considerations. 


NEITHER ATHENS NOR SPARTA? 


The American Service Academies in Transition 
By John P. Lovell 


“John Lovell has produced the most informative and temperate treatment of the contemporary service 
academy. . . . His judicious but never oppressive use of organization theory greatly enhances the 
significance of the story.” —Laurence I. Radway, Dartmouth College 
$17.50 


' THE CASE FOR. THE WELFARE STATE. 


From Social Security to Social Equality 
By Norman Furniss and Timothy Tilton 
A comparative analysis of welfare provision in Sweden, Britain, and the United States. “A clearly 
organized and well written volume . . . [recommended] to anyone interested in the normative dimension 
of policy “analysis.” —Political Science Quarterly 
- paper $4.95 cloth ue 00 
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The Journey fram Fantasy to Politics 


Stanley Pierson 

Pierson presents a new approach to the com- 
plex phenomenon of socialism. He describes 
the growing dilemmas of the Socialists during 
the decisive period from 1900 to 192] and 
examines the political and ideological disillu- 
sionment that attended the movement's dis- 
integration. The study provides insight into 
British political institutions and into the 
development of the wider European Socialist 
movement in the twentieth century. $17.50 


States of Belonging 


German-American Intellectuals 
and the First World War 


Phyllis Keller 


Keller explores the conflicting loyalties and 
allegiances of three German-American 
intellectuals—Hugo Miinsterberg, George 
Sylvester Viereck, and Hermann Hagedorn— 
during World War I. She sensitively demon- 
strates how their political choices stemmed 
from complex psychological, cultural, and 
intellectual sources. This book is a major con- 
tribution to our understanding of the forma- 
tion of national identity, to American cultural 
history, and to the history of German- 
Americans. $17.50 


New Paperbacks— 


China’s Response 


to the West 
A Documentary Survey, 1839-1923 


Ssu-yu Teng and John K. Fairbank 
With a new Preface, 1979 


“A fascinating and highly important book. . . It 
is impossible within such a brief review even 
to summarize the wealth of material pre- 
sented. . . Its authors have brilliantly sketched 
in the background for the writings they repro- 
duce and have also worked into their text very 
illuminating biographical notes on the Chi- 
nese writers. —American Historical Review 
$5.95 paper 


Chinese Communism 
and the Rise of Mao 


Benjamin I. Schwartz i 

“A concise history of the emergence of th 
Chinese Communist Party from obscurity. It 
is a work for which we have every reason to be 
grateful.” —New Republic = 


“Mr. Schwartz's account is illuminating and 
Far East scholars are in his debt. For the first 
time there is an account of the rise of Chinese 
communism with background and 
substance.” —Political Science Quarterly 
$8.50 cloth; $3.95 paper 


Coup D’Etat 
A Practical Handbook 
Edward Luttwak 


“An extraordinarily competent and well-writ- 
ten work, displaying very wide knowledge of 
the ways in which coups, both successful and 
unsuccessful, have actually been organized.” 
—Times Literary Supplement $10.00 cloth; 
$3.95 paper 


‘Harvard | 


‘University 


79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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New from Ira Sharkansky 
WITHER THE STATE? 


Politics and Public Enterprise in Three Countries 


All modern states are welfare states and all welfare states are inco- 
herent. This incoherence is caused by the growth of institutions on 
the margins of the state, institutions that are not accountable to the 
public. Ira Sharkansky describes how this happens in different coun- 
tries. He concentrates on the statutory authorities in Australia, gov- 
ernment companies in Israel, and contractors and special authori- 
ties in the United States. 


“Ira Sharkansky’s pathbreaking comparative study shows us what has 
been happening outside the budget and why. Our emphasis on gov- 
ernment spending overlooks the huge amounts outside the budget 
for public authorities and loan guarantees. The author’s lucid and 
compelling account suggests that if we think budgeting is bad, the 
rest may be worse.” — Aaron Wildavsky, author of Speaking Truth to 
Power: The Art and Craft of Policy Analysis and Professor of Politi- 
cal Science, University of California at Berkeley 


“Sharkansky’s provocative comparisons with Israel and Australia 
make it clear that what is happening to U.S. politics is not unique. It 
is part of astate sprawl that has ramifications that most analysts are 
just beginning to comprehend. This book will be of great value to 
public policy analysts in both comparative and American politics.” 
— Cynthia H. Enloe, author of Ethnic Soldiers and Politics of Pollu- 
tion and Professor of Political Science, Clark University 


“The complexity of the public sector is frequently underestimated, 
but Sharkansky’s lucid presentation should disabuse social scientists 
and citizens of simplistic conceptions of the state. This is a timely 
and important book on a crucial topic in modern government.” — B. Guy 
Peters, co-author of Can Government Go Bankrupt? and Director of 
the Center for Public Policy Studies, Tulane University 
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The Case 
of the 


Unreturned 


Cafeteria. . 
Trays ` 


“Lloyd s 5.  Stheredge, 





A concise guide to theories on motiva- 
tion used in the analysis of political 
behavior. Exercises are included on the 
applications of the theories to political 
events and situations. 


$2.00 (prepaid) 
ORDER FORM 
Please send me ___ copies of The Case of the Unreturned Cafeteria Trays. 
Name 
Address 


Send form prepaid to: 


American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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How Nations Behave 


Second Edition 
LOUIS HENKIN, University Professor at Columbia University. When the 
first edition of How Nations Behave appeared in 1968, it was celebrated as a 
long-needed reappraisal of the law’s relationship to international politics. 
Professor Henkin, a distinguished authority on international law and 
diplomacy, has now extensively revised the book to include numerous new 
examples and case studies. The new paperback edition offers an excellent 
text for courses in international law and politics. 

416 pages, $25.00 cloth, $7.00 paper 


Bargaining in International Conflicts 


CHARLES LOCKHART. Drawing on current economic and psychological 
bargaining theories, Charles Lockhart develops a conceptualization of 
bargaining that focuses on the different processes and situations charac- 
teristic of severe international conflicts. 224 pages, $12.50 


Soviet Bargaining Behavior 
The Nuclear Test Ban Case 


CHRISTER JONSSON. The issues of U.S.-Soviet relations, Sino-Soviet 
dispute and domestic Soviet politics are central to Christer Jonsson’s 
rigorous analysis of the Soviet nuclear test ban negotiations of 1958-63, 
offering conclusive evidence that Soviet negotiating behavior changed 
significantly over time. 248 pages, $13.50 


The Population of Israel 


Growth, Policy, and Implications 


DOV FRIEDLANDER AND CALVIN GOLDSCHEIDER. “The authors, 
Israeli professors, use the analytic tools of demography to examine the 
historic pattern of population growth in Israel and evaluate its present ' 
prospects. .. . Makes an interesting contribution to a broader understanding 
of both past development and future policies.” —Library Journal 

264 pages, $17.50 


To order send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below. Individuals 
must enclose payment, including $1.30 per order for postage and handling. Institutions 
may request billing. 
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AMERICAN POLITICS: THE 


PEOPLE AND THE POLITY 

by Peter K. Eisinger, Dennis L. Dresang, 
Robert Booth Fowler, Joel B. Grossman, 
Burdett A. Loomis, and Richard M. 
Merelman. Paper/548 pages/$11.95/with 
complimentary Instructor’s Manual. 
This popular text examines the major 
institutions and processes of American 
government from a unique, dual perspec- 
tive: government as perceived by citi- 
zens, and government as politicians know 
it to be. 


THE BASICS OF AMERICAN 
POLITICS, SECOND EDITION 
by Gary Wasserman with Edmund Beard 
and Marsha Hurst. Paper/268 pages/ 
$6.95/with complimentary Instructor’s 
Manual. This brief, inexpensive, and easy 
to read introduction to American nation- 
al politics compares politics to a complex 
and dynamic game in which politicians 
and institutions vie for power and influ- 
ence. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
READINGS AND CASES, 

SIXTH EDITION 

by Peter Woll. Paper/590 pages/$7. 95/ 
with complimentary Instructor’s Man- 
ual. Combining constitutional law cases 
with classic and contemporary readings, 
this best-selling sourcebook provides a 
firm historical and analytical background 
in American political thought. 


GOVERNMENT 


All prices are subject to change without notice. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
PERSONALITIES AND 
POLITICS, SECOND EDITION 
by Peter Woll. Paper/335 pages/$6.95/ 
with complimentary Instructor’s. Man- 
ual, Twenty-one intriguing articles, 
drawn from popular sources, demon- 
strate how different personalities 
interact with political institutions and 
processes to shape government. 


REASON IN LAW 

by Lief H. Carter. Paper/258 pages/$6.95. 
This readable and contemporary book 
examines the elements and quality of 
legal reasoning in statutory interpreta- 
tion, common law, and constitutional law, 
emphasizing throughout the creative and 
discretionary nature of legal choice. 


r 


JUDGES AND JUSTICES: THE 
FEDERAL APPELLATE 
JUDICIARY 

by John R. Schmidhauser. Paper/248 
pages/$5.95. This comprehensive analy- 
sis of the federal appellate judiciary 
explores how and why individuals are 
chosen to serve, the traditions that influ- 
ence decision making, and interactions 
among the courts and other branches of 
government. 


THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN 

CITIES: PRIVATE POWER AND 

PUBLIC POLICY 

by Dennis R. Judd. Paper/402 pages/ 
$9.95. In addition to covering the tradi- 
tional topics in urban politics, this unique 
book explains the ways in which the pub- 
lic and private sectors work closely 
together to decide how important 
resources are to be allocated in urban 
areas. 


SPEAKING TRUTH TO POWER: 
THE ART AND CRAFT OF 
POLICY ANALYSIS 

by Aaron Wildavsky. Cloth/431 pages/ 
$13.95. Aaron Wildavsky’s newest book 
is a provocative departure for the re- 
evaluation of public policy. It explores 
the “art and craft” of policy analysis 
through a lucid discussion of public poli- 
cies: their underlying logic, their effec- 
tiveness, and their future. 


THE POLITICS OF THE 
BUDGETARY PROCESS, THIRD 


EDITION 

by Aaron Wildavsky. Paper/311 pages/ 
$6.95. This classic work goes beyond 
merely describing what a budget is and 
how it’s made. It analyzes the influences 
and implications of politics in the budge- 
tary process, and how a budget affects 
political developments. 


COMING IN 1980! 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA: 
PEOPLE, POLITICS, POLICY 

by Robert L. Lineberry. Cloth/c.640 
pages/$15.95 tentative/with Study Guide 
and complimentary Instructor’s Manual/ 
available for examination February 1980. 
This new American government text 
examines all major institutions and pro- 
cesses of government and politics in light 
of a policy perspective. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 
LITTLE, BROWN 


AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02106 





FROM UNITED NATIONS 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
Yearbook of the United Nations is a compact 
account of the wide range of the activities of 
the United Nations and its intergovernmental 
agencies. Annual developments in the poli- 
tical, economic, social, legal and administra- 
tive fields are thoroughly covered. 

Volume 29, which covers 1975, was issued 
recently. ; 
Clothbound Sales No. £.77.1.1 $35.00 
Volume 30, which covers 1976, was just 
published. 


Clothbound Sales No. E.78.1.1 $42.00 


REPORT ON THE WORLD SOCIAL 
SITUATION 1978 


Analyzes living conditions currently prevail- 
ing among developed and developing coun- 
tries. Compares basic aspects of the world 
social situation such as: urbanization, 
employment trends and policies for income 
redistribution, health, education, housing, fi- 
nancing and delivery of social services, the 
role of women, the role of the aged, working 
conditions and participation in decision mak- 
ing. 


Sales No. E.79.1V. 1 $5.00 


TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS IN 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT- A`RE- 
EXAMINATION 


An up-date of the 1973 study, this new book 
gives a comprehensive view of the effects 
{political, legal, economic and social) of the 
operations and practices of transnational 
corporations, paying particular attention to 
their influence on government policies. 

Sales No. E.78.1.A.5 $12.00 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE ARMS RACE AND OF MILITARY 
EXPENDITURES 


Calls for a “Disarmament Strategy” and 
describes what happens to the social, poli- 
tical, technological and industrial options of 
countries as a result of participation in the 
arms race. 


Sales No. E.78.1X.1 $6.00 


WORLD POPULATION TRENDS AND 
POLICIES: 1977 MONITORING REPORT 


Volume | gives a detailed breakdown of 
world population in terms of growth, mortal- 
ity, family formation and reproduction, inter- 
national migration, distribution, urbanization 
and overall aspects of composition and 
structure. Volume I! deals with governments’ 
perceptions and policies with a look at devel- 
opment plans. 


Volume! Sales No. E.78.XIlI.3 $16.00 


Volume lf Sales No. E. 78.XIll.4 $ 9.00 


UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT YEAR- 
BOOK 


A descriptive review of the developments 
and negotiations in the field. Includes resolu- 
tions adopted and proposals made, with full 
texts of draft treaties and conventions under 
consideration. 
Volume |, 1976 
Sales No. E.77.1X.2 
Volume ll, 1977 
Sales No. E.78.1X.4 


$15.00 
Clothbound. 
$15.00 
Clothbound 


UNITED NATIONS AND DISARMAMENT 
1970-1975 

Comprehensive and detailed review of the 
deliberations and negotiations on disarm- 
ament in the United Nations. ` 


Sales No. E.76.1X.1 Clothbound $12.00 


UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 
~XXXth ANNIVERSARY 


Sales No. £.78.1.18 $5.00 . 


REPORT OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE 
TO COMBAT RACISM AND RACIAL DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


Geneva, 14-25 August 1978 


Sales No. E.79.XIV.2 $10.00 


APARTHEID: 

A Selective Bibliography on the Racial Poli- 
cies of the Government of the Republic of 
South Africa 1970-1978. 


Sales No. E.79.1.7 $5.00 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room A-3315 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 








NEW from 
TRE FREE PRESS 


DEEP SEABED RESOURCES 


Politics and Technology 


By JACK N. BARKENBUS 


Focusing on the continuing clash of na- 
tions over the earth’s limited natural 
resources, the author analyzes the prob- 
lems inherent in reaching an economi- 
cally, ecologically, and politically feasible 
international agreement for mining the 
ocean depths and offers a compromise 
formula through which all interests could 
be satisfied over time. 90183/224 pagesi 
$14.95 


UNDERSTANDING 
FOREIGN POLICY 
DECISIONS 


The Chinese Case 


By DAVIS B. BOBROW, STEVE CHAN, 
and JOHN A. KRINGEN 


Using the People’s Republic of China as 


an example, the authors demonstrate the 
possibility of building complex models of 
foreign policy choice and testing them 
against foreign policy behavior. Analyses 
show that Chinese beliefs about foreign 
policy are cognitively rich, flexible, and 
substantially different from those com- 
monly held in U.S. foreign policy circles. 
904411320 pages/$16.95 


THE POLITICS OF ARMS 


CONTROL 

The Role and Effectiveness of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 


By DUNCAN L. CLARKE 


An unusually intimate look at organiza- 
tional behavior in a major government 
agency. Sheds new light on the major 
arms control issues of the last twenty 
years, the role of the ACDA in policy mak- 
ing, the personalities involved, and the 


movement towards international agree-- 


ment on disarrament. 90570/280 pages/ 
$15.95 


Order from: 


THE PRIVATE WORLD OF 
CONGRESS 


By ROCHELLE JONES and 
PETER WOLL 


“A brilliant analysis of the manner in which 
Senators and Congressmen jockey for 
power. ..a real insider's view." 

—Clark R. Mollenhoff 

"Fresh and provocative.” 
—James MacGregor Burns 

91668/288 pages/$14.95 


THE TRUE WORLDS 


A Transnational Perspective 
By JOFAN GALTUNG 


The founder of the International Peace 
Research Institute offers a major diag- 
nosis and critique of the global community 
and presents a theoretical framework fora 
new world order based on the belief that 
poverty, oppression, and violence are 
symptoms of obsolete political systems. 
91106/544 pages/$17.95 


WESTERN EUROPEAN 
PARTY SYSTEMS 


Trends and Prospects 
Edited by PETER H. MERKL 


This unique collection of essays fills a 
major gap in political literature by provid- 
ing a comprehensive, country-by-country 
Survey on party systems and anti-party 
trends throughout Western Europe. 
92006/E40 pages/$39.95 


THE CORRELATES OF WAR, II 


Testing Some Balance-of-Power Models 
Edited by J. DAVID SINGER 

Origina articles by distinguished political 
scientists examine separate but related 
questions regarding the incidence, expan- 
sion, and termination of international con- 
flict. The authors concentrate on the acquisi- 
tion and codification of knowledge about the 
causes of war, and suggest paths for future 
study. 92901/320 pages/$17.95 

Also Available: 


THE CORRELATES OF WAR, | 


Research Origins and Rationale 
Edited by J. DAVID SINGER 
92896/384 pagesi$15.95 


A Division of Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc. 


THE FREE PRESS 1000 BROWN STREET. RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY 08370 





Guide to 
Graduate 
Study in 
Political 
Science 


1979 


Revised Eighth Edition 


including names and fields of specialization of nearly 5,000 
faculty and information on over 270 graduate schools 


i Amereon Polaco Sience eee 
527 New Hompshire, Aeae NW. 
Vostungion OC. 20036 


GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Order Form 


Please send me —__....._»..—_ copies of the 1979 GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. Enclosed is my check for $__-_____.__.., TO cover the 
cost at $5.00 each. 


Name. 


Address 
ALL ORDERS MUST BE PREPAID 


Returnto: American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





Coming from AEI... 


“PARTIES, 
INTEREST GROUPS, AND 
CAMPAIGN FINANCE LAWS” 


Papers presented at a conference sponsored by the American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research in September, 
will be available for classroom and study use in late November. 
Included will be: A 
è Interest Groups and the Federal Law: Some Insider Perspectives 
Walter Moore, National Committee for an Effective Congress 
David Jessup, AFL-CIO COPE - 
Bernadette Budde, Business-Industry Political Action Committee 
Paul Weyrich, Committee for the Survival of a Free Congress 
Discussants: Steven Thomas, Council for a Livable World 
Larry Pratt, Gun Owners of America 
The Campaign Finance Laws and Presidential Campaign Strategy 
Address: Robert Keefe, The Keefe Company; Campaign Manager,Sen. Henry 
Jackson's 1976 Presidential Campaign 
è Interest Groups and the Federal Law: Two Overviews 
Edwin M. Epstein, University of California, Berkeley (Business School): Business and 
Labor under the Law. 
Michael J. Malbin, American Enterprise Institute: The Extent and Significance 
of PAC Growth. : 
Discussants: Fred Wertheimer, Common Cause 
Mikel Miller, Communications Workers of America 
Clark MacGregor, United Technologies 
® Parties and Campaign Finance Laws i P 
Xandra Kayden, Hoover Institution, Stanford University: The Federal 1 Law and 
the National Parties 
Ruth Jones, University of Missouri, St. Louis: State Public Financing and the 
State Parties 
Discussants: David Broder, The Washington Post 
Morley Winograd, President, Association of Democratic Party 
State Chairpersons 
Steven Stockmeyer, Executive Director, Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee 
David Adamany, California State University, Long Beach; author of 
Campaign Finance In America, and co-author of Politcal Money. 
The Campaign Finance Laws and Campaign Strategy in a Presidential and 
Congressional Election 
Address: Rep. Richard Cheney, U.S. House of Representatives, Wyoming; Chief of 
Staff, The White House, 1975-77 
® Campaign Finance Regulation in International Perspective 
Herbert Alexander, Citizen’s Research Foundation and the University of Southern 
California: A broad overview of how different countries and states regulate campaign 
contributions and spending and the impact of different forms of regulation on parties 
and interest groups. 
Khayyam Paltiel, Carleton University, Ottowa: The Impact of Public Financing Abroad 
Discussants: F. Clifton White, Politcal Consultant 
George E. Agree, Director of a Freedom House Study on Transnational 
Interactions of Political Parties, co-author of Political Money 
Warnfried Dettling, Planning Group Leader, Christian Democratic 
Union, Federal Republic of Germany 
To order your copy of the edited proceedings, for delivery in late November, send $5.75 ($1 ~5 cloth) to: 


American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
Department 940, 
1150 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 








Pollution, Politics, and 


International Law 
Tankers at Sea 


R. Michael M’Gonigle and 
Mark W. Zacher 


Torrey Canyon, Amoco Cadiz, and Argo Merchant 
are houséhold names for environmental disasters. 
But these tanker accidents are only a small part ofa 
much larger oil pollution problem. Every year over 
six million tons of oil pour into the oceans, and 
most of it comes from intentional discharges. The 
authors uncover the intricate political process be- 
hind the creation and application of international 
controls. $15.95 


Plutonium, Power, and 


Politics 


International Arrangements for the 
Disposition of Spent Nuclear Fuel 


Gene I. Rochlin 

There is a multitude of proposals for international 
management of plutonium separation and use, and 
nuclear waste disposal. How are these varied sug- 
gestions to be compared and evaluated? How do we 
select those plans that are likely to be both effective 
and negotiable? Rochlin explores the technical,» 
political, and institutional aspects of international 
nuclear policies. $22.95 


Second Edition, Expanded 


Implementation 


How Great Expectations in Washington 
Are Dashed in Oakland; Or, Why It’s 
At bookstores Amazing that Federal Programs Work at 
All, This Being a Saga of the Economic 


University of Development Administration as Told by 


Two Sympathetic Observers Who Seek to 


Jeffery L. Pressman and 
Berkeley 94720 Aaron Wildavsky 
cloth $14.50, paper $3.95 
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C aliforni a Pr ess hae on a Foundation of Ruined . 


bountiful Fall 
from California 


Political Crime in Europe 
A Comparative Study of France, 
Germany, and England 


Barton Ingraham 
In the course of history there are few acts that have 
not been treated as criminal by some governing 
authority. Ingraham has redefined political crime 
to mean “all acts which officials treat as if they were 
political and criminal, regardless of their real nature 
and of the motivations of their perpetrators.” 
$22.50 


Pompey 
A Political Biography 


Robin Seager 

Pompey the Great is regarded by many of his 
contemporaries as the most important figure in the 
history of Rome. Seager presents a timely and 
detailed study of the political career of a man who 
was three times consul. $25.00 


The Blind Boss and His City 
Christopher Augustine Buckley and 


Nineteenth-Century San Francisco 


William A. Bullough 


When Buckley, blind boss and master of California 
Democratic politics, arrived in San Francisco in 
1862, the city was a teeming boomtown; when he 
left public life thirty years later, it was a modern 
metropolis. His career and the concurrent transfor- 
mation of his city illustrate the affinity between 
urbanization and politics, and place San Francisco 
squarely in the mainstream of American urban 
history. $19.95 


Politics and Exegesis 
Origen and the Two Swords 


Gerard E. Caspary 

Ordinarily the medieval exegesis of the two swords 
of Luke is considered to have emerged in the 
eleventh century. Caspary demonstrates that the 
medieval solution had its roots in the third-century 
exegesis of Origen of Alexandria, and that a 
political ecclesiology is embedded in the very 
grammar of Origen’s thought. $20.00 


African Boundaries 
A Legal and Diplomatic Encyclopaedia 


Ian Brownlie 
A massive reference work on a subject of great 
political and legal significance. The boundaries, 
together with the relevant problems and disputes of 
some 48 African states are systematically studied: 
all 105 separate alignments are treated. 

$130.00, 1,391 pages, 114 maps 


The Rise and Fall of South | 


African Peasantry 
Colin Bundy 


This work of social, political, and economic history 
records the emergence of a black peasantry in rural 
South Africa and its subsequent underdevelop- 
ment. It is the first systematic account of one of the 
crucial processes in the making of contemporary 
South Africa. 

$18.50 


Suburban Tokyo 
A Comparative Study in Politics and 
Social Change 


Gary D. Allinson 


Focusing sharply on the cities of Musashino and 
Fuchu, Allinson describes the social and economic 
changes that have occurred in suburban Tokyo and 
analyzes their political consequences. 

$18.75 


Constitutionalism in Asia 
Asian Views of the American Influence 


Edited by Lawrence Ward Beer 


This book deals with the question of how consti- 
tutionalism in such diverse nations as Bangladesh, 
China, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Singapore compare with other 
forms of law and government. It also examines 
what impact, if any, American constitutionalism 
has had in Asia. 

$18.75 
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THE OLD SOCIAL CLASSES AND 
THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS OF IRAQ 

A Study of Iraq’s Old Landed and 
Commercial Classes and of 

Its Communists, Ba’thists, 

and Free Officers 

Hanna Batatu 

This comprehensive study analyzes 
the traditional elite of Iraq and their 
successors — the Communists, 
Ba’thists, and Free Officers — in 
terms of social relationships in each 
area of the country. Hanna Batatu 
draws on secret government 
documents and interviews with key 
figures, both in power and in prison, 
to produce the most detailed study of 
Iraqi politics ever published. 
Princeton Studies in the Near East. 
1,200 pages. Illus. $75.00 


CONTINUING THE REVOLUTION 
The Political Thought of Mao 

John Bryan Starr ` 

Making use of the entire corpus of 
Mao’s writings and speeches 
available to date, John Starr closely 
examines that aspect of Mao’s 
political thought known as his 
“theory of continuing the revolution 
under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” which has been treated 
both by Mao and by his successors as 
the culmination of his theoretical 
activity. Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $5.95 


CHINA, THE UNITED NATIONS, 
AND WORLD ORDER 

Samuel S. Kim 

“This book renders obsolete the few 
existing studies pertaining to this 
subject and supercedes to an 
important extent others that deal with 
China’s approach to international 
law. A benchmark study that will 
stand unchallenged for many 

years, it is the most thoughtful, 
comprehensive, and documented 
analysis of Chinese foreign policy to 
be published thus far.” — Allen S. 
Whiting, University of Michigan * 
Written under the auspices of the Center 
of International Studies, Princeton 
University. Cloth, $32.50. 

Limited Paperback Edition, $12.50 


KARL MARX’S 

THEORY OF HISTORY 

G. A. Cohen 

“It is an unusually interesting piece of 
work — an advertisement for the 
virtues of philosophical analysis, 
because of the topics he tackles so 
fruitfully, and an advertisement for 
the old-fashioned (or historian’s) 
view of marxism, because that view is 
so strikingly shown to be coherent in 
principle and at least plausible in 
practice. . . . Karl Marx's Theory of 
History set itself severe standards of 
intellectual honesty and rigour, and it 
lives up to them quite admirably.” 
— Alan Ryan, New Society $18.50 


A DOCUMENTARY STUDY OF 
HENDRIK DE MAN, SOCIALIST 
CRITIC OF MARXISM 

Edited by Peter Dodge 

In this collection of excerpts from the 
essential works of Hendrik de Man 
(1885-1953), Peter Dodge reinstates in 
historical consciousness this pioneer 
sociologist of the European socialist 
movement and of labor in industrial 
society who was once regarded as 
preeminent among socialist 
theoreticians, comparable to Marx 
himself. $20.00 


Write for our new Political Science 
Catalogue. 


Princeton 
University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 





DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW Publications of the Consortium for Comparative Legislative Studies 


COMPARATIVE LEGISLATURES 
Michael L. Mezey 

The most comprehensive comparative overview to date of what legislatures 
are, what they do, why they do it, and with what consequences. Mezey has 
synthesized a vast array of the published materials on legislatures, and in so 
doing has performed a great service in reducing the number of functions 
attributed to the legislature to three main categories: representation, policy 
making, and system maintenance. He demonstrates how these three functional 
categories can be used to understand various legislatures and, in addition, 
classifies different types of legislatures to provide a much-needed way of com- 
paring and studying legislatures of all kinds. Summer 1979, $17.75 


LEGISLATURES IN DEVELOPMENT 
DYNAMICS OF CHANGE IN NEW AND OLD STATES 


Joel Smith and Lloyd D. Musolf, editors 


What role have national legislatures played in political and economic develop- 
ment? Joel Smith, Lloyd D. Musolf, Richard Sisson, Leo Snowiss, Allan 
Kornberg, Kennieth Pittman, Juan Linz, Victor T. Le Vine, Raymond F. 
Hapkins, Arturo Valenzuela, Alexander Wilde, R. B. Jain, Terry L. McCoy, Joel 
D. Barkan, J. Fred Springer, Abdo |. Baaklini, Alia Abdul-Wahab, and David 
Morell answer this question by examining parliamentary bodies in developing 
countries. Focusing on issues both local and general which reveal the extent of 
legislative involvement in development, the contributors discuss the factors that 
led to the decline of the Congress in Chile; the role of the Kuwaiti legislature in 
making oil policy the effects of decolonization on parliaments in French- 
speaking Africa, and the effects of legislatures on population policy in the Third 
World, among other subjects. By striving to see legislatures within the context of 
national development policy, this book provides a needed corrective to.studies of 
the past which have tended to study the internal operation of the legislature and 
to ignore the consequences of its action. Summer 1979, $19.75 


COMMITTEES IN LEGISLATURES 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
John D. Lees and Malcolm Shaw, editors 


The first systematic attempt to examine committees in legislatures cross- 
nationally. It is often suggested that the real work in legislatures takes place in 
committees, and this study seeks to determine whether this is so. John D. Lees, 
Malcolm Shaw, Francesco D’Onofrio, Nevil Johnson, Robert J. Jackson, Michael 
Rush, S. A. Walkland, Subhash C. Kashyap, and Hans H. Baerwald have exam- 
ined the working of committees in the national legislatures of the U.S., Italy, 
West Germany, the Philippines, Canada, Britain, India, and Japan. Adopting a 
common framework for analysis, they provide detailed studies of the committee 
systems in these countries, thus making it possible for significant cross-national 
comparisons to be made in an extended concluding chapter. 

Autumn 1979, $19.75 
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The Changing 
American Voter 


This award-winning (Woodrow Wilson Prize of 
the American Political Science Association) best 
seller has now been expanded and updated 
with a trenchant analysis of the 1976 election. It 
includes a new section in which the authors use 
the '76 vote to test their earlier appraisal of 
the electorate and to analyze the variable 
nature of mass behavior, including the increase 
in non-participation and the role of the media. 

“The best of the current political science 

„analyses.“ —New York Times Book Review 

“A benchmark fer future research on American 
voting behavior.” —Journal of Politics 

Paper $5.95, cloth $15.00 


The Changing American Voter 


Enlarged Edition 
Norman Nie, Sidney Verba, John Petrocik 
A TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND STUDY 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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POVERTY AND PROBLEM-SOLVING 
UNDER MILITARY RULE: 

The Urban Poor in Lima. Peru 
Hean A Dinz 


The Japanese, on Trial 


ASLIED WAR CRIMES OPERATION EN YLE KAST IH45-1991 
by Philip B. Picelgallo 









Realignment in American Politics 
TOWARD A THEORY 
Edited by Bruce A. Campbell and Richard J. Trilling 


These essays break new ground in the analysis of the effects of partisan 
realignment in American politics and prepare the way for an integrated 
theory of realignment that can be applied to mass, elite, and policy change 
in times of social crisis. 384 pages, 21 tables, 33 figures, $22.50 


The Economics of Third World Military Expenditure 
By David K. Whynes 


In his detailed examination of the effect of military spending on third world 
development objectives, Whynes isolates factors explaining the rapid 
growth of such spending, analyzes it as a part of public expenditure as a 
whole, and reviews methods of reducing the burden. 790 pages, $13.50 


Poverty and Problem-Solving under Military Rule 
THE URBAN POOR IN LIMA, PERU 
By Henry A. Dietz 


This is one of the first studies to examine how military regimes react to the 
political pressures that wide-spread poverty creates. It provides much new 
information on elite-mass relationships, urbanization, and social policy 
formation. 

Latin American Monographs, No. 51 310 pages, $19.95 


Supermadre 
WOMEN IN POLITICS IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Elsa M. Chaney 


This analysis of women in politics and government in Latin America shows 
that their participation is generally confined to extensions of the mother role 
and that the situation is likely to persist as long as they continue to view 
themselves as “supermadres.” 

Latin American Monographs, No. 50 264 pages, $14.95 


The Japanese on Trial 

ALLIED WAR CRIMES OPERATIONS IN THE EAST, 1945-1951 

By Philip R. Piccigallo 

Piccigallo’s comprehensive treatment of the Allied war crimes trials in the 
Far East allows a completely new assessment of the proceedings. This is 
the first full-length study of the entire Far East operation, which involved 
some 5,700 accused and 2,200 trials. 304 pages, 22 b&w photos, $15.00 


Political Language and Rhetoric a 
By Paul E. Corcoran i 


This challenging study deals with language as a social force and as a kind 
of political behavior. In tracing the evolution of successive techniques of 
language communication, the author helps provide a clearer view of lan- 
guage in contemporary society. 234 pages, $14.95 
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introduction to American Government 


Patterson-Davidson-Ripley 


As a winner of the 1979 American Institute of 
Graphic Arts Design Award and the focus of a thoroughly 
enthusiastic reception, look who’s adopting “a more perfect union” now— 
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Request an examination copy for adoption consideration. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 
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LexingtonBooks 


Energy, Winter, and Schools 
Crisis and Decision Theory 

David K. Wiles, 

State University of New York 

176 pp. ISBN 0-669-02544-5 $17.95 
Applied Program Evaluation in 
Local Government 

Theodore H. Poister, James C. McDavid, 
and Anne Hoagland Magoun, 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Now Available ISBN 0-669-02731-6 


Consultants Can Help 

The Use of Outside Experts in the 
U.S. Office of Child Development 
James D. Marver, SRI International 
Now Available ISBN 0-669-02904-1 


Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
Telecommunications Policy 
Research Conference 

edited by Herbert S. Dordick 

Now Available {SBN 0-669-02732-4 


Democracy and the 
Amendments to the Constitution 
Alan P. Grimes, 
Michigan State University 
208 pp. ISBN 0-669-02344-2 $17.95 
Decision Theory and the 
Legal Process 
Stuart S. Nagel and Marian G. Neef, 
University of Illinois 
320 pp. ISBN 0-669-02742-1 $23.95 
The Social Gamble 
Determining Acceptable Levels 
of Air Quality 
Richard J. Tobin, 
State University of New York 
192 pp. ISBN 0-669-02468-6 $17.00 
With the Nation Watching 
Report of the Twentieth Century 
Task Force on Televised 
Presidential Debates i 
144 pp. code 03200-x $12.95 
Also available in paper: 

code 03200-x $ 5.95 
Hostage-Taking 
Ronald D. Crelinsten and Denis Szabo, 
University of Montreal 
176 pp. ISBN 0-669-02841-x $15.95 


Lexington Books 
D. C. Heath and Company 
wi 125 Spring Street 
HEATH Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-6650 (212) 924-6460 
Call our toll-free number 
(800) 428-9292 


Changing Urban Bureaucracies 
Now New Practices Get Routinized 
Robert K. Yin, Peter M. Bateman, 
Ellen L. Marks, and Suzanne K. Quick 
A Rand Corporation Research Study 
416pp. ISBN 0-669-02749-9 $24.95 


Human Rights and U.S. 

Foreign Policy 

Principles and Applications 

edited by Peter G. Brown and 
Douglas Maclean, Center for 
Philosophy and Public Policy, 
University of Maryland 

352 pp. ISBN 0-669-02807-x $16.95 
Conflict-of-Interest Regulation in 
the Federal Executive Branch 
Robert G. Vaughn, 

The American University 

Foreword by Milton M. Carrow 

The National Center for 
Administrative Justice 

208 pp. ISBN 0-669-02776-6 $19.95 
Constitutions, Taxation, and 
Land Policy 

Abstracts of Federal and State 
Constitutional Constraints on the 
Power of Taxation Relating to Land- 
Planning Policy 

Michael M. Bernard, 

Lincoln institute of Land Policy 
Foreword by Arlo Woolery 

176 pp. ISBN 0-669-02823-1 $16.95 
International Oil Policy 

Arnold E. Safer 

Foreword by 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy 

192 pp. ISBN 0-669-02959-9 $13.95 
European Security: Prospects for 
the 1980s 

edited by Derek Leebaert, Harvard 
University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

320 pp. ISBN 0-669-02518-6 $15.00 


No shipping fees on prepaid orders. 
Please write for complete description. 


Lexington 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
A Policymaker Focus, 2nd Ed. 
Robert L. Wendzel, University of Maine 
(0 471 05261-2) 1980 
288 pp. $8.95 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER: The 
Politics of Leadership from FDR to Carter 
Richard Neustadt, Harvard University 

(0 471 05988-9) 1980 

approx 325 pp. $6.95 (tent.) 


HOW AMERICA IS RULED 

Denis G. Sullivan/Richard Winters/Robert 
Nakamura, Dartmouth College 

(0 471 83554-4) 1980 

approx 540 pp. $11.95 paper 


° POWER AND POLITICS IN 





CALIFORNIA 

John Culver/John Syer, California 
Polytechnic State University 

(0 471 04866-6) 1980 
approx 224 pp. $6.95 (tent.) 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION: 
Its Origin, Content and Impact, 2nd Ed. 
Robert Erikson/Norman Luttbeg/Kent 
Tedin, University of Houston and Texas 
A.&M. (0471 03139-9) 1980 
approx 375 pp. $8.50 (tent.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND 
JUDICIAL POLICY MAKING, 2nd Ed. 
Joel Grossman/Richard Wells, University 
of Wisconsin, University of Oklahoma 

(0 471 32849-9) 1980 

approx 375 pp. $8.50 (tent.) 

(case supplement will be available for 
this text) 
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CONGRESS AND THE. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 

Lawrence C. Dodd & Richard Schott, both 

of the University of Texas; Austin 


(0471 21741-7) June 1979 
approx 384 pp. $8.95 


To be considered for complimentary 





STATISTICAL INQUIRY: 

For the Political, Social, 

and Policy Sciences, 

George Watson & Dickinson McGaw, both 
of Arizona State University. 


(0 471 02087-7) Sept. 1979 
approx 375 pp. $15.95 (tent.) 
THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CONTEST 


Richard A. Watson, University of 
Missouri-Columbia 

(0471 05642-1) 1980 
approx 180 pp. $4.95 (tent.) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
copies, writé to Rick Leyh, Dept. 0-7222. Ro aie 
Please include course name, enrollment, In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


and title of present text. 
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Cumulative Index to 
Proceedings of the Annual Meetings 


Key word index to all papers included in proceedings of Annual Meetings 
from 1904-12 and 1956-70. 887 p. $18.95 prepaid. 


APSA Annual Meeting Papers 
Hard copies, including 1978 Meeting Papers, $3.00 each 


APSA Annual Meeting Proceedings 


Microfilm reels of all papers, 1904-12 and 1956-76. 
(Reels are $27.00 apiece; each meeting in recent times runs from five to seven reels.) 


Cumulative Index to the American Political Science Review 
1906-1968, $6.50 prepaid. 


American Political Science Review and PS 
Back issues in microform; prices available on request. 


Available direct from: 


University Microfilms University Microfilms 
Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 
300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ, England* 


*When ordering from this address add 15% to the price of items. 





The State of the Art in 
Political Science | 


Soviet Intervention in 
Czechoslovakia, 1968 


Anatomy of a Decision 

Jiri Valenta 

When Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces 
invaded Czechoslovakia in 1968. who 
made the decision to act, and why? 

This study offers a rare look at the 
workings of Soviet bureaucracy and 

crisis management. $12.95 


City and Suburb 

The Political Fragmentation of 
Metropolitan America, 1850-1970 

Jon C. Teaford 

The continuing clash between the 
American desire for expansion, growth, 
and a better way of life with the equally 
prevalent tradition of local power and 
self-rule is described in a book that 
gets to the roots of the troubles of 
modern metropolitan America — the 
tension between city and suburb. $15.00 


Opposition in Eastern Europe 


edited by Rudolf L. Tékés 

In the decade since the Soviets acted to 

crush the Czechoslovak reform move- 

ment in August 1968, a new political 

consciousness has surfaced in Eastern 

Europe. That new spirit is analyzed 

in this study of dissent and opposition 

in Czechoslovakia, Poland. the German 

Democratic Republic, and Hungary. 
: $22.50 


' The Urban Impacts of 
Federal Policies 


edited by Norman J. Glickman 
for the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 


To assist federal agencies in the prepara- 

tion of the urban impact statements 

that will be required in their fiscal 

year 1980 budgets, this book provides 

examples of such statements prepared 

for a variety of programs. ranging from 

defense spending to welfare reform. 
$16.50 hardcover; $5.95 paperback 


Tyranny and Legitimacy 
A Critique of Political Theories 
James S. Fishkin 
By what principles should a government 
be guided in making social choices? 
In a systematic critique of contemporary 
political theories. James Fishkin argues 
that virtually all are defective — because 
they would legitimate tyranny. “A 
powerful and often compelling argument.” 
—Douglas Rae. Yale University 

$12.95 hardcover: $4.50 paperback 


Now in paperback 
China-Watch 


Sino-American Reconciliation 
Robert G. Sutter 
“Sutter digs into the three-cornered 
Chinese-Russian-American choreography. 
showing how the steps of one related to 
the moves of the others.... He effectively 
tracks the zigzags of the Communist 
Chinese as they juggled the United States 
and the Soviet Union.”—Sitanley Karow, 
New York Times Book Review 

$3.95 paperback; $10.95 hardcover 


Forecasting 


An Appraisal for Policy-Makers 
and Planners 
William Ascher 
“A reasonable and sensible and some- 
times brilliant treatment...of the present 
state of the art....It is recommended 
most heartily and fully for those who are 
interested in systematic studies of the 
future or of the art or practice of fore- 
casting.” — Herman Kahn 

$4.95 paperback; $15.00 hardcover 


The Grand Strategy of the 
Roman Empire 
From the First Century A.D. to the Third 
Edward N. Luttwak 
Luttwak. a specialist in modern strategic 
defense analysis, “has done scholarship 
an immense service....Every page brings 
detailed insights into the working of 
Roman military organization. in strategy 
and tactics.” — E. Badian, New York 
Review of Books $3.95 paperback; 
$14.00 hardcover 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press. Baltimore, Maryland 21218 








“Outstanding.” 


Congressional Quarterly’s new 


_ Guide to the 
U.S. Supreme Court 


“An outstanding scholarly contribution: 
well-organized, concise, and very well- 
written.” 

` John R. Schmidhauser 
Univ. of Southern California 












“Unparalled in its scope and breadth...,” 


C. Herman Pritchett 
Univ of California, Santa Barbara 










_ The first comprehensive study on the U.S. Supreme Court, Guide to U.S. Supreme 
Court weaves history, biography, political science and constitutional law into this 
essential, single-volume reference. Includes origins, procedures, personalities and 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court and the impact its decisions have had on 
American society. The first place students and teachers can look for answers to any 
question about the U.S. Supreme Court. 


1,000 pages. October 1979. $65.00. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


Herbert E. Alexander's 


Financing the 1976 Election 


A complete and authoritative account of the 1976 presidential election, Financing 
the 1976 Election examines all elements of the Federal Election Campaign Act, its 
1974 and 1976 amendments and their effects on presidential and congressional 
campaigns. Offers a thorough understanding of the financial aspects of the 1976 
elections and its implicatioris for the future of our electoral process. 


1,000 pages. August 1979. Hardbound only. $35.00. 









Orders from individuals must be prepaid to: 






Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1414 22nd St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 






Doris B. McLaughlin and Anita L. W. Schoomaker 


LANDRUM- 
GRIFFIN ACT 
and UNION 
DEMOCRACY 


Passed in the wake of disclosures made before the McClellan 
Senate subcommittee investigating labor racketeering, the 
Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 was passed to safeguard members 
rights within their unions. This study of Landrum-Griffin de- 
scribes the impact which the statute itself, as well as subsequent 
court interpretation and Labor Department enforcement of it, 
have actually had on trade union democracy. 

$22.50 


Charles M. Rehmus, Doris B. McLaughlin, and 
Frederick H. Nesbitt, Editors 


LABOR and 
AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


A Book of Readings 


The most thorough available presentation of organized labor's 
controversial role in American politics. 


$15.00 
paper $7.95 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN PRESS | 


P.O. Box 1104 Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 





LO SPETTATORE INTERNAZIONALE 


A quarterly review of international politics published in English by the 
Istituto Affari Internazionali (IAI) of Rome. Each issue contains articles by 
Italian and fòreign authors and a regular survey of Italy's position in inter- 
national politics and commerce. 







N 


Articles to be published in 1979 will 
cover the following fields: 
NATO and the Mediterranean . 
' Italy and the International Division of Labour 
The Red Sea 
European Integration 


Italian Foreign Policy 


Editor-in-chief: Cesare Merlini 


Editorial Offices: Istituto affari internazionali 
Viale Mazzini 88 00195 Rome Italy 


Subscription rates for 1979: 


Italy Lit. 10.000 
Other Countries Lit. 12.000 


Orders should be sent directly to the publisher: 


Societa editrice il Mulino 


Via S. Stefano 6— P.O. Box 119 
40100 Bologna Italy. 























































The most comprehensive, up-to-date, 





single-volume source for understanding 
world events—and their consequences— 
available anywhere today 


This newest edition of the valued storehouse of political, 
social, and economic data brings together an immense 
quantity of information on every independent nation on 
earth. Representing a massive task of research and schol- 
arship, it gives you full, up-to-date coverage available in 
no other single reference work. 


Highly Acclaimed in Previous Editions. 
Now in its 51st Edition 

The Copley News Service praised an earlier edition .as 
“indispensable,” adding, “It puts the world at one’s 
fingertips.” “Recommended” said Booklist, “as an au- 
thoritative, current, and comprehensive source for under- 
standing world events.’ And National Defense said, “It 
should be on the library shelves of anyone who wants to be 
well informed about today’s world.” 

A Compendium of Vital Knowledge— 

Presented Country by Country 

For each nation, the Handbook provides facts on: political 
issues, parties and movements (including assessments of 
both government and opposition groups) @ social and 
economic data W legislatures @ foreign relations @ heads 


Please send POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: 
1979 (003609-8) for 15 days’ free examination. If I decide 
to keep it, I will remit 


—check one— 


O $29.95 plus tax, postage, and handling. 


$9.95 plus tax, postage, and handling in 15 days, 
then $10.00 a month for two months. 
If I decide within 15 days that I do not want the book, I will 
return it without further obligation. 


| SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


By ordering the POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE 
WORLD: 1979 now and at the same time subscribing to 
updated, revised future annual editions, I will receive this 
volume at the special subscriber's price of $22.50 plus 
local tax, postage, and handling—a savings of nearly 
25%. Free 15 days’ examination and return privileges still 
apply. Even if future price increases are necessary, my 


15-DAY st ial EXAMINATION OFFER 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
PO. Box 400, Highstown, NJ 08520 


of state ™ cabinet members E official languages ™@ news 
media M imports/exports @ religions M geography @ cli- 
mate Wand much more. 


Guides You to the Who, What, When, Why, 
and Where of International Affairs 


Plus, you'll get an overview of events and issues of major 
international significance ... discussions of current re- 
gional issues .., and extensive information on the mem- 
bership structure and activities of all major intergovern- 
mental organizations. The Handbook also includes maps 
that show where territorial disputes appear around the 
world. Throughout, appendices have been updated to list 
major international events from 1945 to 1978 and to pro- 
vide information on current UN membership, and a vari- 
ety of socio-economic indicators. 


Why You Need the New Handbook 


No other single volume of its kind offers such fast, accu- 
rate information on such a broad political, social, and 
economic scale. Clearly, you'll find the Handbook the 
first and best place to check whenever you need answers 
about current world events. 









subscription will insure my discount on the list price. 


L] check here to take advantage of this special sub- 
scription offer. 


Name. 

Address 

ity State ———— Zip 
Extra savings opportunity 


I am remitting cash for the full amount of the book, 
plus tax, and McGraw-Hill will pay all regular postage 
and handling costs. Same 15-day free examination and 
Teturn privileges apply. This offer good only in the U.S. 
Order subject to acceptance by McGraw-Hill. 
58-J345-4070-3 





A Little White Lie: Institutional Divisions of 
Labor and Life 
Robert Agger 


The author argues that contemporary man is mys- 
tified by a pseudo-complex institutional reality that 
does not exist, and that in order to proceed to a 
higher, more humane social system, man must 
dispel these false assumptions that point to a bleak 
and depersonalized future. 


1978 176 pages $1495 0-444-99052-6 


The Adviser 
Herbert Goldhamer 


The first comprehensive analysis of that unique 
political figure— the adviser. The study ranges from 
the beginning of recorded history to the present: Han 
Fei Tzu, Machiavelli, Richelieu, Metternich, Bis- 
marck and Colonel House, to name but a few. 


1978 192 pages $13.95 0-444-99040-2 


Power and Illness: The Political Sociology 
of Health and Medical Care 
Elliott A. Krause. Northeastern University 


“With this book Elliott Krause emerges as a major 
commentator. analyst and critic of the American 
health system and of its imbrication with the rest of 
American society.” 

Social Science Quarterly 


1977 348 pages $15.95 cloth 0-444-99037-2 
$7.95 paper 0-444-99056-9 


The Political Economy of Distribution: 
Equality Versus Inequality : 
Michael Don Ward, Northwestern University 


Determinants of inequality in 120 contemporary 
polities are studied from two perspectives: those that 
are internal to the individual polity, and those that 
operate among polities within a hierarchical inter- 
national system. 


1978 208 pages $16.95 0-444-99054-2 


ELSEVIER 


Scholarly publishing since 1581 





Prison Sexual Violence 
Daniel Lockwood, State University of New York, 
College of Technology at Utica/Rome 


From the Foreword: 
“a landmark contribution... .Daniel Lockwood, in 
this rare book, provides a unique blend of deep 
concern for suffering with respect for appropriate 
level of documentation and evidence.” 

— Hans Toch 


October 1979 160 pages $12.95(tent.) 0-444-99067-4 


World Modernization: The Limits of 
Convergence 
Wilbert E. Moore, University of Denver 


Modernization: the first truly universal process of 
social change, is analyzed in terms of its most essen- 
tial feature: the ever-increasing structural rational- 
ization of all aspects of social life. 


August 1979 192 pages $12.95 (tent.) 0-444-99062-3 


Why Sociology Does Not Apply: A Study 
of the Use of Sociology in Public Policy 
Robert A. Scott, Princeton University. and 
Arnold R. Shore, Russell Sage Foundation 


Explains why many attempts in the last three dec- 
ades to apply sociology to national and societal needs 
are hampered, offering recommendations for im- 
provement of the use of practical “policy relevant” 
research. 
1979 287 pages $19.95 cloth 0-444-99060-7 

$ 8.95 paper 0-444-99063-1 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 


Elsevier » New York 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 10017 





EVA PERON 
THE MYTHS OF A WOMAN 
J. M. Taylor 





Eva Perón, former First Lady of Argentina and a powerful leader in her own 
right, is still an important political figure two decades after her death. Despite her 
immense popularity, the “real” Eva Perón was inaccessible to the people of 
Argentina, and they constructed various images of her to fill the void. In this book, 
Julie M. Taylor explores the three major myths that surrounded Eva Perón and 
uses them to examine aspects of Argentine culture and history. 

Cloth 192 pages, 8 plates $15.00 November 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND THE WORLD SYSTEM 
EDUCATIONAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
POLITICAL CHANGE, 1950-1970 
John W. Meyer and 

Michael T. Hannan 

“This is a very important work. It repre- 
sents not only a major emerging field, but 
constitutes one of the very few instances 
of systematic testing of important ideas 
about the global system.”’—Alex Inkeles, 
Hoover Institution 

Cloth 400 pages $22.00 Available 


CHOICES AND ECHOES IN 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
RATIONAL MAN AND 

ELECTORAL DEMOCRACY 
Benjamin I. Page 

“This book is an important contribution 
to the existing literature on American 
electoral politics.” —Walter Dean 
Burnham, New Republic 

Paper 352 pages $5.95 Available 


FROM MANDEVILLE TO MARX 
THE GENESIS AND TRIUMPH OF 
ECONOMIC IDEOLOGY 

Louis Dumont 

Dumont focuses on the central position of 
economic thought in modern ideology 
and traces the birth of economics as a 
separate intellectual category. 

Paper 246 pages $4.95 Available 


Now in Paper 





l University Chicago Press 


















IN DEFENSE OF THE 
IRRATIONAL PEASANT 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE AFTER THE 
GREEN REVOLUTION 

Kusum Nair 

“This book. . . makes a genuine contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the differ- 
ential behavior of Indian peasants to 
similar incentives and conditions.” 
—George Rosen, University of Illinois 

at Chicago Circle 

Cloth 184 pages $17.00 Available 















THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 
SOCIETAL CHANGE AND POLITICS 
IN AMERICA . 

Morris Janowitz 

This book is a comprehensive and system- 
atic analysis of the major trends in 
American society during the past fifty 
years. ' 

Paper 598 pages $7.95 September 


THE POWERHOLDERS 

David Kipnis 
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Inducements versus Constraints 
Disaggregating ‘‘Corporatism”’ 


RUTH BERINS COLLIER 
DAVID COLLIER 
University of California, Berkeley 


The concept of “corporatism” has usefully called attention to the importance of systems of 
interest representation based on non-competing groups that are officially sanctioned, subsidized, 
and supervised by the state. Yet these patterns have appeared in such a remarkable variety of 
political contexts that this concept may be too broad to be useful. On the basis of an analysis of 
the relationship between the state and organized labor in Latin America, this article argues that the 
concept of corporatism can be disaggregated so that it sheds light on rather than obscures the 
different power relationships and political contexts with which it is associated. The analysis focuses 
on the distinction between “inducements” extended by the state to win the cooperation of groups 
and “constraints” through which the state directly controls groups. This disaggregated approach 
enables one to distinguish more subtly among systems of group representation, to conceive of 
state-group relations in more interactive terms, and to gain insights into the larger political context. 


The concept of “corporatism” has recently 
emerged as a central point of reference in 
research on interest representation. More broad- 
ly, this concept has played a central role in the 
renewed effort to discover more adequate ways 
of conceptualizing alternative patterns of state- 
society relations and alternative modes of poli- 
tical domination.! Scholars concerned with 
various world regions have called attention to 
the tendency toward a corporative ordering of 
interest politics and of state-society relations 
around non-competing groups which are offi- 
cially sanctioned, closely supervised, and often 
subsidized by the state. 

Corporatism has received particularly wide- 


This article is part of a larger study of national 
political change in Latin America, portions of which 
have been supported by National Science Foundation 
Grant No. SOC 75--19990, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the Tinker Foundation. We are 
grateful to Lila Milutin, Leslie Spencer Herrera, Cherri 
Waters, Richard Miller, Benjamin Most, and Dale Story 
for their assistance in the collection and preparation of 
the data. We also acknowledge the helpful comments 
of Philippe Schmitter, Louis Goodman, Ernst Haas, 
John Zysman, Carla Robbins, Edward Carmines, Ron- 
ald Weber, James Christoph, and Alfred Diamant. 


lOne indicator of the rising importance of this 
focus is the appearance of special issues of two 
political science journals devoted exclusively to this 
topic: the January 1974 issue of The Review of 
Politics and the April 1977 issue of Comparative 
Political Studies. Two of the most widely cited articles 
that provide an overview of this theme are Wiarda 
(1973) and Schmitter (1974). A valuable recent 

discussion is Stepan (1978). 


spread attention in analyses of the relationship 
between the state and organized labor in Latin 
America. It is argued that Latin American 
governments have commonly sought to exercise 
control over labor movements and that within 
this context of control, the concept of cor- 
poratism captures an important aspect of the 
network of hierarchical relationships through 
which labor organizations come to be de- 
pendent upon and penetrated by the state.” 

This focus on corporatism provides an im- 
portant alternative to earlier pluralist perspec- 
tives in that it takes as a starting point the role 
of the state in shaping interest representation. 
Yet a closer examination of the contexts in 
which corporative patterns of state-labor rela- 
tions have emerged in Latin America reveals 
such a diversity of political relationships and of 
goals on the part of elites who introduce 
corporative provisions that it seems reasonable 
to ask whether all these cases should be 
grouped under a single concept. While the 
concept of corporatism may be valuable as a 
first approximation, it appears to miss much of 
the give-and-take of politics. 

We propose here a new approach to concep- 
tualizing corporative patterns of state-group 
relations that will make it possible to deal more 


2The focus on corporative structures as mechan- 
isms of control is a central theme in the literature on 
Latin America (see footnote 5). However, it should be 
stressed that some forms of corporatism do not 
primarily involve state control over groups. The 
discussion of “‘state” versus “societal” corporatism at 
the end of this article addresses this issue. 
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adequately with this diversity of power rela- 
tionships. This approach provides a better basis 
for analyzing contrasting patterns of state- 
group relations—including both differences 
among countries and patterns of change within 
countries. Though our immediate empirical 
referent is the relationship between the state 
and organized labor in Latin America, this 
modified conceptualization may be extended to 
the analysis of other types of groups and other 
regional contexts. 


Corporatism 


The term corporatism has been applied to a 
wide variety of phenomena, including modes of 
political participation, types of political action, 
ideologies, and broad cultural traditions (Wiar- 
da, 1974; Rogowski and Wasserspring, 1971; 
and Palmer and Middlebrook, 1976). At the 
same time, there has emerged a common usage 
in which systems of interest representation— 
and more specifically, different patterns of 
state-group relations—are the central issue. 
Drawing on the shared usage in this literature,> 
one may define a system of state-group rela- 
tions as corporative to the degree that there is 
(1) state structuring of groups that produces a 
system of officially sanctioned, non-competi- 
tive, compulsory interest associations; (2) state 
subsidy of these groups; and (3) state-imposed 
constraints? on demand-making, leadership, 
and internal governance. Corporatism is thus a 
non-pluralist system of group representation. In 
contrast to the pattern of interest politics based 
on autonomous, competing groups and to the 
total suppression of groups, in the case of 
corporatism the state encourages the formation 
of a limited number of officially recognized, 
non-competing, state-supervised groups. 

This usage has been particularly common in 
research on state-labor relations in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Analysts have frequently viewed these rela- 
tions as involving corporatism, with a wide- 
spread use of corporative mechanisms by the 
state to shape and control labor organizations.5 


3Schmitter, 1974, pp. 93—94; Wiarda, 1974, p. 6; 
O’Donnell, 1977; Cotler, 1972; Schwartzman, 1977; 
Kaufman, 1977; Mericle, 1977; Stepan, 1978, Ch. 2; 
Reyna, 1977; Malloy, 1977. 


4In Collier and Collier (1977) we referred to these 
types of restrictions as controls. For the sake of 
clarity, however, we will here refer to them as 
constraints and use the term control somewhat more 
broadly (see below). 


50’Donnell, 1977; Kaufman, 1977; Collier and 
Collier, 1977; Wiarda, 1976; Erickson, 1977; Harding, 
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And while there are unquestionably important 
periods in which state-labor relations in Latin 
America involve outright repression, as well as a 
very few cases of a fair degree of pluralism, one 
may accurately characterize the predominant 
pattern during much of the twentieth century 
as corporative. 

At the same time, we have argued elsewhere 
(Collier and Collier, 1977) that in Latin Ameri- 
ca, corporative patterns of state intervention in 
organized labor have been introduced in the 
context of a striking diversity of power rela- 
tionships and policy goals. Corporative provi- 
sions have been used in some cases to strength- 
en the position of workers and unions in 
relation to employers, whereas: in others they 
have been used to weaken their position. 
Corporative provisions have sometimes been 
used by political parties to win workers’ sup- 
port, and at other times to insulate workers’ 
associations from involvement with parties as a 
means of restricting their political power. In 
some contexts members of the military elite 
have seized the government and used corpora- 
tive provisions to aid labor organizations and 
mobilize their support, whereas in others such 
elites have used these provisions to control 
labor sharply. Corporative provisions have been 
promoted by an extraordinary spectrum of 
governments, ranging from repressive, right- 
wing governments, through “populist” govern- 
ments such as the Cardenas government in 
Mexico and the first Perón government in 
Argentina, to Castro’s Cuba (Wiarda, 1974, p. 
4; Collier and Collier, 1977). 

These observations suggest that the concept 
of corporatism may apply to so many different 
cases that it often tells one little or nothing. If 
such a diversity of cases can be found even 
within just one world region and considering 
only the relationship between the state and one 
class group, organized labor, perhaps this con- 
cept simply casts too broad a net to be useful. 

There are two ways of avoiding this prob- 
lem. The first is to treat corporatism explicitly 
as a dimension, or a set of dimensions, along 
which cases may he arrayed. Since “real plural- 
ism” is relatively rare in the contemporary 
world, there may be a tendency to find 
corporatism almost everywhere. But, in fact, 
systems of interest representation are not iden- 
tical everywhere; there are major differences in 
the degree of structuring, subsidy, and con- 
straints introduced by the state. Corporative 


1973; Schmitter, 1971, 1974; Mericle, 1977; Cordoba, 
1974; Reyna, 1977; Corradi, 1974; and Petras, 1969. 
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patterns of state intervention, like pluralism, 
should thus not be conceived narrowly as either 
present or absent, but rather as a variable that 
may assume different values, as a phenomenon 
that may be present to varying degrees (Collier 
and Collier, 1977). 

The second means involves disaggregation. 
Because corporative intervention in interest 
representation appears in the context of very 
different relationships of economic and politi- 
cal power, one may reasonably ask whether the 
corporative patterns in these different contexts 
really are the same. Since few countries have 
the full complement of corporative provisions 
typically identified in the literature on this 
topic, perhaps different combinations of provi- 
sions appear in these different contexts. 
Though at a high level of aggregation these 
cases may all be corporative, at a more disaggre- 
gated level there may be striking differences 
among them. 


Inducements versus Constraints 


As a first step toward disaggregating cor- 
poratism, one may note that some corporative 
provisions bestow advantages upon the labor 
organizations that receive them, whereas others 
do not. The structuring of group representation 
through provisions that provide for such things 
as official recognition, monopoly of representa- 
tion, and compulsory membership—as well as 
the subsidy of groups—provide important or- 
ganizational benefits. In this sense these provi- 
sions are quite distinct from the constraints, 
which directly control labor organizations and 
labor leaders. l 

The idea that structuring and subsidy are 
benefits is supported by analysts of political 
organizations, who suggest that these provisions 
do in fact address basic organizational needs of 
labor unions (Bendix, 1964, pp. 80—97; Olson, 
1971, Ch. 3; and Wilson, 1973, Ch. 3). These 
include the need to compete successfully with 
rival groups that seek to represent the same 
constituency; the need to be recognized as the 
legitimate representative of their constituency 
in their dealings with other sectors of society; 
the need to recruit and retain members; and the 
need for stable sources of income. Because 
structuring and subsidy help to meet these 
needs, they confer significant advantages on the 
organizations that receive them. 

Though structuring and subsidy thus provide 
important organizational benefits, one must 
understand the political context in which these 
provisions appear in order to interpret their 
significance. Corporative policies toward or- 
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ganized labor in Latin America have been 
introduced from above by elites, acting through 
the state, who have used these policies to help 
them pursue a variety of goals—involving an 
effort to shape the behavior of the labor 
movement and/or to win its political support. It 
therefore seems appropriate, within the Latin 
American setting, to view structuring and subsi- 
dy not simply as benefits but as inducements 
through which the elite attempts to motivate 
organized labor to support the state, to cooper- 
ate with its goals, and to accept the constraints 
it imposes. In this context, corporatism may 
thus be viewed as involving an interplay be- 
tween inducements and constraints. 

This idea of an interplay between induce- 
ments and constraints is consistent with stan- 
dard discussions of the dialectical nature of 
state-labor relations in Latin America. Good- 
man (1972, p. 232) has interpreted Latin 
American labor law, the most important formal 
expression of the relationship between the state 
and organized labor, as containing both a 
“carrot and a stick” for labor. Spalding (1972, 
p. 211) has analyzed the tendency of the state 
and elite groups in Latin America to “seduce 
and control” organized labor. The terminology 
employed in a standard manual of labor rela- 
tions in the United States suggests that the 
inducement/constraint distinction is salient out- 
side of Latin America as well. This manual 
contrasts provisions in labor law that involve 
“labor sweeteners” sought by unions with those 
involving “restrictions” on unions sought by 
employers (Bureau of National Affairs, 1972, p. 
4). More broadly, Schmitter (1974, p. 92) 
hinted at this distinction when he suggested, 
without elaboration, that corporative provisions 
which we have referred to as involving con- 
straints may be accepted by groups “in ex- 
change for’ the types of provisions we have 
identified as involving the structuring of groups. 

Though one can thus distinguish between 
inducements and constraints, it is important to 
emphasize that these are not diametrically 
opposed phenomena. Analysts of power and 
influence such as Lasswell and Kaplan (1950, 
pp. 97—98) and Gamson (1968) distinguish 
between inducements and constraints but view 
both as mechanisms that serve to influence 
behavior. Constraints are seen as producing 
compliance by the application, or threat of 
application, of negative sanctions or “‘disadvan- 
tages.” Inducements, by contrast, involve the 
application of “advantages”? (Gamson, 1968, 
pp. 74—77). Yet in this literature inducements 
are also viewed as mechanisms of co-optation. 
As such, though they involve “advantages,” 
they also lead to social control. 
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This dual nature of inducements is clearly 
evident in the specific mechanisms of structur- 
ing and subsidy discussed above. These induce- 
ments may, like the constraints, ultimately lead 
to state penetration and domination of labor 
organizations, for at least three reasons. First, 
an inducement such as monopoly of representa- 
tion is by its nature offered to some labor 
organizations and withheld from others. This 
provision has commonly been used in Latin 
America to undermine radical unions and to 
promote those favored by the government 
(Harding, 1973, p. 71; Kenworthy, 1970, pp. 
159-60; and Silverman, 1967, pp. 137—54). 
Second, unions receiving inducements must 
commonly meet various formal requirements in 
order to receive them. Finally, the granting of 
official recognition, monopoly of representa- 
tion, compulsory membership, or subsidy by 
the state may make the leadership dependent 
on the state, rather than on union members, for 
the union’s legitimacy and viability. This depen- 
dency accelerates the tendency for labor leader- 
ship to become an oligarchy less responsive to 
the needs of the workers than to the concerns 
of state agencies or the political elite with 
which the leaders interact. This dual nature of 
the inducements explains why high levels of 
inducements, as well as of constraints, are often 
instituted by members of the elite whose goal is 
to produce a docile, controlled labor move- 
ment. 

If both inducements and constaints ulti- 
mately lead to social control, it remains to be 
demonstrated that labor organizations really 
desire to receive the inducements—that these 
provisions in fact induce labor organizations to 
cooperate with the state and to accept the 
constraints. A preliminary examination of the 
evidence suggests that this is often the case. 

For example, these assessments are often 
expressed at the time of the enactment of the 
first major law that provides a basis for legaliz- 
ing unions and that commonly includes a 
number of inducements and constraints for the 
unions which become legally incorporated. An 
important example is found in Argentina. The 
dominant sector of the Argentine labor move- 
ment initially rejected Juan Perdn’s initiatives 
to gain the cooperation and support of the 
labor movement in the 1940s. Only when Perdn 
began to adopt the program of this sector of 
the movement, i.e., to support the organization- 
al goals of labor as well as their substantive 
demands on bread and butter issues—in part 
through a labor law that placed heavy emphasis 
on inducements—did major sectors of the labor 
movement begin to accept his offers of cooper- 
ation (Silverman, 1967, pp. 134—35). 
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In Mexico the reaction of labor to the first 
national labor Jaw in 1931 again reflected the 
dual nature of the law, encompassing both 
inducements and constraints. Labor leaders 
objected to certain constraints—the provisions 
for federal supervision of their records, fi- 
nances, and membership lists—whereas they 
accepted the provisions for the recognition of 
unions—defined above as an inducement. Fur- 
thermore, they were dissatisfied over the ab- 
sence of a provision that is clearly an induce- 
ment—compulsory membership (Clark, 1934, p. 
215; Harker, 1937, p. 95). 

The debate within the labor movement 
concerning the passage of the 1924 labor law in 
Chile reflects this same pattern. The dominant 
Marxist sector of the labor movement generally 
accepted the new system, arguing that it had to 
“use all the social legislation of the capitalist 
state to fight capitalism itself’ (Morris, 1966, p. 
246). The debate within the labor movement 
showed that though this sector opposed the 
constraints contained in the law, it was clearly 
attracted by the law’s provisions that would 
help it to extend its organization to new 
economic sectors and would allow it to receive 
a state-administered financial subsidy derived 
from profit-sharing. The inducements contained 
in the law were thus sufficient to motivate the 
dominant sector of the labor movement to 
cooperate with the state, 

The 1924 Chilean law is useful for underlin- 
ing another point as well. Though the induce- 
ments offered by the state have often been 
sufficient to win the cooperation of labor, this 
has not always been the case. Historically, the 
anarchists were acutely aware not only of the 
costs of the constraints that accompany the 
inducements, but also of the tendency of the _ 
inducements themselves to lead to social con- 
trol. Thus, following the traditional anarchist 
position regarding the risks of co-optation 
arising from cooperation with the state, the 
anarchist sector of the Chilean labor movement 
rejected the 1924 law completely. Another 
example is the 1943 law in Argentina, which 
was widely opposed by organized labor. At that 
point, the state was not willing to extend 
sufficient inducements to win the cooperation 
of labor, which rejected the constraints. It is 
noteworthy that the Peronist law of 1945 (see 
above) provided the necessary level of induce- 
ments and was accepted by organized labor, 
despite its similarly high level of constraints. 

These examples suggest that while some 
groups will resist these inducements, the in- 
ducements have, in fact, often served to win the 
cooperation of labor groups and to persuade 
them to accept the constraints. Furthermore, 
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the distinction between inducements and con- 
straints is not merely an analytic point of 
concern only to social scientists, but rather a 
vital political issue in the history of state-labor 
relations in Latin America. 


Different Political Contexts 


Do inducements and constraints occur in 
distinct patterns in different political contexts? 
If so, does the analysis of these different 
patterns contribute to understanding the differ- 
ent settings in which corporatism has appeared? 
To address these questions, we must focus in 
greater detail on specific corporative provisions 
that have typically characterized state-labor 
relations in Latin America. 


An Operationalization of Inducements and 
Constraints. In the context of state-labor rela- 
tions, inducements and constraints of course 
take many forms—including bribery and overt 
repression. Yet many important inducements 
and constraints—such as those conventionally 
referred to in conceptual discussions of corpor- 
atism—are found in labor law, which will be 
used here as a basis for illustrating the interplay 
between these two dimensions. We hardly need 
emphasize that law does not, by itself, reflect 
the full reality of state intervention in labor 
organizations or labor relations. Laws may not 
be applied, or they may be applied differen- 
tially. . 

Yet law is important. It is commonly assert- 
ed by specialists in organized labor in Latin 
America that labor law is indeed one of the 
crucial factors that shape labor movements 
(Miller, 1966, p. 11; Erickson, 1977, p. 29; 
Wiarda, 1976, p. 11; International Labor Of- 
fice, 1961, p. 269; and Valenzuela, 1976, p. 
151). Furthermore, the adoption of laws is a 
major step in the decision process through 
which state intervention in labor representation 
crystallizes. Labor law is a highly visible and 
concrete policy statement around which politi- 
cal battles are fought, won, and lost, and 
around which political support is attracted, 
granted, and withheld. Especially for the years 
in which labor law is promulgated or modified, 
law thus provides a valuable point of reference 
for analyzing the larger political context. Of 
course one must be cautious in using an older 
law which has been left on the books as a basis 
for interpreting the politics of a subsequent 
period. We therefore focus particularly on the 
years in which laws are adopted—though in 
some cases, aS in the interpretation most 
notably of Mexico, long periods of stability of 
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law do point to an important continuity in the 
political context. Despite this caveat, however, 
law provides a useful source of data for the 
comparative analysis of the different approach- 
es to shaping labor organizations and labor 
relations that are grouped together by policy 
makers in this crucial phase of the policy 
process. For the analyst concerned with whe- 
ther different patterns of inducements and 
constraints appear in different political con- 
texts, law thus represents a valuable source of 
data. 

In order to apply the inducement-constraint 
distinction in a comparative/longitudinal analy- 
sis of state-labor relations in Latin America, we 
scored a series of legal provisions corresponding 
to the different elements in standard definitions 
of corporatism discussed above for 20 Latin 
American countries for each year over the 
period 1901 to 1975.6 Under the heading of 
inducements, the scoring focused on provisions 
regarding registration, right of combination, 
monopoly of representation, compulsory mem- 
bership, and subsidy of unions. The heading of 
constraints included provisions regulating col- 
lective bargaining and strikes, other controls on 
demand-making, controls on leadership, and 
provisions for state monitoring and intervention 
in internal union affairs. While these provisions 
obviously do not include all inducements and 
constraints that may appear in labor law, they 
represent a constructive starting point for ana- 
lyzing this distinction.” Statistical analysis of 
these provisions indicated that it was appropri- 
ate to group them into two overall scales that 
reflected the degree to which inducements and 
constraints were present in the labor legislation 
of each country. These scales are used as the 


6We used International Labor Office 1919-1975 
and 1930, as well as a wide variety of other secondary 
sources, for identifying relevant statutes and for 
scoring the statutes. For most of the statutes, the 
original text was consulted as well. 


7The scoring was restricted to labor law as it is 
formally defined in Latin American legal systems. 
Though the discussion does at a few points take into 
consideration other major legal provisions, such as 
states of siege, that may supersede labor law, the 
formal scoring does not attempt to cover all provisions 
relevant to labor organizations. It does not, for 
instance, consider provisions contained in criminal 
codes in the earlier part of this century that were used 
to restrict labor organizations in the period before the 
advent of formal labor legislation. The goal is not to 
provide a definitive assessment of all legal provisions 
relevant to labor organizations, but rather to see if ` 
certain patterns emerge among the provisions that 
have particularly concerned analysts of corporatism. 
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basis of the analysis presented below. Appen- 
dices A and B explain the scoring of these legal 
provisions and the construction of these scales, 


Contrasting Patterns of Change. The distinct 
patterns of change in inducements and con- 
straints in Figure 1 provide a useful starting 
point for exploring the relationship between 
these dimensions and the larger political con- 
text. In Argentina, for instance, one finds a 
volatile pattern of change that reflects frequent 
shifts in the coalitional position of organized 
labor in Argentine politics—as well as, overall, a 
relatively greater emphasis on inducements in 
relation to constraints.8 The dramatic shift to a 
high level of inducements in 1945 has already 
been noted. The context of this shift was the 
effort by Perón to gain the support of the large, 
well-established, and autonomous Argentine la- 
bor movement as he attempted to rise from a 
subordinate position within the military govern- 
ment that came to power in 1943. With the 
help of labor-support, he was elected president 
in 1946, One of Perdén’s most visible acts in his 
attempt to court labor support was the abroga- 
tion of the unpopular 1943 law, which was 
heavily oriented toward constraints. In 1945 a 
Peronist labor law was introduced which in- 
cluded a similar level of constraints but which 
attracted overwhelming labor support in part 
because of the high level of inducements. 
Though Perdn’s most pro-labor period might be 
said to have ended in 1946 and though Peron 
became increasingly preoccupied with curbing 
labor and its demands as early as 1948—49, this 
policy shift proved quite difficult, since Peron 
remained heavily dependent on labor support. 
This combination of dependence on labor and 
concern with restraining its demands is re- 
flected in the more “balanced” addition to 
labor law in 1953. The years following the 
ouster of Peron in 1955 were characterized by 
ongoing shifts in labor law that correspond to 
changes in the political context. For instance, 
in 1956 the anti-Peronist government which 
sought to undermine the dominant Peronist 
segment of the labor movement added con- 
straints and dropped inducements. In 1958 
inducements increased and constraints de- 
creased as Peronists bargained with Frondizi 
over the terms under which they would grant 
him their electoral support. 

The relationship between the state and 


8This discussion of Argentina draws on Kenworthy, 
1970, Ch. 5; Silverman, 1967, pp. 134 ff., 194—210, 
221; Baily, 1967, Ch. 7; and Most, 1978, Ch. 4, 
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organized labor in Brazil has been different 
from that in Argentina, and a different pattern 
of labor law has evolved.? Organized labor has 
been relatively weak in Brazil and played a 
marginal role in the rise to power of Vargas in 
1930. In fact, a major concern of the leaders of 
the “Revolution” of 1930 which brought Var- 
gas to power was to preempt the emerging labor 
movement and the “Bolshevik threat” which its 
connection with the Communist party seemed 
to imply. Once in power, Vargas sought to 
dismantle this labor movement and replace it 
with a state-controlled system of labor repre- 
sentation. Though his labor and welfare policies 
eventually won him the support of much of the 
working class, Vargas was not dependent on the 
working class for political support in the way 
that Perón was in Argentina. Correspondingly, 
within the framework of a more full-blown 
corporatist system, Brazil moved to high levels 
of both inducements and constraints. 

Within this overall pattern, there are interest- 
ing short-term changes in Brazil. The rise in 
influence of anti-corporative, liberal groups in 
the mid-1930s is reflected in a brief reduction 
in the level of inducements. The earlier level 
was restored in 1937, and by 1939, under the 
explicitly corporatist Estado Novo (New State), 
Brazil moved to an even higher level of both 
inducements and constraints. By 1943 the 
Estado Novo was on the defensive and Vargas 
began laying the groundwork for the more 
active electoral support that he would need 
with the introduction of competitive politics 
after 1945. At this point he assumed a more 
populist stance, sponsored a political party to 
mobilize labor support, and introduced a more 
inducement-oriented labor law. The period fol- 
lowing the fall of the Estado Novo in 1945 was 
characterized by shifting power relationships 
which produced, as in Argentina, a “circular” 
pattern of change in law (see Figure 1) as 
provisions for inducements and constraints 
were promulgated and abrogated. For instance, 
after the fall of Vargas in 1945 there was a brief 
reduction of inducements as the new govern- | 
ment sought to undermine the position of the 
dominant sector of the labor movement, which 
was linked politically to Vargas. These provi- 
sions were restored within a few months in the 
face of protests from labor leaders. 

The link between the larger political context 
and the pattern of inducements and constraints 
is clear in other cases as well. In Mexico, the 


2This discussion of Brazil draws on Skidmore, 
1967; Harding, 1973; Schmitter, 1971; and Erickson, 
1977. 
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labor movement has since an early phase of the 
Mexican Revolution been an important, though 
co-opted, actor within the dominant national 
coalition (Brandenburg, 1964; Everett, 1967; 
Stevens, 1974; Purcell, 1975). Correspondingly, 
the first major national labor law in 1931 
placed heavy emphasis on inducements. Since 
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then, labor law, like the dominant political 
coalition itself, has been relatively stable. The 
clearest case of a separate elaboration of con- 
straints and inducements and of a dramatic 
“right-angled” shift from one to the other is 
Peru. Until the late 1950s, Peruvian labor law 
had been shaped by a series of conservative 
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Figure 1. Patterns of Change in Inducements and Constraints, 1901 to 1975 
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governments concerned with curbing the 
powerful, labor-based Apra party. Labor law 
was heavily oriented toward constraints, and 
the 1950 law in Peru was nearer the “high 
constraint/low inducement” corner of the dia- 
gram than any other labor law in Latin Ameri- 
' ca.t0 Starting in 1957, after Apra entered into 
an alliance with the Peruvian elite, there oc- 
curred a series of increases in inducements, with 
little further increase in constraints. Another 
case of a particularly dramatic shift to the 
inducement side is Panama, which until the 
1970s had a constraint-oriented law. In 1971 
the populist/nationalist government of Torrijos 
made a strong appeal for labor support (Latin 
America Political Report, 1970—1971, passim) 
and promulgated a law which decreased the 
level of constraints at the same time that it 
increased inducement provisions to a level as 
high as any in Latin America. 

Though the recent history of Chile saw the 
emergence of a powerful political left that 
enjoyed crucial support from the working class, 
the standard interpretation of the earlier his- 
tory of state-labor relations emphasizes the 
preemptive, co-optive role of the state in 
attempting to create a weak, dependent labor 
movement (Morris, 1966; Peppe, 1971; Angell, 
1972; and Valenzuela, 1976). Correspondingly, 
Chile—like Brazil— followed in this earlier peri- 
od a relatively balanced pattern of inducements 
and constraints and moved to a high level of 
each, In 1973, with the fall of Allende and the 
onset of the violently anti-labor policies of the 
military government, the existing system of 
inducements and constraints was superseded by 
a state of siege and a variety of other legal and 
extra-legal measures, and Chile shifted to a 
system that predominantly involved repression, 
with little use of co-optation during the first 
years of military rule (1.L.0., 1975). This in 
effect involves an extreme movement upward 
and to the left in the diagram. Another example 
of a dramatic shift of this type is Uruguay. 
After many years as the most pluralistic system 
in Latin America with few legal provisions 
relating to labor organizations, Uruguay adopt- 
ed in 1973, in the midst of a severe political 
crisis, a law that had a rough balance of 
inducements and constraints within the frame- 
work of a relatively low overall level of cor- 
poratism. However, state-labor relations have in 
fact been governed almost continuously during 
the violently anti-labor period since 1968 by 
the legal framework of a state of siege (Handel- 
man, 1977, p. 11). 


10This discussion of Peru draws on Sulmont, 1975, 
pp. 188-89, 239; Bourricaud, 1967; and Payne, 1965. 
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Comparisons across Countries. The comparison 
of major laws in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela sheds further 
light on the relationship between the larger 
political context and different patterns of 
inducements and constraints.!1 Four of these 
laws (1924 in Chile, 1931 in Brazil and Colom- 
bia, and 1936 in Venezuela) were for each 
country the first major labor law that legalized 
the trade union movement. These laws were 
adopted by governments that might be called 
“conservative modernizers.” In these cases, a 
multi-class, modernizing coalition came to pow- 
er, but organized labor did not play a critical 
role in building the coalition or providing 
support for it. Instead, the coalition derived its 
legitimacy largely from other sources. These 
labor laws tended to be the vehicle through 
which the government addressed the “social 
question.” These governments sought to limit 
the radicalization of the working class by 
addressing themselves to the worst abuses to 
which this class was subjected and by seeking to 
integrate labor into the established order within 
a framework of substantial emphasis on con- 
straints. This grouping includes the laws pro- 
mulgated under the Liberal party in Colombia, 
which in 1930 came to power after a long 
period of Conservative party rule; Lopez Con- 
treras in Venezuela, who came to power after 
Gomez’s repressive, dictatorial rule; and Vargas 
in Brazil and Alessandri in Chile, both of whom 
came to power at a point when traditional 
oligarchic rule had broken down and become 
discredited. 

These four laws have relatively similar levels 
of inducements and constraints (see Figure 2). 
The laws did not contain as many provisions for 
either inducements or constraints as the later 
laws, and like many early laws placed a greater 
relative emphasis on constraints than on induce- 
ments. Hence they are located above (i.e., on 
the constraint side of) the hypothetical line of 
Telative “balance” in Figure 2 (see note at 
bottom of figure). 


llwe selected the larger, more industrially ad- 
vanced countries of Latin America, in part because 
they represent a coherent group and in part because 
we have analyzed them closely elsewhere (see R. 
Collier, 1978; and D. Collier, 1978). In addition to the 
sources cited above, the discussion in this section 
draws on Ashby, 1967; Blank, 1973; Brown, 1964; 
Caicedo, 1971; Cornelius, 1973; Dix, 1967; Drake, 
1971; Fluharty, 1957; Imaz, 1967; Levine, 1973; 
Martz, 1966; Michaels, 1966; Nunn, 1970; Powell, 
1971; Ruiz, 1976; Spalding, 1977; Stevenson, 1942; 
and Urrutia, 1969. 
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*Parallel lines from upper left to lower right correspond to equal levels of inducements plus constraints. In 
one sense, they could thus be interpreted: as reflecting the “over-all” level of corporatism. The single line from 
lower left to upper right can be used as a basis of reference in interpreting the relative “balance” between 
inducements and constraints. This is not to say that laws which are close to this line are in some substantive 
sense “balanced.” Rather, comparing laws in terms of their distance from this line provides a basis for assessing 


the relative balance between inducements and constraints. 


Figure 2. Inducements and Constraints in Selected Major Laws* 


The second group of cases includes Colom- 
bia and Venezuela at a subsequent point in time 
(1944 and 1946, respectively). Here the labor 
movement was also weak, but the activation of 
labor played a more ceniral role in legitimating 
the dominant coalition. These “populist” coali- 
tions were put together from above by Acción 
Democrática in Venezuela and the pro-labor 


wing of the Liberal party in Colombia. Both of 
these parties sought to create and mobilize an 
organized labor sector, and both were depen- 
dent on labor as an essential support group for 
the government. Correspondingly, the new laws 
in both countries involved primarily the addi- 
tion of new inducement provisions, and both 
countries moved from their earlier position in 
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Figure 2 over to the “balance” line, reflecting a 
greater relative emphasis on inducements in 
relation to constraints. At the same time that 
the addition of inducements is consistent with 
the greater dependence of these governments 
on labor, their level of constraints is consistent 
with the fact that these are far from radical, 
labordominated governments. Rather, they 
were multi-class coalitions dominated by mid- 
dle-sector groups who needed the mobilization 
and support of labor. 

The most inducement-oriented group in- 
cludes Argentina and Mexico, the two countries 
‘which had the strongest labor movements when 
the major laws were promulgated. While the 
populists in Colombia and Venezuela were 
trying to create a labor movement which would 
form a support group for the party, in Mexico 
and Argentina the task was to gain or sustain 
the support of an already existing and relatively 
powerful labor movement. The early political 
strength of organized labor in Mexico grew out 
of the role of the Red Batallions in the Mexican 
Revolution, the ideology and expectations that 
derived from the 1917 Constitution, and the 
subsequent role of labor as a major, though 
co-opted, support group for the early revolu- 
tionary governments. The strength of Argentine 
labor derived from quite different sources. In 
this case, the major law came late—both chron- 
ologically and, even more so, relative to the 
level of industrialization. As a result, when 
Peron appeared on the scene, he faced a labor 
movement which, though subjected to repres- 
sion, had for many years been developing 
autonomous associations. Correspondingly, the 
legal relationships which emerged in these 
contexts in which organized labor was relatively 
strong were different from those in the other 
four countries. One finds relatively low levels of 
constraints and high levels of inducements. 

The final group includes Brazil and Chile, 
which started out—along with Venezuela and 
Colombia—in the group of conservative mod- 
ernizers. Unlike these latter two countries, 
however, Brazil and Chile did not subsequently 
have comparable populist periods in the 
1940s.!2 Instead, they continued and further 


12The analysis of Brazil presented above referred 
to a shift to more populist policies in 1943. However, 
this was hardly comparable to these periods in 
Venezuela and Colombia. Chile likewise had a certain 
type of populist period in the form of the Popular 
Front government which came to power in 1938. 
What distinguishes Brazil and Chile from the other 
cases is the absence of a major mobilization of popular 
sector groups by a centrist party. In the other 
countries, the mobilization of the popular sector 
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elaborated their earlier efforts to co-opt and 
control the labor movement. Correspondingly, 
in terms of both inducements and constraints, 
Brazil and Chile had by the 1940s moved to the 
highest levels in the region. 


Identifying Patterns. On the basis of these 
findings, it is possible to identify recurring 
patterns in the relationship between the poli- 
tical context and different combinations of 
inducements and constraints. Salient features of 
the political context include the degree of elite 
concern with winning the political support of 
organized labor, the degree of concern with 
controlling labor, and the strength and autono- 
my of the labor movement. 

It appears that a higher level of inducements 
and a lower level of constraints tend to occur in 
contexts in which the government seeks to gain 
or retain the political support of labor and in 
which unions are relatively powerful and/or 
autonomous, In these cases labor has a greater 
capacity to resist the imposition of constraints 
and/or the state has a greater need to extend 
inducements in order to gain the support and 
cooperation of labor. 

A higher level of both inducements and 
constraints is more likely in contexts in which 
the government is less concerned with gaining 
labor’s support and more concerned with con- 
trolling labor through creating organizationally 
viable unions that are co-opted by and depen- 
dent on the state. This is often done to preempt 
the emergence of autonomous unions that are 
not dependent on the state. 

A higher level of constraints combined with 
a lower level of inducements tends to appear in 
contexts in which the primary concern of the 
government is with control, to such an extent 
that it does not seek even the passive support 
from organized labor that it may receive in the 
other cases and does not mind risking the 
outright opposition of labor, Rather than rely- 


culminated in a period of “radical populism” in which 
the interests of the popular sectors were championed , 
and the conservative elements (major elite economic 
interests) within the party became alienated and went 
into opposition. The result of such populist periods 
was polarization along class lines. In Brazil and Chile 
the subsequent “populist” periods (at least through 
the 1950s) were quite different, involving a coalition 
of parties based on agreement among party leaders 
rather than a popular sector mobilization by the 
dominant party. Asa result, the party did not move to 
the left in the same way, there was less polarization, 
and conservative interests were generally better served 
during these periods in Brazil and Chile. 
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ing on co-optation, this control is based pri- 
marily on direct constraints on unions and is 
backed by considerable force and repression. 
This pattern is seen in contexts in which labor 
is strong, as when an extremely anti-labor 
government attempts to deactivate and impose 
severe controls on a highly developed labor 
movement. 

Most cases do not, of course, fall at the 
extreme values of either dimension. For the 
numerous intermediate cases, however, this 
discussion of patterns nonetheless points to 
some of the underlying issues that lead coun- 
tries to position themselves at different points 
along these dimensions. 

In summary, whether one considers patterns 
of change within countries or comparisons 
across countries, one may reasonably argue that 
there is an important relationship between 
different patterns of inducements and con- 
straints and different political contexts. Where- 
as with a unitary concept of corporatism one 
could only note changes in the overall level of 
corporatism, this disaggregated approach per- 
mits more differentiated observations and com- 
parisons concerning what the government is 
doing and what is happening to organized labor. 


Conceptualizing State-Society 
Relationships 


We have suggested that recent discussions of 
corporatism have played a central role in the 
renewed effort to discover more adequate ways 
of conceptualizing alternative patterns of state- 
society relations. How does a focus on induce- 
ments and constraints contribute to this larger 
effort? 

First, this focus has the advantage of being 
interactive, of pointing to an implicit or explicit 
bargain or transaction that is struck at a 
particular time, reflecting the existing constel- 
lation of power relationships and the goals of 
relevant actors. This idea of a bargain is not 
intended to imply that the corporatized group, 
such as labor, is always actively involved in a 
formal process of bargaining. In many cases, 
labor is only a passive participant, and the 
degree to which labor is actively involved is 
indeed one of the factors that affects the 
balance that is struck between inducements and 
constraints. 

Second, this interactive approach is dynamic 
in that it encourages the analyst to look for 
patterns of change over time. Once one has 
conceptualized state-group relations in terms of 
a bargain or transaction that reflects the exist- 
ing configuration of power relationships and 
political goals, it become obvious that in the 
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context of changing power relationships and 
changing goals, the terms of the bargain may be . 
renegotiated. This tendency is well illustrated 
by the volatile pattern of change in induce- 
ments and constraints in Argentina noted 
above. 

Third, because the political role of organized 
labor has been treated as a central issue in 
recent efforts to develop broad typologies of 
national political systems in Latin America, the 
distinction between inducements and con- 
straints can make a useful contribution to 
refining these typologies. For instance, authors 
such as O’Donnell (1973, 1978) argue that the 
repressive authoritarian governments which 
have recently emerged in the industrially more 
advanced countries of Latin America represent 
a new type of political system—referred to as 
“bureaucratic-authoritarian.” These systems are 
seen as involving a complex constellation of 
characteristics, including the political and eco- 
nomic “exclusion” of organized labor, i.e., the 
exercise of strong control over both the organi- 
zations and the income of this sector. 

More recent studies have suggested that 
while the concept of bureaucratic-authoritari- 
anism has made a major contribution, a more 
adequate analysis can be achieved if this con- 
cept is disaggregated and important variations 
among its component elements are examined 
separately (D. Collier, 1978; Cardoso, 1979; 
and Kaufman, 1979). The distinction between 
inducements and constraints provides a useful 
starting point for carrying out a disaggregated 
analysis of a crucial feature of bureaucratic-au- 
thoritarianism: the approach adopted for con- 
trolling organized labor. This may be illustrated 
through a comparative discussion of four 
contemporary cases—Brazil, Mexico, Chile, and 
Uruguay—which have been identified as bureau- 
cratic-authoritarian. 

In Brazil, the high-inducements/high-con- 
straints pattern noted in Figure 2 persists, That 
is to say, the state exercises sharp control over 
labor organizations, in important measure 
through attempting to maintain organizational- 
ly viable unions that are co-opted by and 
dependent on the state—but that are of virtual- 
ly no importance as coalition partners for 
the government. Though important periods of 
worker protest in both the late 1960s and late 
1970s threatened this system of control, it has 
been the predominant approach in the post- 
1964 bureaucratic-authoritarian period (Erick- 
son, 1977). Contemporary Mexico has likewise 
been characterized as bureaucratic-authoritarian 
(O'Donnell, 1978), yet the distinct pattern of 
inducements and constraints in Mexico noted in 
Figure 2 persists to the present day. Wage 
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policy has been exclusionary—as reflected in 
the decline in the real income of workers after 
1976. Yet in contrast to the Brazilian pattern, 
organized labor remains a crucial partner in the 
dominant coalition. In exchange for this sup- 
port, major organizational inducements have 
been extended to labor leaders—for instance, in 
the post-1976 period—in order to secure co- 
operation with the wage policies.13 Thus, the 
Mexican system has been characterized as in- 
volving “two carrots, then a stick” (Smith, 
1979, p. 57). Finally, as we indicated in the 
discussion of Figure 1, in Chile and Uruguay 
one finds a still different pattern, involving a 
system of pure constraints. Here, the existing 
labor organizations played no role in the 
support coalition of bureaucratic-authoritarian- 
ism, and there was virtually no reliance—at least 
in the initial period of military rule—on an 
effort to maintain a system of organizationally 
viable, co-opted unions. 

Different combinations of inducements and 
constraints are thus found in these countries, 
and the analysis of the relationship between 
these two dimensions helps to bring into focus 
important differences in the contemporary pat- 
tern of state-labor relations among these four 
cases. The analysis of differences such as these 
can play a useful role in achieving a more 
adequate description and dynamic analysis of 
the emergence and evolution of bureaucratic- 
authoritarianism. 

A fourth issue concerns whether this distinc- 
tion between inducements and constraints may 
be applied to the relationship between the state 
and other types of groups. In light of O’Don- 
nell’s (1977) important argument that corporat- 
ism is “segmental,” in the sense that it means 
different things for different class groups, this 
issue merits attention here. Certain aspects of 
structuring and subsidy are, of course, especial- 
ly salient to labor organizations, and one should 
not assume that the particular inducements 
considered in this article will be equally rele- 
vant to all types of groups. For instance, 
because of the economic position of labor 
unions in society and the organizational re- 
quirements for effectively engaging in strikes 
and collective bargaining, such provisions as 
subsidy, monopoly of representation, and com- 
pulsory membership may be far more relevant 
to unions than to groups such as business 


13See Stefanowicz, 1979. We acknowledge our 
debt to Susan Kaufman Purcell for calling our atten- 
tion to the importance of these measures. It should be 
stressed that these particular inducements were not 
among those included in the scoring for Figure 1. 
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associations. However, though the particular 
inducements—and constraints—relevant to other 
types of associations may vary, it seems likely 
that at a more generic level, the perspective of 
viewing state-group relations in terms of an 
interplay between inducements and constraints 
will be relevant for other types of groups as 
well, 

Fifth, though initially formulated with refer- 
ence to Latin America, this focus on induce- 
ments and constraints can contribute to the 
broader comparative analysis of different pat- 
terns of state-society relationships. This broader 
application may be illustrated by examining the 
relationship between the inducements-con- 
straints distinction and Schmitter’s (1974, 
1977) distinction between “state” corporatism 
and “societal” corporatism. He argues that the 
Latin American cases considered in this article, 
and more generally other cases of corporatism 
in the Third World and Southern, Europe, 
involve state corporatism, in that the corporat- 
ized groups “are created by and kept as 
auxiliary and dependent organs of the state 
which founds its legitimacy and effective func- 
tioning on other bases” (Schmitter, 1974, pp. 
102-03). Schmitter uses the expression societal 
corporatism, by contrast, to describe systems of 
post-pluralist interest representation in ad- 
vanced industrial societies in which corporative 
patterns of state-group relations have emerged 
in contexts in which “the legitimacy and 
functioning of the state [are] primarily or 
exclusively dependent on the activity” of the 
corporatized groups. In the first case, interest 
associations are thus “dependent and pene- 
trated”; in the second case, they are “‘autono- 
mous and penetrative” (1974, pp. 102—03).!4 

The distinction between state and societal 
corporatism involves the same issues of power 
relationships and bases of political support that 
we have used as a basis for distinguishing among 
Latin American cases. Hence, while as a first 
approximation it seems appropriate to charac- 
terize state-labor relations in Latin America as 


14Elsewhere Schmitter seems to point to a some 
what different definition. Whereas on pp. 102—03 he 
stresses these issues of dependency and autonomy, on 
pp. 103-04 he stresses the issue of whether corpora- 
tive provisions are initiated from above or from below. 
The locus of initiative can vary independently from 
the pattern of dependency and autonomy. The ques- 
tion of the locus of initiative is obviously important, 
but within the framework of Schmitter’s discussion it 
appears to be a subordinate issue. We therefore focus 
our analysis on the larger issue of autonomy and 
dependency. 


` 
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‘involving state corporatism, it is useful to go 
beyond this assertion and treat the distinction 
between state and societal corporatism not asa 
‘dichotomy but as a continuum, with some of 
the Latin American cases located at least 
part-way along this continuum toward societal 
corporatism. While Brazil stands out as one of 
the clearest cases of state corporatism, the 
discussion of the interplay between control and 
support in Argentina and Mexico suggest that 
‘these cases, at least during certain periods, are 
nearer to the middle of a state-societal continu- 
‘um. 

~ As one moves beyond the variations within 
Latin America to contexts that involve more 
nearly pure cases of societal corporatism, one 
might expect greater emphasis on inducements 
and less on constraints, since these would 
be contexts in which the state was more 
‘dependent upon the corporatized groups. These 
are commonly situations in which the state 
ratifies patterns of non-competitive interest 
representation that emerged “from below” in- 
volving strong, autonomous interest groups. 
Within the European context, a major induce- 
ment that has appeared in such cases has been 
the opportunity for certain groups to be repre- 
sented on functionally organized, semi-public 
entities such as wage-price councils and eco- 
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nomic planning boards.15 This contrast be- 
tween the patterns of inducements and con- 
straints that one might expect in hypothetically 
“pure” cases of state and societal corporatism is 
reflected in the right side of Figure 3. 

The left side of Figure 3 suggests the 
hypothetical relationship between the other 
two combinations of “extreme” values of in- 
ducements and constraints and other types of 
group representation. High levels of constraints 
and low levels of inducements by definition 
involve a situation of outright control or 
repression of groups—cases of which have al- 
ready been noted above. Low levels of induce- 
ments and constraints involve situations in 
which the state does not attempt to shape 


15Schmitter excluded these entities from his defini- 
tion of corporatism because he observed that they did 
not consistently occur in conjunction with the set of 
characteristics that he defined as corporatist (1974, p. 
94, n. 24). We have likewise excluded them in the 
operationalization presented above, partly for the 
same reason and partly because of the extreme 
difficulty of establishing a reliable scoring procedure 
for such entities. For a discussion of their importance 
within the Latin American setting, see O’Donnell, 
1977. 


State Corporatism 


Low < INDUCEMENTS > High 


Low < CONSTRAINTS > High 


Low < CONSTRAINTS > High 


Low < INDUCEMENTS > High 


Absence of Interest 


Associations, Pluralism, or 
“Spontaneous” Corporatism 





Source: “Compiled by the authors. 


Societal Corporatism 





Figure 3. Hypothetical Relationship between Inducements-Constraints Distinction 
and Broad Types of Group Representation 
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interest politics through these kinds of provi- 
sions aimed at interest associations. This pat- 
tern may correspond to situations in which 
interest associations do not exist, to situations 
of pluralism, or to situations in which pluralism 
may have been eroded “from below” through 
the oligarchic tendencies of group interaction 
but in which the state has not become involved 
in ratifying or reinforcing this erosion of 
pluralism. This is a substantial “residual cate- 
gory,” which reflects the obvious fact that a 
focus on inducements and constraints does not 
allow one to distinguish among all different 
patterns of group representation. This focus 
does, however, provide a useful perspective for 
looking at variations in the state role in group 
representation. 

In addition to stressing the utility of this 
distinction between inducements and con- 
straints, we should note the limitations of this 
perspective as it has been presented here. First, 
the particular operationalization of induce- 
ments and constraints we have proposed is not 
intended to encompass all of the inducements 
and constraints formalized in labor law—not to 
mention those found in other areas of law or 
those not embodied in law at all. The purpose 
of this operationalization is to show that there 
are certain recurring patterns of inducements 
and constraints. The particular scoring of in- 
ducements and constraints presented above is 
not intended to be a definitive assessment of 
these two dimensions. 

Second, the analysis has focused on two 
crucial actors—the state and labor organiza- 
tions. Obviously, other actors are closely in- 
volved in the interplay of inducements and 
constraints that we have analyzed—most im- 
mediately the workers themselves (as opposed 
to labor organizations) and employers. What is 
ultimately called for is a far more complex 
analysis that encompasses, at the very least, all 
four of these actors. Thus, in one context, the 
state may extend important benefits to labor 
organizations to strengthen the position of 
these organizations and of workers vis-à-vis 
employers. In another context, both the state 
and employers may extend inducements to 
labor organizations in order to secure their aid 
in enforcing regressive income policies on the 
workers. At this level, highly complex relation- 
ships may be involved. The goal of the present 
analysis has simply been to propose a concep- 
tual distinction that will make it easier to 
analyze these more complex patterns. 

Finally, this attempt to conceptualize more 
adequately different patterns of state-society 
relations is a building-block in a larger analytic 
effort in another sense as well. A more sharply 
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focused description of these relationships 
should ultimately contribute to a more ade- 
quate explanation of differences among coun- 
tries and change over time within countries. It 
should help to address questions such as: Why 
is the pattern of state-labor relations that 
emerges at the time of the initial “incorpora- 
tion” of organized labor sustained over many 
years in some countries, whereas in others it is 
not? Why have such different systems of labor 
control recently emerged in the context of 
*‘bureaucratic-authoritarianism,” and what are 
the implications of these different systems of 
control for the ability of labor to achieve a 
more favorable distribution of political power 
and economic resources? 

The answers to these questions can help us 
to understand certain anomalies in the long- 
term patterns of change followed by different 
countries. For instance, Figure 2 pointed to 
similarities in patterns of inducements and 
constraints at an earlier point in this century 
between Argentina and Mexico, on the one 
hand, and between Brazil and Chile, on the 
other. Yet in the more recent period, if one 
examines the degree to which different coun- . 
tries have well-institutionalized systems of labor 
control, there appears to be a significant re- 
grouping of cases. It might be argued that 
Mexico and Brazil now have more institutional- 
ized systems of control, whereas Argentina and 
Chile have less well-institutionalized systems of 
control. How does one explain this shift? What 
are the “transformation rules” that account for 
these changing patterns? The analysis of induce- 
ments and constraints will have proved useful if 
it can help to answer questions such as these. 


Appendix A. 
Overview of Legal Provisions 
for Inducements and Constraints 


Inducements 


Registration. The first inducement, both in 
terms of the timing of its appearance in each 
country and in terms of the low level of 
“corporatism” it represents by itself, is the 
registration or official sanctioning of unions by 
the state. This has appeared in every country in 
Latin America. Registration confers specified 
rights, including typically juridical personality 
and the right to represent workers’ interests 
before the employer and before the state. Prior 
to the appearance of registration in each coun- 
try, unions had either been repressed or could 
become legally incorporated.only under general 
legislation concerned with freedom of associa- 
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tion. In some important cases this mode of 
incorporation was not an attractive alternative 
to unions because the unlimited civil liability it 
imposed appeared undesirable in contexts in 
which unions might be held responsible for 
damages incurred during a strike (1.L.0., 1930, 
p. 163). The provisions for official registration 
considered here created a separate type of 
incorporation that was particularly suited to 
the needs of unions. The point at which 
registration first appears is, in most cases, the 
point at which labor law first emerges as a 
distinct body of legislation designed to en- 
courage the formation of worker organiza- 
tions.16 ; 


Right of Combination.!7 These provisions fa- 
cilitate the formation of unions, primarily by 
protecting them from various forms of harass- 
ment by employers. Because they protect the 
right of unions to exist as organizations, these 
provisions might be seen as providing a basis for 
either corporatism or pluralism. However, the 
notion that the state has to intervene actively in 
society in order to make it possible for workers’ 
organizations to exist already takes one beyond 
the vision of interest politics contained in the 
conventional version of pluralism and into the 
sphere of state involvement in shaping interest 
politics that is the focus of our analysis. 


Monopoly of Representation. This involves the 
issue of the degree to which there is an absence 
of competition among unions to represent 
workers in a particular occupational grouping. 
The relevant provisions range from the few 
cases in which several unions within a given 
occupational grouping are allowed to compete 
for members and to bargain with employers to 
the exclusive granting of the right of representa- 
tion to a single union. 


Compulsory Membership. This rarely exists in 
the form of an outright legal requirement that 
all workers must become union members. Ra- 


161, light of the importance of registration, it 
might have been given more than a single point in 
constructing the scales (see Table 1). However, be- 
cause all countries adopted it at a relatively early point 
in the evolution of their labor legislation and because 
no countries rescinded it, this somewhat arbitrary 
choice to give it only one point had little effect on the 
analysis presented below. 


17For a discussion of the “right of combination” 
of workers, as opposed to the “freedom of associa- 
tion” of groups in general, see Bendix (1964, pp. 
80-87). 
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ther, one finds a series of partial approxima- 
tions. Some countries have legal provisions that 
permit collective bargaining agreements to in- 
clude clauses requiring all workers to be union 
members. In other cases there are requirements 
that nonmembers be subject to the same 
authority or obligations as members with regard 
to specific issues. For instance, collective bar- 
gaining agreements may apply to nonmembers 
as well as members, or nonmembers may be 
subject to a dues check-off. 


Subsidy. Worker organizations are of course 
subsidized in a great variety of ways, both 
formal and informal. The provisions of interest 
here are those which involve the state directly 
in helping unions receive a regular source of 
revenue. 


Constraints 


Collective Bargaining and Strikes. Collective 
bargaining over wages and working conditions is 
one of the most important areas of activity and 
demand-making of labor organizations, and the 
strike is labor’s most important weapon. One of 
the most significant types of state control 
involves intervention in collective bargaining to 
avoid class conflict and the disruption of 
economic activity. In recent years the state has 
become involved in setting wages and in decree- 
ing other policies that have removed much of 
the substance of collective bargaining to the 
area of administrative and/or judicial decision. 
This state role has become so complex that it 
was not feasible to score all aspects of it, 
particularly the state role in wage-setting. How- 
ever, the provisions considered in the present 
analysis, which regulate the conditions of 
collective bargaining and the use of the strike, 
represent a large proportion of the important 
regulations in this area, particularly for analyz- 
ing the earlier phases in the emergence of labor 
law in Latin America. 


Other Constraints. A series of additional con- 
straints are commonly found which (a) limit 
the kinds of demands unions may make and the 
kinds of demand-making activities in which 
they may engage; (b) control leadership and 
leadership recruitment with the goal of restrict- 
ing the role of radical political groups, or earlier 
in this century, radical foreign immigrants; and 
(c) give legal sanction to direct state monitoring 
and intervention in internal union affairs. 
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Appendix B. 
Coding and Scaling of Labor Law 


Table 1 presents an outline of the categories 
used in the actual coding. The first step in 
scaling the data generated by this coding 
involved constructing “sub-scales” that cor- 
responded to the nine headings in Table 1. 
Considering first the five subscales concerned 
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with registration, monopoly of representation, 
compulsory membership, subsidy, and control 
of collective bargaining and strikes, one can see 
that there is an inherent ordering among the 
categories under each of these headings and 
that at any given time, each country can 
logically be in only one of the categories under 
each heading. Hence, as they stand, the cate- 
gories under each of these five headings repre- 


Table 1. Outline of Categories Used in Scoring Labor Law 


Inducements 


1. Registration. Countries were scored zero or one according to whether there was a provision for the 


registration of labor unions. 


2. Right of Combination. Countries were scored zero or one according to whether they had each of the 


following provisions: 


a. Employers may not make membership in a union an obstacle for obtaining or retaining employment. 


b. Employers cannot refuse to participate in collective bargaining with a legitimate representative of the 


workers. 


c. Unions may form into federations and confederations. 


d. Employers may not be organizationally involved in unions. 


e, Union leaders have some form of job security. 


3. Monopoly of Representation. An ordered scale was constructed on the basis of the following values: 


0= No provision. 


1= Either multiple, competing unions are allowed to register and to represent members and bargain 
collectively, or there is the single restriction that for the purpose of collective bargaining, competing 


unions must form an inter-association committee. 


2= Competing trade or works unions may exist, but only the largest union among those representing the 


same sector may enter into collective agreements. 


3 = Within a given sector, only singular unions are permitted. 


4 = Prohibition of all unions except for one works union per enterprise. 
4. Compulsory Membership. An ordered scale was constructed on the basis of the following values: 


0 = No provisions. 


1 = Either dues collection (or its equivalent) or collective bargaining agreements apply to both members and 


non-members. 


2= Both dues collection (or its equivalent) and collective bargaining apply to members and non-members. 
3 = Closed shop or union shop clauses are permitted in collective bargaining agreements. 
3.5 = Once a union is legally formed, membership is compulsory. 


4 = Legal requirement of universal membership. 


5. Subsidy. An ordered scale was constructed on the basis of the following values: 


0 = No provision. 
1 = Dues check-off permitted if union requests it. 


2= Dues check-off combined with closed shop provision or compulsory membership, or dues check-off that 


applies to members and non-members. 


2.5 = Some form of on-going, state involvement in the financing of unions, such as the provision in Chile for 
a form of profit-sharing in which a portion of the profits of the enterprise are paid to the union via a state 


agency. 
3 = Syndical tax. 





{continued on next page) 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Constraints 
1. Collective Bargaining and Strikes. An ordered scale was constructed on the basis of the following values. 


= 


0 = No provision. 

1 = Voluntary conciliation and/or arbitration preceding a strike. 

2 = Compulsory conciliation preceding a strike. 

4= Compulsory arbitration to be initiated at a specified time after a strike begins. 
§ = Compulsory arbitration before a strike. 

7 = Strikes outlawed. 


Because there are often special conciliation, arbitration, and strike provisions that apply to the public sector, 
to public services, or to other sectors viewed as crucial to the economy, additional points were added to this 
score as follows: one point if strikes were outlawed in the public sector; one point if strikes were outlawed in 
public services or other “strategic” sectors; half a point if the score for the public sector on the above scale 
was higher than the score for industrial disputes in general (unless it was equal to seven, in which case it got a 
whole point); and half a point if the score for public services or other strategic sectors on the above scale was 
higher than the score for disputes in general (again, unless it was seven). The highest possible score was thus 
nine. 

Other Constraints on Demand-Making. Countries were scored zero or one according to whether they had each 
of the following provisions: 

a. Collective bargaining agreements must be approved in order to be legal. 

b. Political activities of unions prohibited. 

c. Political and/or solidarity strikes prohibited. 

d. Boycotts and/or picketing prohibited. 

e. Calling an illegal strike constitutes grounds for dissolving a union. 


f. Union officials can be removed for calling an illegal strike. 


. Leadership. Countries were scored zero or one according to whether they had each of the following 


provisions: 

a. Salaries of union officials regulated. 

b. Union officers must be workers in the occupational grouping which their union represents. 

c. Union leaders must meet citizenship and/or residence requirements. 

d. Political activists associated with certain political parties or ideologies are excluded from union office. 


Internal Governance. Countries were scored zero or one according to whether they had each of the following 
provisions: 


a. The state can audit union financial records. 

Expenditures of union funds regulated. 

State official may attend union meetings. 

State authorized to assume direct control of unions (to “intervene” them). 


State may dissolve unions. For this crucial provision a score of zero was assigned if there was no provision; 
a score of one if it could be done by judicial decision only; and a score of two if it could be done through 
a more discretionary administrative or combined administrative and judicial decision. A further point was 
added if the permissible causes for dissolution went beyond narrow procedural criteria to include broader 
political criteria. The maximum possible score for this trait was thus three. 


b. 
C. 
d. 
e 





sent unidimensional scales. 18 


headings—right of combination, other con- 





The provisions under the remaining fou 

p PeT B SOUT p. 646) of assigning slightly different intervals on the 
basis of a substantive interpretation of the relative 
“distance” between the different provisions. If slightly 
different choices were made regarding these weight- 


18For three of these five scales (see Table 1) we 
followed the practicé recommended by Tufte (1969, 


ings, or if no weightings were used, it did not 
significantly change the results of the scaling analysis. 
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straints on demand-making, leadership, and 
internal governance—are not inherently mutual- 
ly exclusive. Rather, it is logically possible for 
any one country to have several of the provi- 
sions simultaneously. Guttman scaling was 
therefore used to discover if cumulative, uni- 
dimensional scales were present. The provisions 
did in fact follow a Guttman scale pattern,!? 
and for each of the scales each nation was given 
a score according to the number of provisions 
in the scale that it possessed. 

The relationships among these nine subscales 
were then analyzed to determine the degree to 
which it was statistically appropriate to form an 
overall index of inducements and of con- 
straints. On the basis of cluster and factor 
analysis we concluded that there were strong 
associations both among the five subscales 
under the inducement heading and among the 
four subscales under the constraint heading, 
and that it was therefore appropriate to group 
the scales in this way.2° Aggregate measures of 


19Guttman scale analysis was selected as a tech- 
nique for aggregating the component elements of these 
subscales because of an important property of these 
elements that was quickly evident from an inspection 
of the data. It was clear that while some of the 
elements were “easier,” in that they appeared earlier 
and in more countries, others were “‘harder,” in that 
they appeared later and in fewer countries. This 
resulted in a “non-linear” pattern of relationships 
among the elements that made statistics such as 
product-moment correlations or tau less appropriate. 
The question remained, however, as to how regular 
this ordering from “easier” to “harder” in fact was. 
This is precisely the question addressed by Guttman 
scale analysis. The elements involved in the four 
subscales under consideration here do, in fact, followa 
fairly regular Guttman scale pattern. The coefficients 
of reproducibility are in all cases above .92 and the 
coefficients of Guttman scalability are above .8 for 
two of the scales, .72 for the third, and .63 for the 
fourth. 


20The cluster analysis was based on the coefficient 
gamma, which was deemed appropriate because of the 
“nonlinear” property of the relationships referred to 
above in the discussion of Guttman scale analysis. 
Among the inducements subscales the mean value of 
gamma was .82, with the lowest coefficient being .74. 
Among the constraints subscales the mean value was 
.80, with the lowest coefficient being .69. Though the 
data do not meet all of the assumptions of factor 
analysis, it is useful to note as well the findings derived 
from this technique because the percent of variance 
explained by the first general factor provides a 
convenient summary of the degree to which a set of 
items go together. For the inducements subscales, the 
first general factor (using the principal factor method 
with iteration) explained 73 percent of the variance, 
with the lowest loading being .74. For the constraints 
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inducements and constraints were then derived 
on the basis of these analyses.? ! It should be 
noted that the composite scales of inducements 
and constraints are themselves strongly cor- 
related (.84). Hence, it would also be meaning- 
ful to form an additional composite scale that 
combines all nine subscales which could be 
teferred to as an overall measure of “corporat- 
ism.” In any particular analysis, whether one 
analyzes the two dimensions separately or 
together thus depends on the theoretical con- 
cerns of the study. In the present article, our 
goal is to discover whether interesting patterns 
emerge if these two logically distinct dimen- 
sions are treated separately, and therefore we 
have employed them as separate indices. 
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Criticism, Cynicism, and Political Evaluation: 
A Venezuelan Example 
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Political trust and political efficacy are concepts currently undergoing considerable discussion 
and revision. The discussion of voting behavior in Campbell et al. (1954), Almond’s and Verba’s 
(1965) version of the participation hypothesis, Gamson’s (1968) trust-efficacy hypothesis, and 
Verba’s and Nie’s (1972) standard socioeconomic model represent quite distinet and contrasting 
Stages in the treatment of these concepts, but share some assumptions requiring additional 
discussion and clarification. One of these pertains to treatment of political criticism, measured with 
low scores of trust in government, as political cynicism. This is not so much an operational or 
methodological question as a theoretical framework that has never had much to say about the role 
of criticism in contemporary democratic societies. This essay proffers a case in which, high levels of 
interpersonal distrust and high levels of government criticism notwithstanding, it is possible to 
make this basic distinction. Path analyses of data from a national-sample survey show that criticism 
is triggered by predominantly political orientations, while cynicism is a rigidified form of criticism 
inseparable from the social circumstances of individuals. In addition, the evidence suggests that the 


sense of political efficacy does not play the pivotal role assigned to it in the literature. 


Discussions of political criticism seldom take 
into account the context in which individuals 
relate to the political system. Instead, the 
paradigm dominating the literature until recent- 
ly (Almond and Verba, 1965; Campbell et al., 
1954) assumed that political criticism is part of 
a cluster of attitudes characterized by political 
apathy, low “trust in government,” and a low 
“sense of political efficacy” (see Balch, 1974, 
p. 2 on Campbell et al., 1960; Verba and Nie, 
1972). Criticism of political institutions was 
believed to originate in a marginal socioeco- 
nomic status which obscures or prevents clear 
understanding of the workings of the political 
system, or in a very atypical pattern of sociali- 
zation which, coupled with somewhat exotic 
ideological orientations, considerably distort an 
individual’s perception of the system. There- 
fore, criticism has been treated as a symptom of 
individual frustration, and not as a result of 
shortcomings in the performance of the politi- 
cal system which may be perceived by individu- 
als, Whether conceived in terms of the “‘partici- 
pation hypothesis” (Almond and Verba, 1965; 
Verba and Nie, 1972), or of the “‘trust-efficacy 
hypothesis” (Gamson, 1968; Fraser, 1970; Sel- 


The research for this article was made possible by 
the generosity of the National Science Foundation 
(grants SOC—75—-17518 and GS—38050). I am in- 
debted to John Booth, G. Bingham Powell, Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari and Mitchell Seligson for their 
comments and criticisms of a previous version of this 
article. The weaknesses remaining have been self-in- 
flicted by the author. 


igson, 1977), the tendency has been to treat 
political criticism as uninformed (Converse, 
1964) or subversive (Lane, 1962).! 

Recent efforts to evolve more sophisticated 
measures of ‘sense of political efficacy” (Selig- 
son, 1978), to evaluate the validity and reliabili- 
ty of the traditional measures of the sense of 
efficacy (Asher, 1974; Balch, 1974; McPherson 
et al., 1977), and to discuss the conceptual and 
practical implications of the decline of trust 
and efficacy scores in the United States (Miller, 
1974; Citrin, 1974; and Niemi, 1975) suggest 
that a revision of the dominant paradigm is 
afoot. However, most of these contributions are 
concerned with attitudes assumed to accom- 
pany criticism, and not with criticism itself. 

This essay is an attempt to introduce a new 
element into the ongoing revision, namely, the 
distinction between criticism (from Webster’s: 
“judging with knowledge and propriety”) and 
cynicism (again from Webster’s: faultfinding, 
captious criticism). In trying to establish this 
distinction, I will treat both as aspects of 
political evaluation, albeit with different causal 
origins. More specifically, I interpret the evi- 
dence to be presented and discussed as showing 
that cynicism originates in the social circum- 
stances of individuals, while criticism has expli- 
citly political origin. The ability to make this 
distinction would, or perhaps should, have 


lEven Lane, who thought that ordinary citizens 
may come to the conclusion that the government is 
untrustworthy, treats political criticism as political 
alienation (1962, p. 473). 
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theoretical relevance in evaluating ‘‘the interac- 
tion between citizen and government ... that 
democratic institutions become in practice” 
(Converse, 1975, p. 87). More importantly, the 
distinction should enable us to take political 
criticism out of the subversive context to which 
it has been relegated, and to facilitate interpre- 
tation of the functions of criticism in con- 
temporary democratic societies (Inglehart, 
1977, pp. 303—07). 

In choosing the case of Venezuela to illus- 
trate the distinction, I am not simply making 
opportunistic use of data collected there, ina 
national sample survey of 1,521 individuals 
interviewed in the fall of 1973.2 To be sure, in 
using Venezuela I have a little more latitude to 
try to add a new outside element to a discus- 
sion taking place among students of public 
opinion in the United States. I can put some 
distance between this presentation and that 
discussion, pretending that I am dealing with a 
different case, However, the substantive issues 
remain the same, the items that measure criti- 
cism and cynicism for the Venezuelan case are 
essentially the same traditional measures of 
political trust and sense of efficacy found in the 
literature,3 and the high levels of public criti- 
cism found in Venezuela demand a careful 
methodological treatment. 


Context and Case: 
Political Criticism in Venezuela 


Venezuela boasts a democratic regime an- 
chored by a multiparty system dominated by 
the Social Christian (COPEI) and the Social 
Democratic (AD) parties. In the last three 
elections of 1968, 1973, and 1978, the incum- 


2For a description of the research design of the 
study and the characteristics of the sample utilized, 
see Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


3 There is no question that extant measures of trust 
and efficacy could use some improvement. I am aware 
that Converse suspects the dimensionality of the scale 
of sense of political efficacy since the “voting is the 
only way” item no longer scales with the other three 
(1972). For the Venezuelan data to be utilized here, 
the four-item battery of efficacy items did not scale. 
Following Balch (1974, pp. 22—26) the items in “pair 
B,” “government officials don’t care” and “people like 
you have no say” were combined with two items 
dealing with the perceived influence (present and in 
the near future) of the respondent’s reference group 
(people like yourself). Therefore, even though I use 
traditional items purported to measure the sense of 
political efficacy, I am sensitive to the problems 
discussed in the literature concerning the validity and 
reliability of the items. 
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bent party has lost the presidential race and 
power has been transferred without incident. 
The Left is not persecuted by “death squads” 
operating under official protection; instead, the 
Left is represented in Congress by three dif- 
ferent parties which seek to transform “the 
establishment” by constitutional means. The 
reality of turnover is not lost on the electorate. 
Support for the institution of elections is very, 
very high and since 1958, when the present 
democratic regime was inaugurated, voting 
turnout has hovered around 90 percent (Martz 
and Baloyra, 1976, pp. 46—47, 281). 

In Venezuela, democratic governments have 
done a better job than military regimes in 
maximizing fiscal revenues and allocating these 
resources to the development of the country’s 
human and natural resources (Baloyra, 1974; 
Hanson, 1977; Kuczynski, 1977). However, 
there is great discontent with the performance 
of the managers of the regime. Many citizens 
find fault with the regime’s policies, with the 
role of parties and politicians in the political 
process, and with the performance of the 
bureaucracy, although this criticism falls con- 
siderably short of generating support for a 
return of the military to power (Martz and 
Baloyra, 1976, 1976, pp. 48—51). 

The fact that the Venezuelan democratic 
regime is able to function in a context of 
substantial public criticism suggests that such 
criticism is not so destructive, for if a relatively 
fragile and young regime can cope with critical 
opposition, then there is reason to believe that 
more institutionalized regimes can cope with 
highly critical, mobilized electorates. Therefore, 
as Citrin (1974) has suggested, it is not just the 
incidence of criticism—or cynicism, as he calls 
it—but, in addition, that organizational alterna- 
tives are available to critics. In Venezuela there 
are such alternatives. 

However, it could be argued that the high 
levels of political criticism found in Venezuela, 
which is after all one of the more democratic 
and open societies of Latin America, are the 
result of cultural nuances and individual 
psychological states. For example, levels of 
interpersonal trust are very low in Venezuela. 
Most respondents in the 1973 sample believed 
that one should “peel the eye” instead of 
trusting others, that people mind their own 
business and are not helpful, and that if one is 
careless, others take advantage.4 Scaling these 
responses with Guttman criteria, one finds that 


[The percentage of respondents proffering these 
opinions are 91, 82 and 84 percent, respectively. 
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75 percent of the public belongs in the highest 
category of what has to be treated as a measure 
of interpersonal distrust. In addition, Venezu- 
elan political culture has been described as 
imbued with a generalized sense of distrust and 
suspicion which lend it a paranoid character 
(Silva Michelena, 1970, p. 240). 

These characteristics of the Venezuelan poli- 
tical context could, according to this alternative 
interpretation, explain why 56 percent of the 
public are very critical or critical of the policies 
of the democratic regime, why 49 percent are 
very critical of party politicians, and why 52 
percent gave very low marks to the incumbent 
Christian Democratic administration.5 The rea- 
soning here would be that the high levels of 
criticism found in Venezuela are simply a 
reflection of generalized individual distrust 
which predisposes the Venezuelan public to 
adopt a very cynical perspective toward the 
political process. Therefore, cultural and 
psychological factors are the main determinants 
of the high levels of dissatisfaction found in 
Venezuela. By contrast, the interpretation fol- 
lowed in this article is that one should dif- 
ferentiate between cynicism and criticism in 
order to make such an appraisal, and that if one 
is to find any guidance in the literature con- 
cerning this distinction, one should attribute 
greater importance to the impact of cultural 
and psychological factors on cynicism, since 
political criticism is the result of predominantly 
political factors. 


Criticism and Cynicism.in Venezuela 


One way to make a distinction between 
cynics and critics is by their responses to 
statements containing sweeping generalizations. 
One can phrase items in a manner in which 
both the item and the individual are on the 
underlying attitudinal continuum. By phrasing 
items in a very extreme fashion one overspills 
the underlying attitudes and there is no one-to- 
one correspondence between response cate- 
gories and the attitudinal continuum (Torger- 
son, 1957, p. 305). Other items measuring 
similar attitudes with less extreme language 
yield categories which can be ordered, assigning 
their boundaries to positions on the underlying 
continuum; by assigning the subjects to the 
ordered combinations of these boundaries one 


5¥For additional information concerning levels of 
dissatisfaction about different aspects of the political 
process in Venezuela, see Baloyra and Martz (1979, 
pp. 52—55). 
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builds a cumulative, unidimensional Guttman 
scale (Torgerson, 1957, pp. 302-04). One 
could identify critics as those respondents in 
intermediate Guttman-scale categories of mea- 
sures of political evaluation and cynics as those 
who are in the more negative categories of such 
measures. In addition, cynics would be more 
likely to agree with extreme, maximum-proba- 
bility items which cannot be fitted into Gutt- 
man scales. 

Political criticism is fneasured with four 
Guttman scales. The first deals with criticism of 
the incumbent administration and includes 
opinion about the impact of administration 
policies on (1) “people like yourself,” and (2) 
on the respondent’s immediate family; (3) the 
sympathy felt by the respondent toward presi- 
dent Rafael Caldera; and (4) opinion about 
whether the administration of a different party 
could do a better job solving the nation’s 
problems. A second Guttman scale measures 
criticism of the policies of the democratic 
regime from the standpoint of (1) whether the 
democratic governments of the last 15 years 
(1958—1973) have been beneficial to Venezu- 
ela, (2) whether they have spent public monies 
judiciously or have wasted them, (3) whether 
they have served the public interest or the 
interests of very powerful groups, and (4) 
whether. they have been staffed with honest 
people or crooks. Criticism of the role of 
politicians is treated with a Guttman scale 
incorporating opinion about whether politicians 
(1) “worry about the problems of people like 
yourself,” (2) “strive to solve the country’s 
problems,” (3) “perform a job of great benefit 
to the community,” and (4) “talk much and do 
nothing.” Finally, criticism of the institution of 
elections is measured with a Guttman scale 
which posits whether (1) ‘voting is a very 
important factor in politics,” (2) “elections are 
necessary in order to have a democracy,” (3) 
“elections force the government to worry about 
people’s problems,” and (4) “elected officials 
worry about the problems of the people who 
elected them.” These four scales representing 
four different modes of political criticism will 
also be considered globally, combined into a 
composite index of political criticism. The 
distribution of respondents along the categories 
of the four scales of political criticism are 
reproduced in Table 1, below, together with the 
coefficients of reproducibility and scalability ‘of 
each of the scales. 

Political cynicism is measured with items 
gathering more extreme reactions to the poli- 
tical process. Although related to the continua 
of criticism, these items can and must be dealt 
with separately. For the data at hand none of 
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the following items could be scaled with Gutt- 
man criteria: opinion about how frequently 
government officials make appropriate deci- 
sions, opinion about the capacity of govern- 
ment officials (bureaucratic competence), opin- 
ion about how much attention government 
officials pay to ordinary citizens (bureaucratic 
indolence), the belief that government would 
be better off without (the interference of) 
politicians, and the belief that parties only care 
about (winning) elections. These statements 
invite agreement with very cynical propositions, 
even in the very critical context of Venezuela, 
and seem to point to the conclusion that 
politics is a big waste of time. They will be 
treated as a composite index of cynicism, 
derived from a linear combination of the 
standardized scores of the, five measures. Inter- 
item and scale-item correlations for the stan- 
dardized scale of political cynicism are pre- 
sented in matrix form in Table 2, below. 
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Efficacy and Criticism 


Most versions of the participation hypothesis 
treat the sense of political efficacy as a result of 
socialization experiences, including those re- 
flected on the social circumstances of the 
individual and those stemming from contacts 
with public officials. The path diagram pre- 
sented in Figure 1 deals with this aspect of the 
participation hypothesis. Sense of political ef- 
ficacy appears to be determined, primarily, by 
the social circumstances of individuals and by 
one mode of political criticism—namely, criti- 
cism of government policies. The model sug- 
gests that upper-status individuals feel more 
efficacious, subject to some deflation as a result 
of aging. On the other hand, higher levels of 
criticism found among lower-strata individuals 
seem to decrease their sense of efficacy even 
further. 


Table 1. Guttman Scale Measures of Political Criticism 





Adjusted Frequencies Coefficients of: 
Missing Very Reproduci- Scal- 
Scates of Cases Low Low Moderate High ility ability 
Criticism of the Incumbent 
Administration 78 18.1 30.3 38.7 12.7 91 65 
Criticism of the Policies of 
the Democratic Regime 299 23.6 20.0 27.0 29.4 90 67 
Criticism of the Role of 
Politicians 149 25.5 20.5 19.5 34.5 89 .70 
Criticism of the Institution 
of Elections 142 43.7 29.7 18.6 6.2 94 -73 
Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 
Table 2. Composite Index of Political Cynicism 
Incom- Scale- 
petence Indolence Parties Politicians Item 
Government (always) fails to do what 
is right (29.7) 23 21 25 14 -52 
Bureaucratic incompetence (27.7) 15 .22 23 63 
Bureaucratic indolence (78.5) 22 22 57 
Parties only concerned with winning 
elections (70.9) 24 .60 
Government better off without 
politicians (60.8) .56 


Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent the percentage of respondents expressing agreement with the most cynical 
option offered in the statements described in the text. All other figures are Pearson’s correlation coefficients and 


are significant at the .01 level. 


1979 


But, shouldn’t the sense of efficacy deter- 
mine criticism, instead of the other way 
around? In Venezuela, the sense of political 
efficacy depends on the individual’s social 
circumstances and position in the life cycle; 
there is nothing unique about this. However, 
the sense of efficacy seems to depend also on 
the individual’s evaluations of the policies of 
the incumbent administration independently of 
the former. Notice that the introduction of 
controls does not decrease the magnitude of the 
original correlation between sense of efficacy 
and criticism (—.26, at the bottom of Figure 1). 
Obviously, the sense of efficacy fluctuates with 
the level of criticism of the incumbent govern- 
ment regardless of one’s age or social standing. 
Thus the degree to which individuals feel that 
they can influence the government is not a 
reflection of class ethos (optimistic/ pessimistic) 
or generational perspective alone but also of 
one’s evaluation of what the government is 
doing. 

In the United States power is fragmented 
and individuals may acquire a sense of political 
efficacy with greater ease since there are more 
levels of government wielding effective power. 
In Venezuela, where power is more concen- 
trated in the national executive, it may be more 
difficult to derive a sense of efficacy from 
contacts with public officials who do not have 


Generation 


—.26 
oN Criticism of the = a 
Policies of the 
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so much power after all. Whatever the real 
import of the differences in context between 
the two countries, it is clear that in Venezuela 
an individual’s sense of efficacy springs from a 
baseline of class experiences and maturation, 
subject to fluctuations produced by the indivi- 
dual’s evaluation of the performance of the 
government. More importantly, the sense of 
political efficacy appears as subject to change as 
any other attitude, although constrained by the 
factors described above. 

Additional evidence suggests that it is more 
appropriate to treat the sense of efficacy as 
dependent on criticism rather than the other 
way around. Involved here is the question of 
whether the sense of efficacy increases one’s 
level of satisfaction with the system and also 
individual allegiance to the system as suggested 
by Almond and Verba (1965, p. 191). These 
propositions are tested with the path diagrams 
presented in Figure 2. 

It should be emphasized that, with the 
exception of the model involving criticism of 
administration policies, sense of political ef- 
ficacy was included among the set of possible 
explanatory factors (or “dependent variables”) 
used for ail models. However, sense of political 
efficacy does not appear in any of the models 
presented in Figure 2, which inventories the 
more relevant sources of these different modes 


2 or a. i 
—.15° Sense of Za 






Political Efficacy (%4) 


Incumbent Administration 


Source; Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: In this and subsequent figures I follow the rules of graphic representation for path analytic models, 
discussed by Kim and Kohout in Nie et al. (1975, pp. 389-92). All paths from exogenous (independent) 
variables to the dependent variable are standardized (beta) regression coefficients. All paths between exogenous 
variables are zero-order product-moment (Pearson’s) correlation coefficients. Curved lines without arrows 
represent non-causal covariation. Disturbance (error) terms (£,) are calculated for the lowest-order variable only. 
For simplification, nonsignificant and/or theoretically uninteresting relationships are not always represented. 
; pOriginally 35 
Originally — 26 

“Originally —.01* 

*Not significant 

N= 629 


Figure 1. Sources of Sense of Political Efficacy in the Venezuelan Electorate 
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of political criticism. The first three models 
deal with the relationship between efficacy and 
evaluation of the performance of three dif- 
ferent political actors: the incumbent admini- 
stration, the regime, and the party politicians. 
The fourth model taps one aspect of system 
allegiance, measured by evaluation of the insti- 
tution of elections. 

The models do not completely rule out the 
possibility of a causal effect of the sense of 
efficacy on modes of political criticism. How- 
ever, they suggest that sense of political effica- 
cy is not a relevant causal agent of criticism. On 
the other hand, the impact of one or another 
mode of political criticism on the sense of 
efficacy should not be exaggerated: only one of 
the four aspects of criticism examined in Figure 
2 could be included in the model presented in 
Figure 1. Once the impact of the three causal 
factors included therein is accounted for, other 
modes of political criticism are trivial or irrele- 
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vant. One other related point should not be 
overlooked: given the difficulties encountered 
by those trying to measure the reality bases of 


The zero-order correlations between those modes 
of criticism and efficacy are not very robust. Ex- 
pressed as Pearson’s rs they are: —.07 for regime 
criticism, —.01 for criticism of elections, and —.14 for 
criticism of politicians, respectively. I am aware of 
Paige’s (1971) contention that traditional measures of 
efficacy are “contaminated” by the individual’s per- 
ception of government performance. This is precisely 
the point; the relationship exists where it should and, 
apparently, nowhere else. In the Venezuelan case it is 
an entirely reasonable assumption for a member of an 
opposition party to make that it will not be very easy 
to influence government policy. Looking at the 
Mexican case, Coleman and Davis conclude that it is 
evaluation of regime performance, and not socioeco- 
nomic status, that determines one’s sense of efficacy 
(1976, p. 203). 
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the sense of political efficacy (Weissberg, 
1975), one could attempt to measure them 
indirectly, by looking at the separate causal 
effect of different modes of political criticism 
on an individual’s sense of efficacy. Obviously, 
this would require an attempt to break down 
that overall sense of efficacy into its more 
specific components.’ Then one could try to 
relate criticism and the sense of efficacy to the 
same kinds of political objects and, by implica- 
tion, to the mode of participation which could 
serve as an empirical base for the individual’s 
attempt to influence, and his/her subsequent 
evaluation of its success. 

Further inspection of the path models pre- 
sented in Figure 2 suggest that political factors 
predominate among the causal antecedents of 
the four modes of political criticism. Party 
preference, political self-image, and ideological 
tendency appear to be relatively constant influ- 
ences, On the other hand, an individual!’s social 
circumstances do not appear to have a gen- 
eralized impact since they are detectable in 
only one of the models, linking social stratifica- 
tion to criticism of the incumbent administra- 
tion. The impact of this socioeconomic factor is 
relevant, but limited to one mode of criticism. 
Among the cultural factors which could predis- 
pose Venezuelans to display critical attitudes 
about politics and the political process, inter- 
personal distrust appears in only one of the 
models, while the impact of community of 
residence is restricted to criticism of the institu- 


7One notable innovation popularized by Verba and 
Nie (1972) is the idea of participatory modes. Since 
the literature on “civic attitudes” attempts to relate 
these to participation, it is surprising that not much 
has been done to determine the dimensionality, that is 
the modes of these civic attitudes. Noteworthy excep- 
tions are Balch (1974), Converse (1972), Coleman and 
Davis (1976), Muller (1970), and Seligson (1978). 
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tion of elections. Finally, if one keeps an eye 
on the signs of the paths and the specific coding 
categories of the exogenous variables of the 
different models, one observes that the identity 
of the critics remains relatively constant across 
the different modes. Apolitical persons, inde- 
pendents, persons of leftist ideological tenden- 
cies, and sympathizers with leftist parties are 
more critical regardless of the object being 
evaluated. 

Given the modal right-of-center orientation 
of the Venezuelan electorate (Baloyra and 
Martz, 1979, pp. 110—11) and the fact that 
Venezuelan politics can be described as a party 
system (Levine, 1973, p. 8), it is hard to 
imagine how the system could change in order 
to accommodate leftist and apolitical critics, 
On the other hand, they do not seem to be 
critical of the same kinds of objects since an 
individual’s overall political orientation (politi- 
cal self-image) appears to be relevant in connec- 
tion with politicians and elections, while the 
ideological motive extends to the outcomes of 
the regime as well. Somewhat more disturbing 
is that those who are more critical of the 
institution of elections include the young and 
the urbanites. One has to speak of erosion here 
since Venezuela is a predominantly young and 
urban country and becoming more so. There- 
fore, this may become a much more serious 
problem. 

Even though we have emphasized disaggre- 
gating criticism into separate modes, it would 
be useful to repeat the analysis using a. measure 
that will combine all the different modes. This 
would facilitate comparison with other findings 
reported in the literature, and would help 


‘validate and summarize the foregoing discus- 


sion. The model presented in Figure 3 uses a 
measure of criticism based on a linear combina- 
tion of the standardized scores of the four 
modes of criticism discussed thus far. Inter- 
scale correlations are sufficiently low to pre- 


Table 3. Correlations among Measures of Criticism 


Scale (X6) Regime Elections Politicians 
Administration 58 32 14 26 
Politicians -70 35 41 - 
Elections -65 29 - ~ 
Regime -> 68 - - - 


Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: All values are Pearson’s correlation coefficients, significant at the .01 level. Sample'size is 661 for all 
computations. 
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clude the assumption of cumulativeness among 
the four, as suggested by the data presented in 
Table 3. 

Ideological tendency appears to have the 
strongest impact on this aggregate measure of 
criticism (X6), followed by that of nominal 
party sympathy and of political self-image. 
When contrasted with the models presented 
before, this abbreviated model of political 
criticism affords no loss of information; once 
again we find voters of leftist ideological 
tendencies, sympathizers of leftist parties, and 
apolitical individuals to be more critical in an 
overall, aggregate sense. However, in spite of 
their limited impact which-was confined to 
only one of the modes, both interpersonal 
distrust and social inequality are included in the 
model of Figure 3. 

Two types of criticism appear implicit in the 
model. One is political and has little to do with 
social condition or interpersonal distrust. This 
is a type or mode of criticism following 
predominantly political considerations, This po- 
liticized criticism appears relatively indepen- 
dent of social or cultural influences and re- 
sponds primarily to ideological and partisan 
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considerations. It contrasts with the other type 
or mode, which originates in levels of interper- 
sonal distrust found in the society as well as in 
social inequalities. 1 am tempted to call it social 
protest but the label may be a bit premature. 
However, it does not appear to be an artifact of 
the style of analysis since it seems reasonable to 
assume that the less specific the object of 
criticism, the more salient factors like distrust 
and social condition are going to be. One 
practical implication of this finding is that 
measures of “diffuse support” for a regime may 
tend to exaggerate the importance of the social 
bases of political criticism. 


Political Cynicism 


The point of departure for a contrast be- 
tween political criticism and political cynicism 
ought to treat the former as a necessary but 
insufficient condition for the latter: all cynics 
are critical but not all critics are cynical. In 
addition, cynics, or better yet, level of cynicism 
among the electorate, are beyond the con- 
straining influence of ideological or partisan 
considerations, as suggested by the model pre- 
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Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 
Note: All paths leading to political criticism are fourth-order partial betas. 


Magnitudes of the original zero-order (Pearson’s) correlation coefficients between political criticism and: 


Class Image = —.12 

Interpersonal Distrust = .17 
Ideological Tendency = —.29 
Political Self-Image = .25 
Nominal Party Preference = ~.29 


Not Represented: 


Distrust and Nominal Party Preference = —.09 
Distrust and Ideological Tendency = —.01* 
Class Image and Party Preference = .00 

Class Image and Political Self-Image = —.04* 
Class Image and Ideological Tendency = —.06* 


Ideological Tendency and Political Self-Image = ~.09 


*Not significant 
N=666 . 
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sented in Figure 4, which combines the stan- 
dardized scores of the five measures of cynicism 
(X7) introduced earlier in the discussion. In this 
model, there is a bifurcation of causal paths 
somewhat similar to that discussed for cri- 
ticism, but the partisan element.is missing from 
the explanation. Stratification, interpersonal 
distrust, and ideological tendency appear more 
conspicuously with political self-image as the 
fourth exogenous variable. 

This configuration identifies one basic 
source whose impact is independent of all 
others. Notice the lack of any difference in the 
magnitudes of the zero-order and partial betas 
between social stratification and cynicism. Ob- 
viously, the impact of stratification on cynicism 
is independent of any other source. A similar 
situation was observed for the relationship 
between class images and political criticism 
depicted in Figure 3. There the indirect effects 
of social inequality follow a more tortuous 
route toward criticism, although they are much 
less than the effects of stratification on cym- 
icism. The contrast between the two models is 
instructive in that it gives some latitude to the 
assumption that criticism and cynicism do not 
result from lack of empathy, inadequate infor- 
mation, distrust, or pure misunderstanding. 
These kinds of influences are present and 
detectable but do not preempt the explanatory 
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contribution of other factors. For example, 
level of information correlates very weakly with 
cynicism (Pearson’s r = .02) and not at all with 
criticism (r = 0). 

Precisely what is the contribution of those 
other factors? The sign of the path from 
ideological tendency to cynicism suggests that 
the latter is more characteristic among the Left. 
Once the effects of stratification and interper- 
sonal distrust are accounted for, the magnitude 
of the partial beta for ideological tendency goes 
up, declining slightly with the addition of 
political self-image to the model. Yet political 
self-image and stratification are not related 
(Pearson’s r=—.04), while the indirect path 
from the latter to cynicism changes sign. 
Apparently none of the strata is unique in its 
mixture. of party sympathizers, independents 
and apolitical persons; the upper strata are less 
distrustful and less rightist, and also less cyni- 
cal. But if neither ideological tendency nor level 
of interpersonal distrust can alter the magni- 
tude of the direct path from stratification to 
cynicism, what is one to make of lower-class 
cynicism? 

The answer seems to lie with the parties 
which may play for lower-class Venezuelans the 
same role and function that “civic” voluntarism 
plays for the middle class in the United States 
(Baloyra and Martz, 1979, pp. 64—74). It 
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Source: Computed from data collected by Baloy ra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: All paths leading to political cynicism are third-order partial betas. 


Magnitudes of the original zero-order (Pearson’s) correlation coefficients between political cynicism and: 


Stratification = —.22 
Interpersonal Distrust = .22 
Ideological Tendency = —.15 
Political Self-Image = .15 
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: Not Represented: 
Stratification and Political Self-Image = —.04* 


Ideological Tendency and Interpersonal Distrust = ~.01* 
Ideological Tendency and Political Self-Image = —.09 


*Not significant 
N= 661 
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appears that participatory experiences through 
parties tend to deflate political criticism among 
lower-class Venezuelans. However, lower-class 
cynicism seems beyond redemption by ideologi- 
cal or partisan manipulation in Venezuela. 

There is one additional element, missing in 
the model depicted in Figure 4, which should 
be made explicit in order to emphasize the 
connection between criticism and cynicism. 
Criticism, measured in aggregate terms, looms 
very large among the sources of political cyni- 
cism presented in the path model of Figure 5. 
Inclusion of criticism eliminates ideological 
tendency and political self-image from the 
explanation, while it cannot displace stratifica- 
tion and interpersonal distrust which carry over 
from the previous model. Indeed the impact of 
the former is reduced somewhat, while the 
impact of distrust is cut more drastically, but 
both factors must be included in this new 
version. 

The social bases of political criticism and 
political cynicism may now be evaluated by 
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contrasting the models of Figures 3, 4, and 5. 
First of all, the impact of social inequality on 
Political criticism is relatively mild, although 
independent of any other causal factor. How- 
ever, the impact of social inequality on political 
cynicism is much more pronounced. In addi- 
tion, the introduction of criticism into the 
explanation of cynicism, both being related 
very closely, fails to overshadow the impact of 
social inequality which must still be included in 
the model of Figure 5. 

The implications of this seem relatively 
straightforward. Criticism is so generalized, so 
intertwined with party preference and ideologi- 
cal tendency, and even with the individual’s 
degree of politicization (measured by self- 
image), that the relevance of social inequality is 
diminished. In other words, Venezuelans need 
not be deprived to be critical but, regardless of 
their levels of criticism, chances are that they 
feel socially deprived if they are cynical, The 
models presented in Figures 4 and 5 are 
conclusive in this regard, Whether considered in 
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Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: All paths leading to political cynicism are second-order partial betas. 


Magnitudes of the original zero-order (Pearson’s) correlations between political cynicism and: 


Stratification = —.23 
Interpersonal Distrust = .22 
Political Criticism = .51 


Magnitudes of third-order partial betas between political cynicism and other theoretically relevant variables: 


Nominal Party Preference = —.02* 
Political Self-Image = .01* 
Ideological Tendency = —.04* 


*Not significant 
**Fyom the solution presented in Figure 3 
N= 666 
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terms of criticism, or whether criticism is 
excluded from the explanation, the cynic is 
shown as a socially deprived person. Other 
factors drop in and out of the explanation, but 
the element of social inequality remains. In 
addition, even though practically everyone in 
Venezuela votes and even though the lower 
strata tend to be members of political parties 
more often than their upper-status counter- 
parts, the upper strata feel more politically 
efficacious than the lower (Baloyra and Martz, 
1979, pp. 66—68). These participatory activi- 
ties may not bring much amelioration in a 
social sense, leading to more distrust, more 
apolitical self-images, and more cynicism. In 
either case, it is obvious that political cynicism 
cannot be separated from low social condition 
in Venezuela, 


Criticism, Cynicism, and Efficacy 


It is necessary to emphasize that the distinc- 
tion between criticism and cynicism has been 
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made using items purported to measure “trust 
in government.” This is important because even 
though our findings are in line with the 
conventional wisdom concerning the well-docu- 
mented link between cynicism and low social 
condition, cynicism has been measured as very 
extreme criticism and not as the less corrosive 
forms identified as “cynicism” in the literature 
and treated as “criticism” in this analysis. This 
reminder intends to underline the fact that 
criticism appears to be a relatively “normal” 
part of Venezuelan politics, very much a result 
of party and ideological oppositions. In addi- 
tion, there is reason to believe that criticism 
does not result in any serious decline in extant 
levels of the sense of political efficacy among 
Venezuelans. 

The path diagram presented in Figure 6 
shows that the sense of political efficacy can 
only be deflated by cynicism, not criticism, and 
this in conjunction with social condition and 
position in the life cycle. The model assumes 
that an individual’s sense of political efficacy is 
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Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: All paths leading to sense of political efficacy are second-order partial betas. 


Magnitudes of the original zero-order (Pearson’s) correlation coefficients between sense of political efficacy and: 


Stratification = .34 
Political Cynicism = —.26 
Generation = —.19 


Magnitudes of third-order partial betas between sense of political efficacy and other theoretically relevant 
variables, with their original zero-order correlations in parentheses: 


Interpersonal Distrust = —.04* 
Ideological Tendency = —.03* 
Political Self-Image = —.05* 
Nominal Party Preference = —.02* 
Political Agility = —.02* 

Political Criticism = —.07 


*Not significant 
**From the solution presented in Figure 5 
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determined by age, position in the social 
structure, and degree of cynicism. More speci- 
fically, the sense of efficacy is anchored on 
stratification or, better, on individual experi- 
ences related to social condition. Since aging 
brings a status deflation later in life, generation 
is shown to have direct and indirect impacts on 
the sense of efficacy, although there is no 
indirect impact through cynicism. Older Vene- 
zuelans feel less efficacious because of their 
generational experiences and declining social 
status, not because of their cynicism. Cynicism, 
on the other hand, appears to have more direct 
impact on the sense of efficacy. Finally, a 
higher social status reduces criticism while it is 
accompanied by a greater sense of efficacy. 

It could be argued that Almond’s and 
Verba’s (1965, pp. 191—94) treatment of cyn- 
icism as dependent on a lack of-sense of 
efficacy is equally plausible. However, criticism 
of administration policies was the only mode of 
political criticism related to efficacy in the first 
model (Figure 1), efficacy did not emerge as an 
important predictor of any of the modes of 
criticism (Figure 2), and the relationship be- 
tween criticism and the sense of efficacy 
disappears when one controls for level of 
cynicism (Figure 6). Therefore, treatment of 
the sense of efficacy as a dependent variable 
seems justified by the findings, and by their 
theoretical implications. Does this approach 
improve the theoretical usefulness of “sense of 
political efficacy?” Unfortunately, it does not. 

In part, the problem with the concept of 
political efficacy is that we seem to know what 
it goes with—affluence, education, generation, 
civic norms and so forth (Balch, 1974, pp. 
1—2)—but have not been able to solve the 


8Zero-order correlations between efficacy (X2), 
criticism (X6), and cynicism (X47) are rag = —.17, r27 
= —.26, and rg7 = .51, respectively. From the model 
presented in Figure 6 and the discussion in the text it 
can be assumed that Pye = .48 and since P26.7 = —.05 
the “weak” causal ordering appears to be 


Xe 48 X 4 —.18 X 


although for the reasons advanced in the discussion it 
can be assumed 


Xe 48 Xa —18 Xa. 


Basically, the implication is that only criticism of 
government policies and cynicism can deflate the sense 
of political efficacy, while the context and issue- or 
actor-connected modes of efficacy that may reduce 
cynicism are yet to be specified in the literature. 
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trust-efficacy riddle satisfactorily. There is al- 
most universal agreement that the sense of 
political efficacy ought to be high—like the 
Dow-Jones average or the parity of the dollar— 
to preserve democratic stability. In Venezuela, 
where levels of criticism are high, only one 
mode of criticism could be connected to 
fluctuations in levels of efficacy. That particu- 
lar mode—criticism of the policies of the 
incumbent administration—has been measured 
in very specific terms. Paige was correct in 
warning that it may be very difficult to 
construct a measure of efficacy that is not 
contaminated by trust (1971, p. 814). How- 
ever, this discussion has pointed out that what 
we need is to conceive of the sense of efficacy 
in its different modes. In addition, the sense of 
efficacy may not have as much impact on 
actual political behavior as it may appear. 


Cynicism, Efficacy, and Participation 


Almond and Verba believed that the sense of 
political efficacy increases individual satis- 
faction with the role of participant (1965, p. 
202). Balch (1974, p. 1, on Campbell et al., 
1954) suggests that the concept of efficacy was 
first developed to help explain variations in 
electoral participation. Obviously, it would be 
impossible to test this hypothesis in Venezuela, 
given present levels of voting turnout. However, 
it has been shown that if a system of voluntary 
suffrage were introduced in Venezuela, those 
citizens who would be more likely to abstain 
from voting tend to match the profile of the 
cynic (Baloyra and Martz, 1976). 

In trying to sort out the reasons for this type 
of non-participation in Venezuela one cannot 
come up with the sense of political efficacy 
among them, as suggested by the path model 
presented in Figure 7. Satisfaction with the role 
of participant in elections (voter)? is influ- 
enced by other factors. Notice that the data 
include second-order partial betas and the 
original zero-order correlations for the variables 
included in the model, as well as for those 
deemed relevant that did not turn out to be so. 
The model suggests that role dissatisfaction 


9“Satisfaction with the role of participant in 
elections” was measured in the 1973 survey with the 
following item: Q. “Look and, if voting was not 
mandatory, would you vote or not?” Forty-eight 
percent of the respondents said “yes,” they would 
continue to vote, while an identical percentage said 
“no,” 3 percent answered “depends,” and the rest 
(less than one percent) did not know or refused to 
answer the question. 
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originates in criticism (measured in aggregate 
terms) and in the degree of politicization of the 
individual (measured in aggregate terms) and in 
the degree of politicization of the individual 
(measured by political self-image). Indepen- 
dents and apolitical persons, who also happen 
to be more critical, as well as critics in general, 
are the more likely candidates for withdrawal. 
. The model appears to have a number of 
important omissions. The more noticeable, as 
viewed from the perspective of the participa- 
tion hypothesis and the literature associated 
with it, involves the absence of political effica- 
cy from the explanation. In other words, 
people would no longer vote in Venezuela for 
reasons other than their declining or low sense 
of political efficacy. There is some association 
between the sense of efficacy and voting 
withdrawal (Pearson’s correlation of —.12 at 
bottom) but once self-image and criticism are 
accounted for, the impact of efficacy on role 
dissatisfaction is reduced to one half of its 
original magnitude. Likewise, individual social 
circumstances, measured by class images and 
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stratification, do not seem to have much 
relevance. It is not merely deprived people with 
a low sense of efficacy who would drop out of 
the system in this fashion, but primarily people 
who do not want to play political roles in the 
first place. 

The fact that criticism and not cynicism is 
included in the model should not pass without 
comment. It has been shown that only one 
mode of criticism has some impact on sense of 
efficacy but, using the standardized aggregate 
index of political criticism, one finds this to 
have as much impact on role dissatisfaction as 
that of the individual’s political self-image. 
Therefore, criticism has some corrosive effect 
after all since it contributes to the decrease in 
participation in elections. However, one should 
view this fact with some caution since it should 
be recalled (from Figure 2) that two of the 
scales of criticism included in the composite 
index allude to elections and politicians. Since 
the latter attract the highest levels of criticism 
found among the Venezuelan electorate, there 
may be much overlapping between criticism 
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Source: Computed from data collected by Baloyra and Martz (1979, pp. 195—206). 


Note: All paths are first-order partial betas except between the exogenous variables which is a zero-order 
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Magnitudes of second-order partial betas between role dissatisfaction and other Higoreticaly relevant variables, 
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and cynicism with respect to how politicians 
are evaluated. Consequently, even though 71.3 
percent of the electorate are very supportive or 
highly supportive of elections, a number of 
them are among the 48 percent who would not 
vote if they did not have to, perhaps to punish 
the party politicians. 

In summary, it is not who you are (nobody/ 
somebody) nor how efficacious you feel (in- 
capable/capable) but how politicized you are 
(apolitical/independent/partisan) and how cri- 
tical you are that will determine whether you 
continue to vote or not. Obviously, what is 
required is not a great deal of cynicism, at least 
by Venezuelan standards, but intense levels of 
criticism in those modes having to do with 
parties and politicians. Thus, it is not the sense 
of efficacy itself but factors which contribute 
to fluctuations in the sense of efficacy which 
are more relevant determinants of the decision 
to participate. In my view, there is nothing 
“unconventional” about this. 


Recapitulation 


Survey research has made important contri- 
butions to contemporary political science. Evi- 
dence accumulated during the last 35 years has 
allowed us to maintain a record of public 
reaction to politics in the United States and 
some of the other contemporary democratic 
regimes. This tradition has proved its usefulness 
for comparative politics as well, as evidenced by 
numerous studies dealing with similar topics in 
different cultural contexts. Ironically, attempts 
to interpret ongoing changes in some of the 
orientations among the publics of many demo- 
cratic regimes have exposed some of the weak- 
nesses of the assumptions and propositions 
which have lent theoretical coherence to the 
field. Nothing remotely resembling a “scientific 
revolution” is taking place, but the ongoing 
revaluation offers an ideal opportunity for 
theoretical discussion and clarification. 

A central concern of this analysis has been 
the use of standard measures of “civic atti- 
tudes” in making an analytical distinction 
between political criticism and political cyn- 
icism. The results of the analysis suggest that 
political criticism is primarily a consequence of 
partisan and ideological oppositions, although 
not beyond the influence of interpersonal 
distrust and social inequality. By contrast, 
political cynicism appears as a form of criticism 
that cannot be dissociated from social condi- 
tion. The fact that this distinction can be made 
for Venezuela is especially significant, in light 
of the contextual and empirical difficulties 
discussed in this article. Consequently, I believe 
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that the distinction should be easier to make, 
using more robust measures in less critical 
contexts. 

Some of the theoretical by-products of the 
analysis ought to lead to reflection about the 
role of criticism in contemporary democratic 
societies, as well as to some healthy skepticism 
about the theoretical relevance of the concept 
sense of political efficacy. Once it was estab- 
lished that it is more appropriate to treat the 
sense of political efficacy as dependent on 
criticism, rather than the other way around, not 
much relevance can be attached to the concept. 
Efficacy does not appear to have much impact 
on participation, while it is shown to fluctuate 
with individual evaluation of the performance 
of the government. However, in the United 
States, with a system of voluntary suffrage, this 
mechanism (increased criticism-reduced effica- 
cy) may be at work in keeping people from 
participating in elections. 

It goes without saying that all of the above 
relates to Venezuela and that its application to 
other cases may result in findings different 
from those discussed here. However, I would 
like to stress that the distinction between 
criticism and cynicism, which may or may not 
be useful, suggests that there may be a lot to 
gain from taking a closer look at some of the 
assumptions purporting to explain relationships 
which remained relatively invariant during 
much of the maturation period of the survey 
approach. It is symptomatic that many of the 
otherwise excellent attempts to deal with fluc- 
tuations in levels of trust and efficacy in the 
United States center on questions of validity 
and reliability, and not on the facts of change 
themselves. In other words, the measures need 
improvement but there is little question that 
civic attitudes have indeed changed during the 
last decade. I hope the ability to distinguish 
cynicism from criticism will prove itself helpful, 
but remain convinced that political cynicism 
may always be with us. As for political criti- 
cism, it is hard to conceive of a democratic 
society that would not have a place for it. 


Appendix. 
Coding Categories of the Independent 
Variables Used in the Study* 


Interpersonal distrust 
1. low (1.4) 
2. moderate (5.2) 
3. high (18.4) 
4, very high (75.0) 
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Nominal party sympathy 


1. MEP, Movimiento Electoral del Pueblo 


(3.9) 


2. MAS, Movimiento al Socialismo (6.4) 


3. none (35.3) 
4. AD, Acción Democrática (22.6) 


5. COPEI, Partido Social Cristiano (27.2) 
6. CCN, Cruzada Civica Nacionalista (3.3) 


7. other (1.4) 


Ideological tendency 
1. Radical Left (15.4) 
2. Left (7.5) 
3. Center Left (13.0) 
4. Center (10.8) 
5. Center Right (11.1) 
6. Right (42.2) 


Social stratification 
1. agricultural poor (16.0) 
2. manual poor (20.5) 
3. manual middle class (24.8) 
4. lower white collar (14.8) 
5. upper white collar (9.4) 
6. professional (14.5) 


Political self-image 
1. militant, party sympathizer (48.7) 
2. independent (19.2) 
3. apolitical (32.1) 


Size of community of residence 

1. rural, less than 5,000 inhabitants 
(24.5) 

2. intermediate, between 5,000 and 
24,999 (13.9) 

3. urban, between 25,000 and 99,999 
(15.6) . 

4. metropolitan, larger than 100,000 
(46.0) 


Region of residence 
1. Plains (7.4) 
2. Andes (11.6) 
3. West (14.3) 
4. East (16.9) 
5. Zulia (11.4) 
6. Center (38.4) 


Political agility or level of 
political information 

1. attuned (67.0) 

2. disoriented (33.0) 


Gender role 
1. male (49.7) 
2. female (50.3) 


Religiosity 
1. none, agnostic, atheist (3.9) 
2. Protestant (2.0) 
3. nominal Catholic (58.4) 
4. practicing Catholic (35.7) 


Generation 


1. 18 to 24 (27.5) 
2. 25 to 29 (14.6) 
3. 30 to 34 (11.1) 
4. 35 to 39 (10.3) 
5. 40 to 44 (9.0) 

6. 45 to 49 (8.0) 

7. 50 to 54 (5.2) 
8.55 to 59 (4.9) 

9. 60 and over (9.5) 


Class images 
1. poor (35.0) 
2. middle class (65.0) 


*Adjusted relative frequencies in paren 
theses, 
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Social Amelioration through Mass Insurgency? 
A Reexamination of the Piven and Cloward Thesis 


ROBERT B. ALBRITTON 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1971, 1977) have argued that mass insurgency in 
the United States, occurring especially between 1964 and 1969, produced a series of responses by 
government, one of the most significant being massive expansion of welfare rolls. Using data on 
which they base their claim, this study examines the hypothesis that there is a positive association 
between social disorders and welfare caseload increases. The conclusion is that associations 
specified by Piven and Cloward are not supported by the data and a plausible rival hypothesis is 
offered to explain the massive increases in welfare caseloads. 


Social science research that focuses on expla- 
nation seldom bridges the gap between this 
objective and developing strategies for achieving 
group or social ends. The collaborative work of 
Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward is 
one of the rare examples of research that 
combines both social theory and social praxis. 
By analyzing historic movements of social 
protest, they suggest not only causal explana- 
tions of social policy shifts, but also implica- 
tions for strategies by which the poor can 
achieve economic and political gains from 
governments and members of the elite ordinari- 
ly inured to their demands. As a significant 
contribution to the literature on the politics of 
mass society, their argument deserves more 
serious attention and more detailed analysis. 

Piven and Cloward (1971, 1977) argue that 
mass insurgency is virtually the only strategy 
available to the poor for compelling social and 
economic progress consonant with their in- 
terests. Of all the influences that the poor have 
exerted upon the political structure to improve 
conditions of the lower classes, only mass 
disruption and defiance have achieved notable 
gains. Mob looting, rent riots, and relief insur- 
gency brought expanded relief support and 
recognition of the cause of unemployed work- 
ers in the 1930s. Widespread labor unrest, 
including strikes, beyond the control of union 
officials, won concessions to labor power. Mass 
rioting in the United States between 1964 and 
1969 produced a series of responses by govern- 
ment, one of the most significant being massive 
expansion of the welfare rolls. Piven and 
Cloward concede that there are inherent risks in 
pursuing strategies of mass defiance and that 
historical conditions may not be propitious for 
their success, but such caveats are diminished 


' 


by the fact that the limited political influence 
of the poor depends upon mass protest and 
disruption of the social and political order. 
Despite its limitations, enlargement of lower- 
class political influence is linked to a strategy of 
escalating “the momentum and impact of dis- 
ruptive protest at each stage in its emergence 
and evolution” (1977, p. 37). 

This is an innovative thesis in the literature 
about the politics of mass society. Piven’s and 
Cloward’s special contribution is to focus atten- 
tion less on the causes of mass insurgency than 
on the potential for political influence by the 
poor in periods of widespread social and institu- 
tional dislocation; less on the causes of disrup- 
tions and rebellions than on their outcomes; 
less on explanations of why men and women 
rebel than on what happens when they do. 
Only a passion for organizational and electoral 
politics, they contend, limits the prospects 
offered by spontaneous disruption or rebellion. 
But sometimes the threat of social and political 
disorders enables the lower classes to wrest 
economic and political gains from governments 
and elites. The implications for praxis are clear: 
“A placid poor get nothing, but a turbulent 
poor sometimes get something” (1971, p. 338). 

In a highly original treatment of the welfare 
system, Regulating the Poor: The Functions of 
Public Welfare, Piven and Cloward claim em- 
pirical support for their thesis. Echoing percep- 
tions of many thoughtful Americans in charac- 
terizing the late 1960s as a period of “welfare 
explosion,” they argue that an exponential 
increase in welfare spending and caseloads 
(particularly in the Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children program) was an outcome of 
historic causal processes, the most proximate 
and significant being the mass insurgency that 
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characterized the 1960s. According to their 
analysis, increases in AFDC represented a dra- 
matic shift in structures of welfare institutions 
that had remained relatively stable for 25 years. 
Some impetus for this change was provided by 
community-organizing efforts in major Ameri- 
can cities, instigated and largely funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. However, the 
effectiveness of these efforts was a product of 
growing social and political disorder that caused 
governments at federal, state, and local levels to 
respond with increased welfare caseloads and 
benefits. “‘Relief-giving does not increase simply 
because economic deprivation spreads,” they 
contend, “nor did it increase for this reason in 
the 1960s” (1971, p. 190). The primary cause 
was a mobilization of the poor to supplant 
traditional politics with threats of mass social 
and political disruptions, to which goverriment 
responded with more welfare. 

Piven and Cloward indicate the appropriate 
course for testing this “mass insurgency” thesis 
by linking specific welfare policy changes to the 
disorders of the 1960s. In accordance with their 
thesis, the rise in welfare activity should coin- 
cide with protests, demonstrations, riots, and 
other evidence of the breakdown of social 
legitimacy. Their claim is that mass distur- 
bances and welfare increases can be linked 
empirically so as to confirm their analysis. This 
research is an effort to clarify the causal 
relationships asserted in Regulating the Poor 
and to provide empirical tests of the Piven and 
Cloward thesis—that during the 1960s mass 
turbulence led to liberalized social welfare 
policies as a political response to social and 
political disorder. 


Specification of the Model 


Piven’s and Cloward’s work provides no 
explicit model clearly linking mass insurgency 
to social amelioration and change. Consequent- 
ly, efforts to test their major propositions bear 
the burden of constructing -the chain of causal 
processes in a manner consistent with their 
thesis. In their most unambiguous formulation 

‘of a causal model, Piven and Cloward state 
(1971, p. 338): “The terms in which this crisis 
[the relief explosion of the 1960s] must be 
explained are economic disruption, large-scale 
migration, mass volatility, and electoral re- 
sponses—a sequence of disturbances leading to a 
precipitous expansion of the welfare rolls.” 
Although the explicitness of this statement is 
qualified by a lengthy discussion of federal 
anti-poverty activities as the catalyst for mass 
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volatility and electoral response, it specifies the 
components of a developmental model in which 


.a clearly defined causal sequence results in 


specified outcomes—massive increases in AFDC 
caseloads. With the qualification just noted, this 
statement appears to provide'a basis for opera- 
tionalizing and testing linkages representing 
their “mass insurgency” thesis and, thus, an 
implicit test of their thesis as a whole. 

Economic disruptions specified by Piven and 
Cloward are those occurring during the post- 
World War H period when a combination of 
returning veterans, agricultural mechanization, 
and economic recession displaced thousands of 
unskilled workers, largely southern and black,’ 
into the ranks of the unemployed. The migra- 
tion of southern blacks into northern industrial 
cities where they became a new “underclass” 
was accompanied by a corresponding social 
dislocation that undermined legitimacy struc- 
tures and paved the way for spontaneous 
rebellions that followed (Smelser, 1963; Korn- 
hauser, 1959; Skolnick, 1969). Thus, effects of 
“economic disruption” are expressed as mass 
migration and thé ensuing social and political © 
unrest. ` ; 

The role of “electoral responses?” in the 
model is more complex. Piven and Cloward 
argue that a strategy of mass insurgency was 
successful only because black voters possessed a 
strategic potential to disrupt the traditional: 
Democratic party coalition of presidential poli- 
tics. The potential for blacks in northern cities 
to determine the outcome of presidential elec- 
tions, either by defections to the Republican 
party or by withholding their votes from 
Democratic candidates, destabilized electoral 
conditions and forced Democratic political 
leadership of both Congress and the presidency 
to resolve conflicting interests of northern 
black and southern white constituencies. The 
issue was resolved when members of the Demo- 
cratic party elite chose to respond to the | 
political threat of mass insurgency by forsaking ` 
their southern, white interests in favor of 
solidifying electoral support among black 
Americans (1977, p. 15ff.). 

Specified in this way, “electoral responses” 
is not a variable, but a constant. The argument 
that mass insurgency of the 1960s produced 
gains for the lower classes in the form of 
expanded welfare coverage implies the tauto- 
logical conclusion that conditions of the elec- 
toral system were such as to insure success of 
protest strategies. If electoral conditions had 
not been favorable, the protests would have 


. failed to produce results. Thus, electoral en- 


vironment .constitutes a catalyst specified as 
constant in its effect throughout the 1960s, 


1979 


which, at least for this period, is not a variable 
that requires inclusion in the model. 

The crucial linkages of the model may be 
summarized as follows. Social dislocations 
represented by mass migrations of blacks to 
northern cities weakened structures that moti- 
vated these migrants and their progeny to 
express their grievances through legitimate so- 
cial and political institutions, In the 1960s, 
failures of these institutions to meet the expec- 
tations of the poor resulted in mass insurgency 
that was concentrated primarily in north? rn 
urban areas. Confronted with the breakdown of 
social and political order, governments at all 
levels—federal, state, and local—attempted to 
placate, rather than suppress the growing turbu- 
lence of the cities. The result was an observed 
“explosion” of the welfare system in the form 
of caseloads and benefits. 


Effects of Mass Insurgency 


In support of their argument, Piven and 
Cloward present data on changes in welfare 
(AFDC) caseloads for regions, states, and the 
121. major urban counties for the periods 
1950—60, 1960-69, and 1964-69, which 
_ostensibly confirm the coincidence of the 
welfare explosion with major urban disorders. 
With this data, they demonsirate that while the 
largest urban counties accounted for less than 
one-quarter of the national increase in AFDC 
_ during the 1950s, these same counties, marked 
by urban violence, contributed approximately 
70 percent of the increase during the 1960s. 
Most crucial to their thesis is the precipitous 
increase that occurred after 1964—58 percent 
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compared to 31 percent during the first four 
years of the decade. “Where” and “when” the 
largest and most rapid rates of welfare increases 


` occurred constitutes the major supporting evi- 


dence that mass insurgency produced political 
responses leading to increases of the welfare 
rolls (197.1, p. 187). 

However, the data cited by Piven and Clo- 
ward do not provide strong support for the 
model. Their contention that the steepest in- 
creases. in welfare caseloads (217 percent) oc- 
curred in the five most populous counties—-New 
York, Philadelphia, Cook County (Chicago), 
Wayne County (Detroit), and Los Angeles—is 
based upon a misleading aggregation of the 
data. While New York and Los Angeles show 
higher rates of increase than the 116 remaining 
urban counties, the other three—Philadelphia 
(123 percent), Cook County‘(109 percent), and 
Wayne County (77 percent)—are all substantial- 
ly below the 116-county average (135 percent). 
(See Piven and Cloward, 1971, Source Table 2.) 
In fact, only New York and Los Angeles appear 
among the top ten counties in proportion of 
increase in AFDC caseloads during the 
1960—69 period (see Table 1). 

The timing of the largest proportionate 
increases in welfare (AFDC) programs also leads 
to somewhat mixed conclusions. Nearly one- 
third of the urban counties: (38) show greater 
increases during the 1960—64 period than 
during the period of mass insurgency, 
1964—69.! Over one-fifth of these same coun- 


lFeagin and Hahn (1973) note that the. focus on 
riots occurring 1964—69 is largely a function of mass 


"Table 1. Top Ten Urban Areas in Proportionate Increases of AFDC Caseloads and Rank Order 
According to Increased Incidence of Robbery, 1964—69 





Urban Areas Ranked by Proportionate Increase 
in AFDC Caseload . 


1. Lubbock, Texas 

2. Columbus, Ohio ' 

3. Anaheim, California 

4. Dallas, Texas 

5. Atlanta, Georgia 

6. Austir., Texas 

7. Los Angeles, California 

8.5. Savannah, Georgia 

8.5. Yonkers, New York (Westchester County) 
10. New York City 


Percent AFDC Rank of 
Caseload Change Increase in Robbery 
300 117 
225 70 
195 ; 67 
194 16 
184 65 
180 60 
145 22 
144 38 
144 1.5* 
137 1.5* 


Source: Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1971), Regulating the Poor, New York: Random House, 


Source Table 2. 


*The Uniform Crime Reports do not t distinguish betweeri New York City and Westchester County in report- 


ing crimes by urban areas. 
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ties (25) experienced higher growth rates of 
AFDC caseloads between 1950 and 1960 than 
during the 1960s (see Piven and Cloward, 1971, 
Source Table 2). In addition, Piven’s and 
Cloward’s attempt to link unemployment to 
the mass insurgency-welfare explosion process 


is undermined by data showing that the unem- ` 


ployed parent component of AFDC, which 
specifically provides relief to the unemployed, 
increased by substantially larger amounts (and 
rates) from 1960 to 1964, than during the 
1964—69 period (see Piven and Cloward, 1971, 
Source Table 3). 

These anomalies in Piven’s and Cloward’s 
data challenge their thesis that “the contem- 
porary relief explosion was a response to the 
civil disorder caused by rapid economic 
change” (1971, -p. 196). The data do not 
unequivocally confirm that the impetus toward 
liberalization of welfare was concentrated in 
the largest urban areas, nor that it had its 
beginning in the onset of mass disorders after 
1964. There is clearly a need for further 
analysis and testing of these basic claims. 

At least two of the claims advanced by Piven 
and Cloward seem amenable to more formal 
empirical tests. The first is that the areas of 
greatest social and political disorders were those 
that experienced the largest amounts of black 
immigration as a result of the post-World War II 
economic dislocations; second, that the most 
rapid rises in welfare (AFDC) caseloads coin- 
cided with those areas marked by civil dis- 
orders. These propositions may be tested using 
the 121 urban counties for which Piven and 
Cloward provide data. The measure of the 
dependent variable is the proportionate increase 
in AFDC caseloads during the period in which 
mass disorders occurred in urban areas of the 
United States (1964—69). Percentage changes 
in AFDC caseloads during this period are 
consistent with an emphasis on dynamics of 
welfare increases since the absolute magnitude 
of increases is generally a function of popula- 
tion size. 

The intervening variable, mass insurgency, is 
operationalized as incidents of urban violence. 
Piven and Cloward suggest that “urban vio- 
lence” refers not solely to mass urban disorders, 
but also to crimes of violence occurring espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, in large urban areas. 


media attention. Most of the major riots occurred © 


during this period, however, culminating in the riots of 
1968. In any case, it is a useful period for examining 
the Piven-Cloward thesis and is consistent with their 
interpretation of events. 
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Frequent invocations of “crime in the streets” 
to provoke political responses, whether of a 
repressive or ameliorative type, probably 
blurred distinctions between mass disorders and 
individual crimes of violence. Thus, an indicator 
of “urban violence,” as Piven and Cloward 
suggest (1971, p. 226), is a rise in serious crime, 
especially robbery and burglary. A positive 
relationship between these crimes and increases 
in welfare caseloads in urban areas provides 
support for the Piven and Cloward thesis. 

The tests that follow link changes in the 
incidence of robbery and burglary in urban 
areas to the percent change in welfare caseloads 
during the period 1964—69.2 Table 2 indicates 
the strength of the relationship between in- 
crease in incidence of robbery and burglary and 
proportion of increase in AFDC caseloads over 
the 1964-69 period. Neither changes in the 
absolute incidence of these crimes nor changes 
in their rate of increase show any relation to 
welfare caseloads. In every case, the proportion 
of variance explained is virtually zero. (Ab 
though not shown in Table 2, coefficients of 
regression are not significantly different from 
zero.) 

Anticipating that inclusion of southern ur- 
ban areas might distort the relationship, I 
performed the same analysis for the 70 non- 
southern counties included in the sample. One 
observes only minor differences in the outcome 
(Table 2). Clearly, no significant relationship 
exists between increases in crime rates, e.g., 
robbery and burglary, and AFDC caseload 
increases during the period in question. In this 
respect, the null hypothesis cannot be rejected 
and the data do not lend support to the Piven 
and Cloward argument. 


2Data on incidence of robbery and burglary are 
taken from the Uniform Crime Reports (1964, 1969). 
Data on these indicators are available for all but one 
(Montgomery, Alabama) of the 121 urban areas 
examined by Piven and Cloward. In the UCR, several 
of the urban counties are aggregated with adjoining 
large cities. Since these data would be identical for 
incidence of: crime (e.g., New York City and West- 
chester County, or San Francisco and Oakland) but 
different for welfare caseload increases, inclusion of 
both areas would bias the analysis in favor of the null 
hypothesis. In these cases, the smaller areas have been 
dropped from the analysis, a procedure that reduces 
the sample size by an additional 12 units leaving 108 
urban areas for analysis. The UCR do not distinguish 
between “robbery” and “armed robbery.” The defini- 
tion of the former includes “armed robbery where a 
weapon is used and strong-arm robbery ... such as 
mugging, yoking, etc.” In every case, it is considered a 
violent crime. 
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An examination of the relationship of in- 
creases in crime to welfare caseloads is hardly a 
definitive test of the Piven and Cloward thesis. 
A more convincing test of the relationship 
between mass disorders and welfare increases 
requires examination of the link between urban 
riots occurring in the 1960s and corresponding 
increases in AFDC caseloads. One way of 
testing the thesis that mass insurgencies pro- 
duced social amelioration in the form of lib- 
eralized welfare policies is by attempting to 
answer the question: were the urban areas 
marked by violence the same as those charac- 
terized by the largest increases in welfare 
caseloads? The question can be plausibly an- 
swered by comparing proportionate increases in 
welfare among urban areas in which serious 
disorders occurred to urban areas in which they 
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did not. Fortunately, Piven and Cloward pro- 
vide a list of urban areas in which “serious 
disorders” occurred, i.e., those marked by 
violence lasting more than one day, with at 
least some fires and rioting, and the use of state 
police to quell the disturbance (1971, pp. 
239—40). In addition, they provide a list of 
comparable urban areas in which little or no 
rioting took place. 

A comparison of means of the rate of 
welfare increases between 1964 and 1969 for 
the two types of areas is presented in Table 3. 
While urban areas in which riots occurred 
increased welfare caseloads at a larger rate than 
those not experiencing riots (78 to 67 percent), 
the difference is not significant. Again, the null 
hypothesis cannot be rejected and the evidence 
fails to support the hypothesis that mass 


Table 2. Proportion of Variance in AFDC Caseload Increase Rates Explained by Increases in Incidence of 
Robbery and Burglary in 108 Urban Counties and 70 Non-Southern Counties, 1964—69* 


108 Urban Counties 


Change in incidence of robbery with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Change in incidence of burglary with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Rate of increase in robberies with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Rate of increase in burglaries with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 


70 Non-Southern Urban Counties 


Change in incidence of robbery with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Change in incidence of burglary with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Rate of increase in robberies with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 
Rate of increase in burglaries with percent increase in AFDC caseloads 


(?) 


0103 
0159 
0001 
-0004 


0188 
0124 
0045 
0062 


Source: Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1971), Regulating the Poor, New York: Random House, 
Source Table 2; Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Reports, 1964 and 1969. 


*No regression coefficients are significantly different from zero at the .05 level. Incidence refers to the num- 
ber of crimes per 100,000 population. Rate of increase is the proportionate change in AFDC caseloads or in 


incidence of crime, respectively. 


Table 3. Test for Differences of Mean Percent Increases in AFDC Caseloads between Urban Areas 
in Which Riots Occurred and Those Where Riots Did Not Occur between 1964—69 


Urban areas in which riots occurred 
Urban areas in which riots did not occur 


t-value = 0.80 
af=47 
One-tail Probability = .215 


Number Mean Standard* 

of Cases Increase Error 
23 78.30% 9.379 
26 67.38% 9.990 





Source: Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1971), Regulating the Poor, New York: Random House, 


Source Table 2 and pp. 239-40. 


*F-value for difference of varaince, p > .50. 
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insurgency in the form of urban riots produced 
ameliorative political responses in the form of 
increased welfare caseloads. 


Black Fomentation of Mass Insurgency 


The specified model suggested by Piven’s 
and Cloward’s analysis implies that the pattern 
of increases in black population as a result of 
mass migrations is associated with rises in all 
forms of social disorders, including rises in 
crime and mass violence. It is difficult to obtain 
data on migration to specific urban areas for 
the 1950—60 period and Piven and Cloward do 
not provide data necessary for testing the 
relationship between black migration and urban 
disorders. If one is willing to assume that 
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changes in nonwhite population are representa- 
tive of migration patterns, even though some of 
this increase is due to births, the relationship 
can be tested with readily available census data. 
The relationship between increases in nonwhite 
population and social disorders represents a 
linkage inferred by Piven and Cloward—that 
blacks were responsible for fomenting specific 
disorders that led to increases in welfare (1971, 
pp. 222, 226). 

A test of the hypothesis that changes in 
nonwhite population between 1950 and 1960 
contributed to changes in incidence of crime, 
i.e., robbery and burglary, is presented in Table 
4. Based upon the same urban areas used for 
Table 2, coefficients of determination (r?) 
indicate that there is virtually no association of 


Table 4. Proportion of Variance in Incidences of Robbery and Burglary Explained by Increases in 
Percent Nonwhite Population for 108 Urban Counties and 70 Non-Southern Counties, 1964—69* 


108 Urban Counties 


Percent increase in nonwhite population with change in incidence of robbery 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with change in incidence of burglary 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with rate of increase in robberies 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with rate of increase in burglaries 


70 Non-Southern Urban Counties 


Percent increase in nonwhite population with change in incidence of robbery 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with change in incidence of burglary 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with rate of increase in robberies 
Percent increase in nonwhite population with rate of increase in burglaries 





(r2) 


0249 
0161 
0144 
0110 


0344 
-0083 
-0258 
-0102 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of the Population, 1950, 1960; Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


Uniform Crime Reports, 1964, 1969. 


*No regression coefficients are significantly different from zero at the .05 level. All correlation coefficients 
are negative. Incidence refers to the number of crimes per 100,000 population. Rate of increase is the propor- 


tionate change in incidence of crime. 


Table 5. Test for Diiferences of Mean Percent Increases in Nonwhite Population, 1950-60, 
between Urban Areas in Which Riots Occurred and Those Where Riots Did Not Occur between 1964—69 


Number Mean Standard?! 
of Cases Increase Error 
Urban areas in which riots occurred 23 83.1344% 13.092 
Urban areas in which riots did not occur 26 65.6982% 7.083 
t-value? = 1.21 
af=47 


One-tail Probability = .117 


Source: Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward (1971), Regulating the Poor, New York: Random House, 
pp. 239—40; U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population: 1950, 1960. 


1 F-value for difference of variances, p < .01. 
2 T-value based on pooled variance estimate. 
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nonwhite population increases with rises in 
crime during the 1964—69 era. Again, removing 
from the sample southern urban areas in which 
nonwhite populations were relatively stable or 
declining does not markedly change the result. 

When one examines the differences between 
urban areas marked by riots or other mass 
disorders and those experiencing little or no 
violence, the results still offer little support for 
the Piven-Cloward thesis (Table 5). Nonwhite 
populations in urban areas experiencing riots 
during the 1964—69 period grew at a faster rate 
(83 percent) than in those experiencing few or 
no disorders (66 percent). Again, however, an 
analysis of the difference of means indicates 
that this difference is well within chance 
probabilities. The standard error of the two 
groups this time indicates that they may be 
drawn from different populations. Substantive- 
ly, this means that another variable may bea 
factor, but neither the analysis nor the data 
permit more than speculation as to the cause of 
this difference. The null hypothesis that there is 
no relationship between changes in nonwhite 
populations of urban areas and urban disorders 
of the 1960s cannot be rejected.’ In summary, 
neither of the relationships inferred by Piven 
and Cloward—that increases in nonwhite popu- 
lations in northern cities led to urban disorders 
or that the rise of urban disorders led to 
increases in welfare caseloads—is supported by 
the analysis. 


Plausible Alternative Explanations 


Piven and Cloward do not argue that mass 
insurgency in the 1960s produced substantially 
higher benefits levels for persons already receiv- 
ing welfare. They argue the opposite—that a 
declining rate of benefits increases in the 1960s 
was accompanied by an exponential increase in 
the welfare rolls. While average welfare pay- 
ments during the 1950s increased by half, 
caseloads increased by only 17 percent, but in 
the 1960s a one-third increase in benefits was 
associated with more than a doubling of the 
welfare rolls (Piven and Cloward, 1971, p. 191). 


3This finding agrees with results of a study by 
Seymour Spilerman (1970) in which the zero-order 
correlation of percent change in nonwhite population 
with number of disorders was r =.04, for a much larger 
sample that included even minor racial dis- 
orders. Spilerman found that absolute number of 
blacks was the only significant predictor of race 
tiots—certainly the necessary, if not the sufficient, 
condition for racial disturbances. The data are, thus, 
more consistent with alternatives to the migration-so- 
cial breakdown thesis. See Feagin and Hahn (1973). 
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In fact, the position of the poor may have 
been much worse than Piven and Cloward 
suggest. The total and average income gap of 
poor persons, even among those receiving gov- 
ernment assistance, widened steadily between 
1965 and 1972, relative to the rest of American 
society (Plotnick and Skidmore, 1975, p. 86). 
When increases in welfare grants, 1960—70, are 
adjusted for inflation, 22 states show declines 
in average monthly grants to AFDC recipients 
during this period. When “equity” considera- 
tions are taken into account, i.e., the propor- 
tion of average per capita income provided by 
AFDC grants, 44 states show declines over this 
period (Albritton, 1976, p. 374). 

Finding no relationship between patterns of 
social disorder and welfare increases, can one 
propose rival hypotheses consistent with the 
dramatic rise in welfare caseloads and a cor- 
responding decline in real and relative welfare 
benefits that occurred during the 1960s? One 
such hypothesis is that the rise in caseloads 
(AFDC) was a response to innovations and 
adjustments in federal welfare assistance struc- 
tures by amendments to the Social Security Act 
adopted in 1965. These amendments (unnoted 
by Piven and Cloward) not only established a 
program of comprehensive medical coverage for 
the poor (Medicaid), but they also provided the 
first increase in the federal matching share of 
AFDC grants since 1958, One major provision 
made indigent patients in mental hospitals and 
tuberculosis institutions eligible for welfare 
assistance. Thus, it became in the interest of 
states to ensure that these persons were added 
to the rolls to pay for their maintenance and 
care. Effective July 1, 1965, states were per- 
mitted to provide retroactive assistance to 
AFDC families with children over 18 years of 
age who were still attending school or with 
minor children earning income. Another major 
incentive to welfare eligibility at the time was a 
provision that, for medical coverage (Medicaid), 
the federal government’s reimbursement to 
states should be not less than 105 percent of 
the matching federal share of medical assistance 
at the end of 1965. Under these incentives, 
states had an interest in getting as many people 
onto welfare rolls as possible to maximize 
federal support of state programs in future 
years, 

The increase in federal share of the reim- 
bursement to states is, ironically, not an incen- 
tive to increasing welfare grants, but to expand- 
ing further the welfare rolls. There are very real 
fiscal incentives attached to increasing caseloads 
rather than grants levels and most states show 
that they understand this arrangement. The 
reimbursement formula provides a relatively 
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high rate of federal matching funds for welfare 
grants (as high as 5/6 of the cost) up to a 
maximum. For states with low levels of welfare 
grants, the federal government may be con- 
sidered a fiscal resource by which a state can 
return five dollars to the state for every one 
invested in the welfare system. As grants levels 
exceed the maximum, this incentive declines 
sharply, but most states, even those with higher 
benefits, seem to understand this intriguing 
structure of the welfare system and allocate 
available funds for increasing caseloads rather 
than grants. 

The pattern of increases in the welfare rolls 
during the later 1960s is consistent with a 
model that emphasizes effects of this legislative 
initiative at the federal level. It is neither 
coincidental nor inconsequential for the model 
that this legislation was a product of the 89th 
Congress. The Johnson landslide of 1964 pro- 
duced a Congress determined to advance the 
interests of the poor. Amendments to the 
Social Security Act of 1965, signed into law 
days before the Watts riots, provided important 
changes in benefits, a mammoth rise in welfare 
spending, and a larger aggregate of resources to 
meet the needs of the poor. The result was a 
rapid expansion of the scope of welfare as- 
sistance in the form of increases in AFDC rolls, 
while cash welfare benefits declined. 

Some tentative empirical evidence supports 
this interpretation of the data. When general 
growth trends are controlled, abrupt increases 
in AFDC spending by state and local govern- 
ments coincide with implementation of the 
1965 legislation, after which the course of 
spending for this category of welfare assistance 
recedes (Albritton, 1976, pp. 384—85). Similar- 
ly, when population size and. federal welfare 
spending are controlled in equations estimating 
AFDC caseloads, 1960—70, using states as the 
unit of analysis, one observes a discontinuity in 
parameters as an abrupt increase that coincides 
with implementation of these amendments to 
the Social Security Act. Thus, the pattern of 
welfare activity during this period shows in- 
creases consistent with a trend established 
before 1965, interrupted by a change in level 
coinciding with the federal legislation (Albrit- 
ton, 1975, pp. 61—64). 

This perspective on the data, at variance 
with the Piven and Cloward thesis, suggests an 
explanation of why no significant relationships 
appear between AFDC caseload increases and 
the mass insurgency of the 1960s. Caseloads 
were largely a function of changes in the 
structure of welfare policy relationships be- 
tween the federal government and the states, 
while the riots and other social disorders had 
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different origins. Absence of relationships be- 
tween urban violence and the “welfare explo- 
sion” suggests independent causation of these 
two effects. In any case, the riots of the 
1960s, whether or not they represented calcu- 
lated political strategies, appear to have had 
few, if any, direct consequences for expansion 
of the welfare system. 


Conclusions 


The foregoing analysis represents an effort 
to examine the Piven and Cloward thesis that 
mass insurgency in the 1960s produced gains 
for the poor in the form of large-scale additions 
to AFDC caseloads. Analysis of the data which 
they claim provides empirical support for this 
thesis indicates no significant relationships be- 
tween social disorders (such as riots or crimes) 
and increases in welfare caseloads, or between 
increases in nonwhite populations and social 
disorders in urban areas. In both’ cases, no 
association was found that could not be ex- 
plained by chance. The conclusion is that the 
relationships specified by Piven and Cloward 
are not supported by the data in this form of 
analysis. 

A failure to falsify the null hypothesis in this 
analysis, of course, does not prove that such 
relationships do not exist. Nevertheless, to the 
degree that the model as operationalized here 
accurately represents linkages argued by Piven 
and Cloward, results of the analysis cast con- 
siderable doubt on their conclusions. At the 
very least, they require a fundamental recon- 
sideration of the way in which protest strategies 
can be said to accomplish social amelioration 
and change. 

Events of the 1960s and the data advanced 
by Piven and Cloward are at least equally 
consistent with an alternative thesis—that the 
causes of the “welfare explosion” lie in welfare 
policy innovation and change preceding the 
period of pronounced mass insurgency that 
characterized the later decade. Amendments to 
the Social Security Act extended welfare bene- 
fits to millions of new recipients and offered 
incentives to states to admit them to the rolls. 
The data clearly are more consonant with an 
explanation holding that the riots and the 


“The reader should consult Miller, Bolce, and 
Halligan (1977) for a sophisticated version of the 
“relative deprivation” thesis with findings that would 
lend credence to this speculation. This and other 
explanations are cogently examined in Feagin and 
Hahn (1973). The general conclusions of the latter are 
similar to those of this study—that riots produced 
little, if any, social amelioration. 
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“welfare explosion” are independent of one 
another and independently caused. 

Did mass disruption and protest succeed as a 
political strategy in winning concessions for the 
poor? Perhaps the spectre of riots in some cities 
caused state and local officials to make some 
reforms before riots occurred in their areas. 
Very likely the protest movements of the 
1960s, of all types, gave considerable impetus 
to efforts at ending racial discrimination against 
blacks, particularly the black middle class. But 
for the poor? No. The specific structures that 
contributed to the “welfare explosion” probab- 
ly antedated the most significant period of 
urban disorders. For the poor, as well as for 
those on welfare, their “prize? was a gradual 
worsening of position relative to the rest of 
American society as they lag even further 
behind nonpoor Americans in a generally ex- 
panding economy. 
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There are two serious flaws in Robert 
Albritton’s challenge to the argument of our 
Regulating the Poor (1971). He tested the 
wrong theoretical relationships. Then, for the 
relationships he did test, he used the wrong 
data. 


Testing the Wrong Relationships 


In Regulating the Poor, we argued that the 
welfare explosion of the 1960s had its roots in 
the problems created for the national political 
system, particularly for the national Demo- 
cratic party, by economic and demographic 
changes. Agricultural modernization in the 
South, followed by mass migration, eventually 
generated a rising tide of mass volatility, both 
at the polls and in the streets, which in tum 
destabilized the regional coalition of the nation- 
al Democratic party. In the 1960s, the party’s 
response was to cope with these instabilities 
with a series of measures, ranging from civil 
rights legislation to urban service programs; one 
consequence of the urban service programs was 
to help set off the welfare explosion at the local 
level. In our analytical scheme, the relationship 
between mass volatility and the welfare explo- 
sion was indirect; it was mediated by complex 
national electoral conditions. 

Given the main elements of this analysis, the 
proper relationships for testing are apparent. 
One set of relationships is between unstable 
voting patterns and mass protest, on the one 
hand, and the national Democratic party’s 
“New Frontier” and “Great Society” legislative 
and administrative initiatives, on the other. 
Another set of relationships is between these 
policy responses and the rising welfare rolls. In 
short, did mass volatility help explain a series of 
national policy initiatives that in turn contri- 
buted significantly to the subsequent rise in the 
welfare rolls? 

Albritton short-circuited these indirect rela- 
tionships, and proceeded as if we had said black 
crime and rioting alone led directly to welfare 
rises, locality by locality. If we had thought the 
matter so simple, we would not have troubled 
to make a detailed analysis of the complex 


interaction among economic and demographic 
change, mass volatility, and national legislative 
responses, and then between national legislative 
responses and the subsequent local welfare 
rises. 

Only by tossing aside our entire analysis of 
national electoral politics could Albritton treat 
“mass volatility” as equivalent to crime and 
rioting among blacks. In fact, we included 
voting instabilities in that term, and we gave 
voting instabilities great weight. Agricultural 
modernization drove southern rural blacks 
northward to the urban strongholds of the 
national Democratic party, with the conse- 
quence that a civil rights bloc formed in the 
northern wing of the party. The South re- 
sponded with outrage and voting defections. 
The resulting regional fissure was first visible in 
the Dixiecrat revolt of 1948, and it worsened in 
the elections of 1952, 1956 and 1960 (it also 
worsened because industrial modernization in 
the South was thrusting up a new middle class 
whose political sympathies tilted toward the 
Republican party). The volatility in black vot- 
ing patterns which then appeared in the elec- 
tion of 1956, and to a lesser extent in 1960, 
compounded these problems. Perhaps the na- 
tional Democratic party could survive defec- 
tions among southern whites, or among blacks, 
but it could not survive defections among both. 

Civil disorder, welling up in the context of 
electoral instability, aggravated the national 
Democratic party’s problems all the more. Nor 
was civil disorder limited to crime and rioting, 
or just to one contending racial group. Blacks 
mounted organized protests, exemplified in the 
southern civil rights movement and the north- 
ern welfare rights movement. Southern whites 
also rose up in protest, ranging from the 
emergence in the mid-1950s of a movement of 
“massive resistance” led by the political leaders 
of the South, to the southern white mob and 
police violence that erupted at the same time 
and persisted for ten years. 

These various expressions of mass volatility 
were treated as interactive in our analysis; 
discontent first took form in the voting booths, 
and then in the streets, but each manifestation 
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tended to reinforce the other. When leaders in 
the northern wing of the party gave legitimacy 
to civil rights aspirations in order to ensure the 
allegiance of an enlarging black constituency, 
they helped spur the emergence of black 
protest. And when leaders in the southern wing 
denounced federal action on civil rights in order 
to mobilize southern voters against the national 
Democratic party (the strategems were those of 
unpledged electors, presidential Republicanism, 
third-party threats, etc.), they gave legitimacy 
to white protest. From 1948 onward, each 
successive episode of voting instability exacer- 
bated civil disorder, and each successive episode 
of civil disorder exacerbated voting instabilities. 
To say that the national Democratic party, 
beginning in the late 1940s, was literally being 
pulled apart along regional lines by these 
oppositional movements is not an overstate- 
ment. 

With the approach of the presidential elec- 
tion of 1960, regional divisions had to be 
repaired, even while civil disorder was accelerat- 
ing. John Kennedy’s campaign, which empha- 
sized civil rights and poverty, signaled the 
direction of the party’s strategy. As black and 
white insurgency spread, the Democratic ad- 
ministrations of the 1960s promulgated the 
measures to restore both electoral stability and 
civil order, and by the end of the decade, these 
measures had more or less succeeded. Civil 
tights legislation imposed political moderniza- 
tion upon the South, with the consequence that 
white mob violence subsided and the civil rights 
movement was channeled from mass protest to 
electoral politics; and the enfranchisement of 
millions of blacks whose allegiance could be 
counted upon enabled the Democratic party to 
shore up its southern regional base. In the 
urban ghettos, quiescence was gradually re- 
stored by new federal urban programs which 
simultaneously provided services to the black 
poor and hired the black militants. These new 
urban programs also helped fuel the welfare 
explosion, for they both enlarged the volume of 
applicants for welfare, and pushed up accept- 
ance levels by weakening the capacity of the 
welfare system to fend off new applicants. In 
turn, more liberal dispensation of relief contri- 
buted to the ebbing of civil disorder in the 
ghettos. 

Of all the new service programs, we con- 
sidered the federal anti-poverty effort the most 
significant, and we devoted an entire chapter to 
documenting the various ways in which anti- 
poverty activities spurred welfare expansion. 
For one thing, the new “community action” 
agencies provided expert information and assist- 
ance to those seeking welfare benefits, thus 
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helping to enlarge the volume of applications 
(up from 500,000 in 1960 to more than 
1,000,000 annually, beginning in 1968). Litiga- 
tion was undertaken by the legal services 
program which successfully overturned many of 
the laws and rules disqualifying poor families 
(residence laws, employable-mother rules, man- 
in-the-house rules, etc.), so that whole cate- 
gories of poor people became eligible for 
assistance (especially in the South, where these 
exclusionary rules were more vigorously en- 
forced). In addition, anti-poverty agencies pro- 
vided resources facilitating the emergence of 
“welfare rights” organizations whose “‘direct 
action” tactics generated pressure on welfare 
officials to make more permissive eligibility 
decisions. Under the impact of litigation and 
protest, acceptance rates shot up (from 55 
percent in 1960 to 70 percent in 1968). The 
result was the welfare explosion. Nor were we 
alone in reaching the conclusion that it was the 
new service programs, and the anti-poverty 
program in particular, that did so much to 
generate the welfare explosion. Among others, 
the Maryland State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, aghast at the fact that its rolls first 
doubled and then trebled, said in a report 
issued in the late 1960s that 


when people are everywhere encouraged to 
make use of public welfare—by publicity, by 
action workers on their own block, by teachers 
of their children in school, by their doctors and 
by any social agency they happen to have 
contact with, a surge of response must be 
expected. It is the contention of this report 
that the increase of AFDC caseload reflects this 
tesponse to the anti-poverty effort . . . and that 
the poor families of this state ... encouraged 
by the national effort to do something about 
poverty have responded to the use of public 
services ... in numbers heretofore unequalled 
(cited in Regulating the Poor [1971], p. 331). 


The sole justification given by Albritton for 
neglecting our emphasis on national electoral 
analysis is that “the electoral environment 
[was] constant in its effects throughout the 
1960s,” while the welfare rolls only went up 
steeply in the second half of the decade; in 
other words, a constant cannot explain a 
variation. To be sure, both the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations were “favorable” to 
the poor, but that hardly means that the 
national electoral environment was constant. In 
the first two years of Kennedy’s term, the 
intensifying threat of southern electoral defec- 
tions, together with the great power of the 
southern congressional delegation, prevented 
Kennedy from making good on either his civil 
rights or anti-poverty campaign rhetoric. It was 
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only as civil rights demonstrations reached 
alarming proportions in 1963 (provoked by the 
events in Birmingham) that Kennedy, and then 
Johnson, set in motion the initiatives leading to 
the civil rights acts of 1964 and 1965, and toa 
series of service programs for the ghettos. The 
legistation establishing the community mental 
health centers, the anti-poverty program, aid to 
school districts with poor children, and the 
medicaid program were all passed between 
1963 and 1965, by which time civil disorder 
had broken out in the North as well. 

The implementation of these programs was 
not ‘“‘constant,” either; it was shaped and 
reshaped by the continuing political problems 
of the national administration. Even as these 
programs were enacted, rioting and demonstra- 
tions worsened both in the North and South, 
and among both blacks and whites. By mid-de- 
cade, the issues of caste, discrimination, and 
poverty had come to the very fore of national 
and local politics. In the vortex of these forces, 
anti-poverty staff became progressively more 
militant on behalf of poor minority constitu- 
ents in their dealings with local agencies of 
government, whether the police, urban renewal 
authorities, or welfare officials. Thus anti- 
poverty attorneys had at first shied away from 
lawsuits that would antagonize local officials; 
by 1966, the policies and practices of housing 
authorities, health agencies, and welfare depart- 
ments were being forcefully and often success- 
fully challenged in the courts. At the same 
time, anti-poverty staff began to organize the 
minority poor for direct action against local 
agencies. Moreover, the federal guidelines being 
written in this period, and the federal review 
teams which oversaw their implementation, 
gave tacit encouragement to these activities, 
even to the extent of tolerating the mobiliza- 
tion of the poor for mass protests and demon- 
strations. Mayors, county officials, and gov- 
ernors complained bitterly and vocally that the 
federal government was financing an assault on 
them, and they were not wrong. Nor, in the 
end, could they withstand the assault, and so 
they too made concessions, whether in the 
form of the greatly expanded hiring of blacks 
or the more liberal giving of relief. 

There is another, and simpler, sense in which 
the electoral environment cannot be treated as 
constant throughout the decade. The policies 
promulgated in response to the rising tide of 
mass volatility did not have an immediate 
impact on any local agency, including the 
welfare agencies. This was not the Great De- 
pression: here we had no Roosevelt calling 
upon Congress immediately after his inaugura- 
tion to enact emergency relief legislation which, 
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within 18 months, would bring some 20 million 
Americans onto the relief rolls. Instead we had 
‘successive administrations which secured the 
enactment of one program after another, some 
of which slowly came to have an impact on the 
relief rolls. Thus it took time for a legislative 
strategy to evolve, it took time for that 
legislation to be implemented at the local level, 
and it took still more time for the reverbera- 
tions of the new service programs to be felt in 
rising welfare application rates, acceptance 
rates, and then in caseload statistics. The 
anti-poverty program was framed by Kennedy 
in 1963, enacted under Johnson in 1964, 
implemented in 1965 and 1966, and only then 
did its effects begin to be felt. It was 1967 
before class actions initiated by anti-poverty 
attorneys challenging exclusionary welfare regu- 
lations reached the lower federal courts, and it 
was later still before the Supreme Court ruled 
on them and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare rewrote its guidelines in 
conformity with the new court rulings. Even 
then, many a state and local welfare depart- 
ment remained out of conformity until anti- 
poverty lawyers and welfare rights organiza- 
tions brought pressure on HEW to bring recalci- 
trant departments before “compliance hear- 
ings.’ The impact of the “New Frontier” and 
“Great Society” programs was thus cumulative, 
not precipitous. 

If these were the main arguments of Regulat- 
ing the Poor, how could anyone who set out to 
develop empirical tests simply correlate crime 
and riots with welfare caseload changes? We 
surmise that Albritton was led astray by our 
emphasis on the historical role of political 
disorder in producing relief liberalization. We 
were prompted to write Regulating the Poor 
because we thought that historians of relief had 
failed to see that it was not just widespread 
unemployment, but political unrest among the 
unemployed, that forced the initiation of relief 
programs or their periodic expansion, and we 
reviewed evidence going back four centuries in 
Europe to develop this thesis. We thought the 
United States in the 1950s provided still more 
evidence. Millions were being forced off the 
land and many remained unemployed in the 
cities during the “rolling recessions” of the 
period, but the relief rolls rose by a mere 17 
percent, a net increase of only 110,000 fami- 
lies, during the entire decade. It was only with 
the eruption of widespread civil disorder in the 
1960s that the relief rolls exploded, leading us 
to argue (1971, p. 196) that “the contemporary 
relief explosion was a response to civil disorder 
caused by rapid economic change.” It was 
sentences such as this one that Albritton seized 
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upon in justifying his simplistic correlational 
approach. But in doing so, he ignored a major 
qualification. We did not argue that insurgency 
among the unemployed always, or even usually, 
produces relief liberalization, as the closing 
sentence of Regulating the Poor emphasizes: 
“The moral seems clear: a placid poor get 
nothing, but a turbulent poor sometimes get 
something” (1971, p. 338). 

In other words, if mass insurgency is a 
precondition of relief expansion, it is not a 
sufficient one. There is the further question of 
the conditions determining how the ruling 
stratum will respond. If a regime commands the 
allegiance of other groups not disaffected by 
economic changes, then it may be free to ignore 
or repress the disruptors. But when civil disor- 
der reverberates upon a regime whose grip has 
weakened, perhaps as a consequence of the 
same economic instabilities that provoke the 
poor to insurgency, it is more likely that 
concessions will be made, such as giving relief. 
Our analysis of the Democratic administrations 
of the postwar period was intended to demon- 
strate that a welfare explosion occurred in the 
1960s precisely because widespread civil dis- 
order coincided with the growing vulnerability 
of those regimes; to be sure, rioting was one 
source of that vulnerability, but it was not 
decisive. 


Correlating the Wrong Data 


If the main arguments of Regulating the 
Poor dealt with national politics, there is still 
local politics. And on the local level, our 
general thesis would lead us to expect to find 
some correlation between rioting and increases 
in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) rolls. The difficulty is that the rela- 
tionship between disorder and welfare expan- 
sion in particular localities was mediated by the 
complexities of the national political dynamics 
we have described, and which Albritton’s corre- 
lations ignore. - 

At a minimum, in accounting for variatio 
in correlations locality by locality, one would 
want to know something about the role that 
the locality played in a national administra- 
tion’s political fortunes, which has to do in turn 
with both local voting patterns and the relation- 
ship between the national party and the local 
party. Thus the fact that Chicago’s Mayor 
Daley continued to produce stable majorities, 
including stable black majorities, led the nation- 
al administration to tailor its ghetto programs 
in Chicago to the requirements of the Daley 
organization. Daley had, after all, been in 
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sufficient command of the local political exi- 
gencies created by migration and unemploy- 
ment to permit the AFDC rolls in Chicago to 
rise by an exceptional 80 percent in the 1950s. 
Correlatively, he remained in sufficient com- 
mand in the 1960s to moderate the impact of 
the federal programs and to limit the expansion 
of the welfare rolls to a mere 107 percent at a 
time when the rolls in New York City and Los 
Angeles were quadrupling. One would also have 
to take into account variations in the structure 
of state and local AFDC programs, for the 
pattern of welfare increases depended in part 
upon the specific mechanisms relied upon to 
exclude the poor from aid. Thus southern 
AFDC systems were notorious for the web of 
Jaws and rules which simply barred whole 
categories of the poor outright, while in the 
North a formally more liberal system relied 
more upon bureaucratic mechanisms, such as 
discouraging waiting periods or humiliating 
investigations. It follows that the increases in 
the rolls in the southern states were much more 
dramatically affected by anti-poverty litigation, 
which knocked down exclusionary statutes all 
at once in the late 1960s, while the rolls in the 
northern states were pushed upward somewhat 
more gradually as a result of the myriad 
pressures generated by the federal programs on 
the welfare bureaucracies. . 

If developments in the national polity could 
be disentangled from developments in the 
urban polity, an analysis of the relationship 
between rioting and welfare increases from city 
to city would indeed be interesting. Great care 
has to be taken in marshalling the appropriate 
data, a point which brings us to the second 
large flaw in Albritton’s critique. He employed 
the wrong data. 

To test the relationship between civil disor- 
der and the welfare explosion obviously re- 
quires that riots be correlated with post-riot 
welfare increases; instead, Albritton mainly 
used a pre-riot measure of changes in the AFDC 
rolls. Roughly three-quarters of the riots 
throughout the decade occurred just in 1967 
and in 1968. In these two years alone, more 
than 300 persons were killed, some 10,000 
injured, and 100,000 arrested. But Albritton’s 
measure of caseload changes, defined as the 
average of the annual percentage increases, 
includes the years 1964, 1965 and 1966!! Now 


"See his Table 3, but note that the time period 
referred to is deceptive. Albritton’s data on caseload 
changes were taken from our tables, all of which end 
with February 1969. Throughout his critique, both 
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we certainly thought riots had an impact but, 
just as certainly, not retroactively. If Albritton 
had looked up the welfare increases after 1968, 
he would have found (as we reported in the 
epilogue to Regulating the Poor) that the 
greatest period of rioting (1967—68} was fol- 
lowed by the greatest period of welfare growth 
(1969—70). There were 1.5 million families on 
the AFDC rolls at the end of 1968; by the end 
of 1970, another million had been added, for 
an increase of 67 percent in just two years 
(compared with 107 percent in all of the 
preceding eight years). Little wonder, then, that 
while his correlation moved in the right direc- 
tion, it failed to reach statistical significance. 

There is still another large error that de- 
presses Albritton’s correlation, and it arises 
from his superficial understanding of the wel- 
fare system. When he computed caseload 
changes, he was deceived by a welfare system 
sleight-of-hand in the reporting of caseload 
statistics; as a result he included some false data 
which greatly reduce the possibility of a corre- 
lation between rioting and welfare rises. Here 
we must pause to explain. 

In 1961, Congress enacted an amendment to 
the Social Security Act making the two-parent 
family with an unemployed head eligible for 
AFDC benefits for the first time. About 67,000 
families were admitted to the new AFDC-UP 
(unemployed parent) program in the 1961—64 
period, and another 12,000 cases were added in 
the 1965—68 period. Albritton included both 
AFDC and AFDC-UP cases in his correlational 
analysis, and that was a serious mistake. For the 
fact is that the AFDC-UP cases did not consist 
of new families accepted for assistance, but of 
cases already enrolled in the General Assistance 
(GA) category which has traditionally con- 
tained a number of families with unemployed 
fathers. Since GA costs are borne entirely by 
states and localities, it was natural enough that 
the states would promote a wholesale transfer 
of these particular GA cases to the new 
AFDC-UP program in order to benefit from 
federal reimbursement. Thus 10 states opened 
AFDC-UP programs between April and Decem- 
ber 1961. In April, their aggregate GA caseload 
stood at 212,000; by December, it had dropped 
to 160,300, a loss of 51,700, while the aggre- 
gate AFDC-UP caseload rose to 48,044. Our 
subsequent interviews with welfare directors 
confirmed that these cases had simply been 
transferred from the one category to the other. 


text and tables, he consistently refers to 1969 case- 
loads, as if for the full year. 
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AFDC-UP cases were not, in other words, a 
genuine part of the great expansion of the 
AFDC caseloads which characterized the 1960s. 
For technical reasons, we included AFDC-UP 
cases in our tables in Regulating the Poor, but 
we repeatedly warned the reader that by doing 
so we had greatly “understated the difference 
in caseload growth between the earlier and 
latter parts of the decade” (1971, p. 334). 
Albritton should have paid attention to this and 
similar caveats for a reason that is simple to see. 
In the 1960—64 period, AFDC-UP cases repre- 
sented 29 percent of the combined AFDC and 
AFDC-UP rise, thus greatly inflating the 1964 
caseload which served as the denominator for 
calculating subsequent percentage increases in 
those places which implemented AFDC-UP. 

Now with this point made, consider two 
additional facts. AFDC-UP programs were 
mainly opened in the northern states (only 4 of 
17 southern states did so).2 Consequently, it 
was in the North that Albritton greatly underes- 
timated the magnitude of the post-1964 case- 
load rises. Moreover, it was in the North that 
severe rioting was more pervasive (southern 
cities experienced almost no conflagrations like 
those which erupted in Watts, Detroit, Newark 
and many other northern cities). Now, linking 
this chain of points together, we may see the 
second general way in which Albritton’s corre- 
lations! procedures are defective. By failing to 
exclude AFDC-UP cases, the post-1964 case- 
load percentage increases were deflated in the 
North where rioting was more widespread, 
telative to the South where rioting was less 
widespread. His correlation, in short, was de- 
pressed by the strong positive relationship 
between regional variations in both serious 
rioting and AFDC-UP implementation. 

We hope Albritton will perform his correla- 
tions again, using appropriate post-rioting case- 
load measures, and with AFDC-UP cases ex- 
cluded. Even with the depressing effects of 
both errors at work, he obtained a correlation 
which moved in a direction consistent with our 
analysis. With the errors corrected, the correla- 
tions could turn out to be statistically signifi- 
cant.3 


2As to why almost all southern states refused to 
implement the AFDC-UP program, see Regulating the 
Poor, pp. 132-33. ; 


3 Albritton does not cite an earlier study which 
bears on this matter. Writing in Social Problems 
(1974), Michael Betz concludes that there was a strong 
relationship between rioting and enlarging state and 
local general assistance expenditures. 
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What, then, of crime and welfare? (As 
Albritton says, the impact of crime on welfare 
changes is “hardly a definitive test’? of Regulat- 
ing the Poor, but he investigated the matter 
anyway.) In Tables 1 and 2, the errors of data 
management are as serious as in the riot 
correlation tables. We spoke of changes in black 
crime rates; he averaged black and white rates. 
The measure of post-crime caseload changes is 
inadequate. If shifts in crime rates were to be 
calculated through 1969, then caseload changes 
for at least 1969 and 1970 should have been 
included (and, it will be recalled, these were the 
two years of the greatest proportional caseload 
changes in the entire decade). To make matters 
worse, AFDC-UP cases are included, an error 
which is even more troublesome than in the 
earlier discussion of the riot correlations. Con- 
sider Table 1. It contains the ten urban counties 
which led the nation in proportional caseload 
increases after 1964. Five are in the states of 
Georgia and Texas, neither of which imple 
mented AFDC-UP, and the other five are 
northern counties with AFDC-UP. In other 
words, half of the counties in the correlation, 
all of them northern, have greatly deflated 
post-1964 percent caseload changes. 


Table 1 is absurdly misleading for an addi- 
tional reason. We made much of the fact that 
many of the southern urban counties success- 
fully resisted admitting virtually any families at 
all to the AFDC rolls, despite the great eco- 
nomic suffering produced by the postwar agri- 
cultural upheaval and despite the turmoil of the 
early 1960s. Consequently, when more cases 
were finally accepted after 1964, spectacular 
percentage increases resulted even though the 
numerical increases were miniscule. The five 
southern counties on this list are of just this 
kind, but that is not evident because the table 
only shows percent changes, not actual caseload 
changes. Thus Lubbock had a grand total of 
100 AFDC cases in 1964; over the next four 
years it added 300, producing a 300 percent 
change which placed it at the very top of the 
list for the entire country. By contrast, New 
York, with 81,000 cases in 1964, added 
111,000 for an increase of only 137 percent, 
placing it at the very bottom of the list. 
Similarly, with an addition of only 900 cases, 
Austin achieved an increase of 180 percent; but 
with 56,000 cases added, Los Angeles could 
only show growth of 145 percent. Taken 
together, the five southern counties on this list 
contributed a mere 11,000 cases, or less than 3 
percent of the total urban county increase after 
1964, while the remaining five northern coun- 
ties contributed 175,000 cases, or 46 percent. 
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It was bad enough that we had to include these 
particular southern counties in our list of 121, 
but to place five of them in a table with an N of 
ten is ridiculous. To conclude from such a 
table that “the data do not lend support to the 
Piven and Cloward thesis’ is to use statistics 
mindlessly. 

We note in passing that these errors of data 
management also undermine Albritton’s chal- 
lenge to our assertion that the welfare explo- 
sion took place in the late 1960s. He says that 
85 percent of the AFDC-UP increase occurred 
before 1965, and we have already said why he 
is wrong to attribute significance to that. He 
also notes that 38 of 121 urban counties 
(defined as counties with a central city of at 
least 100,000 in 1960) had larger percentage 
increases in the first period; again, with AFDC- 
UP cases removed, the picture changes radical- 
ly. Moreover, when caseload changes for the 
full decade are tabulated (not just for the first 
eight years), it is clear that virtually all urban 
counties had much larger percentage increases 
after 1965. It was truly an explosion, which is 
just how we characterized it. 


A Spurious Explanation of the 
Welfare Explosion 


Albritton’s attempt to show that the welfare 
explosion was not a post-1964 phenomenon is 
curious, since he himself attributes the great 
rise in the welfare rolls to the social security 
amendments enacted in 1965; had he suc- 
ceeded, he would have discredited his own 
explanation. He argues that the 1965 amend- 
ments “extended benefits to millions of new 
recipients and incentives to states to admit 
them to the rolls.” Once more, he reveals a 
superficial knowledge of the welfare system, for 
his illustrations do not bear significantly on the 
AFDC rolls. He says, for example, that states 
“were permitted to provide retroactive assist- 
ance to AFDC families with children over 18 
years of age who were still attending school or 
with minor children earning income.” These 
changes mainly affected welfare budgets, not 
caseloads. Previously, earnings by minors had 
simply been deducted from the family’s month- 
ly check, as was that portion credited to the 
child who became 18 years old. Only under 
exceptional circumstances (where the 18-year- 
old continuing in school had been the youngest 
or only child, or where the minor’s earnings had 
tipped the family over the income eligibility 
line) would these factors have affected eligibili- 
ty and thus caseload statistics. In any case, the 
earnings of minors were not often reported, and 
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few 18-year-olds in welfare families continued 
in school. 

It is the Medicaid legislation on which 
Albritton mainly hangs his explanation. He says 
it created a large incentive for welfare directors 
to promote caseload growth because of a 
provision establishing a floor under the new 
federal medicaid reimbursements equal to 105 
percent of the pre-existing medical assistance 
program. The notion that this provision gen- 
erated a scramble on the part of welfare 
officials to enlist people onto the welfare rolls 
so as to raise the medical assistance costs on 
which Medicaid floors would be calculated is 
astonishing, both on logical and empirical 
grounds. It overlooks the enormous state and 
local costs such a response would have entailed 
in return for a slightly raised floor under federal 
Medicaid payments, since state and local gov- 
ernments had to bear as much as half of both 
the welfare and Medicaid costs they were 
presumably hastening to enlarge, no matter 
what the federal floor. And even if such a large 
disincentive did not cancel out a small incen- 
tive, the rolls would have been affected only in 
the period immediately after the amendments 
were passed. In fact, the AFDC rolls rose each 
year, at faster and faster rates, until the early 
1970s. 

Moreover, it would have been political sui- 
cide for welfare directors to set out to enlarge 
the rolls, and Albritton does not identify a 
single administrative mechanism by which case- 
load growth was deliberately spurred. In princi- 
ple, intake workers might have been directed to 
make more permissive eligibility decisions, thus 
raising acceptance rates; or “out-reach” pro- 
grams might have been developed to recruit the 
eligible but unaided, thus enlarging the volume 
of applications. Albritton does not intimate 
that either course was pursued, nor do we know 
of any instances, and so we are left with a not 
only illogical but a mystical connection be- 
tween the Medicaid program and caseload 
growth. Just to be sure, we questioned Mitchell 
L Ginsberg, who was New York City’s commis- 
sioner of welfare in these years, about whether 
Medicaid provided incentives to welfare direc- 
tors to bring new families onto the AFDC rolls. 
He just snorted. In the years after 1965, most 
welfare directors were progressively more pre- 
occupied with how to stem welfare growth, for 
the fiscal repercussions of the growth were 
everywhere producing political headaches for 
local welfare officials. Moreover, the huge 
Medicaid costs imposed on states and localities 
greatly added to these fiscal and political 
travails (which are now no small factor in the 
Proposition 13 movement). 
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It is true, however, that Medicaid generated 
an incentive for officials in other institutions to 
promote welfare growth. Here Albritton notes 
that hospitals and health agencies referred 
indigent patients to welfare for Medicaid cards, 
and many of these patients were then found to 
be eligible for welfare benefits as well. But the 
particular people to whom Albritton refers are 
“indigent patients in mental hospitals and 
tuberculosis institutions.” Now we wrote Regu- 
lating the Poor about the explosion in the 
AFDC rolls, not about the rises in the cate- 
gorical assistance programs for the aged and 
disabled (which, in any case, were dwarfed by 
the AFDC increases in this period). Before 
undertaking a critique, it would have been 
helpful if Albritton had got straight which 
categorical assistance programs he was talking 
about, and how Medicaid differentially affected 
them. 


Finally, Albritton not only oversimplified 
our argument, he also trivialized it. In Regulat- 
ing the Poor, we attempted to understand why 
public relief-giving institutions emerged in West- 
ern countries with the decay of feudalism and 
the growth of market economics. Further, we 
attempted to understand why these new institu- 
tions periodically expanded and contracted, 
why the proportion of the poor absorbed by 
them periodically rose and fell. The problem 
was to probe beneath the expressed motives of 
particular actors in order to identify more 
general socioeconomic and political regularities, 
whether in explanation of the relief explosion 
in the England of the 1830s or in the United 
States of the 1930s. At the most general level, 
the crucial combination of forces appeared to 
be these: mass unemployment, mass volatility, 
and vulnerable regimes. In attributing welfare 
expansion in the 1960s to the Medicaid legisla- 
tion and other social security amendments, 
Albritton had an obligation to say how this 
explanation exemplified, at a more general 
level, the working-out of large-scale forces that 
were either similar to or different from those 
we had identified as being at the heart of relief 
explosions for nearly four centuries. That Al- 
britton failed to grasp this is evident in his 
single sentence accounting for the enactment of 
the Medicaid legislation: “It is neither coinci- 
dental nor inconsequential ... that this legisla- 
tion was a product of the 89th Congress ...a 
Congress determined to advance the interests of 
the poor” (p. 1010). We attempted to account 
for the sources of this rather unusual congres- 
sional determination in large-scale forces that 
were emerging in the society to which national 
electoral leaders were vulnerable. Albritton has 
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need for one. With this statement, he dropped 

the matter. In a word, Albritton brought Albritton, Robert B. (1979). “Social Amelioration 
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A Reply to Piven and Cloward 


ROBERT B. ALBRITTON 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Piven and Cloward correctly believe that I 
was “led astray by [their] emphasis on the 
historic role of political disorder in producing 
relief liberalization” (p. 1014). I mistakenly 
tead their work as an effort to propose a theory 
explaining historic expansions of welfare relief. 
Since the “War on Poverty” effort cannot be 
generalized to other historic periods, I regarded 
their discussion of this effort as a specific, but 
unique, mechanism (other historic periods pro- 
duce their own mechanisms, usually different in 
structure) for translating social and political 
forces into public policy. I thought they were 
positing an interesting and significant theory of 
welfare policy, a theory focusing on “civil 
disorder, welling up in the context of electoral 
instability” (where the ‘‘context of electoral 
instability” would be a constant) to explain 
expansions of welfare caseloads. If Piven and 
Cloward see no direct causal impacts of civil 
disorders, i.e., riots, on welfare caseloads during 
the 1960s, I can accept this only as a major 
qualification of their work. 

Perhaps I was “led astray” because so much 
of their analysis argues both implicitly and 
explicitly the contrary position that mass insur- 
gency during the 1960s produced a rise in 
welfare caseloads of such proportions as to 
warrant characterization as a “‘welfare explo- 
sion.” Despite their denials, Piven and Cloward 
claim that civil disorders, i.e., riots, directly 
contributed to expansion of the numbers of 
families receiving assistance from the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program and 
that the riots of the 1960s were partly a result 
of “the rate of increase of the black popula- 
tion” (1971, p. 239). It was these claims and 
only these claims that I examined in “Social 
Amelioration through Mass Insurgency. .. .” 


The Relationship between 
Riots and Welfare 


In Regulating the Poor, Piven and Cloward 
state: 


In the chapters to follow, we shall argue, as we 
did in our discussion of the relief explosion of 


the Great Depression, that the contemporary 
relief explosion was a response to the civil 
disorder caused by rapid economic change 
(1971, p. 196). 


This is only one of their more explicit, unquali- 
fied assertions that a direct relationship exists 
between civil disorders and the level of welfare 
dependency. One can only wonder at the logic 
which suggests that statements such as the 
following: “economic convulsions which also 
produce mass turbulence—whether riots in the 
streets or upheavals in electoral alignments—are 
likely to lead to the temporary liberalization of 
relief provisions” (1971, p. 197) imply “‘inter- 
active relationships” between civil disorders and 
electoral instabilities or an “indirect” impact 
of these factors on welfare. By linking riots and 
electoral instabilities with the word “or” rather 
than “and,” their theory appears to hold that 
these are independent causal factors, not 
“necessary” and “sufficient” ones as they ar- 
gue in their response. If they argue that 
electoral instabilities provide the “context” of 
the 1960s (although the degree of electoral 
support for the Democratic party in 1964 is not 
a prima facie example of electoral instability), 
it is not clear why this “context” should not be 
treated as a constant for purposes of compara- 
tive analysis, in which case the crucial issue is 
the impact of the presence or absence of civil 
disorder (the variable) on expansion of the 
welfare system during this period. 

Now, Piven and Cloward also claim that only 
an indirect relationship exists between mass 
insurgency/unstable voting and welfare case- 
loads; that separate sets of relationships must 
be examined—first, the relationship between 
civil disorder and/or electoral instabilities) and 
legislative or administrative initiatives, and sec- 
ond, whether these legislative or administrative 
initiatives added to the welfare caseloads. This 
conceptual scheme is more consistent with my 
emphasis on impacts of specific legislation 
(which includes major amendments to the 
Social Security Act dealing directly with the 
welfare system, but completely missed by Piven 
and Cloward) enacted substantially before the 
period of the most intense riots, including the 
War on Poverty legislation. The time sequence 
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militates against the Piven and Cloward view. 
As riots and other social disorders increased 
during the 1966—69 period, ameliorative legis- 
lation was clearly on the wane. The data may 
be even more consistent with an inverse rela- 
tionship—as riots increased, ameliorative social 
legislation declined; or, conversely, as ameliora- 
tive social legislation declined, riots increased. 
My own view is that as civil rights protests 
increased during the early 1960s, ameliorative 
social legislation increased, culminating in the 
significant legislation adopted and implemented 
during the 1964—66 period. As major rioting 
increased during the late 1960s, however, ameli- 
orative social legislation declined. Civil rights 
protests and riots were perceived very different- 
ly, something Piven and Cloward do not seem 
to comprehend. 

Although Piven and Cloward explicitly deny 
any attribution on their part of a direct 
relationship between riots and welfare, they 
continue to affirm such direct relationships 
even in their response. How else can one read 
such statements as: 


In tum, the more liberal dispensation of relief 
contributed to the ebbing of civil disorder in 
the ghettos (p. 1013). 


the greatest period of rioting (1967-68) was 
followed by the greatest period of welfare 
growth (1969—70) (p. 1016). 


Even with the depressing effects of both errors 
at work, he obtained a correlation (sic) which 
moved in a direction consistent with our 
analysis (p. 1016). 


or, in footnote 3: 


Michael Betz concludes that there was a strong 
telationship between rioting and changes in 
state and local money payments for General 
Assistance. Of course, rising money payments 
mean rising rolls. 


The Betz article (1974) contains so many 
methodological and interpretive problems that 
it was too difficult to treat along with the ideas 
of Piven and Cloward in my original analysis. In 
fact, I read the article as doing considerable 
damage to Piven’s and Cloward’s claims (al- 
though this is not Betz’s intention). The data 
on welfare spending is not state and local 
payments for General Assistance as Piven and 
Cloward say, but all combined expenditures for 
welfare by state and local governments. Fur- 
thermore, Betz’s data show that, in a compari- 
son between riot and non-riot cities, expendi- 
tures for welfare increased by larger amounts in 
cities experiencing minor or no civil disorders 
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than in cities which experienced major riots, 
1968—69. (In fact, the major riot cities experi- 
enced a net decline in welfare spending during 
this period. See Betz’s Table 1, p. 351.) In 
another test, applying a one-year lag of effects, 
the change in welfare spending in the year 
following the riots differed significantly from 
changes in other years at a level of significance 
below the .05 level in only one of the three 
tests (1974, p. 352). One reason I omitted the 
Betz article from my analysis was that he 
claimed to support the Piven and Cloward 
thesis, but I could never see how the analysis 
led to that conclusion. 

What interests me most about the Betz 
article is that his theoretical relationships are 
identical to those suggested in “Social Amelio- 
ration through Mass Insurgency...” to test the 
Piven and Cloward thesis. (Apparently, Betz 
read them the way I did.) Betz uses a compara- 
tive form of analysis, with cities as the unit of 
analysis (I have used urban counties to be 
consistent with Piven’s and Cloward’s data), to 
test direct effects of riots or other major civil 
disorders on expansions of the welfare system. 
Piven and Cloward cite the Betz article favorab- 
ly, not because it uses any different theoretical 
relationships, but because they believe that his 
conclusions support a position very important 
to their thesis—that riots cause welfare in- 
creases, 


The Validity of the Analysis 


Space limitations preclude any detailed con- 
sideration of all the distortions and misstate- 
ments in the Piven and Cloward response. (For 
example, nowhere do I argue against the con- 
cept of a welfare explosion occurring during the 
1960s. Nor do I find the ‘‘correlations” in 
Tables 3 and 5 to which they refer. All J can 
find are mean percentages and statistical signifi- 
cance tests.) In considering the suitability of 
the data for the analysis, however, one should 
note that the data that Piven and Cloward find 
so flawed are the data from Source Table 2 in 
their Regulating the Poor which they asked 
readers to accept as supporting their analysis. 

In any case, I will rely on their own 
arguments to justify the data. They indicate, 
for example, that “an unknown part of the 
AFDC-UP rolls is composed of families who 
were transferred from AFDC rolls, or who 
could have been admitted to the AFDC rolls in 
the absence of the AFDC-UP category” (1971, 
n. 184), a factor mitigating, if not eliminating, 
any error caused by inclusion of AFDC-UP 
cases. Their suggestion that an analysis ‘be 
performed excluding the AFDC-UP factor is 
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clearly facetious, since the data on urban 
counties does not distinguish between these 
types of recipients (1971, n. 184). When all 
factors concerning the data are considered, only 
“a small part of the Northern increase is due to 
AFDC-UP” (1971, n. 184). 

It is not entirely clear why Piven and 
Cloward object to including AFDC-UP cases in 
the data. These are, after all, welfare families 
from whatever source. While qualifying former 
General Assistance recipients for AFDC-UP 
would pose some problems for comparing 
pre-1965 with post-1965 caseloads, there is 
virtually no threat to a cross-sectional design 
comparing changes in caseloads solely from the 
post-1965 period. 

The major problem with Piven’s and Clo- 
ward’s critique of the data is their inability to 
comprehend the logic of comparative analysis, 
especially the cross-sectional design. When per- 
centage increases in welfare caseloads for riot 
and non-riot urban counties over a span of 
years, 1965 to 1969, are compared, the riots, 
especially those occurring during 1967—68, are 
treated as an intervening variable. The percent- 
age increases in welfare caseloads during this 
period are simply not “pre-riot’’ measures. 
Perhaps the reader can make more sense than I 
can of the statement that my measure of 
caseload changes “defined as the average of the 
annual percentage increases, includes the years 
1964, 1965, and 1966” (p. 1015). I can only 
invite the reader to consult Piven’s and Clo- 
ward’s Source Table 2 (1971), subtract 1964 
caseload from 1969 caseload, and divide by 
1964 caseload. The result will be a percentage 
figure reported in their column headed “Per- 
cent Change 1964—69,” the data used for the 
most crucial tests in “Social Amelioration 
through Mass Insurgency... .”’ Piven’s and Clo- 
ward’s characterization of the data is simply 
wrong. 

The correlations of crime incidence/rates 
(mot rates alone) increases with increases in 
welfare caseloads (Table 2) and black popula- 
tion increases (Table 4) in ‘Social Amelioration 
through Mass Insurgency... ,” while not deci- 
sive, are damaging to Piven’s and Cloward’s 
assumption that the breakdown of social insti- 
tutions among the black population as a result 
of migration led to “an alarming increase in 
serious crimes, such as armed robbery and 
burglary” (1971, p. 226). These tables show 
that increases in black populations in urban 
counties had no association with increases in 
incidence or rates of armed robbery and bur- 
glary. Similarly, although the evidence is weak- 
er, even if blacks were responsible for crime 
increases, this form of civil disorder had no 
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impact on welfare caseloads. 

Piven and Cloward now argue that the 
“greatest period of rioting (1967—68) was 
followed by the greatest period of welfare 
growth (1969—70)” (p. 1016). This is a pe- 
culiar argument not only because they say they 
do not accept the notion of a direct relation- 
ship between riots and welfare, but also because 
they effectively discounted it by positing an 
alternative hypothesis in Regulating the Poor: 
“The stimulus for this new upsurge was, we 
believe, the Nixon Administration’s anti-infla- 
tion strategy which sharply increased unem- 
ployment” (1971, p. 341). In this statement, 
they suggest a plausible rival explanation of the 
data that must be controlled before any causal 
relationship can be asserted between rioting and 
welfare growth, 1969—70. I suggest a similarly 
plausible rival hypothesis that explains some 
part of the welfare increase subsequent to 
1964, since I find no relationship between riots 
and welfare. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act, 
adopted in 1965 and omitted from Piven’s and 
Cloward’s analysis, increased federal assistance 
to states that raised levels of eligibility, thereby 
qualifying a new stratum of low-income fami- 
lies for assistance. Also under these amend- 
ments, families which ordinarily would leave 
the rolls because the youngest child reached the 
age of 18 could remain recipients for several 
more years, sometimes until the child finished 
college. For the first time in history, states were 
able to require the federal government to pay 
medical care costs for persons in state or local 
mental health or tuberculosis institutions by 
qualifying them for Medicaid under MAFDC 
where families were involved. Further, as Piven 
and Cloward suggest, Medicaid provided incen- 
tives for a variety of other institutions to make 
sure that all eligible patients were appropriately 
enrolled under public welfare programs. Collec- 
tively, these amendments provided substantially 
extended coverage and incentives to add eligi- 
bles to the welfare rolls. Welfare rights move- 
ments and community action agencies certainly 
played a significant role in informing eligible 
persons of benefits to which they were entitled. 
However, contrary to Mr. Ginzberg and his 
associates in New York, I found many welfare 
caseworkers in Chicago during this period eager 
to extend benefits to eligible persons whenever 
possible, not from any sense of threat from 
welfare applicants, but because they believed 
that the law intended that eligible persons 
should be provided assistance, civil service 
offered them some protection from political 
retaliation, and because almost none of the 
AFDC expenditures are borne by the city of 
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Chicago. (They are borne almost solely by the 
State of Ilinois.) 


Conclusions 


If I was “led astray” by Piven’s and Clo- 
ward’s emphasis on the “historic role of poli- 
tical disorder in producing relief liberalization” 
(p. 1014), they were responsible for leading me 
(and other scholars who read them the same 
way, including Michael Betz) thus astray. Social 
scientists should be always more interested in 
such relationships that have profound implica- 
tions for social theory than in excellent, but 
otherwise essentially journalistic accounts of 
the War on Poverty. In “Social Amelioration 
thtough Mass Insurgency...” I examined two 
sets. of relationships that were explicitly posited 
‘in Regulating the Poor, using essentially the 
data Piven and Cloward provided. These were 
that “the difference between [urban areas] that 
experienced riots and those that did not was 
the rate of increase of the black population” 
(1971, p. 239), and that “riots in the streets... 
are likely to lead to the temporary liberaliza- 
tion of relief provisions” (1971, p. 197). The 
analysis, based on a cross-sectional design sug- 
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gested by Piven and Cloward in the section 
“Local Responses to Disorder” (1971, p. 240 
ff.) does not support these propositions. 

I wonder if Piven and Cloward are prepared 
to explore fully the implications of the notion 
that there is no direct link between mass 
insurgency and welfare. Sometimes they seem 
to mean that civil disorder may or may not 
produce legislative or administrative responses, 
that these responses may or may not have some 
impact on ameliorating systems of social in- 
justice. The evidence that it does is certainly 
thin. A “turbulent poor sometimes get some- 
thing?” Like welfare? Well, maybe so, maybe 
not. In any case, mass insurgency is a highly 
dubious strategy for middle-class academics to 
urge upon the poor. 
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Ethnicity and Socioeconomic Status as Sources of Participation: 
The Case for Ethnic Political Culture 


DALE C. NELSON 
Fordham University 


Many studies undertaken in recent decades have documented the effects of sacioeconomic 
status (SES) on political participation. As consensus has grown on the role of socioeconomic 
status, other factors, like ethnicity, have been relegated to secondary importance. However, 
variations in levels of participation can be traced, in part, to differences in ethnic political culture. 
Furthermore, the findings presented in this article indicate that holding socioeconomic status 
constant does not eliminate the independent impact of ethnicity on political attitudes that affect 
participation. Ethnicity is shown to have a greater effect than socioeconomic status on levels of 
participant political culture. How these findings might influence our understanding of social and 
political inequality is discussed, and students of participation are urged to give more serious 


attention to the ethnic factor. 


For several decades a strong consensus has 
been building on the underlying sources of 
political participation. Increasingly, socio- 
economic status is being viewed as the single 
most important social background influence on 
levels of participation behavior. Verba and Nie 
(1972) aptly symbolize this conseasus when 
they refer to the relationship between socioeco- 
nomic status and participation as the ‘‘Stan- 
dard SES Model.” As consensus has grown on 
the role of socioeconomic status, attention has 
been diverted frora the influence of other social 
background factors like personality and ethnici- 
ty. Verba and Nie, for example, in their already 
classic work on participation, make only one 
passing reference to ethnicity and no reference 
to personality per se. When compared to earlier 
works on participation by such writers as Lane 
(1959), Milbrath (1965), and Berelson, Lazars- 
feld and McPhee (1954), the omission is strik- 
ing and indicative of a trend that plays down 
the importance of non-socioeconomic factors. 

There are two major reasons why ethnicity 
has been relegated to secondary status as an 
explanation of American political participation. 
First, many social scientists have been so 


A number of people have made helpful suggestions 
for an earlier draft of this article. In particular, I 
would like to thank Carol Nelson, Stephen David, Paul 
Kantor, Robert C. Smith and David Lawrence. The 
data reported here come from a 1973 survey con- 
ducted in northern Manhattan by the Ethnic Block 
component of the New York City Neighborhood 
Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research (BASR), 
Columbia University. The project was funded by the 
RANN Division of the National Science Foundation. 
I wish to thank the directors of BASR and NSF for 
their support. 


steeped in the normative dimensions of the 
“melting pot” myth that they are unwilling (or 
unable) to conceive of ethnicity as an enduring 
and important element of social division. Cer- 
tainly race has long been recognized as a lasting 
basis of socio-political conflict, but the belief 
that religious and nationality aspects of ethnici- 
ty could also withstand the onslaught of the 
“inevitable” assimilation process is recent. 

The second reason (related to the first) 
centers on the empirical relationship between 
ethnicity and social class.! It is not difficult to 
distinguish conceptually between social class 
and ethnic status. In the United States, at any 
rate, class status is based primarily on the 
achievement criteria of income, educational 
level, and occupational prestige, whereas ethnic 
status is derived from such ascriptive criteria as 
race, religion, and nationality.2 But however 
clear the conceptual distinctions between eth- 
nic and class status, they are nonetheless highly 
related empirically. Those who share a common 
ethnic background also tend to share a common 


1 Researchers commonly employ measures of socio- 
economic status as surrogates for the broader, richer 
concept of “objective social class.” The terms “socio- 
economic status” and “‘social class” are used inter- 
changeably throughout this paper. 


2 The concepts of achievement and ascription were, 
of course, first developed by Talcott Parsons to 
compare traditional and modern societies. See his 
work, The Social System (1951), for a full description 
of “pattern variables,” including the ‘‘achievement- 
ascription” dimension of societies. Although Parsons 
uses this pattern variable to compare societies, it is 
also useful for conceptual distinctions between dif- 
ferent forms of social stratification. 
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class position. And given the high empirical 
correlation between class and ethnicity, it is 
difficult to determine whether each has an 
independent influence on participation. Simply 
put, the question is as follows: does one 
individual participate more than (or in different 
ways from) another because of ethnicity, or 
because of social class position, or both? 

Despite these three possible answers to the 
question, only the latter two arguments are 
given much credence in the literature on partici- 
pation. Many contend that the relationship 
between ethnicity and political participation is 
spurious, and that social class is the “true” 
causal factor. Implicitly, the argument is based 
on the notion that because socioeconomic 
status is related to participation in non-ethnic 
populations, and because ethnic groups can be 
distinguished one from another along socioeco- 
nomic lines, differences in the level of participa- 
tion between ethnic groups are merely the 
result of their socioeconomic differences. Mil- 
brath (1965, p. 138) makes perhaps one of the 
more extreme statements of this position when 
he claims: “Physiological racial characteristics 
do not account for participation differences 
between races; rather, it is the relative social 
position of racial groupings that create these 
differences.” That there might be non-class 
differences between races that account, in part, 
for differences in participation is not ac- 
knowledged by Milbrath. 

There is also a growing but less prominent 
body of literature arguing for the joint impact 
of ethnicity and social class. Those taking this 
view (implicitly or explicitly) rely on the 
notion of “ethclass’’ first developed by Milton 
M. Gordon (1964). That ethnicity may have an 
impact independent of its relationship to social 
class is a position held by relatively few 
students of participation. One consequence of 
these views is the paucity of empirical studies 
of participation which focus on ethnicity. 
Theories relating ethnicity to political participa- 
tion are equally rare, and those that have been 
put forward are not very advanced. 

_The goal of this article is to develop and test 
a political culture theory to explain ethnic 
differences in levels of political participation. I 
shall focus on non-electoral behavior, where the 
intention of the participant is clearly to influ- 
ence the distribution of resources by local 
political authorities. I will label such participa- 
tion “communal,” and will examine four 
forms: contacting local public officials about 
community problems, joining community prob- 
lem-solving organizations, signing petitions for 
neighborhood improvement, and attending 
community political protest demonstrations. 
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To examine the political attitudes and parti- 
cipation patterns of American blacks, Cubans, 
Dominicans, Irish, Jews, and Puerto Ricans, I 
will use data based on survey research con- 
ducted in northern Manhattan during 1973. 
Because the conclusions of this study are based 
on survey data from only one location (ie., 
New York City), a note of caution is in order 
about how far the findings are generally appli- 
cable. Even the most casual visitor to New York 
is aware of its profoundly ethnic character. 
Thus, a case could be made that the salience of 
ethnicity to politics is greater in New York than 
in most or all other major American cities. 


New York, however, is not unique in the 
fact that its citizens are divided along ethnic 
lines. Nor are the findings of this study about 
the effects of ethnicity on political attitudes 
unique. Using national-level data, Greeley 
(1974) found strong evidence to support the 
thesis that ethnicity is a major determinant of 
political attitudes and participation in America. 
Lenski (1961) and Laumann (1973) report 
findings based on survey data from Detroit that 
are consistent with the thesis of this study, as 
do Antunes and Gaitz (1975) in their analysis 
of white, black and hispanic participation in 
Houston. In short, studies in other contexts 
cast doubt on the notion that the findings of 
the present study are applicable only to New 
York City. 


The first section of this article explores the 
meaning of culture and how cultural differences 
can affect political participation. A case is made 
for linking together culture and ethnicity in an 
explanatory model of participation. Later sec- 
tions employ multivariate analysis to test the 
validity of the proposed ethnic cultural model. 
I will explore the relationship between socio- 
economic status and political culture, since the 
“Standard SES Model” can be viewed as the 
main alternative thesis to my own ethnic 
cultural argument. In addition, two other alter- 
native explanations will be examined. The first 
I will label the assimilationist thesis, which 
maintains that some ethnic groups participate 
in politics more than others simply because 
they are more assimilated into mainstream 
American society. The second, which I will call 
the ethnic political consciousness thesis, con- 
tends that ethnic group differences in participa- 
tion “wither away” when individuals from the 
least politically active groups gain a strong 
identification with the political goals and in- 
terests of their ethnic groups. The concluding 
section of the article examines the findings in 
relation to both the “Standard SES Model” and 
the issue of ethnic inequality in America. 
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Culture, Problem Solving, and 
Political Participation 


While the concept of culture is central to 
anthropology, the use of the term has not by 
any means been restricted to that discipline; 
rather, it has been used by economists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, social psychologists, and 
political scientists as well. The concept of 
culture, then, ranks with class, status, social 
system, power, and personality as one of the 
basic concepts of the social sciences. 

There are many definitions of the complex 
term, “culture,” some of them contradictory. 
Some definitions are broad and seem to include 
all forms of social behavior and psychological 
States, as well as the material products of 
society like art, literature, food, and music. 
Other definitions are more restricted. 

However, most definitions agree that culture 
is a shared set of values, norms, beliefs, and 
attitudes. Furthermore, many definitions stress 
the relationship between culture and problem- 
solving behavior. Some have even defined cul- 
ture exclusively in such terms. Ford, for in- 
stance, states that culture “‘consists of learned 
problem-solutions’’ (1963, p. 106). Young 
equates “folkways” with culture and defines 
folkways as “continuous methods of handling 
problems and social situations” (1963, p. 106). 
Oscar Lewis (1966, p. 18), in a discussion of 
the function of culture for the individual, 
points out that culture “provides human beings 
with a design for living, with a ready-made set 
of solutions for human problems so that indivi- 
duals in each generation do not have to begin 
all over again from scratch.” 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, using the con- 
ception of culture as a problem-solving mechan- 
ism, have attempted to specify the ways in 
which culture affects social behavior. They 
argue that the ethos (culture) of a people is 
‘indispensable to the interpretation of concrete 
behavior” (1961, p. 1). To them, the best 
indicators of ethos are value orientations, which 
are essential for interpreting social behavior 
because they “give order and direction to... 
human acts and thoughts as these relate to the 
solution of ‘common human’ problems” (p. 4). 
Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck, then, bring two 
common elements of definitions of culture 
together. They maintain that the most basic 
value orientations of cultural groupings are 
those that guide individual problem-solving 
behavior. 

If culture provides guidelines for problem- 
solving behavior in general, then it follows that 
political culture acts as a guide to problem solv- 
ing in the political realm. As Verba puts it, 
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political culture affects “when and in what 
ways individuals become involved in political 
life” (Pye and Verba, 1965, p. 517). Such 
involvement in politics is often expressed 
through various forms of political participation. 
Although some forms (like voting) do not 
always have a clear-cut problem-solving base, 
many kinds of participation are essentially 
motivated by a desire to solve some problem or 
set of problems. This is especially the case when 
individuals (alone or with others) contact poli- 
tical authorities or agencies. The problem being 
addressed is the absence or relative scarcity of 
some resource (e.g., money, job security, re- 
spect, influence, etc.) that people believe can be 
gained through political participation. Contact- 
ing public officials, signing petitions, joining 
certain types of political organizations, and 
attending protest demonstrations are all forms 
of participation that are based on problem-solv- 
ing motivations. 

Since political culture consists of those value 
orientations which guide people to solutions in 
the political realm, forms of political behavior 
that are rather straightforward expressions of 
problem-solving action should be highly related 
to political culture. Some people will partici- 
pate more than others, in part because they 
exhibit a political culture more supportive of 
participation~i.e., what might be labeled “par- 
ticipant political culture.’ 

Given the salience of participant political 
culture as a source of participation behavior, 
one important task is to establish the deter- 
minants of such culture—that is, what explains 
variations between people in levels of partici- 
pant culture? Much previous research has iden- 
tified socioeconomic status as a key factor.* 
While I make no attempt to take issue with the 
findings of this research, my thesis here is that 
the impact of ethnicity on participant culture is 
at least as important as that of socioeconomic 
status, and may be more important. It can be 
openly questioned whether the dual processes 
of acculturation and assimilation have so 
eroded the cultural bases of ethnic groups that 


3Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba (1965) 
coined the term “participant political culture” to 
apply to the political cultures of nations. There is no 
reason, however, why the concept cannot also be 
applied to individuals and groups. 

4While Verba and Nie (1972) is probably the best 
current statement of the SES thesis, a vast literature 
exists linking socioeconomic status to levels of politi- 
cal participation. For a good summary of the major 
works on this subject, see alsc Milbrath and Goel 
(1977), especially Ch. 4. . 
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distinctive ethnic political styles are no longer 
identifiable. Fundamental value orientations die 
hard, and unless assimilation runs its full 
course, distinctive ethnic value orientations will 
remain to act as guides to distinctive ethnic 
social and political behavior. 


Measurement of Political Culture 


How, then, is political culture to be mea- 
sured? Triandis (1972, p. 80) points out that 
value structures ‘are best reflected in attitudes. 
Thus, to measure political culture, it is neces- 
sary to identify basic political attitudes. Of the 
attitudes Verba identifies as basic to political 
culture, four stand out as pertinent to the 
problem-solving framework of the present stu- 
dy: involvement, efficacy, trust, and civic 
awareness (Pye and Verba, 1965, pp. 537—42). 
A fifth attitude, community political knowl- 
edge, is also relevant to an examination of 
political culture and participation in a local 
setting. 

Political involvement is an attitude which 
involves a generalized interest in politics, a 
tendency to discuss politics with others, and an 
understanding of political issues. In a problem- 
solving framework, it reflects the general value 
an individual places on the potential effec- 
tiveness of political solutions in general. There- 
fore, when individuals exhibit a high level of 
political involvement, we can assume that they 
will be predisposed to political action, since the 
attitude itself reflects the positive value they 
place on political action. 

If political involvement reflects the indivi- 
dual’s value orientation to the political system, 
the sense of political efficacy reflects one’s 
views of one’s own role in that system. When 
individuals exhibit a high sense of political 
efficacy, they place a high value on their worth 
in the political arena. Political efficacy, then, 
can be defined as a belief in one’s ability to 
influence political authorities and other politi- 
cal actors. A high sense of political efficacy will 
tend to encourage participation, because others 
are perceived to be responsive to the individu- 
al’s demands. Conversely, we expect a low sense 
of efficacy to inhibit political participation. 

Like political involvement, political trust 
reflects a value orientation toward the political 
system. Like the sense of efficacy, trust is also 
an evaluative dimension of political attitudes 
and measures the degree to which public 
officials are esteemed. In a problem-solving 
context, political trust can be defined as the 
value people place on political authorities as 
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potential problem solvers. Political trust is a 
complex attitude that includes an evaluation of 
the moral character of public officials, their 
competency, and their responsiveness to peo- 
ple. Individuals who exhibit high levels of trust 
will tend to be non-participants, since “they 
assume it is safe to leave the solution of 
problems in the hands of trusted public offi- 
cials. They feel little need to influence decision 
makers, who are seen as acting on behalf of the 
general welfare of the community. Political 
cynicism, or low political trust, is therefore 
presumed to be a source of participation, since 
it reflects the belief that officials cannot be 
trusted to act in the best interests of the 
community without pressure to do so. 

Civic awareness usually reflects the value one 
places on the general welfare of the com- 
munity. Specifically, an individual who knows 
about community problems, and is also aware 
of which individuals, groups, or organizations 
are attempting to solve these problems, is 
exhibiting civic awareness. It can be hypothe- 
sized that those exhibiting high levels of civic 
awareness will be more prone to seek political 
solutions to community problems than indivi- 
duals who are unaware of the nature and 
severity of such problems or the actions being 
taken by others to solve them. 

Community political knowledge means the 
individual’s knowledge of people and places in 
the community that help people deal with local 
government. It is related to both political 
involvement and civic awareness, in that it 
reflects a high value placed on seeking political 
solutions and, to some extent, an awareness of 
what is going on in the community. Those with 
high levels of community political knowledge 
will tend to take political action because they 
are aware of concrete places and people who 
are likely to respond to their initiatives. Con- 
versely, those who are otherwise politically 
inclined may not seek political solutions to 
their problems when they lack knowledge 
about where to go for help. 


Operational Definitions 


I have standardized and combined three 
survey questions to form a “political involve- 
ment index.” The questions were as follows: 
(1) “Some people don’t pay much attention to 
politics. How about you? Would you say that 
you are very much interested, somewhat in- 
terested, not very interested, or not interested 
at all?” (2) “And what about national political 
questions? Do you talk about national political 
questions with people you know well—often, 
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sometimes, rarely, or never?’’5 (3) “How about 
local issues in New York City? Would you say 
that you understand them very well, pretty 
well, not too well, or not at all?” 

The “political efficacy index” was formed 
from two interrelated questions: ‘“‘Suppose a 
law were being considered by the New York 
City government that you considered unjust or 
harmful. What do you think you could do? If 
such a case arose, how likely is it that you 
would actually do something about it—very 
likely, pretty likely, not too likely, not likely at 
all?” Open-ended responses to the question 
“What do you think you could do?” were 
dichotomized into “could do something” and 
“could do nothing.” I then standardized and 
combined the two variables to form the overall 
index. 

The “political cynicism index” was com- 
prised of the following questions: (1) “How 
much do you think you can trust the govern- 
ment in New York City to do what is right—just 
about always, most of the time, some of the 
time, or almost never?” (2) “Would you say 
that the government in New York City is run 
for the benefit of a few big interests or that it is 
run for the benefit of all people?” and (3) 
“How about New York government officials— 


5The survey instrument did contain a question on 
discussion of local politics with friends. It was found 
to be highly correlated with the other two items of the 
“political involvement index,” but not as highly as 
discussion of national political questions. Since the 
intent was to measure a general political involvement 
orientation, discussion of national political questions 
was selected for the index. 

Technically, discussion of politics is a behavioral 
rather than an attitudinal measure. However, it was 
included as an indicator of political involvement 
because it is not clearly a form of instrumental 
behavior (like contacting public officials, for exam- 
ple). That is, the mere discussion of politics with 
friends and/or acquaintances need not lead to overt 
problem-solving action. Discussion of politics is better 
viewed as an expression of conscious interest in 
politics. 
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do you feel they generally do their jobs well or 
don’t they—just your impression?” Negative re- 
sponses were assigned high response code num- 
bers for each question. I standardized and 
combined the variables to form the overall 
index. 

The “civic awareness index” was comprised 
of three questions: (1) “How effective would 
you say local organizations are in dealing with 
neighborhood problems?” (2) “Have you heard 
or read anything about the Neighborhood 
Action Program for this part of the city? Can 
you remember anything they have been do- 
ing?” and (3) “Is there a local (neighborhood) 
newspaper that carries news about your area? 
What is the name of the paper?” Because of the 
large number of “‘don’t know” responses to the 
first question, I divided responses into “knows 
about community organizations” and “does not 
know about community organizations.” I 
coded the other two questions for their cogni- 
tive content; that is, if respondents could name 
an activity of the Neighborhood Action Pro- 
gram they were coded as “yes,” if they could 
name a local (neighborhood) newspaper they 
were coded as “‘correct.”” The overall index was 
a simple additive one composed of the three 
dichotomized variables. 

“Community political knowledge” was a 
single variable based on the following question: 
“Are there any places, or groups, or particular 
people in this neighborhood who help people 
deal with city offices and services? What are 
their names?” The resultant variable was dicho- 
tomous—those who could name a person, place, 
or organization helping people deal with local 
government were coded “yes,” those who could 
not were coded “no.” 

The five political attitudes described above 
were all used as indicators of participant poli- 
tical culture. Further, because the concept of 
culture generally refers to a set or cluster of 
values, norms, beliefs, and attitudes, we can 
anticipate that the five attitudes selected for 
analysis will be highly related empirically. Table 
1, a Pearson r (zero-order) correlation matrix, 


Table 1. Pearson r Zero-Order Correlations between Political Attitudes (N=379) ` 


Attitude 1 2 


1. Involvement - 48 
2. Efficacy ~ 
3. Awareness 

4. Knowledge 

5. Cynicism 


3 4 5 
38 32 -22 
26 19 17 

= .40 .23 

- 1S 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 
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explores the assumption that the five political 
attitudes are intercorrelated. 

The findings in Table 1 provide convincing 
evidence that the attitudes chosen to measure 
participant culture are strongly related. Each 
attitude exhibits a positive correlation with the 
other four attitudes. On the basis of the 
correlation matrix, I standardized and com- 
bined the five attitudes to form an overall 
attitude index.§ 

Identifying and defining relevant political 
culture concepts has laid the necessary ground- 
work for testing the thesis of this study. The 
section that follows begins with an examination 
_of political problem-solving behavior identified 
above as communal participation. I used factor 
analysis to explore the dimensionality of parti- 
cipation variables, and to demonstrate the 
distinctiveness of communal items from other 
forms of participation. Next I examined the 
relationship between communal participation 
and participant culture, to test the proposition 
that political attitudes selected for analysis do 
in fact tend to predispose individuals to become 
communally active. 


Communal Participation and 
Participant Culture 


A number of survey questions were used to 
determine whether the respondent had in the 


6A principal factor analysis (PA2), without rota- 
tion, was also performed using these five attitudes. 
Only one factor resulted. Significant loadings (ie., 
‘greater than .50) existed for all but political cynicism, 
which had a loading of only .32. Its lower loading 
reflects the fact that cynicism does not correlate very 
well with efficacy and knowledge. However, because 
its correlation is high with political involvement and 
- civic awareness, and because of the theoretical import 
of cynicism to political analysis in general, it was 
decided to include cynicism in the overall index of 
political attitudes. 
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past few years contacted a New York City 
official or agency or performed other political 
problem-solving acts. The seven acts identified 
by the questionnaire were as follows: (1) 
contacting (ie., calling, writing, or visiting) a 
city official or agency about neighborhood 
problems; (2) attending a community protest 
meeting, joining a protest parade, or picketing 
about neighborhood problems; (3) signing a 
petition about neighborhood problems; (4) 
joining a community organization to deal with 
neighborhood problems; (5) voting in a city- 
wide election; (6) individually contacting an 
unemployment, social security, or welfare of- 
fice for help with a problem related to financial 
subsistence; and (7) contacting a city official or 
agency to seek personal (particularized) ser- 
vices. Table 2 reports the proportion of respon- 
dents performing each act. 

With the aid of factor analysis I attempted 
to determine whether the four communal parti- 
cipation acts (contacting officials, joining or- 
ganizations, signing petitions, and attending 
protest demonstrations) constitute a form of 
political behavior distinct from voting, sub- 
sistence political activity, and personal service 
seeking. Table 3 presents the factor loadings 
(without rotation) from a principal factor 
analysis (PA2) of the seven kinds of political 
activity. I included only U.S. citizens in the 
analysis, since voting and subsistence political 
activity require such citizenship. 

The data in Table 3 are quite revealing as to 
the nature of political participation at the local 
level. The table demonstrates that there are 
four distinct dimensions of political activity, 
three of which are interrelated. Subsistence 
activity is shown to constitute one dimension 
by itself. It is uncorrelated with the communal 
items and has a moderately negative correlation 
with personal service seeking (component II). 
Voting, while more highly correlated with 
communal activity, has too low a factor loading 
to be considered a communal act. Seeking 


Table 2. Percent of Respondents Performing Political Problem-Solving Acts (N=379) 


Problem-Solving Act 


Voting 

Signing Petitions 

Seeking Subsistence Aid 

Seeking Personal Services 

Contacting Officials About Community Problems 
Joining Community Organizations 

Attending Community Protests 


Percent No. 
52.8 (200) 
39.6 (150) 
34.6 (131) 
20.1 ( 76) 
15.0 ( 57) 
13.2 ( 50) 

7.7 ( 29) 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 
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i Table 3. Principal Factoring with Iteration (PA2): 
Unrotated Factor Matrix for Seven Political Acts among Citizens Only (N=275) 

Component Component Communalities 
Political Act I Il 
Joining Organizations —.25 .56 
Contacting Officials .04 .36 
Signing Petitions .07 26 
Attending Protests E -04 23 
Voting in City Elections 28 04 .08 
Personal Service Seeking .20 36 
Subsistence Activity —.09 —.19 -05 
Percent of Total Variance 174 22.6 ~ 
Eigenvalue 147 0.43 - 


Source: Ethnie Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 


personal services (particularized contacting) has 
a weak positive loading (.20) on component I, 
but component II explains a much higher level 
of its variance (i.e., 31.6 percent); it is therefore 
best viewed as a separate dimension of partici- 
pation. 

Subsistence political activity is essentially 
unrelated to all three dimensions of participa- 
tion. It does not exhibit the “voluntarism” 
characteristic of the other three items, and is 
therefore best conceived as “non-participatory” 
political activity. That service seeking, voting, 
and communal participation are intercorrelated 
suggests that they are all measuring some form 
of participation. But the results of the factor 
analysis lead to the conclusion that it is better 
to construct three distinct measures of partici- 
pation (communal, electoral, and service seek- 
ing) than to create a single participation index. 
Taking into account the size of factor loadings 
and correlation analysis, I combined the four 
communal items into a simple additive index 
that shall be called “communal participation.” 


Having established the distinctiveness of 
communal participation, next I explored its 
relationship with participant culture. Table 4 
presents the Pearson r zero-order correlations 
between participant culture and communal 
participation items, reporting individual com- 
munal acts and political attitudes to give a more 
comprehensive picture of the relationship. 

The importance of political attitudes to 
communal participation can be easily ascertained 
from Table 4. The relationship between the 
participant culture and communal participation 
indexes is particularly strong (7 = .49). As a 
predictor variable, participant culture alone 
explains about 24 percent of the variance in 
participation. It is clear that any factor which 
significantly affects participant culture will also 
strongly influence communal participation, al- 
beit indirectly. Others have demonstrated the 
central role that socioeconomic status plays in 
the formation of participant culture. In the 
data analysis to follow, multivariate techniques 
will be used to demonstrate that ethnicity also 


Table 4. Pearson r Zero-Order Correlations between Political Attitudes and Communal Participation (N=379) 


Participation Contact 
Attitude Index Officials 
Involvement 36 30 
Awareness 37 28 
Efficacy 33 23 
Knowledge .30 34 
Cynicism 24 14 
Attitude Index 49 40 


Join Si Attend 
Organizations Petitions Protests 
.26 26 18 
27 28 16 
25 25 17 
19 19 14 
16 17 22 
35 35 27 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 
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has a powerful impact on participant culture, 
and that its role in the formation of attitudes is 
at least as strong as that of socioeconomic 
status. 


The Effects of Ethnicity on 
Participant Culture 


Ethnic groups have been defined alterna- 
tively as cultural groups, psychological groups, 
social groups, social class groups, status groups 
or as some combination of these. But at the 
individual level of analysis the important dis- 
tinction to be made is between psychological 
and nominal identity. Psychological ethnic 
identification is subjective, in the sense that 
individuals decide for themselves to which 
ethnic group they “belong,” or for that matter 
whether they feel any attachment to their 
ethnic heritage. In the United States, at any 
rate, nominal identity is usually based on the 
more objective factors of race, religion, and 
nationality. For the purposes of this study, 
individuals will be classified as to their nominal 
ethnic identity. Since my goal is to examine 
political value orientations, and not the effects 
of ethnic consciousness on political behavior, 
the objectively based nominal identification of 
ethnicity appears to be more appropriate. Re- 
ferences to ethnicity, then, shall mean nominal 
ethnic identity. 

The survey question used to determine 
nominal ethnic identity is as follows: “Here is a 
list of several groups. [The respondent was 
handed a sheet with ethnic group names, 
including ‘“‘other.”] Which one group best 
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describes the background of most of your 
ancestors?” The question clearly elicits an 
“objective” response, since the respondent is 
not asked how closely she/he identifies with an 
ethnic group. 

How much impact does ethnicity have on 
participant culture? Put another way: to what 
extent does.the knowledge of an individual's 
nominal ethnic identity enable one to predict 
his/her political attitudes? Table 5 begins an- 
swering this question by way of multiple 
classification analysis; its purpose is to deter- 
mine how much variation in participant culture 
is “explained” by ethnic identity alone. Six 
ethnic groups will be analyzed: Irish, American 
blacks, Jews, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Do- 
minicans. 

The data reported in Table 5 provide strong 
initial support for the proposition that ethnici- 
ty is a major predictor of participant culture. 
With an eta? (or R?) of .601 with the overall 
attitude index, it can be said that ethnic 
identity alone explains 36 percent of the 
variation in participant attitudes. And although - 
the amount of variance explained by ethnicity 
does vary among individual items of the atti- 
tude index—from a low eta? (or R?) of .098 to 
a high of .312—for all five items the correlation 
is substantial. 

There is the possibility, however, that the 
relationship discovered between ethnicity and 
participant culture is spurious. Social class 
differences between ethnic groups are large, and 
are reflected in the rather high correlation 
between ethnicity and socioeconomic status (R 
= .48). Therefore, participant culture dif- 
ferences could be solely or primarily a function 


Table 5. Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA): Political Attitudes with Ethnic Identity* (N=379) 


Community Sense of 
Attitude Civic Political Political Political Political 
Ethnic Identity Index Awareness Involvement Knowledge Cynicism Efficacy 
Irish (n=58) 72 77 49 36 wae 52 
Black (n=63) «58 -56 24 49 40 21 
Jewish (n=69) -38 30 42 .20 24 -07 
Puerto Rican (n=50) ~.10 —.31 -04 ~.18 22 —.10 
Cuban (n=78) ~.58 -.57 —.34 —.38 —.47 —.15 
Dominican (n=61) —.89 —.67 —.19 —44 —4A6 —.52 
**E ta= -601 559 451 362 -362 313 
EE tg2= 362 312 204 -131 131 -098 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 


*All attitudinal variables are standardized; thus, numbers reported in the table are plus/minus standard 


deviation units from the mean of zero. 


**Eta and Eta? are equivalent to R and R? derived from multiple regression analysis, 
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of socioeconomic differences between ethnic 
groups. On the average, members of white 
ethnic groups like the Irish and Jews tend to be 
much older than blacks and hispanics residing 
in central city areas, so ethnic differences could 
also reflect the impact of age on participant 
culture. Further, men were inadvertently over- 
sampled in some ethnic groups, and owing to 
traditional sex role norms, men may tend to 
exhibit higher levels of participant culture than 
women. Finally, ethnic groups also vary in 
terms of their average length of residence in the 
community. It is conceivable that the longer 
one resides in a community, the more knowl- 
edgeable one becomes about community politi- 
cal processes; hence, ethnic differences in parti- 
cipant culture could simply be a reflection of 
demographic factors like length of residence. 
More important, longer residency may reflect 
higher levels of assimilation and acculturation. 
Length of residence, then, may be a surrogate 
measure of cultural adaptation and may ac- 
count for much of the difference in participant 
culture exhibited by ethnic groups in this 
study. 

Table 6 is an attempt to test for possible 
spuriousness. Socioeconomic status,” age, sex, 


7The “index of socioeconomic status” is composed 
of three variables: educational achievement (number 
of school years completed), score on the National 
Opinion Research Center’s occupational prestige scale, 
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and length of residence® are introduced into 
multiple regression analysis along with ethnici- 
ty, to determine whether ethnic differences are 
“real” (i.e., the result of ethnic factors) or 
simply by-products of other correlates of parti- 
çipant culture. 

Table 6 provides interesting information, 
which requires some interpretation. Both ethni- 
city and socioeconomic status prove to be the 
strongest predictors of participant culture. 
Length of residence has a marginally important 
impact (beta = .13), while sex and particularly 
age explain very little about political attitudes,’ 


and family income before taxes. Variables were first 
standardized and then combined to form the overall 
index. 

8The variable “length of residence” was computed 
by dividing the number of years the respondent had 
lived in New York City by his or her age. Such a 
procedure was necessary because of the obvious 
correlation between age and length of residence. In 
effect, “length of residence” refers to the “percentage 
of one’s life spent living in New York City.” 


9 When sex and age were introduced last into the 
analysis via stepwise regression, they explained less 
than 1 percent additional variance in political atti- 
tudes. The relationship between age and political 
attitudes was also examined for possible curvilinearity, 
but the eta was found to be statistically insignificant. 
Since the betas for sex and age suggest that these 
variables add little to the explanation of political 


Table 6. Multiple Regression: Political Attitudes with Ethnic Identity and Selected Control Variables (N=379) 


Independent Variable 


Socioeconomic Status 
Sex (Male +) 
Age 
Length of New York City Residence 
Ethnic Identity? 
Trish (n=58) 
Blacks (n=63) 
Puerto Ricans (n=50) 
Cubans (n=78) 
Dominicans (n=61) 


Pearson r Beta 
49 31** 
19 .09* 
01 —.01 
.50 .13* 
60% (.41)¢** 
13 AS** 
-08 18** 

—.16 —.07 
—.39 —.18** 
—.46 —.23** 





Multiple R = .69 
Multiple R? = .47 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 


aNominal ethnic identity is represented by dummy variables; Jews are the excluded (i.e., comparison) group. 


b’Coefficient is a Pearson R. 


“Beta coefficient obtained from Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA). 


*p <.05 
**p < 01 
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A comparison of unstandardized regression 
coefficients with their standard errors for all 
independent variables reveals that a strong 
probability that the betas are zero exists only 
for the variables age and Puerto Ricans. The 
fact that the multiple R? for the entire regres- 
sion is .47 means that the independent variables 
explain almost half of the variance in partici- 
pant culture. 

A problem arises, however, in attempting to 
interpret the effects of ethnicity, socioeco- 
nomic status, and length of residence. The beta 
for each is substantially lower than its zero- 
order correlation.!° Reductions in correlation 
reflect the fact that these three independent 
variables are highly intercorrelated: i.e., socio- 
economic status with ethnicity, R = .48; socio- 
economic status with length of residence, r = 
.40; and ethnicity with length of residence, R = 
.69. I therefore performed a commonality 
analysis to sort out the unique and common 
variances explained.1! Table 7 reports the 
results. 


attitudes, they can safely be dropped from the analysis 
that follows. 


10Using multiple classification analysis I calculated 
a summary partial beta of .42 for ethnicity, control- 
ling for socioeconomic status and length of residence. 
Given that the zero-order relationship between partici- 
pant culture and ethnicity is .60, the effects of 
ethnicity on participant culture appear to be some- 
what contaminated with socioeconomic status and 
length of residence. 


11Commonality analysis, sometimes called ele- 
ments analysis, is a method of decomposing the 
variance of a dependent variable into common and 
unique variances to allow the analyst to interpret the 
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The commonality analysis reveals much 
about the joint and separate impacts of ethnici- 
ty, socioeconomic status, and length of resi- 
dence. Length of residence is shown to be a 
very weak predictor of participant culture. It 
uniquely explains only 0.7 percent of the 
variance in political attitudes, compared to 11.4 
percent for ethnicity and 7.9 percent for 
socioeconomic status. Its effects are particular- 
ly related to ethnicity (i.e., length of residence 
and ethnicity share 10.4 percent of the ex- 
plained variance); and the fact that a large 
portion of variance explained by ethnicity (i.e., 
11.4 percent) is not shared with length of 
residence suggests a spurious direct relationship 
between length of residence and political atti- 


relative influences of n independent variables. In the 


three variable case, the following formula applies: 


R?y.123 = UA HU(2}4UGB)+C(12)4C(13)+ 
C(23)+C(123). 


For identifying each unique and common variance, the 
following formula applies: 
U(1) = —R?y. 23 + R?y.123 
U(2)= -R?y.13 + R?y.123 
U(3) = ~R?y.12 + R?y.123 
C12) = —R?y.3 + R?y.13 + R?y.23,— R?y.123 
C(13) = —R?y.2+ R?y.12 + R?y.23 — R?y.123 
C(Q3) = ~R? y.1 + R?y.12 + R?y.13 — R7y.123 
C(123) = R?y.1 + R?y.2 — R?y.3 —R*y.13 — 
R?y.23 + R?y.123. 


See Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973, pp. 297—305) for a 
more complete discussion of commonality analysis. 


Table 7. Commonality Analysis: Unique and Common Variances in Political Attitudes Explained by 
Ethnic Identity, Length of Residence and Socioeconomic Status (N=379) 


1 2 3 
Ethnic Length of Socioeconomic 

Variance Explained Identity Residence Status 
R? Unique to 1 1141 

R? Unique to 2 .0070 

R? Unique to 3 0792 
R? Common to 1 and 2 .1040 -1040 

R? Common to 1 and 3 .0179 0179 
R? Common to 2 and 3 0149 0149 
R? Common to 1, 2, and 3 1255 1255 .1255 
Sum: 3615 .2514 -2375 


Multiple R? = .4626 


Souree: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colunr 
bia University, 1973. 
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tudes. Ethnicity and socioeconomic status, 
then, emerge as the key explanatory variables. 
Together they explain about 45.5 percent of 
the variance in participant culture. (See Table 
8.) It is clear that eliminating age, sex, and 
length of residence from the explanatory model 
does little to diminish its predictive capability. 

Results of the commonality analysis suggest 
the need for a closer examination of the 
separate and joint impacts of ethnicity and 
socioeconomic status. Which one has the great- 
er impact on participant culture? How much 
variance in participant culture is uniquely ex- 
plained by each? How much explained variance 
do ethnicity and socioeconomic status share in 
common? In order to answer these questions, I 
used commonality analysis again. Table 8 re- 
ports the results for the participant culture 
index and each of the five attitudinal items 
making up the index. 

The results reported in Table 8 are startling- 
ly clear regarding the joint and separate impacts 
of ethnicity and socioeconomic status. On the 
average, for all six items in the table, about 72 
percent of the variance in participant culture 
explained by these two variables can be attri- 
buted to the unique contributions of each. 
Interaction effects (multiplicative terms for 
each ethnic group and socioeconomic status) 
were examined and found to be statistically 
insignificant. Thus, although ethnicity and socio- 
economic status do share some of the variance 
explained in participant culture, by far the 
greatest amount of variance is attributable to 
their independent effects. 

Table 8 clearly points to the. conclusion that 
ethnicity has the greater relative impact on 
participant culture. For the overall participant 
culture index, ethnicity exhibits more than 
twice the explanatory capacity of socioeco- 
nomic status; for cynicism and community 
political knowledge, approximately three times; 
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and for civic awareness, ethnicity exhibits an 
amazing ten times the explanatory power of 
socioeconomic status. Only for involvement 
and efficacy are the impacts of the two factors 
roughly equal (ie., for involvement, ethnicity 
explains 9.8 percent of the variance uniquely, 
while socioeconomic status explains about 6.5 
percent; for efficacy, 6.1 percent and 6.3 
percent, respectively). 

There are two remaining alternative hy- 
potheses that might explain the high predictive 
capability of ethnicity. First, several of the 
ethnic groups examined (Cubans and Domini- 
cans, for example) are largely unassimilated. 
Although it was earlier demonstrated that 
length of residence in New York City has little 
impact on communal participation or parttci- 
pant culture, other dimensions of assimilation 
could be affecting our findings. An argument 
could be made that as intermarriage rates 
increase, as friendship circles become multi- 
ethnic, as attachments to cultural institutions 
(e.g., religious institutions) break down, and as 
hispanic groups become more proficient in the 
use of English, levels of participant culture 
should be similar for the various ethnic groups 
in the sample. 

A second alternative hypothesis centers on 
the role of ethnic political consciousness. Many 
students of ethnic politics maintain that high 
levels of ethnic political involvement are largely 
a function of two interrelated aspects of con- 
sciousness raising: (1) a belief that members of 
the mainstream society discriminate against 
one’s ethnic group, and (2) a positive identifica- 
tion with ethnic group goals and interests (see, 
for example, Antunes and Gaitz, 1975; Glazer 
and Moynihan, 1975, pp. 1—26; Leggett, 1968; 
Wolfinger, 1965; Verba and Nie, 1972). It 
might be expected, then, that as ethnic political 
consciousness increases, a political culture more 
supportive of participation will develop. Thus, 


Table 8. Commonality Analysis: Variances in Participant Culture Explained by 
Ethnic Identity and Socioeconomic Status (N=379) 


R? Unique to 
Participant R? Unique to Socioeconomic R? Common Total 
Culture Ethnicity Status to Both R? 
Overall Index 218 .094 143 455 
Awareness .232 .023 080 335 
Involvement 098 065 -106 -269 
Knowledge 090 -031 041 162 
Cynicism 089 -027 042 158 
Efficacy 061 063 037 161 





Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 
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once ethnic political consciousness is statistical- 
ly controlled, political culture differences be- 
tween nominally defined ethnic groups could 
be small or nonexistent. 

I employed stepwise regression analysis to 
test the alternative theses that variations in 
levels of assimilation and/or ethnic political 
consciousness account for differences in partici- 
pant political culture between ethnic groups. 
Variables measuring assimilation (i.e., intermar- 
riage rates, inter-ethnic friendship patterns, and 
religiosity) and ethnic political consciousness 
(i.e., preferences for ethnic friends and neigh- 
bors, beliefs about the need to take political 
action with ethnic cohorts, and the belief that 
New York City government officials dis- 
criminate against the respondent’s ethnic 
group) were all entered in step one of the 
regression equation along with socioeconomic 
status.12 Nominal ethnic identity was entered 
in step two. If lack of assimilation or low levels 
of ethnic consciousness account for participant 
culture differences between ethnic groups, we 
can assume that nominal ethnic identity will 
explain little or no additional variance in 
participant culture once these variables are 
controlled, i.e., its additional R? will approxi- 
mate zero. 


12 Along with socioeconomic status, three other 
indexes were constructed for control purposes. The 
“ethnic social cohesion index” is composed of four 
items: (1) intramarriage, i.e., whether respondent is 
martied to a member of the same nominal ethnic 
group, (2) ethnic friendship patterns, i.e., the percent- 
age of one’s best friends who share one’s ethnic 
identity, (3) primary ethnic social intimacy, i.e., the 
degree to which one discusses problems only with 
relatives and close friends, and (4) religiosity, i.e., the 
rate of attending religious services at the religious 
organization modal to the respondent’s ethnic group. 
The second index is labeled “ethnic social conscious- 
ness,” and is composed of responses to two state- 
ments: (1) “I prefer to make friends mostly with other 
(respondent’s ethnic group),”’ and (2) “I prefer to live 
in neighborhoods where there are many other (re- 
spondent’s ethnic group).” The third index is labeled 
“ethnic political consciousness,” and is composed of 
responses to three items: (1) “(members of respon- 
dent’s ethnic group) should take political action to 
help other (members of respondent’s ethnic group),” 
(2) “Sometimes it is necessary for (members of 
respondent’s ethnic group) to use militant tactics to 
fight for the things (members of respondent’s ethnic 
group) need,” and (3) whether or not the respondent, 
in an open-ended statement, identified his or her own 
ethnic group as one receiving worse treatment from 
New York City government than other ethnic groups. 
Variables were standardized and combined to form 
three separate indexes. 
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The assimilationist and political conscious- 
ness theses were not confirmed by stepwise 
regression analysis: ethnic identity continued to 
explain about 18 percent of the variance in 
participant culture when assimilation, con- 
sciousness, and socioeconomic status were con- 
trolled, compared to 22 percent when only 
socioeconomic status was controlled. In addi- 
tion, the effects of English proficiency (as 
measured by language of interview) were ex- 
amined among the three hispanic groups only 
(N = 189). Although the zero-order correlation 
(r) between participant culture and English 
proficiency was .316, when social background 
variables (nominal ethnic identity, socioeco- 
nomic status, sex, age, and length of residence), 
variables measuring assimilation, and political 
consciousness variables were controlled, the 
resultant beta for English proficiency was only 
.089. Knowing an individual’s level of English 
proficiency, then, adds little to our understand- 
ing of variations in participant political culture 
that is not already explained by other variables 
in the analysis. 

Thus, the thesis that ethnic cultural dif 
ferences persist and are reflected in political 
attitudes that predispose individuals to partici- 
pate in politics continues to receive strong 
support from the data. 


Conclusion: Ethnic Political Culture, 
Participation, and Inequality 


The class-caste controversy has a long and 
venerable tradition in sociology. At issue in this 
controversy is the relative influence of social 
class versus ethnicity as sources of socio-politi- 
cal behavior. For many students of political 
participation the class-caste controversy appears 
to have been resolved in favor of social class, or 
at least in favor of the joint (ethclass) effects of 
ethnicity and social class. Apparently re- 
searchers assume that the homogenizing pro- 
cesses of assimilation and ethnic socioeconomic 
mobility reduce the effects of ethnic culture to 
a marginal role in explaining participation 
behavior. 

The findings of this study raise serious 
doubts about the idea that ethnic cultural 
influences on participation are withering away. 
Large differences in levels of participant culture 
were found to exist between ethnic groups. 
Controlling for socioeconomic status, age, sex, 
length of residence, assimilation rates, and 
levels of ethnic consciousness did not eliminate 
the cultural effects discovered in correlation 
analysis. Our analysis also demonstrated that 
both ethnicity and socioeconomic status make 
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independent and powerful contributions to the 
explanation of participant culture. Ethnicity, 


however, proved to be a better predictor of © 


participant attitudes than socioeconomic status. 

The data reported in Figure 1 provide strong 
evidence for the importance of ethnic political 
culture. Socioeconomic status and nominal 
ethnic identity are shown to have minimal 
direct effects on communal participation once 
participant political culture is controlled. How- 
ever, both ethnicity and socioeconomic status 
have powerful effects on participant culture, as 
demonstrated by the size of the path coeffi- 
cients in the diagram. Further, after controlling 
for ethnic identity, the resultant partial beta for 
the relationship between socioeconomic status 
and participant political culture was .35. Since 
the corresponding partial beta for the relation- 
ship between ethnic identity and participant 
culture (i.e., controlling for socioeconomic sta- 
tus) was .49, we can conclude that ethnic 
identity has a greater direct effect on partici- 
pant culture than socioeconomic status. 

The findings reported in Figure 1 also lead 
to a reconsideration of the adequacy of Verba’s 
and Nie’s “Standard SES Model” of participa- 
tion. It is no doubt accurate as far as it goes, 
but other factors ignored by the standard 
model (like ethnicity) may add a great deal to 
our understanding of participation and political 
inequality. The Verba and Nie standard model 
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clearly symbolizes the consensus that has de- 
veloped on the primacy of social class as the 
fundamental source of variation in levels of 
political participation. By placing their findings 
in the context of social inequality in America, 
they make a convincing argument- that upper- 
status individuals have disproportionate access 
to political decision makers, and that such 
access can lead to inequality in the distribution 
of benefits. 

While Verba and Nie do examine other 
potential sources of political inequality (like 
sex, age, party affiliation, and organizational 
membership), their analysis fails to give serious 
attention to inequality that is not directly 
linked to social class. True, they do analyze the 
role of race in political participation, and race is 
certainly an important dimension of ethnicity, 
but the authors’ treatment of race is restricted 
to its relationship to socioeconomic status and 
race consciousness. Obviously, whites and 
blacks are differentiated along class lines, which 
explains many differences between the races in 
political participation. Race consciousness can 
also serve as a resource for increasing rates of 
black participation. But race is only one dimen- 
sion of ethnicity, and socioeconomic status and 
social discrimination are only two factors lead- 
ing to political inequality between ethnic 
groups. 

This study, with its focus on ethnic political 


Socioeconomic 
Status 
X 
4ga * Da 
; Participant 
Ethnic b c z d Communal 
Identity Daea O y une ee Participation 
X4 Xz Xi 
Prediction Equation Actual Values 

B 13.2=0 0.11 

B 13.24=0 0.11 

B 14.23=0 0.10? 


Source: Ethnic Block Survey, New York City Neighborhood Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 


bia University, 1973. 


aThe one-way arrow leading from ethnic identity to socioeconomic status reflects the assumption that one’s 
ethnic identity affects one’s life chances, including economic opportunities. It is in this sense that ethnic identity 
can be viewed as a “cause” (albeit not the only one) of socioeconomic status. Clearly, socioeconomic status can- 
not be viewed in any sense as a cause of nominal ethnic identity. 


bpartial beta obtained from multiple classification analysis (MCA). 


“Coefficient in parentheses is a Pearson R. 


4Coefficient is a Pearson r Cie., p12=r12; p23=r23). 


Figure 1. Path Model of Communal Participation 
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culture, goes beyond Verba and Nie in address- 
ing the relationship between participation and 
social inequality. Since people are predisposed 
to participate in politics because of certain 
political attitudes, these attitudes can be viewed 
as political resources that are unequally distri- 
buted. Political cultures strongly supportive of 
participation can also be viewed as group 
resources. Ethnic groups whose members exhi- 
bit such strong participant cultures stand to 
benefit politically because their members are 
more politically active. On the other hand, 
ethnic groups with weaker participant orienta- 
tions may well be disadvantaged vis-d-vis bene- 
fits distributed through the political system. 
‘Discrimination and low socioeconomic status 
have been demonstrated by others to limit the 
opportunities of some ethnic groups to receive 
benefits from the political system. Weak partici- 
pant political cultures may well be a third basis 
for political and therefore social inequality. 

Several authors have identified ethnicity as 
an important source of political participation. 
Among the best-known works on the subject 
are those of Greeley (1974) and Wilson and 
Banfield (1965, 1971). Using Verba’s and Nie’s 
data, Greeley maintains that ethnicity is “a 
meaningful predictor of political participation 
in American society” and that “its impact does 
not go away when social class is held constant” 
(p. 170). He pessimistically concludes that 
“given the poverty of research done on Ameri- 
can ethnic groups, it is impossible to generate 
any hypotheses about their political participa- 
tion” (p. 173). While my findings support 
Greeley’s contention that ethnicity is a mean- 
ingful predictor of participation, even when 
socioeconomic status is held constant, I do take 
issue with Greeley concerning the possibility of 
explaining ethnic differences in participation. 
My theory, admittedly a partial one, proposes a 
political culture explanation that links ethnicity 
to communal participation. 

The works of Wilson and Banfield are 
particularly relevant here, because they also 
argue a cultural thesis in relation to ethnic 
participation. However, their “political ethos” 
theory is significantly different from the ethnic 
culture argument of this article. The authors 
present the rather questionable thesis that 
working-class white ethnic culture, nurtured 
historically by the urban political machine, is a 
“‘private-regarding” political ethos (i.e., it stems 
from a private, personalistic motivation rather 
than a “public regarding” or community-mind- 
ed motivation). The political culture thesis 
argued here deals not with private versus public 
motivations for political behavior; rather, it 
contends that ethnic groups vary in participant 
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culture supportive of participation. Further- 
more, Wilson and Banfield posit an explicitly 
“ethclass” argument that links their “‘private-re- 
garding” ethos to working-class populations. 
They therefore fail to consider the separate 
impacts made by socioeconomic status and 
ethnicity on political participation. 

The discovery of cultural differences be- 
tween ethnic groups does not necessarily lead 
to a pessimistic conclusion about the future of 
ethnic political equality in America. Cultures 
do change. Low or high levels of participant 
culture are not frozen into a group’s existence. 
But cultural change is slow if such change is the 
result only of individual adaptation. Dramatic 
events, increased organizational activity, and 
mobilization can be especially important for 
enhancing levels of participant culture. Black 
Americans, for example, may have acted as a 
prototype for other disadvantaged groups, and 
there is evidence that the experience of blacks 
has had a kind of “demonstration effect” on 
American Indians, Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans 
during the 1960s and 1970s. In addition, high 
levels of ethnic political consciousness and 
increased social interaction with members of 
the broader community can both lead to 
increased political involvement. Thus there are 
a number of factors that can affect participant 
political culture, and such changes need not 
come about slowly. 

However, if ethnic divisions are going to be 
enduring features of the socio-political land- 
scape, social scientists and policy makers need 
to understand more fully the nature and impli- 
cations of such divisions. To date, public policy 
has responded to ethnic inequality primarily in 
terms of improving opportunities for better 
education, higher income, and more satisfying 
jobs, while concurrently seeking to ameliorate 
social discrimination through legal redress of 
grievances. In the future, it may be necessary 
for decision makers to address inequality in 
terms of political culture resources, particularly 
those that inhibit political participation. 

At the level of theory building there is a 
strong need to clarify the role played by 
ethnicity in political participation. In particu- 
lar, theorists should focus more closely on the 
identification of factors which create and main- 
tain socio-political inequality among ethnic 
groups. It is already clear that there are social 
and economic sources of ethnic political in- 
equality. It may become increasingly clear that 
a low level of participant culture is yet another 
source of political inequality among ethnic 
groups, and one which is in need of serious 
attention if inequality based on ethnicity is to 
be reduced or eliminated. 
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The Development of Party Identification among Adults: 
Exploration of a Functional Model 


W. PHILLIPS SHIVELY 
University of Minnesota 


This article proposes a model for the systematic development of adults’ party identification, based 
on voters’ need for a way to handle difficult electoral decisions. Several variables are noted which 
should heighten this need, thus making it more likely that voters will develop party identification. 
The model is partially tested, in an exploratory way, by analysis of panel data from the United 
States and Britain, and by cohort analysis of United States elections from 1952 to 1976. I develop 
the following implications of the model: (1) the “life-cycle” process by which party identification 
increases with age may be largely a function of difficulty in meeting information costs; (2) the 
process by which party identification, once it exists, becomes stronger appears to differ from the 
process by which voters move from independence to identification; (3) class-consciousness, in the 
presence of class parties, may obviate the need for direct identification with parties; (4) the 
American electorate appears increasingly to be one in which political change may occur regularly, 
rather than through the fitful process of realignment. 


Party identification has been much studied 
since the key work of The Voter Decides and 
The American Voter (Campbell et al., 1954, 
1960) but its causes have not been much 
studied. Researchers have described the nature 
of party identification, its development and its 
effects, but the fact that most Americans are 
attached to a party has seldom been taken as an 
anomaly to be explained. On the contrary, this 
has generally been treated as a natural situation, 
though when party identification began to 
decline in the late 1960s, the decline was 
treated as an anomaly. This acceptance of party 
identification as a natural thing is puzzling, 


since it flies in the face of the individualistic | 


liberalism on which most American assump- 
tions about politics are based.! 

Perhaps one reason why party identification 
has been treated as a natural condition is that 
its sources have been thought to reside largely 
in childhood, a time when people are not yet 
much involved in politics. This has precluded 
most political explanations, and has suggested 
instead parental transmission as the major 
process by which people become partisans. 


I wish to thank the National Science Foundation 
and the Graduate School of the University of Minneso- 
ta for their support. Many people have helped me by 
their criticism, but I owe particular thanks to Paul 
Abramson, Morris Fiorina, Sam Kernell, Warren Miller, 
Richard Petrick, Barbara Shively, John Sullivan, John 
Turner, and three anonymous referees. 

1Two exceptions to this general rule are Beck 
(1975) and Goldberg (1969), who treat political 
tealignments and social position, respectively, as 
sources of party identification. 


Research has concentrated on rates of intergen- 
erational transmission, on the age at which 
party identification first appears, on which 
parent is the chief socializing agent, and so on. 
(For an excellent review of this literature, see 
Sears, 1975.) This body of research has done a 
great deal to clarify the circumstances sur- 
rounding children’s acquisition of party identi- 
fication, but it has not allowed us to address 
the basic question: Why do people identify 
with parties? 

Though research has concentrated on chil- 
dren’s acquisition of party identification, it is 
not necessarily true that the roots of adult 
party identification lie in children’s party iden- 
tification. Evidence on this question—pro or 
con—is simply lacking. We know that adults 
frequently identify with the party their parents 
identified with, but it is not clear whether this 
is because of direct transmission, or because the 
children share their parents’ social situation and 
many of their basic values; either of these might 
eventually lead them to choose the party their 
parents had earlier chosen. Goldberg (1969) 
provides some evidence for the latter of the two 
processes. 

Similarly, we know that children report 
party identification, and that their reports are 
fairly stable; and we know that adults report 
party identification, and that their reports are 
fairly stable. But no one has as yet been able 
satisfactorily to link childhood party identifica- 
tion with adult party identification—admittedly 
a massive problem of design and analysis. The 
best evidence on this question is that of 
Jennings and Niemi (1978), who followed a 
panel of adolescents aged 17—18 in 1965 
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through to 1973, when they were 25 and 26. 
Along with this panel, they followed a panel of 
the respondents’ parents. Thus, they were able 
to ascertain how thoroughly the party identifi- 
cation of people in what might be called their 
“late childhood” carried over into the early 

- years of their adulthood. They found (1978, p. 
349) that the relationship between adolescent 
party identification and young adult party 
identification, over the eight-year span, was Tp 
= 42. By way of comparison, the stability of 
the parents’ party identification over the same 
time span was Tp = .67. Though some of the 
adolescents may have in fact been “adult” at 17 
or 18 years, Tp of .42 is large enough to show a 
relationship between childhood party identifi- 
cation and adult party identification. However, 
it is also small enough, compared with Tp of 
.67 for the sample of adults, to suggest that 
much of the formation of adult party identifi- 
cation may occur in the adult years. Thus there 
is simply not a clear verdict on how much of 
adult party identification can be traced to 
childhood. 

Further, recent research has found more 
systematic changes in party identification 
among adults than had previously been ex- 
pected (Brody, 1977, 1978). This should en- 
courage us to look to adult situations for 
explanations of adult party identification. 


Adult Partisan Development 


The most generally recognized model of 
adults’ development of party identification is 
the so-called “life cycle’ model which was first 
put forward in The American Voter (Campbell 
et al., 1960, pp. 161-65), and buttressed in 
Converse’s elegant “Of Time and Partisan Sta- 
bility” (1969). This model holds simply that 
through their adult years, people become less 
independent as they age and, if they already 
identify with a party, identify with increasing 
strength. This is generally explained, as in The 
American Voter, as a reinforcement process. 
There has been a running debate over whether 
the model actually describes what happens 
across the life cycle (Glenn, 1972; Glenn and 
Hefner, 1972; Abramson, 1976, 1979; Con- 
verse, 1976; Shively, 1979), but what is impor- 
tant for our purposes is that the model largely 
does not address the question which was set out 
in the opening paragraph, “Why should people 
identify with a party?” Though much of the 
original relationship in the American data is due 
to movements away from independence (Camp- 
bell et al., 1960, p. 162), and much of the 
later literature—especially that which is based 
on Gallup data—has addressed solely move- 
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ments between partisanship and independence, 
the model does not offer an explanation for 
such movement. Reinforcement may explain 
why people who already identify with a party 
should learn to identify with it more strongly, 
but it cannot explain why independents should 
choose to identify with a party in the first place 
(Claggett, 1979). How can what does not yet 
exist be reinforced? 

How then may we address the question of 
why people identify with parties? A functional 
model of party identification, based on indivi- 
duals’ needs which are satisfied by party identi- 
fication, would seem an appropriate vehicle. 
That party identification may fill needs for 
individuals has long been recognized. Among 
those who have recently studied voting, Downs 
(1975), Campbell et al. (1960), and Goldberg 
(1969) have particularly emphasized this. While 
Goldberg is concerned with the virtues of 
choosing one party rather than another, both 
Downs and the authors of The American Voter 
described a function which might account for 
the presence or absence of party identification, 
per se. This is the party’s function of providing 
political cues to voters who feel themselves in 
need of guidance because they must make 
political decisions under confusing circum- 
stances. (In the interest of brevity, I shall refer 
to this as the “decisional function.”) 

Though the existence of the decisional func- 
tion is noted by these and later authors, it has 
been treated as an effect of party identification, 
tather than as a need which might draw people 
into party identification. (Discussion of the 
function in The American Voter, for instance, 
occurs in a chapter entitled “The Impact of 
Party Identification.”) Treated as a need, the 
function may provide an explanation for adults’ 
acquisition of party identification. Treating it 
in this way also leads us to specify how the 
function operates under varying circumstances; 
the function may thus provide the basis for a 
somewhat broadened model of the develop- 
ment of party identification among adults. 


A Functional Model 


Five variables seem likely to affect the 
production of party identification through the 
decisional function: (1) the strength of the 
feeling that one must participate in politics (f 
shall deal only with voting, but the same 
analysis could apply also to other forms of 
political participation); (2) the cost of informa- 
tion pertinent to the voting choice; (3) re 
sources available to the voter to pay those 
costs; (4) concern for the quality of the 
decision; (5) the availability of other, more 
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efficient, decisional shortcuts. Let me expand 
on these: 

(1) In order for the process to operate at all, 
individuals must feel some need to make voting 
decisions. Presumably in the eighteenth century 
most people would not have felt such a need. 
The spread of the franchise and of the expecta- 
tion that it should generally be exercised must 
have spread this need through most of the 
populations with which we are concerned in 
studies of voting behavior. However, it is not 
necessarily true that this need is felt equally 
strongly by everyone (it obviously is not, since 
some people do not vote), or that it is equally 
widespread in all countries, or that it is equally 
widespread in any given country throughout 
that country’s history. The more strongly the 
need to participate is felt, ceteris paribus, the 
more the decisional function will tend to 
produce some guide, such as party identifica- 
tion. 

(2,3) To the extent that information per- 
tinent to the choice which must be made is 
“expensive,” voters will seek out efficient 
shortcuts to a decision, such as party identifica- 
tion. (While none of the variables presented 
here is entirely original to this paper, the notion 
that information costs will lead people to 
identify with parties comes quite directly from 
Downs, 1957.) “Expense” may be literal (the 
cost of a newspaper or television set) or 
non-monetary (the strain of dealing with con- 
flicting bits of information, the difficulty of 
organizing and remembering political facts, and 
so on). Again, these costs are not constant 
either for individuals or for nations. The explo- 
sion of “news coverage” in the last few decades 
has surely made information cheaper. And at 
least one individual characteristic, the level of 
formal education, must increase the resources 
available to some people for gathering and 
organizing information, as compared with 
others. (2) Ceteris paribus, the more “expen- 
sive” political information is, the more the 
decisional function will tend to produce a guide 
such as party identification; and (3) the lower 
the resources available to individuals to pay 
those costs, the more the decisional function 
will tend to produce such a guide. 

(4) The level of quality desired in the 
decisions must affect the individual’s choice 
between party identification and some other 
way of deciding how to vote. To the extent 
that a person does not care a great deal whether 
the vote is cast wisely or not, low-information 
shortcuts such as party identification will be 
relatively attractive. At very low levels of 
concern, shortcuts with even less informational 
content than party identification might be 
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chosen; for instance, the voter might simply flip 
a coin. The degree of concern for the quality of 
decisions must vary to some extent among 
individuals and across space and time. Of 
available guides, party identification should 
generally involve a relatively low level of 
information; a “responsible party system” 
would presumably provide the major exception 
to this. Ceteris paribus, the tendency of the 
decisional function to produce party identifica- 
tion will be related to the individual’s concern 
for the quality of his or her decision. A 
moderately low level of concern—but not the 
very lowest-—will be associated with the de- 
velopment of party identification. 

(5) Finally, let us consider the fifth variable 
affecting the production of partisanship by the 
decisional function. Conditions (1) through (4) 
have been concerned with whether individuals 
will feel the need to equip themselves to make 
voting decisions, and with whether they will 
choose to meet that need by becoming in- 
formed or by seeking a shortcut through the 
mass of political information. I have referred 
only to one kind of shortcut, party identifica- 
tion, but the arguments I have advanced so far 
could apply equally well to other shortcuts. 

There are many modes of decision which 
could provide shortcuts. One which voters have 
often used is to pick some significant person—a 
spouse, for example, or upion head, or local 
political boss—as a leader and vote as that 


- person suggests. Another shortcut, which is 


possible if class-consciousness is high, is to vote 
according to the perceived interests of the class. 
In this case, class rather than the party which 
represents that class, serves as the organizing 
shortcut. (It seems likely, for instance, that the 
weak direct ties to political parties in postwar 
Europe have resulted from the prevalence of 
strong ties to a class or religion, which have 
obviated the need for direct ties to any party, 
per se.) Ceteris paribus, if there is available to 
the voter some other shortcut to decisions 
which is closer to his or her preferred combina- 
tion of information costs and decision-quality 
than identification with any of the parties, then 
the voter will not identify with a party. Instead, 
the voter will use the alternative shortcut. 

When a voter uses a shortcut other than 
party identification, he or she may still be 
associated with a party. While some shortcuts, 
such as selling the vote each time to the highest 
bidder, do not provide the individual with a 
lasting association with any particular party, 
most shortcuts do. Voting according to the 
interests of one’s class, for instance, requires 
one to vote for the party which represents the 
class. For organizational reasons there is likely 
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to be considerable continuity in the relation- 
ship between political parties and classes; there- 
fore, class voting will result in a prolonged 
association of voters with certain political 
parties. 


Such association differs from party identifi- 
cation, however, in that there is no direct tie to 
the party. The party itself is not a guide to 
voting choice, but is rather an expression of 
that choice. Expressed partisanship, then, will 
be synonymous with the vote and parties as 
such will not serve as guides to organize 
behavior. Under the proper organizational cir- 
cumstances, support for such parties may be 
quite volatile, if various parties compete to 
represent the same class (Shively, 1972, pp. 
1220—25). 


The five statements above comprise a model 
of the following sort: Statements No. 1 through 
No. 4 identify four conditions which, in inter- 
action with each other, will lead individuals to 
seek out some sort of decisional guide. The four 
conditions operate in interaction with each 
other because, to the extent that one of them is 
weak or absent, the others will not operate as 
strongly to make people seek a decisional guide. 
For those quite unmotivated to vote, for 
instance, the magnitude of information costs 
associated with voting would not matter much. 
Or, if “perfect information” were available, no 
matter how motivated a person were to vote, 
there would be no need for him or her to 
develop an identification with a party. 


The first three conditions (motivation, mag- 
nitude of information costs, and capacity to 
bear information costs) will be monotonically 
related to the propensity to identify with 
parties, all other things equal. The fourth 
condition, concern for quality of the decision, 
will bear a U-shaped relationship to the propen- 
sity to identify with parties. If one has little or 
no concern for the quality of the vote, there 
will be no need to develop any decisional guide. 
At a higher, but still low level of concern, one 
would presumably be likely to develop party 
identification as a decisional guide. At a still 
higher level of concern, one might be expected 
to develop some other sort of guide which 
yielded decisions of higher quality, or perhaps 
to eschew guides altogether. 


The fifth condition (the availability of alter- 
native decisional guides) stands rather apart 
from the first four, since it is not related to the 
need for some sort of decisional guide. Rather, 
if some guide is needed, it will affect the 
probability that party identification is the guide 
which develops. 
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A Test of the Model 


I shall present here only a partial test of the 
model, a test of statements 1 and 3: “The more 
the need to participate is felt by a voter, the 
more strongly the decisional function will 
operate to produce some guide such as party 
identification.” “The lower the resources avail- 
able to the voter to pay information costs in 
voting, the more strongly the decisional func- 
tion will operate to produce a guide such as 
party identification.” The major test will con- 
sist of analysis on the 1956—60 and 1972—76 
Center for Political Studies panels; a comple- 
mentary test will follow a cohort from 1952 to 
1976, analyzing net changes in partisanship by 
education. A test of statement 5 of the model 
appears below (pp. 1049—50). 

For the 1956—60 and 1972—76 panels, I 
have calculated the conditional probability, for 
each category of respondent examined, that a 
nonpartisan in 1956 (or 1972) would have 
identified with a party in 1960 (or 1976). 
Similarly, I have calculated the probability that 
one who identified with a party in 1956 (or 
1972) would have shifted to independence in 
1960 (or 1976). The model predicts that for 
individuals with a low capacity to handle 
information costs and for highly motivated 
individuals—and especially for individuals who 
have both of these characteristics simultaneous- 
ly—the probability of a shift into party identifi- 
cation should be high relative to a shift into 
independence. It is difficult to devise a sum- 


2The data used here were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research. The data were originally collected by the 
Survey Research Center Political Behavior Program, 
now the Center for Political Studies at the University 
of Michigan. Neither the original collectors of the data 
nor the Consortium bear any responsibility for the 
analyses or interpretations presented here. CPS uses 
the following questions to indicate if a respondent has 
acquired a party identification: “Generally speaking, 
do you usually think of yourself as a Republican, a 
Democrat, an Independent, or what?” If a party 
identification is indicated, a followup question asks: 
“Would you call yourself a strong or a not very 
strong _.___?” Independents are also asked if they 
“lean” to a particular party. For the present analysis I 
have defined “‘partisans” as all those who responded 
with a party to the first question. There is, of course, 
controversy about this, but I prefer to interpret the 
question as literally as possible, since this seems to me 
to be the most likely way that respondents will have 
interpreted it. For an argument that leaners may often 
simply be stating their intended vote when asked how 
they “lean,” and thus should be treated as genuine (if 
decisive) independents, see Shively, 1977, pp. 16—20. 
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mary measure for these two transition probabil- 
ities, but one measure is suggested by the fact 
that such a pair of probabilities is associated 
with a unique level of party identification 
which, if the probabilities remained constant 
over a series of transitions, would be reached 
and would be maintained at equilibrium (Cole- 
man, 1964, pp. 103-12). For instance, from 
1956 to 1960, 62 percent of independents who 
had had less than eight years of education 
shifted into party identification, while only 11 
percent of party identifiers at that level of 
education shifted into independence. These two 
transition probabilities tend towards an equi- 
librium level of .85 as the proportion identify- 
ing with a party. The single number, .85, may 
thus summarize the joint tendency of the two 
transition probabilities. It is this number, the 
equilibrium point for the two transition proba- 
bilities, that I shall use as the dependent 
variable in the tests with panel data below. 
Note, incidentally, that the two probabilities 
given in this example represent a very consider- 
able systematic movement of adults between 
independence and party identification, con- 
sidering that the shift occurred between just 
two elections. More than half of the indepen- 
dents moved to identify with parties, with only 
a small movement in the other direction. As we 
shall see below, systematic movement of this 
magnitude appears to be the rule for those 
groups of the population identified by the 
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decisional function model as most in need of a 
decisional guide. 

The two tests of the model are presented in 
Figure 1. Very rough measures of information 
costs and motivation are used to predict to the 
equilibrium point of party identification. Edu- 
cation is used as an index of individuals’ 
capacity to bear information costs, and the 
“citizen duty scale” is used as an index of 
motivation to vote. (For a description of this 
scale see Rusk et al, 1968, Vol. 1, pp. 
461-62). The prediction from the model is 
that equilibrium points should be positively 
related to the citizen duty scale and negatively 
related to education, with an interaction effect 
(higher expected equilibrium points) where low 
education coincides with higher scores on the 
citizen duty scale. 

The results of the test are displayed in 
Figure 1. The prediction of the model with 
regard to education is borne out cleanly, as is 
the prediction of an interaction between educa- 
tion and motivation.? The weights of transition 


3It might be objected that the effect is accom- 
plished only by the small numbers of cases at the 
lower end of education. However, the electorate still 
includes substantial numbers of people with little 
education. Of the 1956—60 panel, 27 percent had had 
eight years of education or fewer; the comparable 
figure for the 1972—76 panel is 17 percent. 
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Source: 1956—60 and 1972—76 panel studies of the national electorate conducted by the Center for Political 


Studies, University of Michigan. 


Note: Motivation is “high” if the score on the citizen duty scale is 4; for any lower score, motivation is “low.” 
Due to small numbers of cases, 0—7 and 8 are merged for high motivation in both panels, and 13—15 and 16+ 
are merged for low motivation in the 1956—60 panel. For N’s and conditional probabilities, see Appendix A. 


Figure 1. Equilibrium Points for Moves between 
Identification and Independence, by Education and Motivation 
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into party identification relative to transition 
out of party identification, as summarized by 
the equilibrium point to which they tend, 
decline steadily with education among the 
highly motivated in both panels. Among the 
less motivated there is little if any relationship 
to education. 

The prediction of the model with regard to 
motivation is not borne out, except through the 
interaction with education. At low levels of 
education, -the more highly motivated tend 
towards markedly higher equilibrium points, 
but at high levels of education, the relationship 
is reversed. Overall, there does not appear to be 
any direct effect of motivation on the tendency 
to party identification. 

For each panel, I have inserted a horizontal 
line indicating the actual proportion of the 
panel identifying with a party at the first of the 
two elections (.73 in 1956, .65 in 1972). For 
the 1956~-60 panel, all but two categories of 
voters tended towards equilibria greater than 
the current level for the panel as a whole. This 
would be consistent with a general increase in 
party identification with age, as described in 
the “life-cycle model.” Note, however, that the 
extent of this “life-cycle” effect appears to be 
in part dependent on the terms of the decision- 
al model; I will return to this point below. For 
the 1972—76 panel, though the general form of 
the relationships is about the same, everything 
has dropped lower; presumably this is a result 
of negative period effects. Now several cate- 
gories fall below the current level of party 
identification. 

While the differences shown in the figure do 
not look dramatic, this is partly due to the 
conservative nature of the summarizing mea- 
sure. For instance, for highly motivated voters 
in the 1956—60 panel, the equilibrium point 
for those with eight years or less of education is 
,89, while the equilibrium point for college 
graduates is .71. This difference does not 
appear to be large, but it summarizes the fact 
that over the four years of the panel, of those 
with eight years of education, 62 percent of 
independents moved to party identification, 
while only 8 percent of party identifiers moved 
to independence—a difference of 54 percentage 
points. At the same time, of the college 
graduates, 29 percent of independents moved 
to party identification, while 12 percent of 
identifiers moved to independence—a difference 
of 17 percentage points. Thus in this case 
equilibrium points of .89 and .71 correspond go 
percentage differences of 54 and 17. Particular- 
ly considering that we are looking at a period 
of only four years, the contrast in the move- 
ments of these groups of voters is striking. A 
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full list of proportional movements is given in 
an appendix. 

The fact that the test produces results of a 
similar form in the two panels adds to our 
confidence that the results are not accidental. 
More importantly, it suggests that the process 
set out in the functional model continues to 
operate in the 1970s much as it did in the 
1950s, even though in the later period some- 
thing has clearly been working generally to 
discourage moves into partisanship. 

A complementary test adds further evidence 
of this. In Figure 2 the percent partisan for 
different educational levels of a large cohort is 
traced as that cohort aged from 1952 to 1976. 
The cohort consists of all white respondents 
aged 21—48 in 1952, aged 25—52 in 1956, and 
so on up to those aged 45—72 in 1976. I have 
included only whites because the special his- 
torical experience of blacks across this period 
might have led to changes in party identifica- 
tion which could have been confounded with 
those caused by the decisional function. 

Though any individual point on the graph in 
Figure 2 is of only moderate reliability (N’s on 
which the percentage are based range from 162 
to 600), there is a pattern of continuous 
differentiation by education, in the expected 
direction. In 1952, the three educational groups 
did not differ. As time passed and the respon- 
dents aged, the educational groups pulled apart” 
fairly steadily, with the least educated groups 
becoming more partisan relative to the others. 

The changed circumstances for party identi- 
fication in the 1970s are evident in the graph. 
From 1952 to 1964 the groups generally 
increased in partisanship, while from 1964 to 
1976 they generally decreased. But differen- 
tiation by education, which is presumably 
owing to the decisional function, continued 
during both the periods of increase and de- 
crease. 

This cohort analysis is only partially inde- 
pendent of the panel analyses; some of the 
1956 and 1960 respondents were members of 
the 1956—1960 panel, and some of the 1972 
and 1976 respondents were part of the 
1972—1976 panel. However, it is a largely 


- independent test, which suggests again that the 


decisional function is robust across quite dif- 
ferent historical circumstances. 


Implications of the Model 


If this partial test of the, model at least 
establishes it as a plausible candidate for an 
explanation of why adults come to identify 
with parties, it is worth considering what 
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Figure 2. Development of Partisanship, 1952—1976, 
among a Cohort of Whites Aged 21—48 in 1952 


insights the model can provide into electoral 
politics. Let me present here some suggestions 
about the “‘life-cycle model,” about the 
strengthening of party identification, about 
class-voting as an alternative to party identifica- 
tion, and about historical variation in elec- 
torates and the potential for realigning elec- 
tions. 


The Life-Cycle Model. The idea that as adults 
age they are increasingly likely to identify with 
parties, and to identify with them strongly, has 
been important in theories of voting behavior. 
Both Converse (1969) and Przeworski (1975), 
for example, have incorporated such a process 
as an important assumption in models of 
electoral development. While the strengthening 
of party identification when it is already 
present may be in part a function of selective 
reinforcement (a point to which I shall return), 
as I have argued, no explanation has been 
offered as to why adults should progressively 
identify with parties in greater numbers as they 
age. Our analysis of the decisional function 
suggests a set of conditions which could cause 
movements of this sort, and it further suggests 


that such movements should not be uniform 
but should come differentially from among the 
most vulnerable portions of the population. 
This is clearly implied in Figure 2, but we can 
look at the process more systematically. 

Cohort analysis of the electorate from 1952 
to 1976 may allow us to examine the process, 
at least with regard to the prediction that 
life-cycle gains in the proportion of the popula- 
tion identifying with parties should come dis- 
proportionately from among the least educated. 

Figure 3 presents results of a cohort analysis 
of the American electorate from 1952 to 1976, 
separated according to their education. This 
analysis proceeded as follows: each education 
level was divided at each election into four-year 
cohorts by age (25—28, 29-32, etc.). Change in 
the percent identifying with parties was mea- 
sured for each cohort over each pair of elec- 
tions from 1952 to 1976. (Thus, I measured 
change from age 25—28 to 29—32 from 1952 
to 1956 by subtracting the percent of 25 to 
28-year-old voters identifying with parties in 
1952 from the percent of 29 to 32-year-old 
voters identifying with parties in 1956.) For 
each education level at each age, then, there are 
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Note: The life cycle starts at age 25 rather than at age 21, because of the problem in sampling voters in the 
21—24 age group noted by Converse (1976, pp. 47—50). Blacks are excluded because of problems noted by 


Abramson (1979). 


Figure 3. Development of Party Identification across the Life Cycle, by Education 


six estimates of their change over four years of 
aging, one estimate for each contiguous pair of 
elections from 1952 to 1976. 

One cannot simply average these six esti 
mates to calculate the effect of aging, however, 
because in addition to whatever effects were 
associated with their aging, voters over the 
latter half of the period were also pulled in the 
direction of independence by historical forces. 
Actual change would be a combination of these 
historic forces (“period effects,” in the ter- 
minology of cohort analysis) and of change 
associated with aging. This is, in other words, 
the frequently encountered identification prob- 
lem in cohort analysis (Mason et al., 1973). 

In order to separate effects associated with 
aging from period effects, I developed criterion 
groups for each education level, in order to 
measure pure period effects. These groups were 
constructed so as not to age over a given pair of 
elections, nor to change significantly through 
generational replacement. For each pair of 
elections, I compared the percent identifying 
with a party at the first election among voters 
who had entered the electorate in 1944, 1948, 


1952 or 1956, with the percent identifying at 
the second election among voters who had 
entered the electorate in 1948, 1952, 1956 or 
1960. These two groups were of approximately 
the same age; and, assuming that the 
1944—1960 period was one of more or less 
constant impulse towards partisanship, they 
should not have differed much generationally 
among themselves. Thus, any change from the 
first group to the second group must be due 
almost solely to period effects occurring over 
the pair of elections. For the period 1964 to 
1968, for those with 0—8 years of education, 
for example, the estimate of period effects is 
—.8 percent. For the cohort of 0-8 years 
education who were 37—40 years old in 1964, 
total change from 1964 to 1968 was —1.25 
percent. Subtracting the estimate of period 
effects from this leaves an estimate of effects 
purely associated with aging of —.45 percent. I 
corrected each cohort change for estimated 
period effects in this way, and then averaged 
the six estimates for each age/education cohort. 
In the averaging, I weighted estimates by the 
number of cases on which they were based. 


1979 


(For a fuller presentation of the correction for 
period effects and for justification of the 
required assumptions, see Shively, 1979.) 

Thus this large base of data was finally 
distilled down to a single estimate of change 
associated with four years of aging, for each of 
eleven age groups at each level of education. 
The results are presented in Figure 3. Changes 
at different ages are arrayed cumulatively, so as 
to imitate a life-cycle. The results indicate that 
across 44 years of adult aging, the percent of 
persons with eight or fewer years of education 
identifying with parties could be expected to 
increase by about 65 percent. Those with more 
education might be expected to increase by a 
bit less than 20 percent. By implication, this 
suggests that that part of the life-cycle which 
involves acquisition of party: identification (as 
distinct from its strengthening) is largely caused 
by the workings of the decisional function.4 


The Strengthening of Party Identification. Par- 
ty identification has generally been conceived 
as a simple dimension involving both the 
identification itself and the strength of one’s 
feelings about the party with which one identi- 
fies. However, identification and its strength are 
potentially separate phenomena and should be 
treated separately, since it appears that they 
may develop by different processes (Van Wing- 
en and Valentine, 1978; Claggett, 1979). I have 
argued above, for example, that reinforcement 
might be involved in the strengthening of party 
identification over time, but that it could not 
be a factor in the original acquisition of party 
identification. The model based on the deci- 
sional function states only who should be most 
attracted to party identification; it does not 
necessarily state who, once identifying, will 
develop strong partisan feelings. Of course, 
acquisition and strengthening will be related, as 
those who had been most in need of partisan- 
ship would presumably be relatively more 
pleased by it, and should tend to develop 
“strong partisanship” out of that pleasure. But 
political parties are not neutral vessels for 
individuals’ psychological needs. Parties make 
policies, and present themselves symbolically, 


4For any who may be uncomfortable with the 
correction for period effects, a similar analysis done 
on the “steady-state” period of 1952—1964, with no 
correction for period effects, gives similar results. The 
evidence of those elections indicates that persons of 
0—8 years of education would show a net gain of 49 
percent over 44 adult years. Similar figures for those 
of 9-12 years and more than 12 years of education, 
respectively, are 15 and 8 percent. 
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in ways which may or may not be pleasing to 
their followers. One person might have been led 
into identifying with a party because of a felt 
need for guidance, and yet never find that party 
so pleasing that he or she developed enthusi- 
astic loyalty to it. Another, even one with less 
initial need for the party, might be greatly 
pleased by its policies and by its presentation of 
itself, and become an enthusiastic partisan. In 
other words, the depth of one’s original need 
for a party guide should affect the pleasure 
taken in that party and the strengthening of 
one’s identification with it, but many other 
things will do so as well. The decisional 
function should lead to the strengthening of 
party identification, but other factors will also 
be involved. 

It may be interesting to look at the strength- 
ening of party identification among different 
educational groups in this light. To the extent 
that a party presents itself as a party of the 
lower social classes, its class nature should 
reinforce the operation of the decisional func- 
tion. The least educated should strengthen in 
partisanship both because of the class benefits 
(tangible and symbolic) that they receive from 
a party, and by virtue of the fact that they find 
party identification, per se, especially satisfy- 
ing. An upper-class party, however, should 
show a mix of two contradictory processes. 
From its class nature we should expect a 
positive relationship between education and 
strengthening, while from the decisional func- 
tion we should expect a negative relationship. 
Depending on the relative force of the two 
processes, the resulting curve might be positive, 
U-shaped, or (relatively weakly) negative. 

Figure 4 presents the relationship between 
education and the equilibrium points for prob- 
abilities of moves between “‘not very strong” or 
“fairly strong” partisanship on the one hand, 
and ‘very strong” partisanship on the other, 
based on the 1964-1966 and 1966—1970 
British Butler-Stokes panels.5 Equilibrium 
points are calculated here as they were above 
for the probabilities of moves from identifica- 
tion into independence and from independence 
into identification; only those respondents are 
examined who identified with the same party at 
both stages of the panel. 

The results are as one would expect, given 
the strong class biases of the two parties. From 


5The data were made available by the Inter-Univer- 
sity Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
They were originally collected by David Butler and 
Donald Stokes. 
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Source: 1964-—66—70 panel study of the British electorate conducted by David Butler and Donald Stokes. 
Note: For N’s and conditional probabilities, see Appendix B. 


Figure 4. Equilibrium Points for Shifts between Weak and Strong Identification, Britain 


1964 to 1966, the curve for the Conservatives 
(for whom class interest and the decisional 
function pull in opposite directions) is U- 
shaped, dipping to the right, while from 1966 
to 1970 it is U-shaped and fairly symmetric. 
For the Labour party class interest and the 
decisional function pull in the same direction, 
and the curve for Labour is negative across both 
panels, 

One interesting question regards the class 
appeal of American parties, It is not clear what 
we should expect here, and an examination of 
strengthening in the context of the decisional 
function may help us assess the overall class 
appeal of the two parties. 

Figure 5 presents analyses of strengthening 
for American parties parallel to the analysis for 
British parties presented in Figure 4. Instead of 
looking at equilibrium points for the probabili- 
ties of moving into and out of identification, as 
in Figure 1, we here examine the equilibrium 
points for the probabilities of shifting between 
“strong” and “not very strong” identification. 
From this figure it appears that both American 
parties are basically upper-class parties.6 The 


®To be precise, both American parties appear to be 
happier lodgings for the well educated than for the less 
educated. This could be given interpretations other 
than the class interest one I prefer. 


curves for both parties across both panels are 
either positive or U-shaped. It is also apparent 
that the upper-class bias of the Republicans is 
stronger than that of the Democrats, since 
across both panels the Republicans tip more to 
the highly educated than do the Democrats (the 
difference is slight for the 1956—1960 panel, 
considerable for the 1972—1976 panel). The 
dominant impression, however, is of a system 
of two upper-class parties. 

Incidentally, this result may help to explain 
a minor puzzle in studies of American party 
identification, the fact that Republicans have 
been found in almost every study to identify 
more strongly with their party than Democrats, 
and to be more loyal to it in their voting.? An 
examination of Figure 4 suggests that this may 
be owing to the fact that Republican supporters 
are concentrated in the most highly educated 
group, the group most likely to strengthen in 


7Over the first six CPS presidential election studies, 
on the average 47.1 percent of Republicans have been 
strong identifiers, compared with 45.5 percent for the 
Democrats, even though the latter were much the 
more popular party. Over this period, on the average 
85.5 percent of the strong Democrats have voted 
Democratic, while 96.3 percent of strong Republican 
identifiers voted Republican (figures calculated from 
Asher, 1976). 
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Figure 5. Equilibrium Points for Shifts between Weak and Strong Identification, U.S.A. 


their attachment to either party. Of consistent 
partisans from 1956 to 1960, 42 percent of 
Republicans had more than 12 years of educa- 
tion, compared with 24 percent of Democrats. 
The comparable figures for 1972—76 are: Re- 
publicans, 54 percent; Democrats, 34 percent. 

` As a result, even though both panels cover 
‘periods of Republican decline, Republican par- 
tisans did not weaken in their commitment to 
the party as much as they might have been 
expected to do if the Republican party were of 
the same social composition as the Democratic 
party. Of consistent Republican partisans, there 
was a small net gain in percent strong from 
1956 to 1960 of +.4 percent. If Republicans 
had had the same educational distribution as 
Democrats, however, they would have sustained 
a small net loss of —.2 percent. From 1972 to 
1976, there was a sharp net loss in percent 
strong of —8.3 percent among consistent Re- 
publicans. If Republicans had had the same 
educational distribution as the Democrats, the 
loss would have been —11.8 percent. These are 
small differences, but they appear large enough 
to account for the small systematic advantage 
the Republicans have enjoyed in this regard. 


Class-Voting as an Alternative to Partisanship. 
The fifth statement of the model based on the 
decisional function has a status rather different 


from the first four. Statements No. 1 through 
No. 4 set out the conditions under which 
individuals will need a guide to making electoral 
decisions. Statement No. 5 points out that 
where other, more efficient, guides are avail- 
able, individuals will not become partisans. 
Such guides might include voting as one’s 
spouse or a local political leader does, flipping a 
coin or whatever. One particularly interesting 
guide is class-consciousness. If a voter is a 
conscious member of a class, and if that class is 
represented by a particular political party, then 
there may be no need for the voter to develop 
any identification with a party per se; such 
voters can simply base their electoral choice on 
their class. 

This is a relevant consideration, because it 
may help to explain the puzzle of European 
“party identification.” After a flurry of enthu- 
siasm for party identification following its 
successful use by Americans in the 1950s, 
Europeans have generally concluded that it 
does not help much in understanding voting 
behavior. It is rather unstable across time 
among European populations; and responses to 
the identification question more often seem to 
reflect a current voting intention than a long- 
standing commitment to the party. There is a 
suspicion that party identification in its Ameri- 
can sense does not exist among Europeans 
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strength of their expressed partisanship; for the 


The possibility that class-voting obviates the p. less class-conscious, however, a negative rela- 
need for a decisional guide among Europeans i A tionship between education and the strength- 


can provide a solution to this puzzle. In every 
European country there are clear class parties 
available to class-conscious voters; religious and 
other socially based parties are similarly avail- 
able to other groups. Certainly, European elec- 
tions and party systems have been primarily 
interpreted in these terms. Under these circum- 
stances, it may not be surprising, in view of the 
decisional model presented here, that identifica- 
tion with parties per se has failed to develop 
among Europeans. 

However, Europe may be moving into an era 
in which the conditions which make party 
identification superfluous will decline. Some 
party systems (notably those of Germany, 
France and Italy) appear to be condensing into 
systems with a small number of broadly based 
parties, which cannot make the same clear 
social or class appeals that parties did in the 
past, New issues have arisen, such as the issues 
surrounding European integration, which do 
not involve simple class or social appeals. And 
the social and class structure of European 
populations may become less simple as Euro- 
peans become more mobile. For all these 
reasons, the decisional function model would 
lead us to predict that substantial numbers of 
Europeans should now begin to develop party 
identification (Shively, 1972). In a-study ad- 
dressing this question, Baker (1978) provides a 
test of whether party identification functions 
more among younger generations of Germans 
than among older generations. He concludes 
that it does. 

Thus, the model of the decisional function 
leads to an interesting explanation of the 
difference between American and European 
partisanship, with a prediction of convergence 
between the two. It is difficult to design tests 
for this interpretation, but one partial test may 
at least add plausibility to the suggested inter- 
pretation of European partisanship. 

We have already looked at the strengthening 
of British partisanship. It is possible to separate 
out a portion of the British electorate which is 
relatively more “‘class-conscious,”’ and compare 
the strengthening of partisanship among class- 
conscious voters to strengthening among those 
who are less class-conscious. The model of the 
decisional function predicts that for each party 
the relationship between education and the 
strengthening of party identification should be 
more negative among the less class-conscious 
than among the class-conscious. This is .so 
because, for the class-conscious, the decisional 
function should be irrelevant to changes in the 


ening of party identification, the result of that 
function, should be added to whatever other 
telationship is present. 

The results of such a test are presented in 
Figure 6. The class-conscious have been selected 
by pulling together those voters who simultane- 
ously (1) placed themselves in one of the social 
classes, and (2) chose conflict when asked, “Do 
you think there is bound to be some conflict 
between different social classes, or do you 
think they can get along without conflict?” All 
other voters were classified as “‘less class-con- 
scious.” By this rough measure, one-fourth of 
consistent Labour and Conservative partisans 
are class-conscious. Because of diminishing N’s 
under this further control, I have merged the 
1964—1966 and 1966—1970 panel results, and 
I have dichotomized education into “left school 
at 14 or younger,” “left school at 15 or older.” 
Even at this rate, some N’s are a bit small. (See 
Appendix B for a report of the N’s.) 

We see in Figure 6 that the prediction from 
the model of the decisional function is borne 
out. For both parties, the relationship is more 
negative among the less class-conscious than 
among the more class-conscious. In the case of 
the Labour party, the prediction was certainly 
counter-intuitive, that the strengthening of La- 
bour support should be more dependent on 
class for the less class-conscious voters! 


Historical Variation in Electorates, and the 
Potential for Realignment. Since conditions 
associated with the decisional function have 
changed considerably over the last few decades 
in the United States, what does the model of 
the function imply for changing patterns of 
partisanship in the country? A large systematic 
change has occurred in levels of education, 
presumably implying a greater capacity to 
handle information. In 1900 about 70 percent 
of new voters were of grade-school education or 
less; in 1930 the comparable figure was 45 
percent, and in 1970 7 percent.® Along with 
this change, one would guess that information 
costs have declined. Thus there should be a 
reduced need for guides such as party identifi- 
cation among the electorate. 

These changes cannot have produced the 
large drop in partisan propensities among 
American voters from 1966 on, which show up 


81970 United States Census. Figures for 1900 and 
1930 are inferred from data in the 1940 census, 
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Source: 1964—66—70 panel study of the British electorate conducted by David Butler and Donald Stokes. 
Note: For N’s and conditional probabilities, see Appendix B. 


Figure 6. Equilibrium Points for Shifts between Weak and Strong Identification, 
by Class-Consciousness 


in Figure 2 as a fairly general decline among all 
groups. That drop is too sudden to have been 
produced by gradual demographic processes, 

However, the model of the decisional func- 
tion does have implications for what we might 
expect as a resolution of the drop in partisan- 
ship. Currently, the electorate looks ripe for 
realignment, according to most scenarios. 
Voters’ sense that the electoral system is 
relevant and important to them has dropped, 
and their attachment to the present parties has 
dropped. In order for realignment to occur, 
presumably the parties should shift their posi- 
tions in a way which would make them more 
appropriate to the political needs of the elec- 
torate; consequently, the electorate should re- 
spond by being brought back into enthusiastic 
participation, and then cement the new align- 
ment by becoming “identified” with the rede- 
fined parties. 

Now, according to the model presented here, 
different electorates will vary in how well they 
play out their part in this process, according to 
how much their members need party identifica- 
tion as a guide in deciding how to vote. For 
example, if we take the transition probabilities 
of the 1956—1960 panel as typical, the dif- 
ference between the educational makeup of 
new voters in 1900 and new voters in 1970 
implies that among the former under conditions 
of high motivation, if half the new voters were 
to enter as partisans, we could expect a net 
increase of 16 percent in the percent partisan 
after their first election. The comparable figure 


for new voters in 1970 is 9 percent. This is a 
hypothetical situation, but it illustrates the fact 
that parties have now apparently lost a good 
deal of their capacity to cement themselves 
onto the electorate through party identifica- 
tion. 

From the model of the decisional function 
we would predict that an electorate like that of 
the 1970s, while it could call forth a redefini- 
tion of the parties and could respond to that 
redefinition by increased enthusiasm for elec- 
tions, would mot respond as much as past 
electorates have done by locking the redefined 
system into a pattern of party identifications. 
This should be a healthy change. It does not 
mean that political change would not happen; it 
means only that that change would occur more 
fluidly than it could do through realignments. 


Conclusion 


I have presented here a functional model of 
partisanship which yields an explanation for the 
neglected question, “Why do people identify 
with parties?” It certainly does not provide a 
full explanation of partisanship. Childhood 
acquisition of identification is not included in 
its purview, and there is much variation among 
adults in both panels examined, which is not 
accounted for by the model. However, even 
given the crude measures I have used, this 
model has uncovered substantial systematic 
adult change in the panels. The process implied 
in the model appears to be historically robust 
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over the changed circumstances of the 1950s. 


and 1970s. And it yields interesting implica- 
tions for the political life-cycle, for the relation- 
ship between class and party, and for dif- 
ferences between European and American parti- 
sanship. I hope the model may be taken as a 
first step in seeking the underlying processes by 
which voters define their political identity. 
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Appendix A. Probabilities on Which 
Figure 1 Is Based 


Listed here are P(ID, | Ind,), the condi- 
tional probability of a move from independence 
into identification; and P(ind, | ID,), the 
conditional probability of a move from identifi- 
cation into independence. N’s are in paren- 





theses. 
Years of Education: Motivation High Motivation Low 
1956-60 PD 1 Ind;) P(ind2 | 1D;) PQD, | Ind) P(ind, | 1D;) 
0-7 50 (38) 12 (97) 
8 62 (21) -08 (80) 46 (26) .12 (83) 
9—11 48 (33) -l1 (83) 41 (37) .13 (92) 
r = cs z (105) 53 (32) 17 OD 
— ` 2 f (119) 
16+ 29 04) 12 @9) 40 GS) 12 05) 
1972—76 
‘0-7 32 (19) 16 (45) 
8. 53 (17) .13 (63) .27 0D -415 (55) 
9-117 .55 (20) .17 (53) .55 (42) .27 (85) 
12 .26 (46) .19 (83) .31 (55) .14 (84) 
13-15 -28 = (71) 37 (129) .33 = (84) -20 (79) 
16+ 19 42) 17 (5) 25 (32) AS (59) 


Source: 1956—60 and 1972-76 panel studies of the national electorate conducted by the Center for Political 
Studies, University of Michigan. 


Appendix B. Probabilities on Which 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 Are Based into strong identification; and P(W2! S4), the 
conditional probability of a move from strong 
identification into weak identification. N’s are 


in parentheses. 


Listed here are P(S2 | Wj), the conditional 
probability of a move from weak identification 


- Britain 
Conservatives Labour 
P(S2 | Wy) PW! Sı) P(S3 1 W1) PW)! 8) 
1964—66 
0—14 yrs. ed. 37 (98) .20 (122) -37 (183) 25 (199) 
15 l 34 (61) .33 (40) -26 (62) 24 (50) 
16+ 32 (59) .29 (82) .33 (24) 44 (18) 
1966—70 
` 0—14 yrs. ed. 38 (77) .15 (83) .41 (120) .21 (165) 
15 43 (42) -27 80) 31 (m7) 37 (5) 
16+ 44 (62) 18 (65) 40 (20) -53 9) 
1964—66, 1966—70 merged 
Class-conscious i 
0—14 yrs. ed. 35 (37) .23 (40) 32 (79) .17 (121) 
15+ 40 (51) 18 (43) 33 (51) .20 (41) 
Less class-conscious 
0—14 yrs. ed. 38 (138) «417 (175) 41 (224) .26 (243) 
15+ (166) .29 (126) 42 (100) 


38 (181) -29 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued) 
U.S.A. 
Republicans Democrats 
P(S21 Wi) PW. |! S4) PS! Wy) PW, | Sı) 

1956—60 i 

0-8 yrs. ed. 29 (31) .23 (43) 39 (57) .27 (78) 

9-12 .35 (46) 41 (42) 35 (105) .32 (105) 

13+ 35 %3) .17 69) 40 (55) 18 (56) 
1972—76 

0-8 06 (18) 42 (19) .20 (46) .26 (47) 

9-12 24 84) 46 (46) .34 (95) 39 (57) 

13+ .29 (72) .34 (68) .24 (76) .22 (54) 


Source: 1964—66--70 panel study of the British electorate conducted by David Butler and Donald Stokes; 
1956—60 and 1972—76 panel studies of the American electorate conducted by the Center for Political Studies, 


University of Michigan. 
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A Dynamic Simultaneous Equation Model of Electoral Choice 


GREGORY B. MARKUS 


PHILIP E. CONVERSE 
University of Michigan 


This article develops a simultaneous equation model of the voting decision in a form thought to 
mirror the main lines of cognitive decision-making processes of individual voters. The model goes 
beyond earlier efforts in two respects. First, it explicitly represents the causal interdependence of 
voter assessments in the election situation, permitting such estimations as the degree to which 
correlations between voter issue positions and issue positions ascribed to preferred candidates arise 
because of projection onto the candidate or persuasion by the candidate. Secondly, the model is 
truly dynamic, in the sense that it is dependent on longitudinal data for its proper estimation. The 
utility of the model is certified by the goodness of fit achieved when applied to 1972--76 panel 


data for a sample of the national electorate. 


There is no shortage of studies which focus 
upon the roles of candidate personalities, parti- 
san leanings, and contemporary issues in affect- 
ing the outcomes of elections in the United 
States. The value of this research is obvious, but 
it is probably fair to say that too much 
attention has been paid to the relative impor- 
tance of factors idiosyncratic to particular 
elections and not enough effort has been 
directed toward the development and evalua- 
tion of an integrated and generalizable be- 
havioral model of the voter’s calculus. The 
result has been an uncomfortable lack of fit 
between verbal theories of micro-level electoral 
dynamics and statistical models of that process. 

The goal of this study is not simply predic- 
tive accuracy, nor the assessment of the “‘re- 
lative importance” of various predictors of the 
vote. Nor do we intend for this work to be 
interpreted narrowly as a study of a particular 
election. What follows is a self-conscious effort 
at developing a model which is verisimilar to 
the dynamic cognitive process underlying citi- 
zens electoral decision making. To the extent 
that we are able to synthesize a scattered set of 
verbal hypotheses and pre-theories into a pre- 
cise and testable quantitative structure, we shall 
consider the effort a success even before con- 
fronting a shred of empirical information. 
Should the data corroborate the hypothesized 
structure or provide insights into how it might 
be modified—so much the better. 


The research on which this report is based was 
supported by the National Science Foundation Grant 
SOC—7707537. We are also grateful to Jean Dotson, 
Maria Sanchez and Peter Joftis for their aid in data 
preparation. 


The model to be presented and evaluated 
here has two major advantages over previous 
work: it explicitly embodies the simultaneous 
interdependence of perceptions and evaluations 
of political stimuli specific to a particular 
election; and it is a truly dynamic model in that 
it depicts how the campaign and the ultimate 
vote choice modify or reinforce prior orienta- 
tions. The utility of the model will be assessed 
by examining its goodness of fit to the 
1972—1976 panel data gathered by the Center 
for Political Studies. 


Background 


Predicting the Vote. A formal model of the 
voters calculus which is appealing on both 
normative and empirical grounds is derived 
from the idea of minimizing subjective ex- 
pected loss (Shapiro, 1969; Davis et al., 1970; 
Riker and Ordeshook, 1973). The loss function 
is typically assumed to be quadratic, so that the 
loss associated with candidate j by an individual 
voter may be defined as: ; 


a) 


where X is an mxl vector of the voters 
preferred positions on evaluation dimensions 1, 
2, ..., m; 0; is an mxi vector of the jth 
candidate’s positions on these evaluation di- 
mensions, as perceived by the voter; A is an 
mxm matrix of weights reflecting the relative 
importance of the dimensions and their covari- 
ation. : 

Once the expected loss associated with 
each candidate is assessed, the model assumes 
that the citizen will vote for the candidate with 


Lj= (xX = 6;)' A a = 6;) 
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the smallest expected loss, i.e., he or she will 
vote “rationally,” It is worth noting that, from 
a strictly axiomatic point of view, a choice on 
the basis of a candidate’s personal character- 
istics is no less rational than one founded on a 
careful assessment of stated policy positions. 
Rationality refers to the notion of minimizing 
expected loss, and the model is utterly indif- 
ferent to the criteria employed by the voter in 
calculating these losses. 

Empirically, a behavioral version of the 
decision rule has been shown to predict indivi- 
dual electoral choice very well, particularly 
when party identification is used as a tie-break- 
er in instances wherein the evaluations of the 
opposing candidates are similar (Kelley and 
Mirer, 1974; Brody and Page, 1973). Despite 
the predictive success of this approach, its 
major drawback is that it says little about the 
origins of candidate evaluations and thus pro- 
vides a limited understanding of the broader 
cognitive process by which an individual arrives 
at a vote choice. As Brody and Page (1973, p. 
10) have pointed out: “Common sense says 
that people probably vote for the candidate 
they like best.” What remains is to “shift the 
analytical task away from an explanation of the 
vote to an explanation of attitudes toward 
candidates” (Brody: and Page, 1973, p. 16). To 
accomplish this, the decision rule must be 
embedded within the context of a comprehen- 
sive model of electoral choice. 


Models of Electoral Choice. In 1966, Goldberg 
formulated a causal system in which party 
. identification was posited to influence candi- 
date choice both directly and via its impact 
upon evaluations of parties and issues. This first 
attempt at modeling voting behavior repre- 
sented a significant advance over earlier work, 
but it was flawed by methodological errors and, 
more importantly, by its lack of correspon- 
dence to a well-defined theory of the calculus 
by which an individual arrives at a candidate 
preference. Goldberg’s causal system was recur- 
sive in structure, ruling out feedback from 
“partisan attitudes” to party identification, but 
he was nevertheless sensitive to the need to 
develop more realistic models which allowed 
for the dynamic interdependence of political 
orientations. 

A major step in this direction was taken by 
Jackson (1975) when he presented a model 
wherein a citizen’s policy preferences, partisan 
attachments, and evaluations of parties’ posi- 
tions were simultaneously related to each other 
and were, therefore, “endogenous to the elec- 
toral process.” Testing this model against data 
from the 1964 Survey Research Center Election 
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Study, Jackson found a triangular causal system 
operating across the three factors, with party 
identification influencing the voter’s own issue 
positions, those policy preferences affecting 
evaluations of the parties and candidates, and 
they, in turn, impinging upon party identifica- 
tion. The vote itself was the result of an 
interaction between partisan identification and 
the evaluations of current political stimuli. 

Jackson’s work went far toward the develop- 
ment of a realistic and comprehensive model of 
electoral choice, but it was necessarily limited 
by the data sources available at the time. For 
instance, studies have shown that citizens’ 
perceptions of candidate issue stands are corre- 
lated with their own policy preferences (Page 
and Brody, 1972), but neither Jackson’s nor 
any other research to date has succeeded in 
untangling the causal nexus underlying this 
relationship. Is it because voters project their 
preferences onto the candidates, or alter their 
own positions in response to where they per- 
ceive the candidates to stand, or because of 
some other process? This question has con- 
fronted students of voting behavior since the 
earliest survey investigations (e.g., Berelson et 
al., 1954), but without suitable measures of the 
relevant variables—and a properly specified 
model—any answer has had to be largely specu- 
lative. 

A second and related point is that models of 
electoral choice have thus far been almost 
exclusively static (Jackson, 1975; Schulman 
and Pomper, 1975; Declercq et al, 1975; 
Achen, 1976; Page and Jones, 1978). That is, 
even when cast in simultaneous-equation form, 
they have been obliged to focus solely on the 
relationships among determinants of the vote at 
a single point in time, leaving unanalyzed the 
possible ways in which prior orientations and 
behavior shape reactions to the stimuli of a new 
election, as well as the modifications produced 
in those orientations in turn by the new 
election circumstances, Plainly, the unavailabili- 
ty of sufficiently rich longitudinal data was a 
major factor in restricting models to static 
specifications. 

Freed from many of the earlier data limita- 
tions, this study builds on the work of Jackson 
and others but offers some significant advances. 
First, the model incorporates recent thinking 
about the social psychological processes in- 
volved in policy-oriented voting. Second, the 
model is dynamic, explicitly taking into ac- 
count not only the simultaneous interplay of 
political attitudes within the context of a single 
presidential campaign but also the longitudinal 
dependence of these attitudes from ons elec- 
tion to the next. Among other advantages, a 


1979 


model in this longitudinal form can be given 
more satisfying specification than one tailored 
to synchronic measurement. This is so because 
useful exogenous variables are at hand in states 
and behaviors actually measured at earlier 
periods, rather than dredged up by recall. Thus 
we can say with considerable certainty that 
evaluations of Carter and Ford as presidential 
candidates in 1976 cannot have exerted causal 
influence on expressions of party identification 
or issue positions in 1972, and hence the latter 
are suitably exogenous to the nexus of attitudes 
in 1976. When all measurements are syn- 
chronic, it can of course be claimed that certain 
variables are likely to be exogenous, simply as a 
tactic to permit the identification of a non-re- 
cursive model. However, such arguments must 
always remain in the final analysis more or less 
suspect.4 Our longitudinal data base substan- 
tially liberates us from this difficulty. 


An Overview of the Model 


The preeminence of the triology of party 
affiliation, issue orientations, and candidate 
personalities as determinants of electoral choice 
is firmly established in the literature, and the 
model to be developed here is generally in 
keeping with this perspective. As Figure 1 
illustrates, however, we maintain that these 
factors are not linked directly to the vote.? 
Instead, their confluence yields a set of overall 
candidate evaluations, on the basis of which a 
choice is made. More specifically, the model 
posits that the citizen compares his or her 
summary evaluations of the candidates and 
votes for the one most preferred, provided the 


1A common tactic with models tailored to static 
data is to depend on recall of earlier states for 
exogenous variables. Thus, for example, recall of 
parental partisanship may be used as an exogenous 
variable on grounds that current political attitudes 
cannot act backward causally in time to affect 
parental partisanship in an earlier period. When no 
other longitudinal information is available, such an 
assumption is better than nothing. However, this 
assumption ignores the possibility that current recall 
of earlier parental partisanship can itself be con- 
taminated by currently evolving political attitudes. 


2In Figure 1 we are adopting the convention that 
an arrow leading to another arrow denotes an interac- 
tion or mediating effect. In addition, when the 
simultaneous equation form of Figure 1 is presented, 
the coefficients and error term in each equation will 
be subscripted only with respect to that equation (i.e., 
the constant term for each equation is simply a, the 
error term is €z, etc.). The purpose is to keep the 
notation simple, and it should cause no confusion to 
the reader. 
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preference differential is reasonably large. How- 
ever, the smaller the amount by which the 
voters prefers one candidate over others, the 
greater the influence of party loyalty in deter- 
mining the final choice. For a two-candidate 
race at time ¢, the equation linking the probab- 
ility of a vote for candidate 1 to candidate 
evaluations and party affiliation is: 


Cand.; Vote;= a + bı (Eval; ¢ — Eval.2,)+ 
(bz — bz | Eval. , — Eval.z3+|)D; + e (2) 


The first explanatory variable in Equation 
(2) is simply the difference in candidate evalua- 
tions, while the second term involves the 
absolute value of this difference and reflects the 
hypothesis that the impact of party ties on the 
individual electoral decision depends on the 
degree to which one candidate is preferred over 
the other. Note that when the evaluation 
differential is small, the amount by which the 
party identification coefficient is diminished is 
also small. On the other hand, if one candidate 
is preferred to the other by a sufficiently large 
margin, the coefficient for the impact of 
partisanship may be reduced close to zero. This 
aspect of the model is consonant with the spirit 
of the “Decision Rule” devised by Kelley and 
Mirer (1974) as well as with normative models 
of the voter’s calculus. Its mathematical form is 
quite different, however. 

It should be noted parenthetically that the 
model is addressed to the topic of choice 
among candidates and does not deal directly 
with the question of who votes and who does 
not. Implicit in this delimitation is the argu- 
ment that these two concerns may indeed be 
fairly distinct from one another and, hence, 
separable for analytical purposes, This argu- 
ment is made on the grounds that the decision 
to vote or not in a given election is determined 
for the most part by fairly stable attitudes 
toward the act of voting itself and is only 
secondarily affected by election-specific vari- 
ables (candidates, issues, etc.). The stream of 
literature beginning with The American Voter 
and culminating most recently in the works of 
Riker and Ordeshook (1968) and Ferejohn and 
Fiorina (1975) supports this contention. As 
Campbell et al. (1960, p. 93) first put it, and as 
it has been demonstrated repeatedly since then, 
“Inquiry into the determinants of voting turn- 
out is less a search for psychological forces that 
determine a decision made anew in each cam- 
paign than it is a search for the attitude 
correlates of voting and non-voting from which 
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these modes of behavior have emerged and by 
which they are presently supported.” 


Issue Orientations. The difficulty with assessing 
the impact of issues on the voting decision is 
that perceptions of candidate stands on issues 
of the day may vary significantly from voter to 
voter. Some of this variation will be unsystem- 
atic, arising from the casual attention most 
voters pay to campaign information—or arising 
from the ambiguous nature of the information 
itself. Against this background of noise, how- 
ever, how voters perceive candidate policy 
positions may depend systematically upon their 
own issue preferences and overall affective 
orientations toward the candidates. For in- 
stance, voters may ‘“‘project’”’ their own issue 
stands onto candidates they like on other 
grounds, and by the same token they may tend 
to cognize the policy stances of negatively 
evaluated candidates in such a way as to 
increase the issue-related distance between 
themselves and these candidates (Page and 
Brody, 1972; Brody and Page, 1972). 

In addition to the projection hypothesis, 
there is also the possibility of “persuasion.” If a 
citizen were to alter his or her issue positions to 
coincide with those of a favorably regarded 
candidate, then one might say that the voter 
had been persuaded by the candidate (Brody 
and Page, 1972). A form of reverse persuasion 
would occur if a voter changed his or her 
position so as to contrast it with that of a 
negatively evaluated contender for office. 

Lastly; the summary evaluations of the 
candidates are likely to be simultaneously 
interdependent with an individual’s own policy 
preferences and perceptions of candidate posi- 
tions. Specifically, the hypothesis is that, other 
things equal, the candidate thought to be most 
proximate to one’s own position in the issue 
space will be favored. 

The projection hypothesis is modeled as 
follows: 


Perceived Cand. Stand,= Actual Cand. 
Stand, + b;(R’s Stand,;., — Actual Cand. 
Stand, )Eval., + ep. (3) 


The equation implies that a voter will cognize a 
candidate’s policy position in such a way as to 
decrease the issue distance between the voter 
and a positively evaluated candidate or to 
increase the distance from a negatively evalu- 
ated candidate. Since the voter may enter the 
campaign period with a set of policy prefer- 
ences, the respondent’s issue self-placements at 
t—1 are incorporated into the equation. 
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The operationalization of the candidates’ 
“actual” issue stands is problematic. One ap- 
proach would involve content analysis of cam- 
paign speeches (Page and Brody, 1972). Or one 
might rely on the judgments of a panel of 
electoral experts. The method employed here is 
not so ambitious; we shall simply use the 
sample mean location of each candidate. This 
procedure is, of course, not without its short- 
comings, and it may well be that these average 
placements do not correspond exactly to the 
candidates’ “true” locations in the issue space. 
The mean placements nevertheless permit us to 
ascertain how an individual’s perceived loca- 
tions of the rivals for office differ from where 
the candidates were seen by the electorate as a 
whole. 

The persuasion hypothesis is modeled for a 
two-candidate race according to Equation (4): 


R’s Stand,= a+ by R’s Stand; + 
by (Perceived Cand., Stand; — 
R’s Stand, 4 Eval. 14 + 
b3(Perceived Cand.2 Stand, — 


R’s Stand;_, )Eval.o; + ep. (4) 


This equation represents the idea that a 
voter’s issue orientations prior to the campaign 
may be modified as a function of the candi- 
date’s issue stands, as the voter sees them. That 
is, the voter will move toward a favored 
candidate’s perceived position and/or away 
from that of a negatively evaluated candidate. 

One might question the absence of party 
identification in Equation (4), particularly since 
some recent research has suggested an increas- 
ing alignment of issue opinions and partisan ties 
(RePass, 1971; Pomper, 1972). However, a 
closer examination of the proposed model in 
Figure 1 reveals that the specification does not 
imply a lack of relationship between partisan- 
ship and issue opinions. First, the long-term 
effect of party affiliation on policy preferences 
is captured in their correlation at t—1. In 
addition, the endogenous influence of party ties 
on issue stances is posited to flow via the effect 
of such ties on candidate evaluations. 

This specification is supported both empiri- 
cally (Markus, 1976; Converse and Markus, 
1979) and by theoretical considerations. With 
regard to the latter, the argument is that, within 
the course of a presidential campaign, issues 
become imbued with partisan qualities insofar 
as the partisan rivals for office come to be 
identified with particular policies. The candi- 
dates form the link between partisanship and 
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Figure 1. A Model of the Voting Decision 


intra-campaign change in policy-related atti- 
‘tudes. 

. Equation (5) is derived from the ideas 
underlying the loss function model of evalua- 
tion. It posits that the net candidate evaluation 
differential is a function of issue-based losses 
-and losses (or, in the positive, gains) accruing 
from preferences in candidate personalities and 
partisan identification: 


(Eval. ıp — Eval.2;) =a + By (Lossy, — Lossg,)+ 
` +> ba (Personality,;— Personality 2;) + 


b3 ID, + er. i (5) 
Candidate Personality. One would expect that, 
„other things equal, Democrats will tend to 
prefer the personal traits of a Democratic 
„candidate to those of a Republican office- 
seeker, and conversely for Republicans. The 
model, therefore, includes an equation which 
posits the difference in a citizen’s ratings of the 
candidates’ personalities to be a function of 
. partisan ties: 


(Personality 14 — Personality ,) = 


-at 5, ID; + ey. (6) 


Party Identification. The party identification 
equation is structured to reflect the possibility 
that while partisanship is relatively stable 
through time, it may nonetheless be influenced 
by prior voting behavior. Thus although the 
vote is the ultimate dependent variable within 
the context of a single presidential election, 
from a dynamic perspective it may feed for- 
ward to influence the voters future political 
orientations.3 The model also permits the 
precursors of current partisanship to interact, 
with voters and nonvoters differing in terms of 


3it is important to keep in mind here, as elsewhere 
in the model equations, that we are less making an 
assertive assumption that prior votes do influence 
party identification, than merely building a model 
Structure which permits such effects to be dis- 
criminated if they exist. Earlier recursive models of 
the Goldberg (1966) type were obliged to proclaim by 
assumption that these reverse effects of vote on party 
identification did not exist, at least within the time 
frame of the model. We do not make a contrary 
proclamation that such effects do exist, since a given 
testing of the model in a special case might show the 
relevant coefficients to be zero. 

+ 
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the relative stability of party identification 
through time: 


ID, =a + by Demo. Voter; + 
b2Repub. Vote; + (23 + 


baVoteds_ )IDz1 tet (7) 


Results 


As mentioned earlier, the model of electoral 
choice was fitted against the CPS 1972—1976 
panel data. These data contain information ona 
national sample of 1286 adult respondents 
interviewed in the periods immediately follow- 
ing the two presidential elections (see Miller et 
al., 1976; Miller and Miller, 1977; Converse and 
Markus, 1979). 

Before detailing the results, we should make 
a few technical comments about our analytical 
methods. Because of the simultaneous nature of 
the system of equations, we employed two- 
stage least squares as an estimator, except in 
those instances where ordinary least squares 
estimation appeared justified. Lagged depen- 
dent variables were treated as predetermined 
with respect to the 1976 data, implying a lack 
of autocorrelation in the disturbances. Al- 
though this assumption is perhaps not fully 
warranted, it is not unreasonable, given the 
fairly long time lag between waves (cf. Hibbs, 
1972). The assumption also finds support in 
some of our earlier analyses (Converse and 
Markus, 1979). Finally, the estimation pro- 
ceeded in modular fashion from equation to 
equation, rather than being carried out initially 
for the structure as a whole, and thereby avoids 
the considerable attrition of case numbers that 
occurs when cases with missing data on as little 
as one of the totality of variables in the 
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structure are deleted from any role in the 
estimation. 


Party Identification. The party identification 
variable ranges in seven integer steps from —3 
(Strong Democrat) to +3 (Strong Republican). 
For purposes of operationalization, the other 
variables in Equation (7) are coded in a binary 
fashion, denoting whether the respondent voted 
in 1972 and, if so, for the candidate of which 
party. Nonvoters are coded zero on all three 
binary variables. 

Estimation of Equation (7) by ordinary least 
squares yields the following results (standard 
errors in parentheses): . 


ID, = —.37 — .20 Demo. Vote- + 
(.07) (.10) 


.49 Repub. Votez_1+ 
(.09) 


(.63 +.10 Voted, )JDy_5 + ey. 
(.04) (.05) 


R? =.64; N= 1252. 


Party identification is found to be very 
durable from one election to the next, a result 
consistent with work on these and other data. 
Also, as hypothesized, the relationship between 
prior and current partisanship is somewhat 
stronger among voters than among nonvoters 
(with an estimated coefficient of .63 + .10 = 
-73 for voters versus .63 for nonvoters in 1972). 
But while partisan attachments move relatively 
little from one election to the next, they are 
not completely immune to electoral forces, as 
demonstrated by the significant coefficients 
attached to the partisan voting variables, 

The feedforward effect of electoral choice 
on party identification is displayed in Table 1, 


Table 1. Predictions of Party Identification,;, by Prior Partisanship and Voting* 





Party ID;_1 
Strong Independent Independent Strong 

Vote;_.1 Democrat Democrat Democrat Independent Republican Republican Republican 
Nixon -2.07 —1.34 — .61 12 85 1.58 2.31 

@) aD) aD) @ GR) R) R) 
None —2.25 —1.63 —1.00 -.37 26 88 1.51 

@) () aD) qa) @ qR) R) 
McGovem —2.76 —2.04 —1.31 —.58 15 88 1.61 

(SD) @) aD) aD) D dR) R) 


Source: Equation (7), as estimated using data from the 1972—76 Center for Political Studies National Election 


Panel Study. 


*Mid-points between scale values were used as cut-points to generate the parenthesized category predictions. 
L 
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in which the coefficient estimates have been 
used to generate predictions of party identifica- 
tion at time ¢ for different combinations of past 
identification and vote. The table shows that 
when partisanship is not reinforced by con- 
sistent electoral behavior, it may weaken. The 
predicted effect of a deviating vote in a single 
election is hardly dramatic; indeed, if it were, 
there would be reason to doubt the analysis. 
Nevertheless, the cumulative effects of a series 
of votes running counter to an individual’s prior 
party ties might well lead to a conversion of 
partisan orientations at the individual level. 


Issue Opinions. Five policy domains were sel- 
ected for study here: social welfare, busing, 
government assistance to minority groups, tax 
reform, and women’s rights. These issues were 
chosen because comparable items dealing with 
them were included in both the 1972 and 1976 
Election Studies and because they were issues 
which were salient to many voters in 1976, as 
will be illustrated in a moment. For each policy 
domain, respondents were asked to place them- 
selves and the major party candidates along a 
seven-point continuum with labeled end- 
points.4 

It is, of course, possible that the inclusion of 
other issues to the set of five might have altered 
the results of the analysis significantly, but we 
deem this unlikely. For one-thing, the five issue 
domains appear to cover most of the public’s 
major policy concerns in 1976. Our evidence 
for this statement is derived from an open-end- 
ed query in the 1976 interview regarding “the 
most important problem the country faces.” 
Some degree of ambiguity is always inherent in 
mapping open-ended responses into fixed cate- 
gories, but by our count over three-quarters of 
the answers directly concerned one or more of 
the five issues under study. 

Perceptions of where the presidential candi- 
dates stood on the issues in 1976 varied with an 
individual’s own policy preferences and affec- 
tive orientations toward the contenders (see 
Table 2). Generally, a citizen’s placement of a 
favorably evaluated candidate along an issue 
continuum is positively associated with the 
individual’s own preferred position on the 
seven-point scale. At the same time, the per- 
ceived location of a negatively evaluated candi- 


4The text of the issue items may be found in the 
CPS 1976 National Election Study codebook, avail- 
able from the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research. 
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date is inversely correlated with self-placement. 
This relationship is by no means invariant 
across issue domains and candidates, nor do 
average perceptions of candidate positions float 
unanchored across the entire seven-point range. 
Nevertheless, the tabular results display an 
unmistakable regularity. Table 2 does not, 
however, enable one to gauge the extent of 
persuasion or projection, since the pattern of 
association is consistent with either of these 
hypotheses—or a combination of them. We 
must turn to the simultaneous equation model 
for further explanation of the interdepen- 
dencies exhibited above. 

Table 3 presents the two-stage least squares 
estimates of the ten (two candidates x five 
issues) “projection” equations. The R? values 
associated with these equations are fairly low, 
but then this is not unexpected: probably most 
of the variation in perceptions of candidate 
stands is simply noise arising from the presiden- 
tial office-seekers’ strategy of obscuring their 
positions on specific issues—especially in 
1976.5 Nevertheless, in all instances save one, 
the regression coefficient reflecting the extent 
of projection is significant, hovering around an 
estimated value of .005. One way of interpret- 
ing this value is that it implies that for a very 
favorably evaluated candidate (i.e., one receiv- 
ing a translated thermometer score near +50), 
up to 25 percent of any difference between the 
candidate’s objective issue position and the 
respondent’s favored position would be “pro- 
jected away.”® Another way of interpreting 
these estimates is illustrated in Table 4. In that 
table, predicted candidate placements have 
been calculated for various combinations of 
self-placements on the first two issues and 
feelings toward the candidates. By comparing 
these predictions with the actual mean scores in 
Table 2, one can see that the mathematically 
parsimonious projection equations yield aggre- 
gate profiles that are consistent with the ob- 
served findings. 

The two-stage least squares estimates of the 
equations for voters’ preferences on the five 


S5Correlations are also probably depressed by the 
presence of error arising from imprecise instrumenta- 
tion and the stochastic nature of the latent attitudes 
being measured (Converse, 1970; Achen, 1975; Con- 
verse and Markus, 1979). 


©Multiplication of the .005 average coefficient 
estimate by the thermometer score of 50 yields the 25 
percent figure. The translated thermometer used in 
estimating Equations (3) and (4) ranges from —50 to 
+50 degrees. 
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Table 2. Mean Candidate Issue Placement, by Self-Placement and Candidate Feeling Thermometer Score* 


R’s Location 
1 (Liberal) 
2 


Aun hw 


7 (Conservative) 
Grand Mean 
eta-squared 


R’s Location 


1 (Favor) 
2 


Anhw 


7 (Oppose) ` 
Grand Mean 
eta-squared 


R’s Location 
1 (Progressive) 


Anhun 


7 (Same Rate) 
Grand Mean 
‘eta-squared 


R’s Location 
1 (Government Help) 


NAA wt 


Grand Mean 
eta-squared 


Warm 
2.2 (77) 
2.5 (48) 
2.8 ( 96) 
3.2 (137) 
3.8 (103) 
3.5 (77 
3.7 (87) 
3.2 (625) 

15 

Warm 
33 (28) 
2.7 (27 
34 (18) 
3.8 (44) 
4.1 (32) 
4.2 (79) 
4.2 (318) 
40 (546) 

.06 

Warm 
2.6 (109) 
2.8 ( 64) 
3.1 (78) 
3.3 (96) 
3.5 (44) 
40 ( 36) 
4.3 (13) 
3.4 (557) 

17 

Warm 
23 (69) 
2.5 (52) 
2.9 (102) 
34 (128) 
3.6 (77) 
3.8 ( 73) 
4.2 (81) 
3.3 (S82) 

-20 


Carter 


Carter 


Carter 


Carter 


Social Welfare 
Cool Warm 
48 ( 4) 3.4 (31) 
3.9 (7 3.6 (35) 
34 (18) 3.9 ( 81) 
3.0 (42) 4.1 (149) 
2.5 ( 56) 44 (123) 
2.2 ( 48) 4.5 (105) 
2.6 (77) 4.7 (142) 
2.6 (252) 4.3 (666) 
13 .07 
Busing 
Cool Warm 
5.0 ( 3) 2.5 (10 
50 ( 2) 4.1 (21) 
S0 ( 2) 4.0 (16) 
5.2 (12) 4.1 (39) 
30 (11) 4.4 (36) 
3.5 (35) 4.2 (105) 
3.3 037 4.5 (441) 
3.4 (202) 44 (668) 
05 03 
Tax Reform 
Cool Warm 
3.9 (17) 4.0 (70) 
29 (20 3.6 ( 58) 
3.0 (25) 3.9 (77) 
2.8 ( 36) 4.2 (410) 
2.8 (18) 4.6 (60) 
3.0 ( 26) 4.5 ( 46) 
3.4 (51) 5.0 (133) 
3.1 (93) 4.3 (854) 
-04 10 
Minority Groups 
Cool Warm 
40 ( 7) 2.9 (44 
3.0 (10 3.3 (45) 
3.0 (34) 34 (116) 
3.0 (41) 3.8 (138) 
3.3 (5i) 4.3 (112) 
31 (4) 41 (9 
2.4 (60) 4.5 (110) 
3.0 (244) 3.9 (657) 
06 12 


Ford 


Ford 


Ford 


Ford 


VW R tn Ua n en O 
O NANOwWAWH 


e 
3 
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Table 2 (continued) 
Women’s Rights 
Carter Ford 

R’s Location Warm Cool Warm Cool 
1 Equal Rights} 2.6, (194) 2.5 ( 58) 2.3 (181) 3.6 (77) 
2 3.0 ( 83) 3.2 ( 27) 3.0 (95) 4.1 (21) 
3 3.3 (51) 3.6 (18) 3.5 (60) 4.1 (15) 
4 3.5 (103) 3.5 (38) 3.7 (122) 4.5 ( 28) 
5 39 (43) 3.5 (21) 4.0 ( 54) 3.6 (14) 
6 4.1 (34) 3.0 (11) 4.0 (37) 2.8 ( 6) 

4.1 (59) 37 (7 4.0 ( 48) 2.9 (14) 
Grand Mean 3.2 (567) 3.1 (180) 3.2 (S97) 3.8 (175) 
eta-squared 16 12 23 .09 





Source: 1976 Center for Political Studies National Election Panel Study. 
*Cool feelings include feeling thermometer scores of 0—49 degrees. Warm feelings are scores of 51—100 


degrees. 


issues are presented in Table 5. The analysis 
indicates that issue opinions possess a durability 
which, although much less than that of party 
identification, is nonetheless quite significant.” 
There is also evidence of the persuasion or 
leadership effect with regard to three policy 
domains: welfare, minority groups, and tax 
reform. The presidential candidates apparently 
exerted very little influence upon public senti- 
ments towards busing and women’s rights, 
however. 

These findings recall a pattern that emerged 
in our first cut at these data (Converse and 
Markus, 1979), In that study, the stability of 
opinion on various issues was found to be 


TSee Converse and Markus (1979) for a further 
discussion of the relative stabilities of political out- 
looks. 


arrayed hierarchically, with attitudes on issues 
of a moral nature displaying a distinctively 
higher degree of temporal stability and hence 
apparently greater crystallization than did opin- 
ions on civil rights, domestic policy, and foreign 
affairs. It stands to reason that attitudes tied 
closely to one’s sense of morality would not be 
very susceptible to the influence of campaign 
debate, and that is precisely what we find here. 

Lastly, since the dependent and persuasion 
variables from Table 5 are expressed in the 
same currencies as the dependent and regressor 
variables, respectively, in the preceding set of 
equations, the relative effects of projection and 
persuasion may be compared.® Upon doing so, 


8We prefer the unstandardized coefficients to 
standardized ones for two reasons. First, the equations 
are nonlinear in the variables, rendering the usual 


Table 3. Two-Stage Least Square Estimates for the Perceived Candidate Issue Position Equations 


Issue Candidate Mean 
Welfare Carter 3.01 
Ford 4.51 
Busing Carter 3.84 
Ford 4.26 
Minorities Carter 3.18 
Ford 4.00 
Tax Reform Carter 3.32 
Ford 4.40 
Women Carter 3.20 
Ford 3.37 


Standard 
Coefficient Error N R? 
-007 -001 854 08 
.006 -001 869 02 
-005 .001 701 06 
-007 -001 848 06 
.005 .001 173 04 
005 -001 813 04 
.000 000 735 00 
003 001 685 01 
002 001 711 01 
005 001 748 03 


Source: 1972—76 Center for Political Studies Election Panel Study. 
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Table 4. Predicted Perceived Candidate Location for Various Combinations of 
Self-Placement and Candidate Feeling Thermometer Score* 
Social Welfare 
Respondent Carter Ford 
Position Warm Cool Warm Cool 
1 (Liberal) 2.7 34 4.0 5.0 
3 3.0 3.0 4.3 4.7 
5 3.4 2.7 46 44 
7 (Conservative) 3.7 2.3 49 41 
Busing 
Respondent Carter Ford 
Position Warm Cool Warm Cool 
1 Favor) 3.5 4.2 3.7 4.8 
3 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.5 
5 4.0 3.7 44 41 
7 (Oppose) 4.2 3.5 4.7 3.8 


Source: Equation (3), as estimated using data from the 1972-76 Center for Political Studies National Election 


Panel Study. 


*Scores of —25 and +25 degrees were used to represent cool and warm feelings, respectively, on a translated 
feeling thermometer ranging from —50 to +50 degrees. The former values are virtually identical to the observed 


mean feeling scores for the two sets of respondents. 


one finds that with respect to both Carter and 
Ford the projection coefficients are larger than 
the corresponding persuasion values for all 
issues but one. The differences are by no means 
staggering, but they do suggest that projection 
is about 20 percent stronger than persuasion, 
on the average. One should bear in mind, 
however, that under certain circumstances—e.g., 
a new issue for which public opinion has not 
yet jelled—the influence of political leaders 
upon the electorate’s policy preferences might 
be substantial. 


Candidate Personalities, In 1976, respondents 
were asked to rate on a seven-point scale the 
degree to which each of the major candidates 
had “the kind of personality a President ought 
to have.” The estimated equation linking the 
difference in ratings of Ford’s and Carter’s 
personalities to partisanship is (standard errors 
in parentheses):? 


interpretation of standardized coefficients may be 
arbitrarily altered by rescaling the original variables 
(Allison, 1977). Moreover, since standardized coeffi- 
cients are by definition variance-sensitive, comparisons 
of their values across equations—even linear ones—can 
lead to misinterpretations. 

2The equation was estimated by ordinary least 
squares, which assumes a lack of correlation between 
the disturbances in the party identification and per- 


(Ford Personality — Carter Personality) := 


.20 + .60 ID; + ep. 
(07) (.04) 


The equation accounts for 20 percent of the 
variation in the dependent variable (N = 1193), 
equivalent to a standardized regression coeffi- 
cient of .44 for party identification. On the 
average, the personalities of both candidates 
were scored at about 1.4 on a —3 to +3 scale. 
The unstandardized coefficient estimates show 
Ford receiving a score about two points higher 
than Carter among Strong Republicans, how- 
ever, and about 1.6 points below Carter among 
Strong Democrats.!° 


Evaluations of the Candidates. Equation (5) 
posits that a citizen’s overall evaluations of the 
presidential candidates are formed from a mix 
of policy considerations, partisan predisposi- 


sonality differential equations. The consequence of 
this assumption being incorrect would be to overstate 
the impact of the independent variable. Given the 
plausibly moderate value of the coefficient estimate, 
the assumption appears not to have been grossly 
unreasonable. 

10The predicted dependent variable value is .20 + 
603} = 2.0 for Strong Republicans and .20 + 
60(—3) = 1.6 for Strong Democrats. 
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Table 5. Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates for the 
Voter Issue Position Equation 


Standard 
Coefficient Error 

Social Welfare 
Constant 2.59 14 
Issue Position;— 47 .03 
Carter Persuasion .006 -001 
Ford Persuasion -006 -002 
R? =.29 N=883 

Busing 
Constant 2.35 .19 
Issue Positionz_4 61 .03 
Carter Persuasion .002 -001 
Ford Persuasion -003 -001 
R?=40 N=685 

Minority Groups 
Constant 2.25 14 
Issue Position; 52 -03 
Carter Persuasion 004 .001 
Ford Persuasion .004 .002 
R?=.33 N=764 

Tax Reform 
Constant 2.54 .22 
Issue Position; 4 40 05 
Carter Persuasion -007 -002 
Ford Persuasion .004 .002 
R?=.16 N=657 

Women’s Rights 
Constant 1.67 -16 
Issue Positiong_1 Al 05 
Carter Persuasion —.001 -002 
Ford Persuasion 001 -003 
R?=.21 N=689 


Source: Data from the 1972—76 Center for Political 
Studies National Election Panel Study. 


tions, and beliefs about the personalities of the 
rivals for office. The operationalizations of the 
regressors in that equation are by now familiar, 
with the exception of the issue-loss component. 
The issue loss associated with each candidate 
was constructed as the average squared dif- 
ference between the respondent’s self-place- 
ment on each issue and his or her perceived 
location of the candidate. We used an average 
rather than a simple sum of squares because not 
all respondents could provide both a preferred 
policy and a candidate location for all five 
issues. 

This method weights each included issue 
equally, a procedure which appears to conflict 
with the notion that all issues may not be 
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equally salient to the voter. A number of 
considerations render this approach less objec- 
tionable than it might seem, however. First, 
taken as a whole the five issues are salient ones, 
and the majority of respondents were able to 
locate themselves and the candidates on each of 
the issue continua. Moreover, issues that are 
utterly non-salient to a respondent are given a 
weight of zero, since both self and candidate 
placements are required for the issue to be 
included in the loss calculus. Third, preliminary 
attempts to devise a weighting scheme based on 
open-ended and other responses actually led to 
a slight decrease in explanatory power for the 
regression equation. This came as little surprise, 
since a number of recent psychological studies 
have demonstrated that people are generally 
quite unreliable in assessing the relative impor- 
tance of factors in determining their decisions 
(Nisbett and Wilson, 1977). Moreover, other 
work indicates that the choice of weights tends 
to make little difference in the ultimate predic- 
tions (Wainer, 1976; Dawes and Corrigan, 
1974). 

The two-stage least squares estimates for the 
candidate evaluation equation are displayed in 
Table 6. The analysis indicates that all three 
elements—issues, party, and personalities—were 
important determinants of feelings toward Ford 
and Carter. Taken together, these three vari- 
ables account for two-thirds of the variation in 
the feeling thermometer differential for the 
presidential rivals. 

The results suggest that the perceived per- 
sonal qualities of the candidates weighed most 
heavily, at least in the direct-effect sense, in 
determining the public’s overall evaluations of 
Ford and Carter. The standardized coefficient 
for the personality differential variable equals 
.43, and the unstandardized coefficient implies 
nearly a 40-point difference (6.26 x 6) in the 
thermometer scores of candidates rated at 
opposite extremes of the presidential personali- 
ty scale. 

Issues and party ties were about equally 
important in terms of their direct effect on 
candidate evaluations, with standardized coeffi- 
cients of —.30 and .29, respectively. Keeping in 
mind that the issue loss differential can range 
from +36 (favoring Carter) to —36 (favoring 
Ford), note that the unstandardized coefficient 
for that variable implies that for each unit 
increase in Ford’s loss value relative to Carter’s, 
the voter’s thermometer difference (Ford—Car- 
ter) decreased by a little more than one degree, 
other variables held constant. At the same time, 
the coefficient for party identification indicates 
a 20-degree differential favoring Ford among 
Strong Republicans and a 14-degree contrast 
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Table 6. Two-Stage Least Squares Estimates for the Evaluation Differential Equation 
Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Coefficient Error Coefficient 
Constant 2.72 77 
Ford—Carter Issue Loss —1.34 38 ~.30 
Ford—Carter Personality 6.26 51 43 
ID; 5.66 64 .29 
R? =.67 N=1013 


Source: Data from the 1972—76 Center for Political Studies National Election Panel Study. 


favoring Carter among Strong Democrats, 
ceteris paribus. !! 

The fairly modest standardized coefficient 
for party identification might be somewhat 
puzzling, given the crucial role that partisanship 
has been assumed to play in electoral behavior. 
It is important to remember, however, that in 
addition to its direct impact on candidate 
evaluations, party affiliation also exerts a sub- 
stantial indirect influence via its effect upon 
perceptions of candidate personalities. When 
this indirect influence is combined with the 
direct effect, it yields an ‘‘effects” coefficient 
of .29 + .43(.44) = .48, larger than the 
standardized coefficient for either candidate 
personalities or issue proximities (see Figure 2), 
This latter value may be more in line with 
intuitive judgments—and prior evidence—about 
the impact of partisanship on candidate evalua- 
tions. Moreover, under some circumstances 
party identification may play a significant role 
in determining the electoral decision quite apart 
from its influence on feelings toward the 
candidates, as we shall see in a moment. 


11For Strong Republicans, the expected ther- 
mometer differential is 2.72 + 5.663) = 19.70; for 
Strong Democrats it is 2.72 + 5.66 (—3) = ~14.26. 


The Vote Decision. Least squares estimation of 
the vote choice equation generates the follow- 
ing results (standard errors in parentheses):!2 


Ford Vote = .506 + .009 (Ford Eval. — 
(.010) (0004) 


Carter Eval.) + (.141 — .0025 | 
(.009) (0002) 


Ford Eval, — Carter Eval. |)JD, + eg. 


12 Both two-stage least squares (2SLS) and ordinary 
least squares (OLS) estimators were originally em- 
ployed. Although the methods yielded similar coeffi- 
cient estimates, the OLS values are preferred here 
because they yield fewer predictions outside of the 
allowable 0—1 range and because the 2SLS residuals 
were only modestly correlated with residuals else- 
where in the system, thus permitting the more 
efficient OLS estimation. The 2SLS estimates (with 
standard errors parenthesized) are: 


Ford Vote = .503 + .011 (Ford Eval. ~ 
¢.012) (001) 


Carter Eval.) + (157 — .0036 | Ford Eval. — 
(.019) (.0007) 


Carter Eval. ID +e, 
R? = .65; N= 753. 


ID; 
29 4 
Issue <30 Candidate e — 43 — Cendidate 
Lossy Evaluations; Personalities; 


Source: Based on the regression estimates outlined in the text. 


Figure 2. Candidate Evaluations Segment of the Model of Electoral Choice 


‘1979 


The regression analysis lends clear support to 
the hypothesized vote choice equation. All 
coefficients have the expected signs and are 
many times larger than their associated stan- 
dard errors. The R? value for the equation 
equals .64 (N = 884), but because of the 
dichotomous nature of the dependent variable, 
the best measure of goodness of fit is provided 
by the fact that the equation correctly predicts 
respondents’ votes 90 percent of the time. 13 

Moreover, it can be shown that the direct 
intrusion of party identification in influencing 
the vote choice when there is relative indif- 
ference in candidate evaluations is the only case 
in which prior variables in the model affect the 
vote, save indirectly through the comparative 
candidate evaluations. That is, the addition of 
other model variables, including most notably 
the issue losses and personality ratings, to the 
simple vote choice regression equation based on 
differential candidate evaluations and party 
identification, leads to virtually no increase in 
predictive accuracy. As a further test, we 
applied the estimated equation to the data from 
the 1972 wave of the panel to ascertain its 
predictive accuracy with regard to the Nixon- 
McGovern contest.!4 The result was that 97 
percent of the voters were correctly classified, a 
very satisfactory result given that the coeffi- 
cient estimates are based on an entirely dif- 
ferent set of data. Indeed, the predictive accura- 
cy might seem to be too good, but the 
explanation is simply that evaluations of Nixon 
and McGovern tended to be more disparate 
than those for Ford and Carter, and hence 
electoral choice was more predictable than in 
1976. 

The values of the coefficient estimates pos- 
sess some charming qualities. For instance, the 
constant term implies a virtual 50—50 split in 
the vote of Independents who evaluated the 
two candidates equally. Furthermore, if one 
simulates an election wherein net short-term 
partisan forces (i.e., the evaluation differential) 
are zero and inserts the sample mean for the 
party identification variable, the prediction 
(interpreting the result in aggregate terms) is a 
46 percent vote for the Republican candidate— 


13Respondents with estimated dependent variable 
scores >.50 were predicted to have voted for Ford, 
while those with estimated values <.S0 were classed as 
Carter voters. 


14This prediction to the 1972 presidential vote 
refers, of course, to the vote choice equation taken 
alone. The full model being presented could not be 
estimated for 1972 separately, for lack of prior panel 
data in that year. 
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precisely the value of the normal vote (Con- 
verse, 1966). 

Note that the direct impact of party identifi- 
cation upon the vote decision depends upon the 
size of the candidate evaluation differential, 
When both candidates are evaluated identically, 
each step toward the Republican end of the 
partisan continuum increases the predicted de- 
pendent score (roughly, the probability of 
voting for Ford) by .14. Once the difference in 
candidate evaluations reaches about 55 degrees, 
however, the predicted direct effect is partisan- 
ship on the vote is virtually nil, as indicated by 
its small coefficient: .141 — .0025(55) = 
003.15 Although the direct influence of party 
ties on the vote decision would be negligible 
under these circumstances, their indirect effect, 
i.e., their prior impact on the candidate evalua- 
tions themselves, nevertheless remains appre- 
ciable. 

The relative effects of candidate evaluations 
and party identification on the choice between 
presidential contenders is illustrated in Table 7. 
As displayed there, the predicted probability of 
a Ford vote ranges from .00 for Strong Demo- 
crats, with a 50 degree evaluation differential 
favoring Carter, to 1.00 for Strong Republicans, 
with an equally large pro-Ford difference. The 
table also illustrates the varying impact of party 
identification, depending on the contrast in 
candidate evaluations: when the differential is 
large, the probability entries do not vary much 
across partisan categories; if the evaluation 
differential is within the bounds +20 degrees, 
however, the residual impact of partisanship on 
electoral choice is more potent. 


Conclusions 


From a substantive point of view, a model is 
something more than the sum of its parts. We 
may therefore conclude by moving from an 
examination of the separate equations compris- 
ing the model to a brief summary and discus- 
sion of its broader implications. 

Perhaps most importantly, the hypothesized 
model of electoral choice has fared rather well 
against the 1972—1976 panel data. No altera- 
tions in the posited specification were indi- 
cated. To the contrary, a number of R2 values 
approach what must be their upper bounds, 


15%n 1976, 15 percent of all respondents saw no 
difference in their overall evaluations of the candi- 
dates. One half of the sample had evaluation differen- 
tials of 25 degrees or less, and nearly 90 percent are 
included in the +55 degree span. 
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Table 7. Predicted Probability of a Ford Vote, by Party Identification and Candidate Evaluation Difference 


Party Identification 
Stro Independent Independent ` Strong 
Differential Democrat Democrat Democrat Independent Republican Republican Republican 
(Pro-Carter) —50 .00 02 04 06 07 09 10 
—40 02 .06 11 15 19 .23 -27 
—20 05 14 24 33 42 51 -60 
—10 07 18 30 42 53 65 -16 
0 08 22 37 „Si 65 79 -93 
10 25 -36 48 .60 1 83 -94 
20 41 -50 60 69 78 -87 -96 
40 14 78 -83 .87 91 -95 -99 
(ProFord) 50 91 92 94 96 97 99 1.00 


Source: Equation (2), as estimated using the 1972—76 Center for Political Studise National Election Panel 


Study. 


given normal sampling error and other idiosyn- 
cratic sources of noise. 

The analysis affirms the crucial role of 
candidates in the dynamics of electoral choice. 
Candidate evaluations have been shown to be a 
primary determinant of the vote, with policy 
considerations and even partisan orientations 
affecting the vote either exclusively or largely 
through the way they help to shape feelings 
toward the presidential rivals. The candidates 
also mediate the flow of campaign stimuli 
toward the cognitive predispositions comprising 
the citizens network of political beliefs: they 
serve as the primary vehicle through which 
policy debate takes on partisan coloration, and 
through their determining influence on the 
vote, feelings toward the candidates even act 
dynamically in at lzast a small degree to modify 
or reinforce standing party ties. In the Ameri- 
can system of elections, the choice is ultimately 
between competing candidates. 

The fact that comparative candidate assess- 
ments are the most potent proximal deter- 
minant of the vote decision should not, how- 
ever, lead us to overlook the causally prior 
impacts of issues and parties on these assess- 
ments. Policy considerations were shown to be 
significant in determining voters’ evaluations of 
the 1976 presidential candidates. Some of these 
manifest linkages between issues and candidates 
turned out to be modestly circular in one sense 
or another. Thus, for example, a degree of 
“projection” was uncovered, whereby voters 
reporting issue positions of candidates they 
already liked would shade these perceptions 
toward the issue positions the voter already 
preferred, while assuming that disliked candi- 
dates must have more sharply dissimilar posi- 
tions. In the same causal nexus it was possible 
to isolate a persuasion effect as well, whereby 


the voter appeared to be shifting his or her own 
reported issue position to conform more closely 
with that of a preferred candidate, or to 
distinguish it more sharply from that perceived 
for a disliked candidate. The persuasion effect 
was less strong in these data than the projection 
effect, and furthermore showed signs of varia- 
tion by type of issue. For issues like school 
busing or women’s rights, where there is inde- 
‘pendent evidence of sharp crystallization of 
! public feeling, any persuasion effect is negligi- 
ble. It is chiefly on issues where voters are less 
personally exercised that the policy position of 
candidates can sway their admirers’ views of the 
issue. 

However intriguing and plausible these side 
effects may be, the estimates we have derived 
from the model make clear that they remained 
no more than side effects in 1976. The policy 
differences consensually perceived to exist be- 
tween the candidates, coupled with prior dif- 
ferences in voter positions on these issues, had a 
noteworthy effect on voters’ comparative as- 
sessments of the candidates, and through these 
invidious assessments, the policy terms ulti- 
mately left their mark on final voting decisions. 

Similarly, the model helps to delineate more 
clearly than did prior work the important 
function of partisan predispositions in the 
processes leading to a voting choice. Earlier 
investigations limited to static data bases have 
often tried to assess the relative role of parties, 
issues and candidates by assigning each a single 
ultimate regression weight, leading to compari- 
sons which take on the flavor of a simplistic 
horse race. Viewing the formulation of a voting 
decision in terms which are more explicitly 
processual may rob us of such a simple “‘final 
score,” but may yield redeeming satisfactions 
due to greater verisimilitude. 


1979 


In such process terms, the causal role of 
partisanship appears to be particularly impor- 
tant for two reasons. First, party identifications 
are much more stable in the intermediate term 
than other elements in the model. If the game 
were redefined as one of predicting a voting 
decision on the basis of political attitudes 
examined eight years before election day, there 
would be little contest: the identity of the 
candidates would be utterly unknown at such 
remove, some issues to become important later 
would also be unknown, and voter attitudes on 
other more abiding issues would be subject to 
considerably greater flux in the interim. 

The second reason shows up clearly in the 
structure of the model and hinges on the fact 
that the party component is unique in the way 
it intrudes at multiple points in the process. 
Partisan predispositions may be outweighed by 
other model terms at particular stages, as other 
research on a static base has shown, but these 
loyalties keep coming back as determinants 
while the vote decision process unrolls. For 
example, Figure 2 suggested that neither issues 
nor partisanship were as important in their 
direct effects upon ultimate comparisons be- 
tween the candidates as were simple judgments 
of their personalities. However, the very same 
figure makes clear that reactions to candidate 
personalities have already been shaped by prior 
partisan predispositions, so that there is an 
indirect path from party to candidate evalu- 
ations which is of imposing proportions in 
itself, quite apart from the direct path also 
depicted. Or at a later point, partisanship again 
enters the model significantly in influencing the 
final vote when the voter has trouble making 
sharp affective discriminations between the 
candidates. 

In the same vein, given the durable nature of 
these loyalties over lengthy periods of time 
(Converse and Markus, 1979), it may well be 
that prior partisanship has also intruded at 
stages too early for adequate representation in 
our model. Thus, for example, we located an 
edge of “‘persuasion” whereby the voters’ issue 
locations were mildly affected by the issue 
positions perceived for liked and disliked candi- 
dates. If such candidate persuasion exists, then 
it would not be at all surprising if there were an 
earlier party persuasion term of entirely parallel 
structure, accounting for some of the party-re- 
latedness of issue positions at our first time 
point, yet which is exogenous to our model as 
presented. Such party persuasion would pre- 
sumably be operative in the first stages of issue 
emergence, and hence likely to have more 
impact on the distribution of attitudes in the 
electorate than do candidates who arrive on the 
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scene after such issue positions have become at 
least modestly crystallized. 

In short, then, while partisan predispositions 
are unlikely to dominate the process complete- 
ly at given stages where the candidates are being 
assessed, these loyalties appear to make re- 
peated inputs of substantial magnitude through- 
out the process. 

We believe that the model as presented is an 
integrated and generalizable one that captures 
most of what is important as voters face 
elections involving candidate competition. The 
model could be enlarged to become more 
general still. It could, for example, add con- 
siderations of turnout, representing the fact 
that voting and nonvoting are for the most part 
habitual differences, but capturing those mar- 
gins of turnout variance that are in fact current 
and dynamic responses to the specific election 
configuration, such as the likely diminution in 
turnout that may accompany feelings of sheer 
disgust about both candidates. The model could 
also be extended more deeply in time, explicat- 
ing the genesis of the relationships between 
prior issue positions, prior party loyalties, and 
prior votes. 

Perhaps the most important consideration to 
keep in mind is that whereas we have used data 
from the specific period 1972—76 for estima- 
tion of model parameters and assessment of 
general fit, the model per se should be seen as a 
shell, or a vessel, designed to apply to a wide 
range of specific elections. Estimates of specific 
parameters would naturally vary across types of 
elections, or for specific elections of the same 
series over time. To seize an example which is 
too obvious, for candidate elections which are 
truly non-partisan in fact as well as intent, the 
coefficients representing the various points of 
impact of the party term in the model would 
by definition fall to zero. 

It is this conditional variation from one 
election to another that becomes of subsequent 
interest to understand. The present model is 
thus a satisfying vehicle for providing the kinds 
of parameter estimates that seem to express the 
voting calculus well in any special case. 
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Reciprocal Effects of Policy Preferences, 
Party Loyalties and the Vote 
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Past studies have offered diverse estimates of the role of policy preferences, party loyalties, 
candidate personalities and other factors in voting decisions. Most have postulated recursive (that 
is, one-way) causal relationships among the central variables. 

This study specifies a non-recursive simultaneous equation model and estimates its parameters 
for the 1972 and 1976 elections using CPS data. The estimates differ markedly from those of 
simple recursive models. Policy preferences appear to have much more influence on voting 
decisions, and party attachments much less, than was previously thought. Candidate evaluations 
strongly affect voters’ perceptions of closeness to candidates on policy issues. Party identification 
may be influenced by short-term factors. Differences between 1972 and 1976 reflect the 
issue-oriented McGovern candidacy. 

Simultaneous equation models offer no cure-all; in the absence of accepted theory many 
specifications are open to controversy. But future research must take account of reciprocal causal 


paths, 


Students of political behavior have long been 
interested in the extent of “policy voting,” that 
is, the degree to which citizens take account of 
the public policy stands of candidates when 
they cast their votes. They have sought to 
discover the importance of policy orientations 
in voting, and how they compare with such 
factors as long-term partisan loyalties and per- 
ceptions of the character and personal qualities 
of the candidates. Answers to such questions 
are thought to bear not only upon the workings 
of individual psychology, but also upon theo- 
ties of democratic politics (in terms of the 
rationality and cognitive capacities of the citi- 
zenry) and upon various theories of the deci- 
sion process in voting. 

Unfortunately, more than 30 years of re- 
search have left many issues unresolved. Vary- 
ing conceptions of the central variables and 
differing methods of measurement and analysis 
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search Council, and the Social Science Research 
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of this study owe much to Richard A. Brody and 
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Jackson, Herbert Kritzer, Merrill Shanks, Arthur 
Stinchcombe and others. Robert Y. Shapiro provided 
able research assistance. The data were made available 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research; the responsibility for analysis and 
interpretation is our own. 


have led to widely divergent conclusions, even 
on such apparently straightforward matters as 
whether policy positions, party loyalties or 
candidates’ personal characteristics were more 
important in a given election, or whether or not 
policy concerns increased in importance in the 
1960s and 1970s in comparison with the 
1950s.! It is our purpose to further this 
research with some new empirical evidence. In 
doing so we must also complicate matters, 
suggesting that virtually all past voting studies 
have erred by ignoring the possibility of re- 
ciprocal causal effects among the central vari- 
ables of the electoral process. ; 

Among the few exceptions is the work of 
Jackson (1975), whose non-recursive voting 
model of the 1964 election specified causal 
interdependence between partisan affiliations 
of voters and their evaluations of the public 
policy stands of the parties and candidates. 
Although we argue below that Jackson’s model 
omits certain crucial reciprocal linkages, it was 
the first instance of a system of structural 
equations to consider the roles of partisanship 
and policy orientations as dependent, as well as 
independent variables, and represented a major 
step forward in electoral research. More recent 
papers by Achen (1976) and Markus (1976) 
also allow for some reciprocal causal links, 


See Repass (1976), Kessel (1972), Brody and Page 
(1972). 
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Within the last several years survey data have 
become available which allow researchers to 
design and test sophisticated electoral process 
models. Yet, while a great many scholars have 
seized upon these data to improve their opera- 
tionalizations of central electoral variables, few 
seem to have recognized all of the implications 
of the newer constructs (e.g., the “proximity” 
measures of candidate policy evaluations) for 
the task of specifying the equation, or system 
of equations in their statistical models. We will 
present below a full non-recursive voting model. 
For data we have turned to the 1972 and 1976 
presidential election surveys conducted by the 
Center for Political Studies (CPS) at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. These are the first election 
studies to include the measures we believe 
necessary for constructing an adequate model 
of the electoral process. A 


One-Way Causation: 
Recursive Models of Voting 


Most published voting studies to date, from 
the simplest to the most complicated, have 
been based upon some form of recursive model 
of the voting decision. Causation in these 
models is assumed to operate in one direction 
only, typically from policy preferences and/or 
party affiliation and/or candidate evaluations to 
the vote.2 We intend to specify and estimate a 
non-recursive model, in which causation may be 
reciprocal, simultaneously operating in both 
directions among several pairs of variables. For 
comparative purposes, however, we first con- 
sider some typical recursive models and their 
results. We begin with a simple bivariate model 
which postulates that citizens’ policy prefer- 
ences uniquely determine their voting choice. 

We conceptualize the voting choice some- 
what differently frcm usual. Most past research- 
ers have focused on a dichotomous dependent 
variable—the respondent’s prospective or retro- 
spective report of his or her vote for one of the 
major party candidates. We prefer to analyze 
the respondent’s net comparative evaluation of 
the opposing candidates, as measured by the 
arithmetic difference between the scores given 
to each of the candidates on the CPS “feeling 


2The term “recursive” —literally “running back”—is 
unfortunate, because it gives exactly the opposite of 
the correct impression. It does not actually describe 
relationships between variables, but refers to a proper- 
ty of the corresponding system of equations. It is 
probably too late to undo the confusion resulting 
from this usage. 
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thermometer” scales. The candidate ther- 
mometer scores can be argued to represent 
rather well what utility prospective voters think 
they would gain or lose from the election of a 
given candidate. The difference between ther- 
mometer scores for Democratic and Republican 
candidates, then, represents the net gain (or 
loss) in utility which the citizen would expect 
to receive as a result of the election of the 
Republican rather than the Democratic candi- 
date. In this sense, it closely resembles Downs’ 
concept of the “expected party differential’ 
(1957). 

Past empirical work has shown that such 
comparative evaluations of candidates, whether 
measured by the difference in thermometer 


_scale scores or by a net count of positive and 


negative open-ended comments about the par- 
ties and candidates, are excellent predictors of 
voting decisions (Brody and Page, 1973; Kelley 
and Mirer, 1974). In both 1972 and 1976, 
according to our own analysis, over 95 percent 
of the voters who scored one candidate’ higher 
than the other on the thermometer scale 
reported voting for that candidate. Ordinary 
least squares regression of the binary vote 
measure upon a trichotomization of the net 
comparative evaluation measure resulted in 
standardized regression coefficients or betas of 
.81 for 1976 and .87 in 1972, with correspond- 
ing gammas of .95 in both years (seé Figure 1). 

It can be argued that party loyalties have 
some direct effects upon the vote in breaking 
ties when citizens evaluate the opposing candi- 
dates equally. We would contend, however, that 
here partisanship is as likely to be a dependent 
variable, if anything, and that the apparent 
additions to explanatory power by party and 
other variables may merely reflect the imperfec- 
tion of thermometer scores as measures of the 
overall utility expected from the election of 
candidates. 

Comparative evaluations, in other words, are 
so closely related to the vote that they can be 
substituted for the binary measure in our 
analysis. Such a substitution has the advantage 
of providing a continuous variable which can be 
related to other continuous variables without 
need for transformations such as logit or 
probit—which in fact would conflict with our 


3Thermometer scores range between 0 ("very cold 
or unfavorable”) through 50 (“no feeling at all for 
candidate”) to 100 (“very warm or favorable”). In the 
1972 survey, when thermometer questions were asked 
both before and after the election, we used average 
scores in order to reduce measurement error. 
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Source: 1972 and 1976 national election studies, Cen- 
ter for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 


Figure 1. Effects of Comparative Candidate 
Evaluations on the Voting Decision: 1972 and 1976 


theoretical specification of an expected utility 
decision rule—in order to capture more ac- 
curately the underlying mathematical function 
associated with the vote for a particular candi- 
date. It also has the advantage (important for 
our non-recursive models below) of clearly 
conceptualizing the attitude immediately prox- 
imal to the voting act as one which can 
conceivably affect, as well as being affected by, 
other attitudinal variables. Put most simply, we 
believe that the voting intention is not only a 
dependent variable, but may be an independent 
variable as well. 

We will now consider several alternative 
measures of issue orientations, in each case—for 
the sake of simplicity—dealing with a summary 
measure of many policy preferences rather than 
trying to estimate separate effects for different 
policies. The first, which we will call the 
“Policy Preference Index,” is a weighted linear 
composite of respondents’ scores on a series of 
closed-ended policy items: the CPS self-rating 
scales. It resembles the policy index used by 
Nie, Verba and Petrocik (1976). 

A second approach to measuring policy 
orientations makes use of a simple net count of 
pro-Republican minus pro-Democratic policy- 
related comments offered in response to the 
CPS open-ended questions concerning likes and 
dislikes for the major parties and candidates. It 
is similar to the policy variables used by Stokes 
(1966). This measure (which we have labeled 
“Net Policy Comments”) allows respondents to 
define their own policy concerns, rather than 
imposing the same scales of policy alternatives 
upon everyone: it counts policy orientations as 
meaningful only when they are salient enough 
to be mentioned spontaneously by a respon- 
dent.4 
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We need a third measure of policy orienta- 
tion in order to take account of the theoretical 
literature on spatial modeling which has grown 
out of the work of Hotelling (1929), Downs 
(1957), Davis, Hinich and Ordeshook (1970), 
and others. This literature specifies precisely 
how policy voting could occur in terms of an 
individual’s decision calculus. It argues that 
voters take into account their perceptions of 
the policy proposals of the candidates as well as 
their own preferences, and that they vote for 
the candidate whose policy stands are perceived 
to be closer to their own preferences. Depend- 
ing upon where the candidates actually stand 
and where the voters perceive them to be, there 
might or might not, according to these theories, 
be a linear relationship between voters’ policy 
preferences and their intended vote. There 
should, however, always be a direct relationship 
between comparative policy distances and eval- 
uation of the candidates, 

Accordingly, we computed an indicator of 
“Comparative Policy Distances” between. candi- 
dates and voters. There are various ways to 
construct policy distance measures; ours uses 
the CPS closed-ended, self-rating policy prefer- 
ence scales together with the associated percep- 
tions of candidates’ stands to construct a single, 
relative distance between the respondent and 
both candidates. That is, absolute distance 
measures were computed between the voter’s 
preferred position and the perceived positions 
of the Republican and Democratic candidates 
on each policy scale. For each voter, distance 
from the Republican was then subtracted from 
his or her distance from the Democrat, and the 
resulting signed, algebraic scores were weighted 
and summed over all policy scales. The result 
tells which candidate a voter feels closer to, and 
by how much.> 


4We experimented with a number of coding rules 
governing which comments to count as policy- 
oriented, ranging from the vague and general to only 
the most specific. Inclusion of vague comments led to 
a much larger, and probably inflated, relationship with 
candidate evaluations. The estimates reported here are 
all based upon a narrow, specific definition of policy 
concerns. 


SWe presume linearity rather than the quadratic 
loss function specified by Davis et al. (1970) because 
we see the CPS seven-point scales, with their labeled 
endpoints but unlabeled interiors, as encouraging 
respondents to report positions and distances in utility 
units rather than objective policy units. If they do, the 
linear relationship with candidate evaluations follows 
directly from the rationality assumptions of spatial 
models. Observed relationships are very nearly linear. 
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Ordinary least squares estimates (standard- 


ized) of the effect of issues upon the vote, using 
each of these three policy measures and the 
simple bivariate model, are given in Figure 2. 
Piainly it makes a difference how policy orien- 
tations are measured. The first two estimates, 
based on simple policy preferences and open- 
ended policy comments, are similar and of 
moderate size. The latter is slightly larger, 
suggesting that policy comments may indeed 
more accurately reflect issues of real concern to 
voters. But more striking is the fact that the 
third estimate, using policy distances, is con- 
siderably larger than the other two. On the face 
of it, this seems to support the argument that 
spatial models do a superior job of specifying 
the form and process of the voting decision. 
However, there is an alternative explanation 
which we will deal with later: namely, that 
distance or proximity estimates of policy voting 
may be artificially inflated when the possibility 
of reciprocal causation is ignored. 

In order to round out the bivariate approach 
to explaining the vote, we included in Figure 2 
sepatate estimates of the effects of two non- 
policy variables, subjective party attachments 
and evaluations of the candidates’ personal and 
leadership qualities. Subjective partisanship is 
measured by the usual CPS seven-point classifi- 
cation of “party identification” based on whe- 
ther, generally speaking, respondents consider 
themselves Democrats, Republicans, Indepen- 
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dents or whatever. In magnitude, the effect of 
partisanship ranks between the estimates for 
“Policy Preferences” and ‘Policy Comments,” 
on the one hand, and “Comparative Policy 
Distances,” on the other. This result highlights 
a problem faced by scholars interested in the 
telative importance of partisanship and policy 
concerns in the voting process. Obviously, a 
great deal depends upon how one defines and 
measures policy orientations at the outset. 


We measured reactions to candidates’ per- 
sonalities by counting the net number of 
pro-Republican minus pro-Democratic com- 
ments in response to the CPS open-ended 
questions, including only those comments fo- 
cusing on personal or leadership qualities and 
quite devoid of policy or partisan content. The 
standardized estimate of the effect of candi- 
dates’ personal qualities on evaluations is bigger 
than that for subjective partisanship, policy 
preferences or policy comments, and equal in 
size to the bivariate coefficient for our com- 
parative policy distance measure. 


The most obvious objection to all these 
estimates is that they take account of only one 
independent variable at a time. If policy orien- 
tations, partisan commitment and evaluations 

of candidate character each have some inde- 
pendent influence on the voting decision, and if 
these variables are even moderately collinear, 
then the bivariate estimates will be biased. 
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Source: 1976 national election study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
Note; Symbols for disturbance terms are omitted for the sake of clarity. 


Figure 2. Bivariate Recursive Models of Voting Behavior, 1976 
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Under the usual circumstances (i.e., positive 
correlations among the regressors), the bias 
would be upward, so that bivariate methocs are 
quite likely to overestimate the extent of policy 
voting—or, for that matter, the extent of party 
or candidate voting (Johnston, 1972). Some of 
the work of Boyd (1972), Pomper (1975), 
Aldrich (1975), Miller et al. (1976) and others 
is subject to this criticism. Particularly vul- 
nerable is the issue-by-issue “normal vote” 
technique, since issues may be collinear with 
each other as well as with other variables. . 

Of course, most analysts are aware of this 
problem and incorporate two or more indepen- 
dent variables in their voting models. It is 
common, for example, to include one or 
another measure of policy orientations together 
with partisan loyalties. 

Some estimates for such models are shown 
in Figure 3. As expected, the estimates for both 


Policy 
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policy orientations and partisanship effects are 
somewhat lower than those in Figure 2. Party 
attachments now appear to exert more than 
twice as much influence upon voting intentions 
as do either policy preferences or the net policy 
comments measure. The estimate for policy 
distances, however, remains higher than that for 
partisanship when both variables are included, 
although the disparity is not large. 

One can easily add evaluations of the candi- 
dates’ personal qualities. to these models, as in 
Figure 4. The introduction of an additional 
explanatory variable results in still further 
reduction of the estimates for each separate 
effect. Yet, in relative terms, the initial findings 
continue to hold: in 1976 voters’ evaluations of 
the candidates’ personal attributes appear sub- 
stantially more important than their partisan 
attachments in determining the vote choice. 
Furthermore, both current partisanship and 
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Figure 3. Multivariate Recursive Models of Voting Behavior for 1976 
with Policy Orientations and Partisanship as Independent Variables 
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candidates’ personal qualities seem to carry far 
more weight in the voting decision than do 
policy considerations when the latter are mea- 
sured by either the index of policy preferences 
or the net count of policy-oriented comments. 
If policy concerns are conceptualized as relative 
distances from the candidates, however, we 
arrive at a different conclusion. Then, policy 
considerations seem to be just about as impor- 
tant as personal qualities evaluations in the 
determination of intended votes. The effect of 
partisanship is substantially lower. . 
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An important variant of the models in 
Figure 4 is that formulated by Stokes (1966), 
which resembles Figure 4b except that a net 
count of party-related open-ended comments, 
conceptualized as a “short term force” like 
issues or candidate personalities, is used in place 
of long-term party attachments.© Making this 


Stokes weights unstandardized regression coeffi- 
cients by the mean of voters’ comments to estimate 
the net effect upon the electoral outcome of each type 
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Source: 1976 national election study, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 
Note: Symbols for disturbance terms are omitted for the sake of clarity. 


Figure 4, Multivariate Recursive Models of Voting Behavior for 1976 
with Policy Orientations, Partisanship, and Personal Qualities Orientations as Independent Variables 
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substitution decreases the party effect on the 
vote still further (see Figure 5). If we use this 
specification, the estimate for policy orienta- 
tions (comments) is twice that for partisanship, 
while that for candidates’ personal attributes 
increases to almost twice that for the policy 
measure and is nearly four times as large as the 
effect of party attachments. 


Two-Way Causation: 
Non-recursive Models of the Vote 


One problem with the preceding analyses is 
the multiplicity of conceptualizations and spe- 
cifications. Undeniably, much of the confusion 
in debates over policy voting stems from the 
use of different policy measures, different 
specifications of equations, and different esti- 
mation techniques. Researchers simply talk past 
one another, treating findings as if they were 
inconsistent when they are not. In principle this 
problem is easily solved; it is merely necessary 
to be precise about what is being claimed, 
rather than talking in global terms. 

A more fundamental problem with such 
analyses, however—a problem confounding 
most of the existing literature on voting be- 


of short-term force. Throughout this article we report 
the importance of variables only in terms of standard- 
ized regression coefficients (6’s) and coefficients of 
determination (R-squares). 
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havior—is an incorrect assumption of one-way 
causation. The error of this assumption is most 
obvious in models employing policy proximity 
or distance measures. Clearly, citizens may tend 
to vote for the candidate to whom they feel 
closest on matters of public policy. Yet it seems 
to us quite possible—in fact likely—that citizens 
whose initial vote intentions may be formulated 
on non-policy grounds, can and do convince 
themselves that the candidates they prefer 
stand closer to them on the important policy 
issues. Just such a pattern is suggested by 
social-psychologists’ studies of “projection” or 
“selective perception”; it also follows theore- 
tically from the rational calculus of citizens 
operating with less than perfect information. 
Lacking other evidence, voters might reason- 
ably infer that a candidate who agrees with 
them on most matters also would agree with 
them on any new policy matter that comes up. 
Thus perceived policy distances may be conse- 
quences as well as causes of intended votes. 
There is some empirical evidence, in Berelson et 
al., Voting (1954) and elsewhere, that overall 
evaluations of candidates do in fact affect 
perceptions of candidates’ policy stands. 

By this logic, two-way causation may have 
biased upward the estimate of the effects of 
policy distances upon vote intentions in Figures 
2c, 3c, and 4c, and it might well bias upward 
the estimates of policy voting in any recursive 
model using proximity measures of this kind, 
even those which “control for partisanship 
and other independent variables (Shapiro, 
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Figure 5, Multivariate Recursive Model of Voting Behavior, 1976 
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1969; Repass, 1971; Aldrich, 1975; Miller et 
al., 1976). 

It must be recognized, however, that much 
the same problem can occur in voting models 
which employ policy measures that do not 
explicitly include perceptions of candidates’ 
stands. For example, recall that policy com- 
ments are drawn from responses to the CPS 
questions concerning party and candidate likes 
and dislikes. Implicit in each response is a 
judgment—that is, a perception—about where 
the parties or candidates stand on policies 
salient to the voter. Despite the open-ended, 
voluntary character of these responses, they 
could still be based upon rationalized and/or 
incorrect perceptions of the candidate or party 
positions. In other words, policy comments, 
too, may be consequences as well as causes of 
overall candidate evaluations, which again could 
lead to inflated estimates of the extent of 
policy voting (Stokes, 1966; Campbell, Con- 
verse, Miller and Stokes, 1960; Pomper, 1976; 
Kagay and Caldeira, 1975). 

Moreover, we see no reason to assume that 
voters’ policy preferences themselves are unaf- 
fected by general candidate evaluations. When 
an attractive candidate takes a strong stand on a 
matter of public policy, might he or she not 
persuade some supporters—especially those for 
whom the issue is of comparatively low sali- 
ence—to bring their opinions into agreement? 
Or, less grandly, might not some of a candi- 
date’s supporters, in lieu of genuine opinions, 
give facile responses to policy questions cor- 
responding to what they think their preferred 
candidate stands for? Because candidates are 
often ambiguous, it can be argued that such 
persuasion effects are likely to be less impor- 
tant than the effects of projection or selective 
perception, but we see no reason to exclude 
altogether the possibility that persuasion oc- 
curs. 

In short, we are suggesting that all analyses 
which postulate policy variables to be recursive, 
uni-directional influences on candidate evalua- 
tions or vote choices may be overestimating the 
extent of policy voting. All the previously cited 
voting studies (except those by Jackson, Achen, 
and Markus), and many others not cited, are 
offenders in this respect. Even the pioneering 
causal model of Goldberg (1966) is entirely 
recursive and subject to this criticism, as is the 
recent work of Nie, Verba and Petrocik (1976). 

At the same time, we maintain that the 
many researchers who do not use policy prox- 
imity measures or some other means for taking 
explicit account of perceived candidate posi- 
tions are likely to underestimate the degree of 
relationship between policy orientations and 
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intended votes. There is no a priori way to tell 
for certain which direction of error predomi- 
nates. 

To extend this reasoning a bit further, there 
is no reason to consider subjective partisanship 
(i.e., “party identification”) to be sacrosanct. It 
seems quite plausible to us that policy prefer- 
ences—and relative policy distances from candi- 
dates—may be both causes and consequences of 
party loyalties. Just as opinion leadership by 
party figures might cause some citizens (even 
perfectly rational ones) to change their policy 
preferences, we strongly suspect that some 
voters’ policy preferences—especially those 
touching on economic, social welfare or racial 
issues—have some effect on their choice of 
party in the first place. And, indeed, we would 
argue that policy distances from particular 
candidates, who may or may not take positions 
exactly along the lines of older party cleavages 
(thus reinforcing or weakening traditional poli- 
cy profiles of the parties), are likely to affect 
the strength, if not the direction, of subjective 
partisanship during a given election campaign. 
Scholars interested in the relationship between 
partisanship and policy orientations have 
typically assumed that causation worked exclu- 
sively in one direction between the two, usually 
from party to issues. They may thereby have 
inflated their estimates of the effects of party 
identification (Campbell et al., 1960).7 

Even Jackson’s (1975) pathbreaking non-re- 
cursive model postulates that party affects 
policy preferences but not vice versa. Jackson 
(1975) and Markus (1976) also rule out any 
possible influence of candidate evaluations 
upon policy preferences. 

Finally, we must consider the possibility 
that voters’ party loyalties may both affect and 
be affected by comparative candidate evalua- 
tions or intended votes during a particular 
campaign period. While most researchers have 
conceptualized partisanship as a sort of blind 
habit, a relatively long-term exogenous factor 
affecting vote choice, we expect that to some 


7A particularly misleading procedure is the “nor- 
mal vote” technique. It does not attempt to give 
unbiased estimates of policy and party effects through 
regression analysis, but simply assigns the joint covari- 
ance of policy and party with the vote in two different 
extreme ways, so that the reader can choose between 
“long-term” and “short-term” effects. Except by 
chance, neither of these magnitudes correctly esti- 
mates the extent of either policy preferences or party 
upon the vote (or of party or policy each upon the 
other); indeed, the technique does not even identify 
boundaries around the maximum or minimum possible 
effects. See Boyd (1972). 
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(perhaps modest) extent, preferences based on 
a candidate’s character or policy stands will 
affect the intensity—and at times even the 
direction—of party affiliations. It seems to us 
an overinterpretation of the temporal stability 
of partisan attachments to assume that they are 
altogether impervious to candidate choices in 
ordinary elections. Candidates, after all, reflect 
credit or blame upon the parties that nominate 
them. Thus the many studies of party identifi- 
cation as a determinant of candidate evalua- 
tions or voting choices, from The American 
Voter onward, may have overestimated its 
effect by ignoring the opposite possibility 
(Campbell et al., 1960). The Michigan Tradition 
‘dies hard. 

Nor is The Changing American Voter im- 
mune to this criticism (Nie, Verba and Petrocik, 
1976). Comparisons between groups or candi- 
dates or over time are also subject to error 
because the biases in estimates are not neces- 
sarily constant from group to group or candi- 
date to candidate or year to year. 

We have made the sweeping claim that 
virtually all studies of policy orientations, 
partisanship and the vote—certainly including 
the primitive efforts reported in Figures 2 
through 5—are subject to simultaneity bias and 
are potentially quite misleading. It is fair 
enough to ask whether we have anything 
constructive to add to this work of destruction. 

The ‘most appropriate way to handle the 
problem, we would argue, is through the use of 
non-recursive, simultaneous equation models 
which explicitly allow for the possibility of 
causal processes operating in both directions 
between variables (Johnston, 1972; Theil, 
1971; Hanushek and Jackson, 1977; Duncan, 
-1975).8 We can begin to apply such techniques 
to the voting problem by specifying the central 


8Time-series techniques offer an alternative way to 
sort out causal orderings, but even. when time-series or 
panel data are available, they offer no panacea. In the 
first place, whether or not measurements are widely 
separated in time, there is danger in treating lagged 
variables as causes of current values of the same 
‘variables (e.g., party identification): error terms are 
often autocorrelated as a result of the omission of 
other factors (¢.g., policy preferences) which affect 
both, and this biases estimates—usually upwards. To 
capture distinct stages in the development and change 
of cognitive elements, to ascertain what changes first, 
measurements might well have to be repeated almost 
instantaneously. Moreover, quasi-experimental mea- 
surements before and after exogenous events are likely 
to reveal more about the impact of those particular 
events than about the net mutual influences of 
different attitudes in the whole electoral process. 
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set of variables which we believe to be mutually 
endogenous—that is, which reciprocally affect 
each other: comparative candidate evaluations, 
relative policy distance between the voter and 
candidates, and current subjective partisanship, 
We will continue to treat measures of reported 
vote as direct consequences of overall candidate 
evaluations. 

The relationships postulated among these 
variables are diagrammed in Figure 6. Within 
the context of this model, we seek to investi- 
gate not only the effect of policy orientations 
upon the vote, but also five other processes of 
interest: namely, the reverse effect of overall 
candidate evaluations upon comparative policy 
distances, and the two-way linkages between 
current partisanship and policy distances as well 
as between party attachments and comparative 
candidate evaluations. 

We cannot estimate any of the coefficients 
in Figure 6, as it stands, because the model is 
hopelessly underidentified. That is, there are 
only three empirically observable relationships 
among the central endogenous variables avail- 
able to estimate the six causal processes of 
theoretical interest. Ordinary least squares re- 
gression is clearly not appropriate for estimat- 
ing these causal paths since the required as- 
sumptions of independence between the regres- 
sors and error terms in each equation cannot be 
justified. To distinguish between the effects 
possibly operating in both directions between 
any two endogenous variables, we -must bring 
additional information into the estimation pro- 
cess. The sort of information needed may be 
provided by a set of variables which are 
exogenous to the reciprocal processes specified 
in Figure 6—variables which can be assumed (on 
theoretical grounds) to be unaffected by any 
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Figure 6. Reciprocal Causal Paths in a 
Non-tecursive Voting Model 
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endogenous variables, yet which have direct 
effects on some, but not all, of the endogenous 
variables (Fisher, 1966). 

It is in the search for suitable exogenous 
variables that difficulties mount, for most of 
the pertinent social theory is either not very 
powerful or not universally accepted. The 
grounds for specifying that a given variable 
theoretically cannot affect or be affected by 
another are seldom overwhelming. The situa- 
tion is worse than usual when one deals with 
psychological measurements or attitudinal vari- 
ables, since practically any attitude might con- 
céivably affect any other. There are times when 
we seem to be studying relationships between 
mush and slush. 

Fortunately, however, it is possible to speci- 
fy certain exogenous variables for our model 
with reasonable (and sometimes considerable) 
confidence, allowing us to identify several of 
the causal paths. Theory and past empirical 
research suggest, for example, that the party 
choices of voters’ parents have a direct effect 
upon their own partisan proclivities, but do not 
affect their perceived policy distances or overall 
evaluations of the candidates, except insofar as 
they act through their own party affiliation. 
Parents’ partisan commitments, therefore, can 
be specified as operating through uni-direction- 
al causal paths upon voters’ partisanship only, 
and their direct effects excluded elsewhere in 
the model. This will help to identify the effects 
of voters’ partisanship on their policy-oriented 
evaluations and their vote intentions.’ 

Similarly, we can with some confidence 
specify that voters’ assessments of the character 
traits and personal qualities of the candidates 
(as measured by spontaneous responses to 
open-ended items about candidate likes and 
dislikes) should have direct effects upon overall 
comparative candidate evaluations, but should 
not be substantially affected by overall evalua- 
tions in return. In addition, we would argue 
that character and personality evaluations have 
no direct links to the voters’ policy evaluations 
of candidates or to their current subjective 


Since parents’ party is measured in the CPS 
surveys by the respondent’s report, it is conceivable 
that the reported party affiliation of parents is 
affected by respondents’ partisanship through a con- 
scious or unconscious desire to have it be the same (or 
different), or simply as an aid to faulty memory. 
Independent studies based on interviews with parents, 
however, indicate that the bias in the reports is 
probably not very serious for our purposes (Jennings 
and Niemi, 1968). This is particularly true since other 
proximate influences on partisanship reduce the im- 
portance of parents’ party in our models, 
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partisanship, but rather that these effects are 
transmitted indirectly through the more general 
overall evaluations of candidates. Thus, the 
assumption of a recursive relationship from 
personal qualities assessments to overall candi- 
date evaluations (and the concomitant exclus 
sion of direct effects elsewhere in the model) 
allows identification of the causal paths from 
candidate evaluations to both partisanship and 
comparative policy distances. 

Our confidence in this specification depends 
heavily upon our use only of specific, spontane- 
ous comments about candidates’ characteristics, 
which are far more likely to be causes than 
effects of candidate evaluations. 

It is somewhat more difficult to specify 
variables which affect voters’ comparative poli- 
cy distances without also affecting the other 
endogenous variables in the system. We begin, 
however, by taking advantage of the fact that a 
number of the voters’ background or demo- 
graphic attributes—factors such as race, sex, 
age, income and education—affect policy proxi- 
mities by initially affecting the voters’ policy 
preferences. There is little question that voters’ 
background characteristics are truly exogenous 
to the electoral process. But the question arises 
whether they also affect partisanship or general 
candidate evaluations directly, or whether their 
effects are transmitted entirely through per- 
ceived policy distances. We. will assume the 
latter in our initial model and conduct some 
tests on the effects of that assumption below. 

We have, now, a non-recursive model in 
which all hypothesized causal paths are identi- 
fied. The following structural equations are 
diagrammed in Figure 7, 
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Simply providing for identification of path 
coefficients does not guarantee adequate speci- 
fication of the causal model, however, and we 
believe that additional exogenous variables 
must be included to overcome biases of a 
different sort. When important independent 
‘variables are omitted from any equation of the 
model, coefficients for the included variables 
will still be biased if, for whatever reason, the 
omitted and included variables are correlated. 
Several such variables are suggested by past 
research devoted to the individual equations of 
our model, 

The literature on party identification points 
to five additional potential influences upon 
current subjective partisanship: the voter’s 
sense of long-term, traditional involvement with 
a particular party; degree of consistency in 
party voting for president; religious preference; 
region of residence; and general ideological 
leaning. Some of these factors should carry 
greatest weight among voters whose party 
loyalties differ from those of their parents or 
who were not influenced in any partisan direc- 
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tion by their parents; others mediate parental 
influence. 

For many voters, both the direction and 
strength of current partisanship may be ex- 
pected to depend in part upon their degree of 
involvement with their chosen parties, con- 
sidered either as reference groups to which 
loyalty is owed, or as information sources 
providing interpretations and evaluations of the 
political environment. We measured this sort of 
involvement by a net count of positive and 
negative comments which focus only on parties 
as traditional referents, wholly excluding both 
policy and candidate personality connotations: 
“Pye just always been (or voted as) a Demo- 
crat,” or “I like Nixon just because he’s a good 
Republican.” 

An even stronger factor affecting current 
partisanship may be our measure of presidential 
voting consistency, which combines informa- 
tion about citizens’ regularity of voting in 
presidential elections with data on whether 
they always supported a particular party for 
president. 

In order to take account of socialization or 
information sources outside the family for 
those voters with neither a strong sense of 
partisan tradition nor a history of regular party 
voting, we included variables which classify 
citizens according to their region of residence 
(10-state South versus all other states) and their 
religious preferences (Catholics, Jews, Funda- 
mentalist Protestants and those with no reli- 
gious preference versus all others). Finally, for 
those voters whose partisanship derives from 
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their view of the parties as purveyors of more 
or less coherent social and economic programs, 
we included a simple trichotomous classifica- 
tion of their ideological leaning based on their 
self-placement on the CPS closed-ended liberal/ 
conservative scale. Rather than attempt to 
classify voters on this indicator with excessive 
(perhaps artificial) precision, we collapsed the 


seven points into a trichotomy of “pro-left,” 
“pro-right”? and neutral positions, combining 
voters who placed themselves at the mid-point 
with those who did not place themselves on the 
scale at all, as ideologically neutral. 

To the five background variables exogenous 
to Comparative Policy Distances, we added a 
single additional measure~the same ideological 
classification included in the partisanship equa- 
tion. Inclusion of so simple a classifying index 
allows us, without undue worry about recipro- 
cal causation, to estimate the extent to which 
voters’ philosophical orientations not rooted in 
racial, sexual or socioeconomic differences may 
affect policy evaluations of the candidates. 
While attitudes are always suspect when used as 
exogenous variables, the high salience and 
stability of voters’ self-classification as liberal or 
conservative to the moderate number of respon- 
dents who embrace such a label bolsters this 
specification. The direction of such a stance is 
considerably less subject to electoral influence 
than is the intensity of commitment. 

The special nature of the Carter candidacy in 
1976 raised the possibility of two additional 
factors which might have independent effects 
on comparative candidate evaluations, namely 
Carter’s southern origins and his highly publi- 
cized religious outlook. Therefore, we included 
in the equation for overall candidate evalua- 
tions two more exogenous variables. The first is 
the same indicator of region of residence which 
appears in the partisanship equation; the second 
is the dichotomous classification of citizens’ 
religious preferences which also appears in the 
partisanship equation. 

With the addition of these exogenous vari- 
ables, our model may be described by structural 
Equations (4) through (6) (diagrammed in 
Figure 8): 
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Since each equation of the model includes 
overidentified paths, we estimated the standard- 
ized coefficients for the model using two-stage 
and three-stage least squares programs.!° These 
estimates are also presented in Figure 8. 

To us, the most striking aspect of the 
estimates in Figure 8 is the extent to which 
they differ from the corresponding coefficients 
obtained using simple recursive models. Com- 
parative policy distances now appear to be the 
strongest single factor affecting intended votes, 
with a standardized, partial (3SLS) regression 
coefficient of .44. This estimate is greater than 
that produced by any of the multivariate 
recursive models examined above; it is roughly 
comparable in magnitude to the bivariate coef- 
ficient for the net policy comments measure 
(recall Figure 2b above)—although it would be 
wrong to conclude that recursive models using 
comment counts necessarily give good estimates 
of policy voting generally, in all elections. 

This major role played by policy orienta- 
tions in the voting decision is, of course, very 
much in the spirit of rational-man spatial 
models. It is noteworthy that our estimation 


10The Statistical Analysis System (SAS) software 
package was used. The third stage offers improvements 
in the efficiency of estimates from the previous stage 
by taking account of the correlations among the 
equations in the system (Johnston, 1972). In this case, 
3SLS estimates differed little from those at the second 
stage. All variables were standardized before computa- 
tions were made. 
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procedure, which takes explicit account of 
theory by using policy proximity measures, 
reveals a greater extent of policy voting than do 
most other methods. At the same time, how- 
ever, evaluations of the candidates’ personal 
and leadership qualities run a close second in 
importance, with a standardized coefficient of 
.38 (about equal to the estimate derived from 
the recursive model depicted in Figure 4c). 
Indeed, we cannot be sure that the policy effect 
was significantly greater than that of candidate 
personality. Spatial models in their narrowest 
form, postulating exclusively policy-oriented 
voting, are plainly inadequate. But we would 
argue that this does not reflect badly on the 
citizenry. In a presidential system, rational 
individuals must pay attention to leadership 
characteristics, if only to ensure that their 
favored candidate is competent to carry out the 
promised policy stands. 

In 1976, citizens’ party attachments had 
much less direct influence upon vote intention 
than either policy orientations or evaluations of 
personal qualities. The coefficient of .21 is 
lower than that for any of the recursive 
estimates presented above (except that for the 
attenuated partisan comments measure in Fig- 
ure 5). Party loyalties, in other words, had 
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some independent effect on the vote--again 
contrary to narrow notions of voter rationality, 
but not to a broader conception. (Surely 
citizens are well advised to view the parties to 
some extent as governing teams, with records of 
past performance which bear upon future pro- 
spects. What V. O. Key called the “standing 
decision” to support one or another party—sub- 
ject, of course, to modification in the light of 
experience—is an efficient and generally reliable 
aid in voting.) Yet our estimate indicates that 
partisanship was by no means a straitjacket. It 
was clearly not the most important factor 
affecting the vote, as has been alleged of the 
1950s and early 1960s. 

Despite the special features of Carter’s cam- 
paign, in 1976 the estimated coefficients for 
both region and religion did not differ signifi- 
cantly from zero. We suspect that this result 
follows from the fact that evaluations of 
personal qualities and current partisanship al- 
ready take account of such effects, With these 
variables included in the candidate evaluations 
equation, the region and religion variables are 
superfluous. 

Two important findings, which can emerge 
only from a non-recursive model like ours, 
concern the reciprocal effects of both intended 
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Figure 8. Full Non-recursive Voting Model with Overidentified Structural Equations, 1976 
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_ votes and policy distances upon current parti- 


A 


sanship. When all of the customary influences 
on the formation and maintenance of party 
attachments are allowed for, intended votes still 
show a modest independent effect (.13) on 
voters subjective partisanship. In 1976, then, 


partisanship was not an exogenous influence on 


the vote, impervious to other electoral stimuli. 
Instead citizens apparently ‘alter their party 
loyalties when the parties nominate especially 
desirable or undesirable candidates, just as 
sensible voters would be expected to do. By 
ignoring this effect of overall evaluations of the 
presidential candidates upon partisanship, many 
scholars have overestimated the effects of party 
affiliation upon voting decisions. f 

What may be more surprising to some is the 
much stronger effect (.36) of comparative 
policy distances from the candidates upon 
party attachments. Conceptually, it seems log- 
ical enough that voters who see their policy 
interests served much better by one candidate 
than another might be inclined to consider 
themselves supporters of that candidate’s party. 
The question arises, however, why such a 
judgment on policy grounds would not be 
translated into an overall positive evaluation of 
(i.e., an intention to vote for) that candidate, 
and only then go on to influence partisanship. 
The answer seems to involve the fact that 
policy judgments form only one of many 
independent dimensions of candidate evalua- 
tions; preference for one candidate on policy 
grounds does not guarantee a favorable evalua- 
tion overall. In fact, in 1976, over 15 percent of 
the survey respondents fell at the neutral or 
indifference point on our measure of compara- 
tive candidate evaluations. While 65 percent 
were classified as being closer to Carter on 
policy matters (35 percent closer to Ford), only 
33 percent preferred Carter’s personal and 
jeadership qualities and 40 percent preferred 
Ford’s. Thus even when comparative policy 
distances did not automatically lead to vote 
intentions, they appear to have influenced 
voters’ feelings of attachment to the political 
parties. 

For a given election, the overall magnitude 
of either of these endogenous effects on parti- 
sanship would depend, of course, upon citizens’ 
partisan attitudes before the start of the cam- 
paign and upon their various evaluations of the 
nominees. The effects are not overwhelmingly 
large; we would not argue from these findings 
that major shifts of pre-existing party alle- 
giances result from a campaign like that of 
1976. The several variables which we specified 
as exogenous to current party attachment have 
significant (and in some cases, sizeable) coeffi- 
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cients, clearly indicating the presence of 
powerful stabilizing influences. The effects of 
parental socialization and of consistency in 
party vote for president, for example, no doubt 
serve to anchor some voters against the ebb and 
flow of campaign developments. Yet change in 
party attachment, whether through the weaken- 
ing or strengthening of former ties; or by the 
creation of a sense of partisanship among new 
voters, clearly followed from evaluations of 
campaign stimuli. This finding, we hope, will 
help lay to rest the notion that partisanship can 
be treated as an unmoved mover in the analysis 
of voting behavior. x 

Perhaps the most theoretically important of 
all our estimates is the strong effect (.57) of- 
overall candidate evaluations upon perceived 
policy distances. The existence of such an 
effect squarely controverts the assumptions of 
spatial models, which specify that voting deci- 
sions are the result of calculations of policy 
proximities or distances from the candidates, 
and that the policy preferences and perceptions 
of candidates’ stands used in these calculations . 
are independently arrived at. The evidence is 
clear that influence runs both ways: voters’ 
evaluations of Carter’s and Ford’s policy stands 
were strongly conditioned by their overall 
judgments about the candidates. Those who 
generally favored Carter, let us say, tended to 
locate themselves and Carter close together on 
the policy scales; those who disfavored a 
candidate tended to place themselves and that 
candidate farther apart. This finding goes 
against the fixed-preferences and perfect-infor- 
mation assumptions widespread in economists’ 
views of politics (and, for that matter, eco- 
nomics as well). It calls for considerable re- 
thinking of some notions of electoral democra- - 
cy. 

At the same time, it would be quite errone- 
ous to conclude that we have found voters to 
be irrational or deficient with respect to some 
democratic ideal. In the first place, the influ- 
ence of candidate evaluations upon perceived 
policy distances from candidates encompasses a 
complex bundle of processes (projection, per- 
suasion, rationalization), in which either voters’ 
policy preferences or their perceptions of candi- 


_ date stands are affected by their evaluations of 


the candidates. Some of these processes are 
useful or even essential to the workings of 
democracy; we cannot at present sort out 
which are operating. (To distinguish the effects . 
on perceptions from those on preferences 
would require a four-equation model with two 
complicated nonlinear equations.) In the sec- 
ond place, most if not all of these processes are 
best understood as reactions by rational citizens . 


1979 


to the problems of obtaining political informa- 
tion. To the extent that some reactions inter- 
fere with electoral democracy, much of the 
blame must fall upon the political environment 
and the kinds of information; made available (or 
lacking), rather than upon the voters them- 
selves, 3? 

It is quite possible—and compatible with our 
findings—that some voters who have no infor- 
mation about ‘the candidates’ policy stands, but 
who have developed a preference for one 
candidate (based on party ties or personal 
attributes) project their own preferred policy 


positions onto theif favorite candidate, especial-. 
_ly when pestered to answer survey questions 


about where candidates stand. In addition, 
there are no doubt voters for whom policy 
considerations ate of sufficiently low salience 
that they blithely adopt as their own the policy 
prescriptions of whichever candidate they have 
come to prefer for non-policy reasons. Yet 
persuasion (i.e., a candidate’s influence upon 
policy ‘preferences) can take a much less casual 


- form—a form equally compatible with our 


findings—when citizens listen to information 
and argument about policy and are genuinely 


‘convinced by a candidate they trust. In a 


complicated world of imperfect information, 


` rational citizens must be open to persuasion. 


Moreover, the existence of strong effects of 
policy orientations upon candidate evaluations 
suggests that few voters, if any, rely exclusively 
upon simple rationalization in arriving at their 


` final evaluations of the presidential contenders’ 


policies. It is much more likely that a given 
voter will have had at least some realistic notion 
of his or her comparative distances from the 
candidates which conditioned more ‘general 
evaluations in the first place. Lacking perfect 
information, such voters might then combine 


. what data they have on policy distances with 


party cues and judgments about the candidates’ 
‘personal attributes into a preliminary compara- 
tive evaluation of the nominees, which they 
then may use to infer their ultimate net 
distance from the candidates over a wider range 
of policy areas. In this light, what at first 
seemed to be rationalization may in fact be 
rationality. 

Again, we would emphasize that if voters 


- make foolish and easily avoidable‘errors about 


candidates’ policy stands (and no evidence yet 
establishes this to be so), this probably results 
as much from the obscurity and ambiguity of 
what candidates say as from limitations of 
citizens’ cognitive processes (Page, 1978, Ch. 
6). ee 
` All the findings we have discussed so far 


pertain to the 1976 presidential election. Both 
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as a check on our methods and for its own 
substantive interest, we present in Figure 9 
comparable estimates for 1972. All measures 
were constructed in precisely the same way as 
for 1976, and the series of alternative specifica- 
tions used for testing purposes were identical. 

Comparison of Figures 8 and 9 reveals many 
similarities in overall structure, especially in the 
effects of exogenous variables. This increases 
our confidence in the modei and the estimation 
procedure. At the same time, the comparison 
uncovers some sharp differences, which are 
readily interpretable in terms of differences in 
the electoral environment. Plainly the Carter- 
Ford contest and the Nixon-McGovern cam- 
paign differed in ways which aroused dissimilar 
reactions,among the voters. 

As in 1976, we find in 1972 clear evidence 
of reciprocal causation between policy orienta- 
tions and overall candidate evaluations. Many 
citizens voted on policy grounds, but many also 
were influenced in their assessment of policy 
distances by their overall evaluations of the 
candidates. As in 1976, the effect of candidate 
evaluations upon perceived policy - distances 
(.81) appears slightly stronger than the effect in 
the opposite direction (.76), but this difference 
was much smaller in 1972 than in 1976 and is 
not statistically significant. No doubt the pro- 
jection or rationalization of issue stands was 
relatively more difficult in the “clear choice” 
setting of 1972. 

What stands out most strongly is the much 
greater magnitude of both roles of policy 
orientations (as both independent and depen- 
dent variables) in 1972. The Nixon-McGovern 
election was truly an issue-oriented affair; no 
other factor approached the importance of 
public policy orientations in affecting voting 
decisions. Indeed, this feature of the election 
was so marked that it can be discerned no 
matter how crudely the data are analyzed, as 
when we replicated for 1972 various simple 
recursive models. Yet, at the same time, the 


-clarity of the choice on policy grounds evi- 


dently did not prevent a very substantial 
amount of alteration in perceptions of candi- 
date stands and/or policy preferences in re- 
sponse to feelings about the candidates.!1 

The impact upon votes of citizens’ evalua- 


llin point of fact, the clarity of the choice in 
1972, like that in 1964, actually left much to be 
desired. Nixon’s policy utterances were vague through- 
out, and McGovern gradually retreated into ambiguity 
after taking unusually specific stands on the defense 
budget, income redistribution, and the like (Page, 
1978). 
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tions of personal qualities was surprisingly low 
(.15) in 1972, suggesting that explanations of 
the vote which emphasize McGovern’s allegedly 
poor judgment and personal instability as im- 
portant direct factors are probably somewhat 
wide of the mark. According to our estimates, 
policy distances had an effect over five times as 
great as did reactions to the candidates’ person- 
al attributes. Still, this finding is not incon- 
sistent with the possibility that the outcome of 
the election (as opposed to the total variance in 
voting decisions) was heavily influenced by 
judgments about the candidates’ personal and 
leadership qualities. Calculations of Stokes-type 
net effects, which take account of the strongly 
anti-McGovern drift of this factor, indicate that 
it was quite important (Popkin et al., 1976). 
Among the most noteworthy aspects of 
Figure 9 is the nearly total absence of any 
effect of party attachments upon the other two 
endogenous variables. Our estimates reveal that 
in 1972—quite unlike 1976—party loyalties 
played no part in the formation either of voting 
decisions or perceptions of closeness to the 
candidates on policy matters. McGovern dra- 
matically dissociated himself from the Demo- 
cratic party’s mainstream; and, by the same 
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token, the central core of the Democratic party 
abandoned McGovern to his own devices. Party — 
per se had no independent effect at all on the 
vote. Furthermore, the absence of a significant 
effect of policy distances upon partisanship, 
together with the very strong impact of policy 
distances upon intended vote, indicates that the 
policy choices around which voting decisions 
revolved (the Vietnam War, urban unrest, cam- 
pus disturbances, alternative life styles) cut 
across the grain of older party cleavages. 

There was, on the other hand, apparently 
some effect of intended votes upon partisan- 
ship. That is, although party loyalties did not 
affect votes, intended votes did affect partisan- 
ship~presumably because some Democratic de- 
fectors to Nixon felt their Democratic affilia- 
tions to be weakened. There are, however, some 
doubts about this finding. In spite of the 
moderate size of this coefficient (.29), the 
conventional significance test (which is asymp- 
totically valid for two- and three-stage least 
squares estimation) indicates that it is not 
significantly different from zero at the .05 
confidence level. Examination of the intermedi- 
ate two-stage calculations reveals a high degree 
of collinearity between the “decontaminated” 
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Figure 9. Full Non-recursive Voting Model with Overidentified Structural Equations, 1972 
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versions of the policy distance and candidate 
evaluations variables. This results in high stan- 
dard errors of estimates for the respective 
coefficients (i.e., lowers their precision), which 
substantially raises the difficulty of disentang]- 
ing the independent effects for these two 
variables. Since we presently lack any satisfac- 
tory way to deal with multicollinearity in the 
second stage of two-stage least squares, it is 
necessary to reserve judgment on the signifi- 
cance or insignificance of the 1972 impact of 
intended vote upon partisanship. 

Among the exogenous factors in 1972, there 
are also some differences from 1976 related to 
the nature of the candidate pairings in those 
two years. For the most part, however, the 
exogenous variables—especially those which re- 
present stable characteristics of respon- 
dents—exerted roughly comparable amounts of 
influence in both elections. In general, the 
overall structural similarity between the esti- 
mated models for 1972 and 1976 is an en- 
couraging sign that the estimates are correct 
and not subject to vagaries of the estimation 
technique or arbitrary variations with indepen- 
dent data sets. 

Thus the variation in the effects of ideo- 
logical orientations is easily explained in terms 
of the differences in the kinds of policies at 
issue during the two campaigns. In 1976, policy 
debates tended to line up much more with 
older, New Deal notions of liberalism and 
conservatism than was the case in 1972, Our 
measure of ideological leaning (which relates 
most closely to voters’ attitudes on New Deal 
type issues) therefore had a greater effect on 
policy distances in 1976 than in 1972. In 
addition, whereas in 1972 voters’ ideological 
orientations affected both policy distances and 
party attachments directly, in 1976 the effects 
of ideology were passed entirely through policy 
distances, affecting partisanship indirectly via 
the path from policy distances to partisanship. 

Changes in the pattern of effects for partisan 
voting consistency are of a similar nature. In 
1972, party attachments had no discernible 
effect on comparative candidate evaluations. 
Yet the more consistently citizens had voted 
for the same party for president, the more 
likely they were to prefer that party’s candidate 
to the opposition in 1972. Presumably it took a 
rather special kind of partisan attachment 
rooted in a firm history of voting support to 
make Democrats (independently of other fac- 
tors) prefer McGovern to Nixon. In 1976, 
however, we find that the direct path from 
voting history to comparative evaluations no 
longer functioned. Again, controlling for other 
factors, voting history directly affected only 
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current party attachments, with candidate 
evaluations being affected only indirectly. 

Finally, it seems to us that the differences in 
the effect of personal qualities evaluations 
between the elections is largely due to the great 
differences in the intensity of the effects of 
policy issues in the two campaigns. Policy 
distances were so overwhelmingly important in 
1972 that judgments about personal attributes 
were left with relatively little independent 
explanatory power. 


Conclusions 


The clearest implications of our findings 
concern errors inherent in recursive voting 
models. In the first place, researchers who rely 
on single-equation techniques simply fail to 
reproduce faithfully the underlying complexity 
of the electoral decision process. Beyond this, 
even if multiple equations are specified in 
elaborate hierarchical recursive models, the 
estimated coefficients are still subject to simul- 
taneity bias. 

This defect is most damaging when recursive 
models are used with variables (such as the 
policy distance measures) which are especially 
likely to have been influenced by the very 
factors of which they are presumed causes, Our 
results suggest that the use of such measures 
should be restricted to non-recursive simultane- 
ous equation models and that only those 
estimation techniques appropriate for such 
models should be applied. Yet practically all 
studies of issue voting, party identification and 
the like have specified uni-directional causal 
relationships without having theoretical justifi- 
cation for doing so. Our findings indicate that 
the degree of error introduced by mis-specifica- 
tion and simultaneity bias in such models can 
be quite substantial. 

Our most important empirical discovery 
involves the reciprocal causal paths between 
policy orientations and overall candidate evalu- 
ations. In both 1972 and 1976 there was a high 
degree of policy-oriented voting—considerably 
more than is revealed by some less powerful 
analytical techniques. The identification in 
both years of a substantial effect from intended 
votes to policy distances, as well, confirms what 
many theorists have suspected for some time: 
policy-based evaluations of presidential candi- 
dates are endogenous to the electoral process. 

We have argued that the effect of intended 
votes upon policy distances is consistent with 
individual rationality, since it may be perfectly 
tational to be persuaded by a favored candi- 
date’s policy stands, or even to infer a candi- 
date’s positions on policies (and, hence, one’s 
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degree of proximity to them) from other 
characteristics. We have pointed out, however, 
that this is inconsistent with simple spatial 
models of voting behavior, in which preferences 
are assumed to be fixed, and perceptions of 
candidate stands are assumed to vary only 
randomly (if at all) among the electorate. 

In addition, the estimates from our two data 
sets imply that the effect of partisanship on the 
vote varies considerably across elections, de- 
pending largely upon the nature of the candi- 
date pairings and the extent to which current 
policy issues conflict or coincide with estab- 
lished party cleavages. When the policy debates 
of a campaign are such that the parties are seen 
to have relatively distinct and internally co- 
herent positions, and when the presidential 
nominees are perceived as being reasonably 
typical representatives of their respective par- 
ties’ interests and stands (as was largely the case 
in 1976), then voters’ current party attach- 
ments may both affect and be affected by 
policy orientations and overall candidate evalu- 
ations. When these conditions are not met (and 
surely 1972 was a quintessential case where 
they were not), partisanship is isolated from the 
electoral process, 

Further, when party loyalties do enter in, 
they do not function purely as fixed deter- 
minants of the vote; those loyalties can them- 
selves be affected by attitudes toward the 
current candidates. Even short of major realign- 
ments, party affiliations are effects as well as 
causes in the electoral process. 

We have contended that non-recursive simul- 
taneous equation models are necessary in order 
to eliminate substantial, systematic baises from 
estimates based on cross-sectional data. At the 
same time, we must concede that the modeling 
procedures and estimating techniques we advo- 
cate are by no means free from specification 
problems. One of the chief difficulties is locat- 
ing variables in existing data which are gen- 
uinely exogenous—that is, which are truly free 
from reciprocal influence by their target endo- 
genous variables, and which can be excluded on 
persuasive theoretical grounds from having di- 
rect effects on certain other endogenous vari- 
ables. In the search for plausible and identifi- 
able specifications, researchers must be quite 
careful to state their theoretical justifications, 
and also to make clear, by the use of sensitivity 
testing, just what the consequences of alterna- 
tive specifications would be. 

Simultaneous equation analyses are, to an 
important extent, dependent for their success 
upon the decisions of those who design survey 
instruments and collect the data. If important 
variables are not measured or are measured 
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poorly, one cannot place much confidence in 
empirical findings. By “important variables,” 
we mean not only those of major theoretical 
and substantive interest, but also potential 
exogenous variables, some of which may be of 
little interest in themselves but which have the 
theoretical properties necessary to assist in 
estimation. 

Lacking tailor-made measures, we have tried 
to exercise great caution in the specification of 
exogenous variables—choosing wherever possi- 
ble items on which voters had fixed character- 
istics, or had reached established values prior to 
the campaign under study. Where this was not 
possible, e.g., in the cases of evaluations of 
candidates’ personal qualities or of voters’ 
ideological leanings, we sought constructs 
which approached the theoretical ideal as close- 
ly as possible. Our measure of personal qualities 
evaluations, for example, was operationalized 
so as to minimize the possibility that individual 
voters’ scores would be affected by other 
factors, while maximizing the probability that 
they would reflect the true extent to which 
personal qualities evaluations formed the basis 
of the voter’s electoral decision. We doubt that 
this construct perfectly satisfies all of the 
theoretical requirements of an ideal exogenous 
variable. We believe, however, that it is a 
defensible specification, and that any biases 
introduced by this type of measure will be 
small indeed when compared with those result- 
ing from single equation or recursive estima- 
tion. The estimates of effects from candidate 
evaluations to policy distances and partisanship, 
which depend heavily upon this specification, 
may be slightly inflated, but we are satisfied 
that they are very nearly correct. t? 

Future presidential elections will no doubt 
be accompanied by voter surveys of varying 


12Extensive sensitivity testing was conducted using 
a series of alternative specifications for each of the 
three equations. For example, personal qualities evalu- 
ations were tested for direct effects in both the 
partisanship and the policy distances equations, with 
negative findings. Similar testing showed that the 
potentially controversial specification of some demo- 
graphic variables as affecting perceived policy dis- 
tances but not (directly) partisanship, has surprisingly 
little effect upon the estimates among endogenous 
variables. In fact, so long as parental partisanship was 
included in the equation, none of the demographic 
variables was found to have significant effects upon 
current party affiliations. In the same vein, when our 
predictors of partisanship were inserted in the equa- 
tions predicting overall candidate evaluations and 
policy distances, only those specified in our final 
models showed significant direct effects. 
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purposes and designs. The opportunities for 
further developments in non-recursive modeling 
remain open on a good many fronts. The 
refinement of existing exogenous measures, the 
use of panel studies and the incorporation of 
quasi-experimental designs in future surveys all 
offer possibilities for improvements in the 
analytical techniques advocated here. Even 
limited success in this direction will add far 
more to our understanding of voting behavior 
than will repetition of error-ridden, mis-speci- 
fied models. 
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Political Participation and Government Responsiveness: 
The Behavior of California Superior Courts 
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Students of democratic politics have long been concerned with the role of political participation 
in linking government and the people it serves. Whereas participation is generally defined in terms 
of voting, this article defines participation as the communication of citizen preferences to public 
officeholders. We show that aggregate sentencing decisions of California superior courts changed 
to reflect more closely prevailing public opinion after a large percentage of the populace expressed 
their preferences on a marijuana issue. The fact that members of California superior courts are 
seemingly immune from any effective electoral sanction serves both to underline the importance of 
this form of participation to a responsive system of government and to caution against conceiving 
of the participation-responsiveness relationship only in terms of punitive electoral devices. 


In their major work on political participa- 
tion in the United States, Verba and Nie state 
(1972, p. 300), “Responsiveness is what demo- 
cracy is supposed to be about and, more 
specifically, is what participation is supposed to 
increase.” Although this theme is prominent 
among students of American politics, a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question, “Does participa- 
tion make a difference?” is not apparent, in 
part because researchers have tended to equate 
participation with voting. It is natural that 
scholars should focus their attention on the 
most common mode of participation, but con- 
centration on voting also seems to reflect an 
underlying assumption that the predominant if 
not single purpose of participation is to exert 
pressure on public officials. Mass voting pre- 
sumably sustains politicians’ fear of being 
tossed out of office, which in turn ensures that 
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government will remain sensitive to the citizens 
it serves (cf. Schumpeter, 1942). Widespread 
acceptance of participation as coercion is pa- 
tent: most research on government respon- 
siveness has focused on legislative bodies, whose 
members are popularly elected to short terms 
of office. 

Verba and Nie (1972, p. 47 ff.) remind us 
that participation can serve a second and 
distinct purpose: to communicate information 
about citizen preferences. Here efforts to influ- 
ence government take the form of increasing 
officials’ awareness of the public’s wishes. 
Whereas electoral coercion involves applying 
diffuse pressure without specifying how leaders 
should respond, citizen communication of pref- 
erences provides relatively precise guidelines 
within which officials are to make policy 
decisions. 

As a research matter, considering participa- 
tion as a communication activity has two 
positive consequences. First, it underscores the 
often-overlooked point that responsiveness is 
best construed as a configurative phenomenon, 
involving officials and the mass public simul- 
taneously. To conclude that government is 
unresponsive when the public is apathetic or 
noncommunicative may be ill-conceived, or at 
best trivial. Even government leaders dedicated 
to carrying out the public will would be hard 
put to do so if that will were unknown. Second, 
interest is extended to non-elected officials. 
Study of the participation-responsiveness nexus 
can include the large proportion of government 
officials (many bureaucrats and judges, for 
example) who are isolated from any real elec- 
toral sanction but who play important, often 
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decisive, roles in the policy-making process. 

Only recently have researchers begun to look 
at the relationship between this second func- 
tion of participation and government respon- 
siveness (Verba and Nie, 1972; Hansen, 1975, 
1978; Stone, 1976; Karps, 1978). They have 
measured, typically, the congruence of mass 
public and elite attitudes, from which behavior 
can only be inferred. The use.of data collected 
at a single point in time, moreover, precludes 
separating agreement resulting from simple 
elite-mass sharing of policy attitudes and that 
due to the actual response of officeholders. In 
short, the causal link that the authors seek to 
identify is remote at best.} 

The data reported in this article provide a 
somewhat unique opportunity to consider more 
directly than earlier work whether participa- 
tion, henceforth defined as the communication 
of policy preferences, encourages public of- 
ficials to respond. As a corollary to this basic 
question, we shall speculate about the centrali- 
ty of electoral coercion to the relationship. To 
find that the communication of preferences 
inspires government action, even in the absence 
of direct electoral challenge of officials, would 
underscore the connection between the avail- 
ability of information about citizen preferences 
on the one hand and the responsive quality of 
our representative institutions on the other. 


Data, Method, and Level of Analysis 


When participation is viewed as an instru- 
mental act through which citizens try to influ- 
ence government, a systemic or “macro” per- 
spective is of considerable value. This perspec- 
tive not only allows the researcher to determine 
whether aggregate communicated preferences 
affect the collective decisions of a government 
decision-making body, but it also accords with 
Pitkin’s explication of responsiveness (1967; see 
also Prewitt and Eulau, 1969) as an emergent 
property of a complex system of interactions 
among citizens and government officials. 

In keeping with this perspective, we have 
chosen the California superior court as our unit 
of analysis (Cook, 1967, pp. 65—66). The 
superior court can be regarded as consisting not 
only of the judges who sit on the bench,? but 
also of the police, parole officers, prosecutors, 
and defense attorneys whose interactions shape 


1A notable exception to both criticisms is Stone 
(1976). 


2 At the time of this study, the number of judges on 
the bench ranged from 161 in Los Angeles County to 
one per court in the least populated counties, 
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its final decision. Because these lower courts are 
legally defined as policy-making bodies having 
general jurisdiction coterminous with the state’s 
counties, it is possible to ask whether the 
decisions of the courts are related to variations 
in public preferences across the counties, and 
whether this relationship, in turn, is affected by 
citizen communication of policy preferences. 
These questions require data on both the 
public’s preferences and judicial decisions with- 
in a specific policy area. We chose as a measure 
of opinion aggregate voting returns on an 
initiative ballot proposition proposed during 
the 1972 general election to remove criminal 
penalties for the personal use of or preparation 
for personal use of marijuana. As presented to 
the voters, the initiative reads: 
[This marijuana proposition] removes state 
penalties for personal use. Proposes a statute 
which would provide that no person eighteen 
years or older shall be punished criminally or 
denied any right or privilege because of his 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, drying, pro- 
cessing, otherwise preparing, transporting, pos- 
sessing or using marijuana. Does not repeal 
existing, or limit future, legislation prohibiting 
persons under the influence of marijuana from 
engaging in conduct that endangers others 
(State of California, 1972, p. 31). 


For each county we use the percent support for 
the marijuana issue.? The higher the percent- 
age, the more liberal is a county toward the 
personal use of marijuana. 

In addition to providing a valid measure of 
public preferences, the initiative vote serves our 
research objective in two ways. First, it is an 
initiative. Members of the public both brought 
the issue and chose to express themselves on it. 
Over 90 percent of those voting in the general 
election registered their opinions on the. mari- 
juana question. Second, since the vote itself 
represents a participatory act, we can ask 
whether participation leads to government re- 
sponse by comparing the levels of policy 
agreement before and after the communication 
of preferences. 

We therefore computed a measure of judicial 
policy for each of three years—1971, 1972, and 
1973. The policy measure is the mean sentenc- 
ing severity score of all decisions involving 
possession of marijuana convictions. It is based 
on a scale first proposed by the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts and subse- 
quently employed by Cook (1973), Tiffany et 


3Support for the referendum varied from over 50 
percent in the Bay Area to less than 20 percent in 
some southern counties. 
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al. (1975), and Gibson (1976). The general 
categories of the scale are: (1) suspended 
sentence, (2) unsupervised probation, (3) fine, 
(4) supervised probation, and (5) imprison- 
ment. Since we are looking at only marijuana 
convictions, we adjusted the original scale to 
discriminate among sentences more finely.4 
Sentencing scores were computed for each 
superior court by year. For purposes of analy- 
sis, we have excluded for any given year courts 
with less than five convictions in that year.> 
The marijuana decisions, from which the 
judicial policy measure is constructed, are ideal 
to study the relationship between political 
participation and government response. For one 
thing, the state legislature has given broad 
sentencing discretion to California superior 
courts. During the period under examination, 
judges had authority in marijuana cases to 
impose prison terms of one to ten years, to 
order jail sentences, to fine offenders, or to 


4Qur adapted scale, for example, enables us to treat 
incarceration of any length as a more severe sentence 
than sentences not imposing incarceration but requir- 
ing long periods of supervised probation. The scale 
ranges from 0 to 150. Although not interval in the 
strictest sense, it is used as an interval measure here. 

In addition to calculating the sentence severity of 
those convicted of possession of marijuana, we com- 
puted the sentence severity of those charged with 
possession and convicted of the original charge or a 
lesser offense. When the latter measure was used as the 
dependent variable, the relationships were virtually 
identical to those we report. We employ the former 
measure because we lose fewer cases with it. We also 
used as a dependent variable the percentage of 
dismissals in possession cases. We did not find this 
measure to relate to public opinion in any of the three 
years. 


5 All the eliminated courts had only one judge. 
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suspend any sentence with or without proba- 
tion. For another, both the sentencing decisions 
and public opinion deal specifically and only 
with the simple possession and use of mari- 
juana. There should be no doubt that we are 
measuring a direct and well-defined policy 
linkage between the public and one set of its 
officials. 


Participation and Response 


To explore whether political participation 
has an effect on government behavior, we 
employ, initially, the simple regression model 


Sentencing _ a—B | 0) 


Severity 


for each of three years. Our hypothesis is that 
the estimated regression coefficient of the 1973 
equation (disregarding the sign) will be larger 
than those of the two earlier years, given the 
communication of policy preferences.® 

The least-squares estimates reported in Table 
1 confirm the hypothesis. While public prefer- 
ences are related to sentencing in the expected 
direction in 1973, the coefficients for the two 
earlier years are not significantly different from 
zero, as determined by the t-ratios.? A compari- 


6An underlying assumption of the regression model 
is that officials will interpret a county’s initiative vote 
relative to the returns of the other counties. This 
makes sense, since some sort of referent is needed to 
give a county initiative vote meaning. 


7Given the theoretical plausibility of a nonlinear 
relationship between opinion and sentencing policy, 
we were careful to examine for such a relationship for 
each of the three years. None was identified. Given the 
small N’s, we also confirmed the stability of the 


Table 1. The Relationship of Public Preference and Sentencing Severity, Marijuana Cases, 1971—1973 





Public 
Intercept Preference* _ 
Year (a) R R? 
1971 N = 47) 133.3 —.58 28 08 
(1.9) 
1972 N = 47) 120.1 ~32 17 03 
(1.2) 
1973 N = 45) 140.8 ~.84 44 9 
(2.4) 


Source: State of California, Statement of the Vote (1972); California Bureau of Criminal Statistics. 


*Figures in parentheses are ratios of the regression coefficients (disregarding signs) to their standard errors 
(t-ratios). Values between 2.0 and 2.3 indicate significance at the .05 level; values greater than 2.3 indicate sig- 


nificance at the .01 level. 
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son of slopes test, moreover, shows that the 
1971 and 1972 coefficients are not significantly 
different from each other, while the 1973 slope 
is significantly greater than both slopes of the 
earlier years. Differences in opinion on the 
marijuana issue lead to meaningful differences 
in judicial policy following participation of the 
electorate. 

The coefficients of determination (R2’s) 
reveal a similar pattern. Public opinion explains 
little of the variance in sentencing in the first 
two years—8 percent in 1971 and a meager 5 
percent in 1972—but, in contrast, a more 
respectable 19 percent of the variance in 1973. 
Not only is the structural relationship between 
public opinion and sentencing significantly 
greater in 1973, but the overall fit of the data 
to the regression line is better in the latter year 
as well. 

The absolute changes in sentencing provide 
the most compelling (if somewhat redundant) 
evidence that the proposition vote, as a clear 
articulation of citizen opinion, drew forth a 
response from the courts. A schema for analyz- 
ing such changes is presented in Table 2. 
Examining data from the earlier years, 1971 
and 1972, one finds that three sentencing 
situations are possible relative to opinion: 
courts are oversentencing, undersentencing, or 
sentencing consistently with opinion. If re- 
sponse did occur, the first group should become 
more lenient in its sentencing in 1973; under- 
sentencing courts should become more severe, 
and courts nearest to opinion should display 
relatively little change. 

Table 3 reports the mean change for each of 
the three categories of courts.® The differential 
movements accord fully with our expectations. 
Courts originally oversentencing become dis- 
cernibly more lenient following expression of 
public preferences on the marijuana issue, while 
those originally undersentencing increase the 
severity of their sentences. The only anomalous 





coefficients by recomputing the regressions after 
removing one data point at a time. 


8For purposes of analysis, we collapsed the nine 
cells (originally created by dividing the initiative vote 
and sentencing scores at + 1 standard deviations) 
indicated in the hypothetical example above into three 
categories. This alleviates somewhat the problem of 
small N’s. However, we did look at the patterns across 
the nine cells. As expected, there was a strong 
tendency for courts most out of line with opinion to 
display the greatest change in sentencing, whether the 
courts were originally over- or undersentencing. We 
found no evidence that the movement occurred 
predominantly among rural or urban courts. 
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Table 2. A Schema for Measuring Change 
in Court Sentencing Behavior 


Relative Sentencing Severity 


Relative Public : 

Support for Legali- 1971 or1372 
zation of Marijuana Lenient Moderate Severe 
High cC oO Q 
Medium U C O 
Low U U C 


Source: Compiled by the authors. 
Key: O = oversentencing 

U = undersentencing 

C = sentencing consistently 


finding in Table 3 is the 1972—73 change 
among courts originally sentencing consistently 
with opinion. A careful analysis of the indivi- 
dual courts within this category indicates that 
this higher-than-expected mean is attributable 
to the change in sentencing policy of two 
courts. If these courts are removed from analy- 
sis, the mean change drops to +5.6.9 

The figures in Table 3 take on more meaning 
when given substantive interpretation. They 
represent, for example, the difference between 
a probation of six months and a probation of 
three years; or the difference between a $50 
fine and no fine at all. In short, the changes in 
sentencing policy had obvious and meaningful 
impacts on the lives of individuals convicted of 
possession. 

Our initial findings give us reason to believe, 
then, that the explicit communication of pref- 
erences elicited a response from California 
superior courts. Not only did the cases increase 
policy agreement in marijuana cases increase 
significantly after the initiative vote, but also 
the courts displayed appropriate and differen- 
tial movement: those courts less in line with 
opinion in the earlier years showed greater 
absolute change in sentencing behavior and 
adjusted their decisions in the predicted direc- 
tion. 


Alternative Explanations. Supportive as the 
above findings may be, we cannot confidently 
conclude at this point that superior courts in 
fact responded to the communication of policy 


? Although we were unable to identify factors that 
directly explain their behavior, these two courts only 
barely met the minimum number of required cases for 
inclusion in the analysis. An examination of the 
remaining categories of courts assured us. that the 
other reported means were not artifacts of deviant 
cases, 
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Table 3. Change in Sentencing Policy, by Original Level of Policy Agreement* 

Originally Originally Original! 

Years Oversentencing About Correct Undementencing 
1971-73 —12.2 -1.1 +11.2 
(N=15) (N=20) (N=8) 
1972-73 —16.6 +9.3 +13.4 
(N=14) (N=25) (N=5) 


Source: State of California, Statement of the Vote (1972); California Bureau of Criminal Statistics. 


*Entries are mean changes in sentencing scores. 


preferences. If other factors caused the be- 
havior patterns and relationships just discussed, 
such a conclusion would be spurious. 

Our systemic perspective leads us first of all 
to account for the complexity of the judicial 
process. The prosecutor’s recommended sen- 
tence, negotiated guilty pleas between prose- 
cutors and criminal defense attorneys, and the 
character of the probation-parole officer’s pre- 
sentencing report, are all part of that process. 
Moreover, police can and do establish different 
enforcement policies with regard to laws such 
as those involving possession of marijuana. 
Since each of these factors can affect the final 
sentencing decision (Eisenstein and Jacob, 
1977), the question is whether public opinion 
(specifically in 1973) has an effect independent 
of them. 

Although we do not have in-depth informa- 
tion regarding these matters, we are able to add 
three variables to the original bivariate regress- 
ion model that might alter our original conclu- 
sion. The more complete model is 


Sentencing _ 
Severity ~*~ BP + BaC + B3G + 


BaD + € (2) 
where P is the public’s policy preference, C the 
percentage change in the number of marijuana 
convictions between the sentencing year and 
the year before, G the percentage of guilty plea 
convictions, and D the percentage of those 
originally charged with offenses legally more 
serious than possession. We assume that C is a 
reasonable surrogate for prosecutorial or law- 
enforcement policies. A marked increase in 
marijuana convictions, for example, would 
more than likely result from a combined 
decision on the part of police and prosecutors 
to crack down on violators. G is used as an 
indirect indicator of the role of prosecutors in 
processing marijuana cases. Similarly, we in- 
clude D in recognition of the fact that down- 
grading original charges through negotiation 


may be more common in some courts than 
others. Patterns of negotiation between prose- 
cutors and defense attorneys, in turn, may 
condition final sentencing decisions. 

Addition of the wnree variables to our 
original regression model leads to the equations 
reported in Table 4. The estimates reveal that 
none of the new variables has a significant 
effect on sentencing policy in any of the three 
years. In every instance the coefficient is 
smaller or only little larger than its standard 
error. More important here, our original conclu- 
sion about the relationship between opinion 
and sentencing policy remains intact. Opinion is 
significantly related to court decisions in 1973 
but not in the two prior years. 

An additional potential confounding factor 
is a change in sentencing policy in ail drug- 
related cases. A growing recognition of drug 
trafficking resulting from the activity surround- 
ing the initiative issue itself, for instance, might 
have led judges or prosecutors in some counties 
to take tougher stands across the whole range 
of drug cases. To consider this possibility, we 
constructed by court and year a mean standard- 
ized sentencing score based on four categories 
of drug convictions other than those related to 
marijuana.t! When these scores are tested 


10fn light of recent research on sentencing (Hagan, 
1974), we also controlled for the percentages who (1) 
were nonwhite, (2) were represented by private 
counsel, and (3) had major prior criminal records. 
Since problems of high multicollinearity were identi- 
fied by an “RŽ delete” test (Kmenta, 1971, pp. 
389-90), we regressed the sentencing scores on 
combinations of two independent variables. The orig- 
inal conclusion remains intact: public opinion has an 
independent effect on sentencing in 1973 but not in 
the two previous years. In an effort to avoid ecological 
fallacy problems, we also considered the impact of all 
variables on individual sentencing scores. Again, the 
substantive conclusion does not change. 

1lThe raw sentencing scores of the four drug 


offenses were converted into standardized scores. A 
mean of the standardized scores was calculated for 
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Table 4. Regressions of Sentencing Severity on Public Preference 
and Selected Indicators of Presentencing Behavior, 1971—1973 
Percent Change Percent 
Public in Marijuana Guilty Plea Percent 
Intercept Preference Convictions Convictions Downgraded 
Year @) By) 2? @3) 4) R2 
1971 (N=47) 128.0 —Al b 17 18 .02 
(1.5)° (0.5) (1.4) 
1972 (N=45) 100.5 —.34 07 14 .20 .02 
(1.2) (1.1) (0.4) (1.5) 
1973 (N=44) 95.1 —.93 01 48 .07 16 
(3.0) (0.2) (1.4) (0.6) 


Source: State of California, Statement of the Vote (1972); California Bureau of Criminal Statistics. 


4Variable entered in logarithmic form. 


Not included in equation because of resulting reduction in cases. 
“Figures in parentheses are ratios of the regression coefficients (disregarding signs) to their standard errors. 


against our opinion measure, we find no evi- 
dence of change in the opinion-policy relation- 
ship. In fact, a low relationship in 1971 (R? = 
.09) becomes nearly nonexistent in 1973 (R2 = 
.02).!2 Our original findings do not appear to 
be the product of a general policy change in all 
drug cases. 

Yet another alternative explanation is that 
the identified change in sentencing was brought 
about by new judges coming to the bench. 
Major shifts in personnel would at least raise 
the possibility that the higher level of policy 
agreement in 1973 reflects little more than the 
addition of new judges whose own attitudes 
were similar to those of the general public from 
which they were selected. In this instance, the 
improved relationship between opinion and 
sentencing policy would be a product of re- 
cruitment patterns rather than actual response. 

The California Administrative Office of the 
Courts keeps the most complete information on 
personnel matters. Although the office’s de- 
tailed records do not cover the entire three-year 
period, they do encompass the months of most 


concern to us.!3 These records indicate that 
eight vacancies resulting from death were filled 
in 1973. Ten other judges were appointed 


each superior court having five or more cases in at 
least two of the four drug offense categories. Gibson 
(1976) has employed a similar measure. 

12The 1972 R? is .01. 

13The California Administrative Office of the 
Courts does not publish its in-depth information on 
personnel matters. All figures cited here were made 


available in a personal communication with the office 
(March 7, 1979). 


during the year, bringing to 18 the total 
number of new judges added to the bench. Not 
only is this change in personnel (4 percent) 
minimal, but equally important, the new ap- 
pointments were made predominantly in the 
large urban courts comprised of relatively large 
numbers of judges. Not one of the appoint- 
ments was made to a superior court consisting 
of only one judge (at least this was true of 
those courts included in our analysis), where 
the potential impact of a new appointment on 
overall court sentencing is greatest. In addition, 
the changes in the sentencing of courts that 
underwent replacement of judges are not great- 
er, on the whole, than those of courts that did 
not undergo replacement. Nor are the changes 
concentrated more heavily in the former courts. 

Since the preceding discussion emphasizes 
that the number of judges remained quite 
constant during 1973, as it did throughout the 
entire period, we must consider finally the 
possibility that caseloads increased substantially 
during 1973. In particular, caseloads may have 
increased in the urban courts, which tend to 
serve publics that are relatively lenient toward 
marijuana use. Higher caseloads could increase 
the bargaining out of minor offenses such as 
possession of marijuana (but see Feeley, 1975), 
leading to a spurious relationship between 
sentencing and opinion. We find that caseloads 
remained strikingly constant throughout the 
three-year period. Total cases filed per judge- 
ship for the fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973 
are 1191, 1109, and 1116, respectively (Tudi- 
cial Council of California, 1975, p. 83). Fluctu- 
ations across the individual courts, moreover, 
are small and apparently random. There is no 
compelling evidence that caseloads consistently 
became greater in urban courts. 
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The Aggregation ‘Problem.’ While the data 
indicate that superior courts responded to the 
clear expression of public preferences, a crucial 
question must yet be posed: to what extent do 
the aggregated mean sentencing scores reflect 
sentencing within courts? The systemic perspec- 
tive adopted in this article led us to aggregate 
individual sentencing decisions; but the variabil- 
ity of the mean sentencing scores must be small 
if our findings are to be valid. Otherwise it 
could be argued that the mean is simply a 
product of a wide range of decisions that have 
no common feature except an arithmetic one. 
This concern can be addressed in terms of 
the coefficient of variation, the standard devia- 
tion divided by the mean. A value of 1.0 
indicates that the standard deviation is as large 
as the mean; confidence that no aggregation 
problem exists increases as the value moves 
toward zero. Coefficients substantially less than 
1.0, in other words, are what we hope to find. 
Table 5 reports the mean coefficient of 
variation by year. The coefficients are both 
small and strikingly consistent across all three 
years. And the small standard deviations of the 
mean coefficients themselves indicate that the 
coefficients vary only slightly across courts in a 
given year. Our findings do not appear to be 
statistical artifacts of data aggregation. 


Table 5. Mean Coefficient of Variability by Year 


Standard 

Deviation 

Mean of Mean 

Year Coefficient Coefficient 
1971 40 18 
1972 40 AS 
1973 38 20 


Source: State of California, Statement of the Vote 
(1972); California Bureau of Criminal Statistics. 


The Absence of Electoral Accountability: 
A Speculation 


To consider more fully the implications of 
the preceding analysis for democratic gov- 
ernance, we now speculate about one final bit 
of evidence, namely, that the communication 
of citizen preferences appears to have elicited 
government response in the absence of any 
meaningful electoral accountability of public 
officials. Consider, first of all, the situation of 
California superior court judges. These judges 
have been expressly removed from the vagaries 
of the electoral process through the institution 
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of staggered six-year terms. Not only are they 
chosen in technically nonpartisan elections, but 
also significant numbers in fact obtain their 
positions through gubernatorial appointment 
tather than election. Between 1941 and 1959, 
for example, 97 percent of the superior court 
judges in Los Angeles County serving for the 
first time were gubernatorial appointees (Cook, 
1967, p. 48). Most significant, sitting judges 
rarely face “reelection” opposition. In 1972, 
one of the years included in this study, only 4 
of 149 elected judgeships were contested (State 
of California, 1972, pp. 33—34). Although our 
data do not allow us to say unequivocally that 
these judges did not anticipate the possibility of 
electoral opposition, the likelihood of being 
challenged was remote at best. And since very 
few judges even faced opposition in 1972, the 
changes in sentencing policy clearly were not 
products of tough challenges in that year’s 
general election.14 

Although district attorneys are more im- 
mediately accountable to the people than su- 
perior court judges, highly publicized and com- 
petitive campaigns occur only occasionally. For 
many district attorneys, early decisions not to 
seek reelection eliminate electoral accountabili- 
ty completely (see Prewitt, 1970). Moreover, 
cases such as those involving possession of 
marijuana often are handled by assistant prose- 
cutors functioning as members of large prose- 
cutorial staffs. In 1972, for example, the Los 
Angeles district attorney had more than 400 
assistants (Greenwood et al., 1973, p. 7). Large 
prosecutorial offices effectively isolate assistant 
prosecutors from centralized supervision (Eisen- 
stein and Jacob, 1977). Finally, there is no 
evidence that prosecutors or their staffs became 
more or less severe in the pre-sentencing process 
as a result of the initiative vote.15 

If we are correct in suggesting-and the 
limitations of our data allow us only to 
suggest—that government response occurred in 


14Electoral defeat of superior court judges has 
become more commonplace in recent years. 

15To consider the possibility that the expression of 
public preferences affected prosecutors’ pre-sentencing 
behavior, which in turn conditioned sentencing, we 
tested the causal model (using the notation of Equa- 
tion [2]): 


In all three years, both links of the indirect path are 
very weak, 
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the absence of meaningful electoral accounta- 
bility, at least two implications follow. The first 
is that electoral accountability may not be, as 
sometimes is supposed, the sine qua non of 
political responsiveness. Noncoercive or volun- 
tary response may be more common than is 
generally assumed. Indeed, several other recent 
research efforts also report findings indicating 
that public officeholders are inclined to re- 
spond even in the absence of electoral coercion, 
Cook (1977, also 1979; Kritzer, 1978, 1979) 
has presented evidence, for example, that fed- 
eral district court judges responded to their 
political environments with regard to sentenc- 
ing in draft cases during the height of the 
Vietnam War. Such judges are appointed for life 
terms. Similarly, Prewitt (1970) has shown that 
Bay Area city councils compromised predomi- 
nantly of volunteers (members not seeking 
reelection) display notable predilections toward 
responsive behavior. Some 35 percent of these 
councils (as opposed to 53 percent of the 
councils comprised of very few volunteers) are 
characterized as inclined toward voting with 
perceived majority preferences. While Prewitt 
understandably interprets his data in terms of 
the electoral accountability thesis (.e., elec- 
tions do matter), his emphasis leads him to 
overlook a fundamental question: why should 
there be any tendency toward responsive be- 
havior when electoral accountability is essen- 
tially irrelevant? An answer seemingly lies with 
Key’s observation (1961, p. 538) that a fun- 
damental norm among public officials is “a 
regard for public opinion, d belief that in some 
way or another it should prevail.” i 

The second implication, closely related to 
the first, is the one we wish to stress: the 
communication to governmental actors of poli- 
cy preferences held by citizens may well be a 
central component if not the core of a respon- 
sive system of government. The popularity of 
the electoral accountability thesis has perhaps 
led researchers to overlook the role of this 
noncoercive linkage in democratic governance 
(Luttbeg, 1974, pp. 6—10). Yet it is this linkage 
that allows citizens to influence policy making 
directly. Because information can be provided 
prior to or during the deliberation of policy 
choices, the public is not limited, as it is with 
voting, to a retrospective judgment. It is both 
enlightening and revealing that Pitkin (1967, p. 
232, emphasis added) should conclude her 
thorough treatment of political representation 
by stating, “The governed must be capable of 
action and judgment, capable of initiating 
government activity, so that government can be 
conceived as responding to them.” The cardinal 
tenet of democratic theory that government 
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should respond to public opinion, in some 
measure and in most circumstances, places 
responsibility on both officeholders and citi- 
zens. Fulfillment of one obligation is predicated 
upon fulfillment of the other. 16 

But the communication of citizen prefer- 
ences to evoke desired government behavior 
does not just happen. Appropriate structures to 
facilitate communication from citizens to their 
officials must exist. To borrow once again from 
Pitkin (1967, p. 232), “There [must] be 
machinery for the expression of the wishes of 
the represented. ...” For the study reported 
here, such machinery was available—and ap- 
parently worked even in the absence of any 
meaningful accountability of public officials. 

This is not to suggest that.as long as 
opportunities exist for citizens to express them- 
selves on salient policy questions, and they avail 
themselves of such opportunities, public offi- 
cials will invariably respond. Participation that 
conveys mixed and conflicting cues about 
public policy preferences, for instance, may 
create a situation of “mandate uncertainty” for 
policy makers (Janda, 1961), and thereby 
render an “appropriate” response difficult (Ver- 
ba and Brody, 1970; Karps, 1978). A factor of 
particular theoretical importance that may con- 
dition the participation-responsiveness relation- 
ship, and which is not systematically taken into 
account in our analysis, is the nature of the 
issue. It is relatively easy for officials to 
respond to public preferences on an issue such 
as marijuana use, for whatever the distribution 
of those preferences, they do not pose a direct 
conflict with another democratic ideal, namely, 
the protection and expansion of civil rights and 
liberties. Opposing legalization of marijuana for 
personal use is not the same as opposing the 
admission of blacks into state universities or 
opposing the presence of homosexuals in public 
schools. 

Given a situation where policy makers are 
confronted with a choice of either responding 
to prevailing public attitudes or upholding civil 
rights and liberties, two equally tenable re- 
sponse patterns can be hypothesized (below), 
Pattern A is similar to that identified in this 
article: response occurs across all levels of 
expressed public support for the issue. Officials 
attempt to carry out the public will, regardless 


16In recognition of the fact that the public often 
does not hold opinions on issues, or at least does not 
convey them, Pitkin (1967) includes discretion by 
government officeholders as a component of political 
responsiveness. We are using a more restricted meaning 
of the term here. 
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of what that will may be. In contrast, pattern B 
implies differential policy behavior by govern- 
ment officeholders; the level of response varies 
with the level of support for the issue. Among 
officials representing publics who are relatively 
unsupportive of civil liberties issues, the re- 
sponse criterion is secondary to other demo- 
cratic concerns.!7 

While the two patterns represent hypotheses 
to be tested empirically, they also remind us 
that, normatively, political participation per- 
haps should not always lead to government 
response. During the past 15 years, California 
voters, reasonably representative of the nation 
as a whole in their opinions, have supported 
environmental improvement efforts, the exten- 
sion of voting rights, and bonds to aid poorly 
financed school districts. But they have also 
opposed open-housing legislation, supported 
reinstatement of the death penalty, and re- 
jected efforts to achieve racial balance in the 
public schools. Not everyone will agree with 


17The frequency of these two patterns may (and 
probably should) vary across institutions. The expecta- 
tion of responsiveness is much greater for legislators 
and executives than it is for judges. 


High 


Level of Response by Relevant Official(s) 
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our assessment that the first set of voter actions 
is more desirable than the second. But the great 
disparity in these public opinions recommends 
that we at least restate the working premise of 
this study, as expressed in our opening sen- 
tence: “Responsiveness is what democracy is 
supposed to be about~—most of the time.” Even 
a quality of government as central to demo- 
cratic thought as responsiveness must be tem- 
pered; the continuing questions are when and 
how.18 


Conclusion 


The central concern of students of demo- 
cratic politics long has been, and continues to 
be, the identification of ways by which the 
public can shape government decisions to its 
wishes. Because the voting act can be used to 
reward responsive officials and to punish errant, 


18That this statement is more than rhetoric ‘is 
supported by the fact that researchers have been 
reluctant to assess institutional performance in terms 
of responsibility. It is considerably more difficult to 
determine whether an institution (or official) is acting 
responsibly than to ascertain whether it is responsive. 


Expressed Public Support for Civil Liberties 


Source: Compiled by the authors. 


Figure 1. Alternative Response Patterns on Civil Liberties Issues 
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unresponsive officials, it is commonly seen as 
the key mechanism for maintaining a close 
relationship between government and the peo- 
ple it serves. Our analysis, while it does not 
dispute the importance of the electoral connec- 
tion to responsive government, suggests that the 
direct communication of citizen preferences to 
public officials is another—perhaps the—essen- 
tial component of the representational linkage. 

Not surprisingly, social scientists and practi- 
tioners alike have looked to changes in electoral 
laws as the panacea for unresponsive govern- 
ment. The findings reported here, although 
admittedly based on data collected in one state 
over a short period of time, suggest that more 
attention be given to institutional arrangements 
that allow and—it is to be hoped—encourage 
citizens to communicate their wishes to govern- 
ment officials. Such arrangements should facili- 
tate citizen communication that is direct, con- 
cise, and based on a large proportion of the 
electorate. Encouraging citizens’ contributions 
to a government noted for an elaborate system 
of checks and balances that works to inhibit 
responsiveness should foster a close—but not 
precariously close—relationship between the 
people and their public servants. 
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American Legislative Decision Making and the Size Principle 
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This article explains why previous empirical tests of the size principle have failed to produce 
conclusive results. Particular stress is given to seldom considered aspects of constitutional choice; 
their implications are explored by means of a simple simulation. Then I propose a test of the size 
principle and report some initial empirical findings based upon this test. 


Despite K. A. Shepsle’s observation that 
“much of the research on and criticism of the 
size principle is empirical in nature” (1974, p. 
516), empirical analysis has so far failed to 
provide firm conclusions as to its relevance to 
American legislative behavior. As Hardin has 
observed (1976, p. 1211): 


There is enormous disagreement over the em- 
pirical results. In positive theory, factual claims 
should be either true or false—not both. 

A principal reason for disagreement among 
researchers has been a general failure to propose 
what constitutes a fair test. 


Special thanks are extended to two erstwhile 
students: Douglas Buchanan for writing the program 
for the simulation discussed herein and Make Gilson 
who collected the data described in the last section of 
the paper. I would also like to acknowledge the help 
and encouragement given me in the development of 
this paper by W. T. Stanbury, Ilan Vertinsky, Aiden 
Vining, and William Zumeta. 


1Hardin also makes the point in this article that the 
complexity of the American legislative decision pro- 
cess—number of participants, diversity of their prefer- 
ences, subjective uncertainty regarding those prefer- 
ences, etc.—~makes a determinate game-theoretical so- 
lution to the vote-minimization problem either unob- 
tainable or trivial, but to say that the size principle 
cannot in this instance be derived by means of an 
axiomatic game-theoretic demonstration does not 
mean that it is false, or even that it is irrelevant to an 
understanding of the American legislative process. Of 
course, there must be some a priori justification of the 
size principle if it is to be taken seriously. In this case, 
however, a priori justification may be found in a 
somewhat more restrictive set of assumptions. In 
addition to the choice-theoretic, utility-maximizing 
assumptions of game theory, we must assume that the 
supply of support for legislative proposals is competi- 
tive. Then, given a set of legislative proposals, each 
with its proponents, the size principle may be derived 
via the method of partial equilibrium. See Koehler 
(1972 and 1975), Stigler (1971), Silberman and 
Durdan (1976), Peltzman (1976), Abrahms (1977), 
Fiorina and Noll (1978), and Thompson and Stanbury 
(1979). 


The purpose of this article is to propose a “fair 
test” of the size principle. I shall try to explain 
why it is that previous tests have failed to 
produce conclusive results; I shall then propose 
a more satisfactory test and report some initial 
empirical findings based upon this test. 


What the Size Principle Implies 


Given a competitive legislature, the size 
principle implies that the number of votes cast 
in support of a proposal is predictable. Accord- 
ing to Koehler (1972, p. 154): 


In constructing legislative coalitions, [propo- 
nents] will direct recruitment to the achieve- 
ment of minimal winning size and no more. 
This follows from the assumption that the 
addition of new members is inherently costly 
and, therefore, once the coalition is apparently 
large enough to meet the known minimum 
requirement of the decision rule, further re- 
cruitment would have a negative marginal utili- 
ty and consequently would be eschewed by 
rational actors. 


In other words, utility-maximizing assumptions 
generate the prediction that, where other things 
are equal, the number of votes cast in support 
of a proposal will be just sufficient to win and 
no more. More generally stated, the size princi- 
ple states that the number of votes cast in 
support of a proposal will be determined by the 
decision rule or rules in effect. Consequently, 
utility-maximizing assumptions also generate 
the prediction that the number of votes cast in 
support of legislative proposals will vary with 
changes in decision-making rules. Since votes 
are easily observed and counted, these predic- 
tions ought to be directly testable. In fact, they 
are not, as we shall seek to prove. However, the 
second proposition may be tested indirectly. 


Why Previous Tests of the 
Size Principle Are Inconclusive 


Previous tests of the size principle have 
sought to test the proposition that the number 
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of votes cast in support of a proposal will be no 
more than sufficient to win. In theory, a direct 
test of this proposition should be a trivial 
matter—validation or falsification should re- 
quire no more than the application of simple 
descriptive statistics and tests of significance to 
a set of easily obtainable observations. To 
falsify or support this proposition, one needs 
only to f 


(1) select an appropriate base, or null model, 
for comparison 


(2) identify the minimum voted required given 
the decision rules in effect, and 


(3) determine whether or not the distribution 
of votes observed is significantly different 
from (1) in the direction predicted by (2). 


As we have noted, counting votes is easy. 
Moreover, there is a highly satisfactory null 
model available for comparison—the case in 
which all possible voting combinations are 
equiprobable (Hardin, 1976, pp. 1211—12). 

Why then is this test not possible? The 
answer is that one cannot unambiguously speci- 
fy the minimum vote required given the deci- 
sion rules and conditions found in real legisla- 
tures. Indeed, given the decision rules that 
actually obtain in American legislatures, it is 
not possible to make unambiguous quantitative 
predictions as to either the mean or the 
variance of the expected distribution of voting 
outcomes. To show that this is the case, we 
shall briefly examine the expected conse- 
quences of utility maximization under various 
conditions and decision rules. 

Here, five kinds of rules seem relevant: 


(1) those which specify a choice rule based 
upon votes cast, i.e., uninamity, simple 
majority, etc. 


(2) those which specify the conditions under 
which (1) is satisfied, i.e., a simple majority 
of those present and voting, a simple 
majority of those eligible to vote, etc. 


(3) those which specify the number of times a 
legislative proposal may be revised and 
reconsidered 


(4) those which specify the order in which 
revisions may be considered 


(5) those which specify the number of decision 
sites and the order in which they must be 
encountered. 
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Given perfect certainty, supporters of a legisla- 
tive proposal would put forward the combina- 
tion of demands and payoffs that would maxi- 
mize their utility. This, of course, implies that 
the number of votes cast in support of a 
legislative proposal is determinate and predicta- 
ble. 

In at least two cases, the expected outcome 
would be identical to that required by the 
choice rule. Under unanimity, all proposals 
voted upon would be given unanimous support; 
decision rules under (2) through (5) would be 
moot. Under all other majorities, proposals 
voted upon at a single site would receive the 
vote required by the choice rule in effect; rules 
under (3) and (4) would be moot. 

However, we would propose that, where a 
necessary condition for the enactment of a 
legislative proposal is its approval by a majority 
vote at each of several decision sites, the 
expected outcome will be somewhat problem- 
atical. This is the case even under perfect 
certainty. As will become evident, this claim is 
particularly important to our argument. Conse- 
quently, we shail try to substantiate it. 

To begin with, the relevance of this issue to 
real-world legislative decision making should be 
evident. At both the federal and the state levels 
of government, legislation must pass through a 
complex maze of committees in each of two 
separate houses of the legislature, must be 
passed by a majority vote in both houses, and 
must be accepted by an independent executive. 

Furthermore, requiring approval of each of 
several distinct decision sites was intended by 
those who designed the American legislative 
process to constrain legislative decision making. 
Generally it is acknowledged these intentions 
have been realized. As Lindblom (1977, p. 151) 
has observed: 


Separation of powers between legislative and 
executive, for example, sets each of two groups 
as watchdog on the other; ... government is 
thus a collection of bodies all intentionally 
crippled because of their otherwise fearful 
strength. As a consequence all are to a degree 
... impotent where the citizenry asks that 
something be done. 


Perhaps, more to the point, Silberman (1978, 
pp. 16—17) concludes: 


Naturally, the more difficult the legislative 
process, the easier it is for a determined 
minority to block passage. Therefore, in the 
United States, as opposed to the parliamentary 
democracies, legislation has usually required a 
fairly broad national consensus. 


That is, requiring approval at several distinct 
decision sites is similar in effect to increasing 
the majority required for approval. At a mini- 
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mum, given a competitive, price-taking legisla- 
ture, it would raise the price that proponents of 
a proposal must offer to ensure the enactment 
of their legislation. The price offered would be 
determined by the decision site with the highest 
minimum price required to assure approval of 
the proposal. As a consequence, even under 
certainty, the actual vote at any given decision 
site may not be identical to that specified by 
the choice rule in effect. (Indeed, except for 
the case in which supply schedules are identical 
across all decision sites, it will not be at a 
majority of sites.) 

This effect is illustrated by Figure 1. Here 
price is shown on the vertical axis and is 
measured in terms of homogeneous units (e.g., 
disutility to legislative proponents). The num- 
ber of votes obtained is shown on the horizon- 
tal axis. Support supply schedules are shown as 
S4 through S4.? Each of these is assumed to be 


2Here, the set of supply schedules shown is 
assumed to represent the set with the minimum 
highest, minimum price; subject to this constraint, 
each supply schedule is, of course, assumed to 
represent the least costly combination of sacrificed 
legislation and payoffs required to obtain a given level 
of voting support. 


Price 
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identified with a given decision site, 1 through 
4, 

The minimum number of votes required for 
approval at each of the sites is indicated by an 
asterisk (*). Consequently, the highest mini- 
mum price is determined to be P,, the price 
required to obtain Vy on S4. Note, that at P4, 
V2, V3 and V4 are considerably larger than 
required to obtain approval at sites 2 through 4. 
For our purposes this is the most important 
conclusion that can be drawn from this exer- 
cise. A second conclusion is that, except where 
the supply schedules faced by all proposals are 
identical, the vote actually observed at any 
given decision site will vary from proposal to 
proposal. This is so despite the fact that it is the 
minimum vote required to insure enactment of 
the legislative proposal. 

To investigate the implications of this con- 
clusion further, we devised a very simple 
computer simulation of a decision-making 
system with multiple decision sites. This simula- 
tion was designed to reflect the relationships 
between the number and size of decision sites 
on the one hand, and support prices and 
observed voting majorities on the other. It was 
composed of n decision sites or “committees,” 
each with m “members.” The members of each 





V3 V4 Votes 


Figure 1. Supply Schedules at Four Voting Sites 
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committee were randomly drawn from a popu- 
lation of 99 “legislators.” Committees were 
approached seriatim. In order for a proposal to 
“pass out” of committee, it had to receive the 
support of a simple majority of the members. 
Members supported the proposal if the price 
offered equalled or exceeded the member’s 
supply price. If the proposal failed to obtain a 
simple majority in a committee, the offer price 
was increased and the cycle repeated until a 
simple majority was obtained. Legislators’ sup- 
ply prices were normally distributed with the 
mean supply price set equal to the initial offer 
price. Here it is reasonable to think of the 
variance of the distribution as one measure of 
consensus.3 The simulation was structured to 
permit the standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion to be varied and to allow up to 600 
iterations of any run. Here, it is reasonable to 
think of each iteration as representing a distinct 
proposal. 

In summary, the input variables for the 
simulation were: 


(1) the number of committees (n) 


(2) the number of members on each committee 


(m) 


(3) the minimum price required to insure 
acceptance of the “proposal” by the full 
“voting population” (equal to population 
mean) - 


(4) the standard deviation of the distribution, 
and 


(5) the number of iterations. 


The outputs of the simulation were distribu- 
tions of observed “majorities” and supply 
prices. Each unique set of input variables 
produced unique distributions of observed ma- 
jorities and prices. 

The key point of this exercise is that the 


3The shape of the distribution might be another. It 
should be noted here that there is reason‘ to assume 
that valid subjective estimates of probability distribu- 
tions for specific legislative proposals may be made. 
See Adrian and Press (1968), Hinkley (1972), Mat- 
thews and Stimson (1971), and Cherryholmes and 
Shapiro (1969). Furthermore, it is likely that Bayesian 
techniques might be employed to revise such a priori 
probability estimates. In this instance survey or 
quasi-survey techniques could be used to obtain the 
required a posteriori probability distributions. 
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Table 1. Sample Simulation Results 





Outcomes 
30% 


80 
% Majority 


90 100 


simulations consistently generated offer prices 
that were acceptable to large proportions of the 
99 legislators. For example, where the number 
of committees was set at 6, with memberships 
of 1,3, 7, 13, 19 and 25 respectively, the initial 
offer price was set at 50, and the standard 
deviation of the distribution was set at 5, 400 
iterations of the simulation produced the dis- 
tribution of observed majorities shown in Table 
1, 
Systematic variation of the input variables 
also indicated that where the number and size 
of committees were held constant the mean 
observed majority increased, but mean price 
decreased when the standard deviation of the 
distributilon was decreased. One might inter- 
pret this to mean that the effect of multiple 
decision sites is to increase observed majorities, 
where the degree of consensus in the legislature 
as to the merits of a proposal is high, and to 
increase the size of the payoff required to 
secure its enactment when consensus is low. 
Finally, when the standard deviation of the 
distribution was held constant, both the ob- 
served mean majority and observed mean price 
increased (at a decreasing rate) with an increase 
in the number of committees and decreased as 
committee size was increased. 
Under certainty, it would be unnecessary to 
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cycle the proposal through various decision 
sites until the minimum price needed to achieve 
enactment of the proposal was reached. Pro- 
ponents of a policy would know the minimum 
price required. Consequently, all proposals 
would be winners and, given the conditions 
assumed in the above simulation, the prices and 
majorities produced by the simulation would, 
in fact, occur. Again, rules under (2) through 
(4), above, are moot. 


This is a determinate outcome. Furthermore, 
the mean and the distribution of expected 
majorities are predictable. However, accurate 
prediction requires prior specification of: 


(1) the number of decision sites 


(2) the number of participants at each decision 
site, and 


(3) the standard deviation of the legislative 
supply function. 


Only the last of these presents problems and, if 
we can assume certainty on the part of the 
participants in the decision-making process, we 
can assume certainty on the part of the analyst. 

The problem here is that certainty is a 
wholly unrealistic assumption. Of course, if 
there were no costs associated with delay, one 
might imagine a system in which proposals were 
recycled at successively higher prices until 
approval were given, as in the simulation, in 
which case, the size principle would be binding 
only on the final, successful vote. Therefore, so 
long as the analyst attended only to winning 
votes, the size principle could be directly 
tested. 

But delay is costly (Buchanan and Tullock, 
1962, pp. 63—91; Breton, 1974). For this 
reason legislatures establish rules governing the 
number of times a proposal can be redefined 
and reconsidered and the order in which rede- 
finitions are considered. This means that both 
the proponents of a proposal and legislators 
must face considerable uncertainty. Further- 
more, owing to the absence of readily under- 
standable measures of price and quantity, it is 
not possible to assume a Walrasion process of 
tdtonnement that would produce a perfect 
equilibrium despite such uncertainty. Under 
uncertainty, 


each action that may be chosen is identified 
with a distribution of potential outcomes, not 
with a unique outcome. Implicit in uncertainty 
is the consequence that these distributions of 
potential outcomes are overlapping. It is worth 
emphasis that each possible action has a distri- 
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bution of potential outcomes, only one of 
which will materialize if the action is taken, and 
that one outcome cannot be foreseen. Essential- 
ly, the task is converted into ... selecting an 
action whose potential outcomes distribution is 
preferable; ... there is no such thing as a 
ora distribution (Alchian, 1950, p. 
15). 


That is to say, one can talk about minimizing 
the vote required to win, subject to a given 
probability of winning, or of maximizing the 
probability of winning, at a given price, but one 
cannot simultaneously minimize the vote re- 
quired to win and maximize the probability of 
winning. 

This point may be illustrated by the simula- 
tion described above. If each iteration of the 
simulation is taken to be an alternative refor- 
mulation of a single proposal, given a known 
minimum price and degree of consensus, the 
simulation tells us that the probability that any 
given combination of possible winning com- 
binations of sacrificed legislation and payoffs is 
the minimum winning combination is less than 
2 percent. Alternatively, we might say that for 
a given combination of sacrificed legislation and 
payoffs, the probability that it is a winning 
combination is equal to or less than some 
specified percent. In the example shown above, 
a price of “51” would have less than 2 percent 
chance of success. (See, however, footnote 3.) 

The conclusion that where foresight is uncer- 
tain vote minimization is meaningless does not 
imply that reasonable probabilistic predictions 
of voting distributions are impossible. In order 
to make such a prediction it would be necessary 
to know: 


(1) The number of decision sites at which 
approval must be given. This information 
should be relatively unambiguous. 


(2) The number of votes required at each 
decision site to secure approval of the 
proposal. This also should be unambiguous 
where the choice rule specifies a number, 
more ambiguous where number depends 
upon the number of participants present 
and voting. 


(3) The standard deviation of the supply sched- 
ules. It is reasonable to assume some 
knowledge of the degree of consensus in 
the legislature on certain issues; this knowl- 
edge can be increased by survey techniques. 
Furthermore, there is no reason to assume 
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that in real legislatures, committee assign- 

ments are random.* 
(4) The risk preferences of proponents of the 
policies considered. Here unfortunately a 
number of equally plausible assumptions 
may be made, e.g., that the consequences 
of winning and losing are asymmetrical, 
perhaps, because payoffs have to be made 
regardless of the outcome. In that case, 
proponents would err on the side of cau- 
tion. Alternatively, it might be noted that 
cognitive theorists tell us that people tend 
to treat uncertain outcomes as if they were 
certain (Fischhoff, Slovik and Lichtenstein, 
1976; Fishburn, 1973; Kogan and Wallich, 
1964). In that case, pessimists would err on 
the side of caution; optimists on the side of 
imprudence.5 


To this list should perhaps be added the degree 
of monopoly power exercised by participants. 
For example, power to set rules as to the order 
in which proposals are considered, etc., might 
be interpreted as a unit veto. This factor should 
also be accounted for in making predictions of 
expected vote distributions. 

However, it is not possible that a direct test 
of the size principle based upon such a predic- 
tion would be conclusive. We could be no more 
sure of the test than of the product of the 
certainty of our knowledge of 1 through 4. 
Since we cannot be certain of this knowledge, 
direct tests of applications of the size principle 
to American legislative decision making must 
necessarily be inconclusive. 


4Most legislators receive the committee assignments 
they request and their requests are correlated with the 
interests of their constituents. See Rohde and Shepsle 
(1973), Shepsle (1975), and Cohen (1974). 


Sif people ignore uncertainty and are pessimistic 
(i.e., they assume the worst will happen), they will 
behave as if they were minimizing their maximum 
possible loss (mini-max regret). If they are optimistic, 
they will behave as if they were maximizing their 
maximum possible gain (maxi-max). Either decision 
rule has been shown to be consistent with observed 
political behavior. See Ferejohn and Fiorina (1974 and 
1975). Unfortunately, one cannot simply assume 
optimistic or pessimistic expectations; Samuel Bodily, 
for example, has shown (1978) that for one class of 
“risky” decisions about 50 percent of the population 
are consistently optimistic in their expectations, 25 
percent are consistently pessimistic, and 25 percent 
are consistently neutral. 
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An Alternative Test of the 
Size Principle 


Owing to the complexity of the relationships 
influencing roll-call voting behavior, I have 
argued that a direct test of the size principle 
cannot be conclusive. However, social scientists 
have long recognized the utility of the method 
of partial equilibrium as a means of decomposi- 
tion of complex systemic relationships. Its 
utility rests on the fact that 


in cases where the equilibrium values of our 
variables can be regarded as solutions to an 
extremum ... problem, it is often quite possi- 
ble regardless of the number of variables in- 
volved to determine unambiguously the qualita- 
tive behavior of our solutions in respect to 
changes of parameters (Samuelson, 1947, p. 
21). 


Since the size principle is clearly based upon an 
extremum formulation, it is reasonable to think 
that an alternative test might be obtained via 
the method of partial equilibrium. 

Indeed, this is the approach that Koehler 
took in his test of the size principle, albeit 
informally. Koehler (1972, p. 155) hypothe- 
sized that “changes in party agreement would 
not produce changes in the corresponding 
voting agreement which instead will remain 
fixed and minimal.” That is, he hypothesized 
that 


OV 
mee = 0 
ðP 
R=r (1) 
U=u° 
where 


V = size of the majority cast on roll-call vote 

P = party majority 

R = decision rules 

U = uncertainty as to support supply sched- 
ules, 


This hypothesis may clearly be derived from a 
formal statement of the size principle. Further- 
more, since it is reasonable to assume that U is 
random over time and not correlated with P, 
and since it is known that R has remained 
stable over time, time series analysis of congres- 
sional roll-call votes should provide a satisfac- 
tory empirical test of Koehler’s prediction. 
Basing his conclusion upon an analysis of 11 


time periods, Koehler demonstrated that a is 
not #0. oP 
This outcome is clearly consistent with what 
the size principle would lead us to expect. 
Nevertheless, while a contrary result would 
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have cast strong doubt on the size principle, 
Koehler’s findings do not provide positive 
evidence of its validity. As Hardin (1976, p. 
1212) quite correctly has noted: “What [Koeh- 
ler] actually demonstrates is that the average 
size of winning coalitions on contested roll-call 
votes does not correlate very well with the size 
of the dominant party’s majority.” 

To test the size principle proper, we should 
want to determine whether or not a change in a 
key parameter results in a predicted change in 
the solution value. In this case, we should ask 
whether or not decision rule changes produce 
expected changes in observed majorities. For 
example, it follows from the size principle that 


ov >0 


R=P (2) 


where 


M = the required majority 
R = other decision rules. 


‘Furthermore, it follows from the utility maxi- 
mization assumptions that underlie the size 
principle that if M is increased, proponents of a 
policy will wish to reduce U; hence: 


or 
— >0. 
aM 
4 R=re (3) 
; OV 
Unfortunately, evidence that aM > 0 would not 


be very persuasive evidence of the size princi- 
ple. Confirmation of a counter-intuitive predic- 
tion provides for stronger support than does a 
demonstration of the obvious. Common sense 
leads us to expect that observed majorities will 
increase if the required majority is increased. 


Demonstration that Ey <0 would appear to 


constitute a far stronger proof of the size 
principle, since it is not at all clear that this is 
what common sense would lead us to expect. 


Regrettably, A > 0 may be subjected to an 
2 


empirical test, but 7—7 i 
Pp aM < 0 cannot. Here, the 


problem is the lack of appropriate data. To test 
the first of the propositions, we need only to 
identify a change in M. For example, Califor- 
nia’s Proposition 13 requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass state tax bills, whereas before, 
simple majority vote in each house of the 
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California legislature was sufficient. After a few 
years, time-series analysis will tell us whether or 
not this change results in an increase in ob- 
served majorities on tax bills. But a similar test 
of the second proposition is not possible. 
Additional parameter value data are needed and 
they are not available. Unfortunately, required 
majorities are not systematically varied for the 
convenience of political scientists. Cross- 
sectional analysis might provide the needed 
variation in parameter values, but unless other 
systematic variations in parameter values are 
held constant, the resulting coefficient esti- 
mates likely will be biased. Data gathered from 
within a single legislature would certainly be 
unsatisfactory, owing to the fact that required 
majorities are covariant with types of legisla- 
tion. Cross-jurisdictional data might prove satis- 
factory, but it seems likely that the results of 
such a test might be confounded by variations 
in the size of legislatures, sophistication of 
policy advocates (which could be correlated 
with the size of the state), and so forth.® 

Similar problems are encountered when 
other decision rules are considered directly. 
This does not mean, however, that a satisfac- 
tory test of the size principle is infeasible. I 
argue that it is not necessary to address changes 
in decision rules directly. I have claimed that an 
increase in the number of decision sites is 
equivalent to an increase in the size of the 
majority required. The test I propose is based 
upon the assertion that prior approval at 
alternative decision sites is the equivalent of a 
reduction in the number of decision sites. That 
is, if the number of decision sites determines 
the price that must be paid to ensure enactment 
of a policy proposal and, therefore, determines 
the size of the observed majority, we would 
expect that prior approval at other decision 
sites would have the effect of reducing the price 
offered by proponents of a policy and, there- 
fore, of reducing the size of the majority 
observed in a roll-call vote. For example, 
legislation initiated by the executive should 
produce smaller majorities than legislation initi- 
ated in a substantive committee of a particular 
house of a legislature, since executive approval 
is assured. The same logic should apply to votes 
on actions which do not require the concur- 
rence of the other house or to situations where 
the other house has already passed the legisla- 
tion.” Hence, it is proposed that 


6See, however, Koehler (1975). 


TSee Strom and Rundquist (1977); see also DiPal- 
ma (1976). 
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av <0 
0A 
R=r° (4) 
U=u° 
where 


A = prior approval of the executive. 
A Test of this Proposition 


To test this proposition, it was first neces- 
sary to hold constant the type of legislation. 
This was accomplished by focusing upon a, set 
of spending bills (authorizing legislation) en- 
acted in California during August and Septem- 
ber of the second half of the 1974—1975 
legislative session. Legislative proposals which 
failed on any of the following criteria were 
excluded from the sample: 


(1) the proposal had to be contested, trailer 
and supplementary legislation was excluded 
from considerations; 


(2) the proposed expenditure had to exceed $1 
million; 


(3) the governor had to take a position on the 
proposal prior to first reading before As- 
sembly Ways and Means Committee. 


Twenty-seven enacted proposals met these 
three criteria. 

The next step was to determine whether or 
not one could reject with any degree of 
confidence the hypothesis of no difference in V 
between proposals supported and opposed by 
the governor. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that the predicted direction of the change, i.e., 
prior approval produces a decrease in the size of 
the observed majority, appears somewhat coun- 
ter-intuitive. One might suppose that the sup- 
port of a popular Democratic governor would 
increase the majority given a proposal by an 
overwhelmingly Democratic legislature. 

The statistical test used was quite simple. I 
combined the observed roll-call vote in each of 
the two houses and executive position data in a 
single regression according to the following 
model: 


¥j= G+ BX; 


where 


Y; = the observed majority on proposal i; 
X; = the position of the governor (0 if op- 
posed, 1 if supported) on proposal i. 
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If it is assumed that the error terms for 
different observations are normally distributed 
and uncorrelated, one can formulate an F test 
to tell us whether the coefficient (8) of the 
independent variable is different from zero. 
This test was performed on both sets of data. 
The parameters were estimated using ordinary 
least squares. The resulting estimated equation 
for the Assembly data is: 


Y; = 66.5 — 3.87X; 
r? = 27 
Fy 26 = 3.97, sig. > 90. 


The resulting estimated equation for the Senate 
data is: 


Y; = 29.54 — 2.04%; 
r? = 12 
Fi 26 = 4.49, sig. > .95. 


That is, we can be 90 percent certain the 6 # 0. 
Note also that 6 has the predicted sign. 


Despite the fact that the average observed 
majority greatly exceeds the minimum required 
vote in both houses (41 in the Assembly and 21 
in the Senate), I suggest that these results 
provide positive support for the size principle. 
Of course, the data used in this test may be 
somehow biased or I may have simply selected 
an idiosyncratic sample. Strong positive support 
of the size principle must await further empiri- 
cal confirmation of these results. However, 
testing the size principle is not the primary 
purpose of this article. My primary purpose 
was/is the design of a “‘fair test” of this notion. 
It is my belief that I have achieved this purpose. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ON ARTICLES 


Comment on the Holmes and Nichols Exchange 
(Vol. 73, March, 1979, pp. 113-38) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to comment on the dialogue in 
the March 1979 Review between Stephen Tay- 
lor Holmes’ “Aristippus in and out of Athens” 
and James H. Nichols’ reply, “On the Proper 
Use of Ancient Political Philosophy.” 

Holmes argues in his article that the Greek 
ideal of polis, as both society and government, 
is one of an undifferentiated political whole 
made of various parts Of society, and that such 
a political ideal no longer applies, and should 
not be applied, to the modern state, in which 
life is differentiated into spheres of competing 
concerns: church versus state, bourgeois capital- 
ism versus government. Holmes then argues 
that, a dichotomized society being the case, any 
application of Greek “holism” to the modern 
state will result in something anachronistic, 
retrogressive and, it is clearly implied, morally 
undesirable. Further, he posits, this is exactly 
the error of totalitarian states and hence, in his 
view, Marxist and neo-Marxist thought. 

“Though Nichols responds to some of these 
points, when answering the totalitarian issue, he 
restricts himself to saying that totalitarian 
governments are not guilty of anachronistic 
Aristotelianism because they in fact violate its 
premises, and Marxism, too, rejects the sober 
moderation and political ends of Aristotle’s 
teaching. 

What Holmes fails to manifest, and Nichols 
fails to answer directly, is the charge that 
Marxism or neo-Marxism is synonymous with 
totalitarianism. It is obviously not, and yet 
wording in both articles in various places 
suggests that it is. Surely no one as seemingly 
astute as Holmes or Nichols could believe that 
Marxism must inevitably trace the path of 
Stalinism, that “hope for a radically different 
future’ must necessarily “justify brutal and 
murderous means” (Nichols, p. 130), Yet both 
writers are explicit in their bias toward these 
conclusions. It is enough to suspect that either 
ignorance of Western-socialist, neo-Marxist vol- 
umes or capitalist ideological myopia is at work 
here. In either event, it is unsettling to think 
that these two scholars were incapable of even 
imagining a distinction between Marxism and 
coercive government. (For readers with similar 
tunnel-vision, this distinction has been recog- 


nized by individuals as diverse as Ralph Mili- 
band, Charles Bettelheim, Michael Harrington, 
Michael Best, William Connolly, Leon Baradat, 
Roy Medvedev, Santiago Carillo, Franz Marek, 
Giorgio Napolitano, Jean Ellenstein.) 

A second point to affirm is a consideration 
Nichols makes and, in my reading, Holmes does 
not substantively refute. This is the fact that 
even the most “differentiated,” most modern 
states are componentially integrated and in that 
sense holistic. The modern state is, indeed, a 
“whole encapsulating its subordinate parts,” 
and “a command center which orders society 
and makes it cohere” (Holmes, p. 135). The 
notion that it is only fascist or “communist” 
governments which are totalitarian is the truly 
anachronistic idea in Holmes’ essay—not the 
Greek model. Nichols defends the “holism or 
totality” of state culture when he argues, 
“Apolitical thinking in contemporary liberal 
society suffers from the same defect of super- 
ficiality; it fails to recognize the ultimate 
dependency of individual freedoms (and of the 
quasi-autonomy of social interaction contexts) 
on the political regime of liberal democracy” 
(Nichols, p. 132). 

It is a fallacy for Holmes to reason that 
because some parts of the modern state may be 
differentiated they are not also coercively 
coordinated and manipulated. The distinction 
between capitalist power and law is viewed by 
many as illusory. Though religious values and 
forces may be divided from legal rights and 
legislative bodies/parties, the rupture is more 
theoretical than empirical. Too, where, in theo- 
ry, religious virtue may seem a struggling 
underdog to material pragmatism, it is only 
because the modern state has in many respects 
succeeded in transforming secularism and em- 
piricism into a holistic civic culture of its own, 
with priority over, and eliminating the need for, 
a religious alternative. Psychologists and soci- 
ologists have long documented the manipulative 
socialization that occurs in schools, fraternal 
organizations, clubs, workplaces, and through 
intra-class relationships, and the media. These 
factors indicate the modern state is far more 
holistic and undifferentiated and, in that sense, 
totalitarian, than it might pretend. (Recall 
discussions of economic/social/political holism 
in the works of, for example, C. Wright Mills, 
G. William Domhoff, Herbert Marcuse, Louis 
Althusser, Paul Sweezy, Michael Parenti, Ira 
Katznelson and Mark Kesselman, G. David 
Garson.) 

To answer Holmes directly, there is very 
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little which is “beyond politics.” To assume 
there are many areas where democratic govern- 
ment does not need to be is to assume that 
those areas do not affect us unless we choose 
them to. This is laissez-faire nonsense. If one of 
the normative functions of politics is to pursue 
and guarantee justice, then politics must often 
define as its territory those public concerns 
controlled privately. 

Democratic neo-Marxists may believe poli- 
tics, economics, religion, and socialization are 
ali holistically and undifferentially related in 
any society, and they may believe that there is 
a more just economic solution than capitalism 
available, requiring comprehensive political 
planning. But that prospect is not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, a more totalitarian 
solution than the modern Western states have 
already found. 


ROBIN GASS 
Chaffey Community College 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Ideologies, of course, may bolster political 
regimes, but they cannot be “synonymous” 
with them. As Marx said in the 78th Brumaire, 
the rhetoric of classical republicanism lent an 
aura of legitimacy to the activities of the 
Committee of Public Safety, but it was only 
one factor among many. In my original article, 
I had very little to say about Marxism. Nothing 
I did say, moreover, implied the fashionable 
Parisian insight that “Marxism must inevitably 
trace the path of Stalinism.” In fact, the most I 
would want to claim is that Marxism—like 
various extreme right-wing ideologies—has his- 
torically had a high potential for being (mis)- 
used to legitimate non-democratic regimes, 
Several of the illustrious souls Robin Gass 
parades before us have written something simi- 
lar. 

But Gass is not simply wrong about the 
implications of my article. Because of her lack 
of clarity about the connotations of the old 
organicist metaphor, she cannot even present 
her own position in a coherent way. For 
example, it is conceptually absurd (leaving aside 
the empirical issue) to say both that there is no 
distinction between capitalist power and law, 
and that the capitalist class coercively manipu- 
lates the law, Likewise, it is unintelligible to 
assert (without further qualification) both that 
politics should take over crucial social sectors 
now controlled by “private” enterprise, and 
that politics and the economy are already 
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“holistically and undifferentiatedly related.” 
Without presuming to unravel Gass’ numer- 
ous inconsistencies, I would like to speculate on 
their source: even though she is vaguely aware 
that a “more just” society would require more 
differentiation (for instance, between law and 
capitalist power), her conceptual pre-commit- 
ment to diffuse social “wholeness” forces her 
to deny explicitly what she implicitly affirms. 


S. T. HOLMES 
Harvard University 


ON BOOK REVIEWS 


Comment on Wertheimer’s Review 
(Vol. 73, March 1979, pp. 226—27) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his review of my Punishing Criminals, 
Alan Wertheimer suggests that I am “not aware 
of some of the difficulties in [my] argument” 
and “make some glaring errors.” He may be 
tight. His generosity, perhaps excessive, must 
have prevented him from substantiating the 
“glaring errors” I made. Instead, he charges me 
with errors I did not make. 

Quoting my “conduct prohibited by law is 
wrong” (p. 9), Wertheimer comments: “This is 
either tautologically true (if he means ... 
legally wrong) or false.” But I continued: “To 
engage in it is to commit an offense, Legal guilt 
is incurred... ,” i.e., the “tautological”? inter- 
pretation was intended in this section, which 
explicitly pointed out that acts “not intrinsical- 
ly wicked ... whatever their moral quality” 
may be offenses. However, even if my “‘wrong” 
is misread to mean “morally wrong,” it still 
does not become “false.” Unless he contends 
that conduct prohibited by law is never morally 
wrong, Wertheimer must have meant—but did 
not write—“sometimes false (and often irrele- 
vant).” 

Wertheimer quotes (p. 16), “Since we all 
benefit from even the worst social order... we 
all owe society some allegiance in exchange” 
and comments that I have not shown either the 
benefit or that it creates an obligation. I didn’t, 
because I attributed this view (which has been 
around since Socrates) to others, adding: “The 
idea loses what explanatory value it has ... 
when treated as an actual contract rather than 
an ... obligation which many people re- 
ject....” I do not believe the obligation can be 
shown, 

Wertheimer writes that I “argue that society 
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has an obligation to punish criminals because it 
has promised to do so,” and adds: “A person to 
whom a promise is made normally can cancel 
the obligation. ...” I explicitly repudiated the 
view Wertheimer attributes to me and pointed 
out that the threat to punish criminals is a 
promise not to them but to the law-abiding 
who indeed can “cancel” it. Criminals cannot. 
They receive no promise but a threat. 

Wertheimer quotes, “Utility must prevail in 
making laws, whereas the distribution of pun- 
ishments must be retributive” (p. 25), and 
charges that I do not tell “just why retributiv- 
ism would be wrong” in making laws. I didn’t 
tell because I don’t think it is. I merely explain 
why it should not prevail: “Acts are prohibited 
on pain of punishment because the prohibition 
reinforced by the threat is meant to keep 
people from doing what is prohibited,” i.e., the 
threat of punishment has a utilitarian purpose— 
which does not make a retributive purpose 
“wrong.” I did explain, however, why the 
distribution of punishments to specific persons 
(whether or not useful) must be based on their 
past crimes and not on future behavior: “No 
amount of utility then could make the incar- 
ceration of an innocent person just, nor is 
utility required for the punishment of guilty 
persons” (p. 26). I cannot here reproduce the 
argument leading to the conclusion. Wertheimer 
is entitled to ignore it, but I cannot find any 
basis for his misreading. 

Wertheimer writes, “[van den Haag] errs 
again when he argues that juveniles should be 
held responsible for their crimes because ‘the 
victim of a 15-year-old mugger is as much 
mugged as the victim of a twenty-year-old 
mugger’ ” (p. 174) without mentioning my 
next sentence: “The need for social defense or 
protection is the same.” f meant to indicate 
that the need for social defense is imperative 
enough to discontinue the immunity given 
juveniles. I may have misled Wertheimer into 
attributing the belief to me that the harm done 
suffices to make the doer responsible for it. I 
do apologize and assure Wertheimer that I am 
acquainted with the notion of mens rea. So is 
every careful reader of Punishing Criminals. 


ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 
New York Law School 
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Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Ernest van den Haag denies that Punishing 
Criminals contains the “glaring errors” I attri- 
buted to it. After reading van den Haag’s 
response and after reexamining the text, I stand 
by the claim that the argument does, in fact, 
contain several errors. The reader will have to 
determine whether or not they are “glaring.” 

Van den Haag does argue that acts which are 
prohibited by law are legal offenses, whatever 
their intrinsic moral quality. He distinguishes 
between acts which are intrinsically evil (malum 
in se) and “non-intrinsic evils” or “bad because 
prohibited” (malum prohibita) (p. 9). He claims 
that I have misread his argument in thinking 
that he means to say that prohibited acts are 
morally (as opposed to legally) wrong. If so, 
then what is the point? To say that acts which 
are prohibited by law are legal offenses is 
tautologically and trivially true. A definitional 
claim cannot establish the state’s moral right to 
punish law violators. Moreover, since the words 
“bad,” “wrong,” and “offense” normally carry 
at least some moral force, I do not think I have 
misread the argument. I believe that van den 
Haag means to argue that because the state is 
morally entitled to make laws and because 
citizens have an obligation to obey the law, acts 
which are otherwise not immoral become so by 
virtue of being prohibited. Perhaps so. But then 
van den Haag needs a moral argument which 
has not been supplied. He correctly notes that I 
should have written that his claim “conduct 
prohibited by law is wrong” is sometimes false. 
I hasten to point out, however, that if it is 
sometimes false, then it also is not true that 
“conduct prohibited by law is wrong.” 

Punishing Criminals states: “True, since we 
all benefit from even the worst social order... 
we all owe society some allegiance in exchange” 
(p. 16). According to the book, the idea which 
loses “explanatory value” is the idea of an 
implied promise or “‘contract,” particularly an 
implied promise by the criminal. But, contrary 
to the impression given by van den Haag’s 
letter, my review did not state that he held a 
“contract” or “consent” theory of obligation. I 
argued that he held a “receipt of benefits” 
theory (which I believe is quite different) and 
that on this theory he has not shown that all do 
benefit from the worst social order. More 
importantly, even if all receive some benefits, 
he has not shown that those who are system- 
atically oppressed receive benefits which are 
greater than the costs imposed on them. I find 
it surprising that van den Haag should now 
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state, “I do not believe the obligation can be 
shown.” Surely he must believe that some 
obligation can be shown, or it would seem that 
the moral legitimacy of punishment is in deep 
difficulty. 

Van den Haag also now denies that he 
believes society has an obligation to punish 
criminals in virtue of its promise to them. I am 
pleased that he no longer wishes to defend this 
view. But Punishing Criminals does: 

Debts must be paid in the first place because 

they are owed, because one has promised to 

pay them. Retribution must be paid because it 

is owed, because it has been threatened, and a 

threat is a (negative) promise. The payment of 

debts (or of retribution) fulfills an obligation 

undertaken in the past (p. 14). 


The book goes on to say: “Society has obli- 
gated itself by threatening. It owes the carrying 
out of its threats” (p. 15). Now it is true that 
van den Haag correctly argues against the view 
that the criminal exonerates himself by being 
punished, by ‘“‘paying his debt.” But the whole 
point of his discussion is to say that it is 
society’s debt (not the criminal’s debt) which is 
at issue. Indeed, he argues that society has an 
obligation to the criminal and “law-abiding 
citizens as well” (p. 16, emphasis added). Thus, 
I restate my point: society cannot create an 
obligation to punish the criminal simply by 
threatening (promising) to do so, unless it has a 
pre-existing right to make the promise. Perhaps 
it does. But van den Haag has not shown that it 
does. 

As my review suggests, van den Haag adopts 
a popular rule-utilitarian position in holding 
that “utility must prevail” at the legislative 
phase and that ‘justice must prevail in the 
judicial phase. ..” (p. 25). I suggested that he 
does not show why legislative retributivism 
would be wrong. He now says it would not be 
wrong—“‘I merely explain why it should not 
prevail.” Let me rephrase the point. Why must 
utility prevail at the legislative phase? Why 
would a thoroughgoing retributivism be false? 
Punishing Criminals contains no answers to 
these questions. Moreover, if utility is the 
proper underlying objective of punishment, one 
needs a complex argument (not mere asser- 
tions) which shows why punishment should not 
be distributed on a (sophisticated) act-utilitari- 
an basis. Assertions to the effect that ‘justice 
must prevail in the judicial phase” are not 
sufficient. The incompatibility of retributivism 
and utilitarianism cannot be so easily defused. 

Punishing Criminals states: “Children surely 
should not be held responsible for their con- 
duct to the extent adults are” (p. 173). The 
book goes on to ask: “But should we regard 
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sixteen-year-olds or even fourteen-year-olds as 
children?” (p. 173) and then points out that 
the “need for social defense or protection 
[against juveniles] is the same” (p. 174). Now 
if there are good reasons for treating children as 
less responsible than adults, the fact that the 
need for social protection from juveniles is the 
same (it may be greater) as the need for social 
protection from adults does not and cannot 
establish the appropriate degree of juvenile 
responsibility. Nowhere did I suggest that van 
den Haag is unacquainted with the notion of 
mens rea. It simply has not been adequately 
analyzed nor invoked in this context. 


ALAN WERTHEIMER 
University of Vermont 


Comment on Rosenthal’s Review 
(Vol. 73, March 1979, pp. 321—23) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In a recent review of my book, The French 
Popular Front: A Legislative Analysis, Howard 
Rosenthal raises a very important criticism that 
merits a response. He questions the statistical 
methodology that I employ in analyzing roll- 
call votes, and suggests that roll call analysts 
such as myself must “shoulder the burden of 
proof” that their techniques are appropriate to 
the underlying reality. 

The “proof”? that I have developed was 
presented in two articles, “A Reevaluation of 
Alternative Methodologies in Legislative Voting 
Analysis” and “The Definition and Measure- 
ment of Similarity among Roll-Call Votes” 
which were published in Social Science Re- 
search (1975) two years before my book 
appeared. This material was not repeated fully 
in the book because it seemed to me that a 
brief presentation of the technique and a 
greater concentration on the subject of the 
study itself was more appropriate in that case. 
Incidentally, Rosenthal will be interested to 
find that in those articles are developed: (a) the 
underlying assumptions about voting behavior, 
including a treatment of abstentions which is 
different from the assumption he made in 
criticizing me, and (b) a precise analysis of the 
relationship of Guttman scaling to principal 
components and an indication of when each is 
to be preferred. Needless to say, on this basis I 
reject the criticisms that Rosenthal makes of 
my methodology, which were based on his 
reading of one article which he admits does 
“not pertain directly to roll call-by-roll call 
analyses.” Whether one accepts my approach to 
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legislative analysis or not, I should not be 
accused of not having thought through the issue 
of technique. 


PAUL WARWICK 
Simon Fraser University 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am delighted that Paul Warwick has intro- 
duced his 1975 Social Science Research articles 
as additional evidence. These articles beautiful- 
ly illustrate the central point of my review— 
that mindless application of a statistical black 
box (e.g., factor analysis, Guttman scaling) will 
generally fail to recover the underlying be- 
havioral space of a legislature. 

Warwick (1975, pp. 363—65) establishes a 
hypothetical two-dimensional legislature where 
legislators are points and roll calls cutting lines. 
“Yeas” and “Nays” lie on opposite sides of a 
line. Those exactly on the roll cals line 
abstain. 

What do his computations show? 

(1) Principal components factor analysis can 
readily give the wrong dimensionality. Al- 
though the true dimensionality is two, Warwick 
generally finds three or four dimensions! (Simi- 
larly, unidimensional data [p. 255] needs three 
components.) The excess dimensionality im- 
mediately implies that the behavioral space is 
not recovered correctly. 

(2) Even when the dimensionality is correct, 
the space may not be recovered. For example, 
two distinct roll calls, with legislators in all four 
quadrants formed by their intersection have 
identical (to the two decimal places reported) 
factor loadings. (See roll calls 2 and 13 in the 
last columns of Table 3 [p. 370].) Also, even 
within the same “scale,” roll calls that are 
relatively distant may have more similar factor 
scores than roll calls that are relatively close. 
(Compare roll calls 11, 13, and 15 in the D2 + 
D3 columns of Table 3 [p. 370].) 

(3) If a number of roll calls have small 
angles of intersections, certainly likely in appli- 
cations to real data, Warwick acknowledges the 
inappropriateness of principal components (p. 
371) and as well, both the Q and gamma 
Guttman methods (p. 378). 

Warwick does suggest (p. 263) that the 
unwarranted dimensions of principal com- 
ponents are useful in identifying blocs of 
legislators. But, in the case of one dimension, 
blocs fall out just as readily from a simple 
scalogram, such as Table 4 (p. 255). As to 
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higher dimensions, Warwick presents no direct 
evidence that factor scores usefully cluster 
legislators as they appear in the original two- 
dimensional space. 

Finally, as to my “reading of one article,” 
that seminal piece by Richard J. Morrison was 
enough to suggest the impoverished founda- 
tions of most roll-call analyses, including War- 
wick’s. Not surprisingly, Warwick’s own compu- 
tations for roll call-by-roll call matrices confirm 
the lessons of Morrison’s analytical work on 
legislator-by-legislator arrays. If statistical tech- 
niques are not grounded in explicit models of 
political behavior, the black box is likely to be 
a garbage truck. 


HOWARD ROSENTHAL 
Carnegie-Mellon University 
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Comment on Hoole’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1509—10) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his recent review of Stuart A. Bremer’s 
Simulated Worlds (1977), Francis Hoole issues 
a number of criticisms which are pertinent not 
only to the book, but also to the enterprise 
within which the volume must be placed: 
socio-political global modeling. Most specific 
points in the review are well taken. Yet the 
thrust of Hoole’s conclusions is, if misinter- 
preted, at cross purposes with Hoole’s avowed 
support of the “goals and approach” involved 
in developing computerized models of global 
social, political, and economic relations. 

Hoole is concerned about the adequacy of 
the various verbal, mathematical, and flow-dia- 
gram expositions of the model in the volume. 
The difficulty of reconciling these presentations 
was an impediment to developing an “under- 
standing’ of the various meta-components of 
the model, including: (1) Inter-Nation Simula- 
tion (INS) theory (Guetzkow, 1963) and (2) 
the adaptive and self-monitoring decision-mak- 
ing algorithms Bremer developed, such as the 
international trade mechanism, diplomatic con- 
flict, budgetary activity, and the formulation 
and monitoring of national goals vis-a-vis stra- 
tegic military positions, domestic political sta- 
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bility, and economic growth. Bremer’s presenta- 
tions sought to highlight the substantive aspects 
of the theory without obscuring essential de- 
tails of the model or bogging down the in- 
terested reader in complicated technical materi- 
als. This was accomplished with elan and most 
limited resources. ‘ 

Hoole’s dissatisfaction reflects the likelihood 
that, in general, presentation of simulation 
materials cannot stand alone. It is necessary to 
document all phases of such projects in great 
detail at all levels, from the theoretical design 
to the computer code used to implement it. 
The verbal material and the flow diagrams 
should be combined with a listing of the 
program (as appeared in Bremer’s dissertation). 
Particularly for someone as familiar with simu- 
lation methodology as Hoole, or someone who 
wishes to utilize the program for research or 
teaching, access to the program is essential. 
Participants at the recent International Institute 
of Applied Systems Analysis’ Sixth Global 
Modeling Conference (Vienna, 1978) stressed 
the need for adequate documentation in the 
modeling field (Donella Meadows’ estimate was 
that adequate documentation required half of 
the hours and money in global modeling pro- 
jects). The substantively updated program 
(SIPER4.0) has been thoroughly documented 
in the listing with statements which tie the 
functional program statements to both a com- 
puterized cross-referenced glossary and to 
Bremer’s various written discussions of the 
model (available upon request). 

Although tracking down subsequent uses of 
scholarly material is customarily outside the 
obligations of a reviewer, one wishes Hoole had 
sought some of the additional materials avail- 
able. World 3 was similarly critiqued for omit- 
ting technical details in early publications. Yet 
the excellent documentation of the Meadows’ 
team was precisely what permitted other schol- 
ars to examine and probe their model so 
carefully (see, among others, Bremer, 1978, p. 
52). In the long run, Hoole’s objections will be 
similarly undercut by the availability of exten- 
sive documentation for SIPER4.0. 

The validity of the simulation model is tied 
to the initial development of INS. When INS 
was created, the data movement in internation- 
al relations was an infant, if not but a twinkle. 
This led Guetzkow to use prototypic variables 
(and nations) in constructing the model. Brem- 
er (1976, p. 309—15) has discussed extensively 
how using a prototypic strategy has hindered 
efforts to validate INS and SIPER. Yet in spite 
of the unresolved nature of the validity issue, 
INS-based theory and SIPER as well, by virtue 
of their prototypic constructions, have made 
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possible considerable rigorous and systematic 
scholarship in international relations. Nor 
should we forget that appreciable. scholarship 
has been devoted to validating the INS model 
on which Simulated Worlds is founded (Guetz- 
kow, 1968). 

As to the question of “deductions ... of 
interest” (Hoole, 1978, p. 1510), the simula- 
tion itself is a systematic, rigorous, and internal- 
ly consistent concatenation of a large number 
of hypotheses drawn from the scientific litera- 
ture of international relations (see Wallace, 
1977, pp. 241—42). Both INS and SIPER have 
aimed at cumulative theory construction. Such 
work has been facilitated, in part, by the use of 
prototypic variables. Much of the rigor of the 
construction has been self-consciously shaped 
by applying the mathematical and logical de- 
mands of the simulation format to the hy- 
potheses drawn from the literature. The opera- 
tion of the simulation yields a series of conse- 
quences—which are testable. With respect to 
how interesting these deductions are, I should 
note that a major concern underlying the 
operation of the model deals with the joint, 
interacting influences of political, economic, 
and strategic considerations upon the allocation 
of resources by national political entities. Basic 
research on these issues will interest scholars for 
some time to come, as they encompass the 
interrelationship of “high” and “low” politics. 

Hoole does not ask the critical question 
regarding the Bremer volume and the model it 
expounds: where does it fit in the effort to 
construct systematic and rigorous mechanisms 
with which to better “understand” global rela- 
tions? It is worth noting that the Bremer effort 
preceded the widely popularized Club of Rome 
world-modeling projects. More importantly, un- 
til recently these latter efforts have asserted the 
primacy of economic formulations in building 
models to aid global understanding of salient 
phenomena. By exclusion, they indirectly ar- 
gued for the triviality of political and strategic 
concerns. It is only in the late 1970s that global 
modelers are coming to the position advanced 
much earlier, fundamental in Bremer’s contri- 
bution: that economics is by itself an inade- 
quate framework for global modeling efforts, 
and somehow sociological, political, and stra- 
tegic variables and relationships must be sys- 
tematically and rigorously included in global 
models (Ward and Guetzkow, 1978). That is 
the significance of the Bremer work, and the 
tradition from which it emerges: it successfully 
builds an operational model of global affairs 
which explicitly incorporates the politico-eco- 
nomic-military aspects of global relations. 

Even by comparison to the more widely 
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known models, Bremer’s work fares remarkably 
well in its formulation and in its reportage. To 
be sure, it must be substantively updated—and 
work has been under way for some time. What 
is crucial, however, is that the global simula- 
tion/modeling thrust beyond the boundaries of 
economics not be lost in a barrage of criticism 
which fails to place Bremer’s achievement 
within the larger context. 

The irony is that had Simulated Worlds been 
published sooner and received the attention it 
deserves, perhaps the global modeling field 
would have been forced to confront the soci- 
ological and political vacuum of their models 
sooner. Might then the world modelers have 
incorporated crucial facets in their work at 
earlier stages, yielding quite different insights 
into our collective futures? 


MICHAEL DON WARD 
Northwestern University 
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Reply 
TO THE EDITOR: 
I accept your invitation to respond to 
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Michael D. Ward’s quarrel with my review of 
Stuart A. Bremer’s Simulated Worlds. And I 
shall reply with brevity. 

Ward and I will just have to agree to disagree 
respectfully on the contribution of Simulated 
Worlds. There is nothing in Ward’s communica- 
tion which makes me want to change anything 
in my review of Bremer’s book. I do want to 
wish Ward well in the work in which he has 
been engaged in recent years in building on 
Bremer’s model. As I noted in my review, “I 
agree with the goals and approach, but not with 
the execution of the research [reported in 
Simulated Worlds] .” 


FRANCIS W. HOOLE 
Indiana University 


Comment on Vaillancourt’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1491—92) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Pauline Vaillancourt’s review of Must Cana- 
da Fail? which appeared recently rdises serious 
questions both about the limits of fair com- 
ment in a review, and about the editorial 
responsibilities of the book review editor. 

There is, of course, much that I disagree 
with in Vaillancourt’s assessment of the book, 
most of which can be reasonably debated. My 
concern, however, is with one passage which 
reads: “Some of the articles manifest a certain 
degree of sensitivity to Quebec’s present posi- 
tion on independence and sovereignty-associa- 
tion. Others are so narrow and prejudiced as to 
border on racism.” 

This allegation is in no way substantiated in 
the review; nor does the reviewer identify 
which of the 17 authors fit into her two 
categories. As a result, every one of the 
contributors stands accused, in the eyes of your 
readers, of prejudice and racism. Those are not 
terms to be used lightly; they constitute very 
serious allegations which are deeply disturbing 
to me and my colleagues, They are, we believe, 
totally without foundation. 

They are also charges which are difficult to 
refute, since they are so general and unspeci- 
fied. It is, however, significant to note that in 
the many reviews, in both French and English 
which have appeared previously, not one re- 
viewer has made a similar statement. Indeed, 
the majority of reviewers have underlined the 
depth of understanding of a sympathy with 
political developments in Quebec in recent 
years. 

The duty of the book review editor, surely, 
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is to ensure that reviews meet minimal stan- 
dards of fair comment, and that such serious 
criticisms which inpugn the integrity of the 
authors not be allowed to appear in print unless 
fully supported. 

Since the allegation in Vaillancourt’s review 
is so erroneous, I believe that both reviewer and 
editor have seriously damaged the personal 
reputations of the authors, and that an apology 
is required. 


RICHARD SIMEON 
Queen’s University 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The authors of Must Canada Fail? are clearly 
entitled to have criticisms substantiated. My 
remarks were not trivial or inconsequential. I 
therefore regret that I did not document them 
more completely both because of the imposed 
limits of length and because I did not wish to 
embarrass particular individuals personally. But 
Richard Simeon exaggerates when he charges 
that I have impugned “the integrity” and 
damaged “the personal reputations” of all those 
who contributed to this book. On the contrary, 
because of the manner in which the “objection- 
_ able” phrases are worded, none of the contri- 
butors is accused of racism. 

Many of the articles in this book are 
sensitive and perceptive. Others are not. As a 
reviewer I have the responsibility of alerting the 
potential reader to what I consider to be 
unacceptable in some of these articles. I could 
not gloss over biased, preconceived ideas or 
partial analyses. Neither could I exonerate 
judgments based on the assumption that Eng- 
lish Canadian institutions or culture are superi- 
or to those of the Quebecois. It is of course 
possible that the remarks to which I refer were 
unintentionally offensive. Nevertheless they 
must be judged on their objective content and 
not on the basis of the authors’ motivations. I 
would like to emphasize that not all of the 
articles in the book are involved, as the follow- 
ing examples will indicate. 

The provincial” government of Quebec is 
portrayed as scheming and manipulative (p. 
59), unreasonable (p. 68), lacking “good will” 
(p. 69), naive (p. 189), “beguiling” (p. 189), 
opportunistic (p. 297), guilty of publishing 
statistics which are “perhaps inaccurate” (p. 
251) and of a problematic character (p. 257). 
These are personal opinions, not facts. 

It is indirectly implied that Quebec national- 
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ism is xenophobic (p. 129) and socialist (p. 22), 
engaging radicals, political activists and the left 
wing (p. 23). Quebec nationalism could become 
“illiberal and intolerant” at any time, we are 
told (pp. 129-30). But throughout the book 
English Canadian nationalism is viewed as quite 
understandable, a normal phenomenon. 

A distinctly paternalistic attitude permeates 
certain articles. If Quebec nationalism is intoler- 
ant, it is contended, this is a “consequence of 
economic inferiority and uncertain capacity to 
shape major social institutions” (p. 130). If 
Quebec were to achieve independence, it would 
end up weaker than it was within confederation 
(p. 242). “The best security Quebec can have is 
to remain within Canada” (p. 83). 

We are told that other Canadian provinces, 
rich in resources, would have no trouble func- 
tioning as independent countries (British Co- 
lumbia, p. 70; Alberta, pp. 82—83; the western 
provinces as a group, p. 104). But Quebec’s 
project for sovereignty-association is unfeasible 
(pp. 103, 257). Foreboding and veiled threats 
characterize some articles. There is no support 
for Quebec independence, we are told (p. 103). 
The other provinces will oppose it (p. 69). In 
some cases warnings are explicit: violence 
would be unleashed (p. 103), rapid polarization 
could result (p. 189), civil war such as that in 
Northern Ireland is possible (p. 189). Armed 
intervention (p. 205) from the United States, 
perhaps even France, is contemplated (pp. 
189—90). It will not be easy to avoid “large- 
scale violence or repression” (p. 203). Ques- 
tions and innuendo create an impression of 
impending disaster should the Quebecois people 
vote for sovereignty-association (p. 26). This 
kind of analysis lends credence to the most 
unthinkable scenarios (pp. 199—201, 219—21) 
such as the expulsion of anglophones from 
Quebec (p. 129) or a coup d’état by leftists 
replacing the democratically elected Parti Que- 
becois (p. 200). 

The plausibility of these scenarios is called 
into question by the public opinion pool data 
presented in another article in the book. While 
not willing to grant Quebec independence, 
Canadians are willing to make accommodations 
(p. 30). There is no fear for the future 
expressed by the majority of the Canadian 
population (p. 30), and certainly no support for 
the idea of forcing Quebec to stay in confedera- 
tion (pp. 32—33). One author maintains that 
English Canadians would not accept economic 
association with a sovereign Quebec (p. 297) 
but the data indicate (p. 34) that economic 
union would be approved by the majority of 
the Canadian population! 

The historical development and the prob- 
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lems of various regions in Canada are presented 
in part 2, but information: about Quebec and 
the centuries of oppression experienced by the 
Quebec people, essential for a complete under- 
standing of events in Canada today, is absent. 
On the contrary, one author suggests (p. 76) 
that Quebec has received too much from the 
rest of the provinces in the past! Another 
article outlines strategy for the federal govern- 
ment. Written in Machiavellian language, it 
makes no effort to present a balanced perspec- 
tive (pp. 177~—85). 

I believe it is clear from these examples that 
none of the articles in this book is racist. 
Whether or not those cited are “so narrow and 
prejudiced as to border on racism” must be 
decided individually by each reader. I hope that 
these examples serve, in some way, to clarify 
my own evaluation for Review readers. 


PAULINE VAILLANCOURT 
University of Quebec, Montreal 


Editor’s Note 


The APSR apologizes to the editor and 
authors of Must Canada Fail? for inattentive 
editing of the review of the book appearing in 
Vol. 72, December, 1978, pp. 1491—92. We 
refer specifically to the statement by the 
reviewer that certain articles in the book “are 
so narrow and prejudiced as to border on 
racism” (p. 1491). It should be noted that 
APSR policy does not permit rejoinders by 
authors of communications. 


Comment on Nau’s Review 
(Vol. 73, March 1979, pp. 329—30) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Henry R. Nau’s review of my Technology, 
World Politics and American Policy (1977) 
contains inaccuracies which significantly distort 
the point of view of my book. I am writing this 
letter to set the record straight, and I would 
appreciate your publishing it. 

Nau alleges that I do not understand that 
pluralism is not only a consequence of the 
political process, but also “‘a basic value ensur- 
ing individual choice and safeguarding against 
narrow and inflexible national choice.” This 
allegation is not true. 

I recognize and emphasize the value of 
pluralism in a number of places in the book. My 
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point of view is perhaps best represented by the 
following statement: “The American system of 
government is based on the separation of 
powers and concomitant pluralism, whose pur- 
pose is to safeguard freedom. The value of 
pluralism built into our system has been proved 
time and again, Watergate being only one 
important example. However, on top of the 
pluralistic characteristics of our governmental 
system, the impact of technology has over- 
pluralized Washington and the entire nation. 
Excessive pluralism in the U.S. government 
presents a serious problem inasmuch as it 
impedes the government’s ability to control the 
impact of technology and thus create condi- 
tions necessary for the enjoyment of freedom” 
(pp. 310—11). 

Nau states that, for the United States, I 
allegedly favor “a more rational method of 
decision making in which ‘the interests of 
various groups would be given due considera- 
tion...’ but ‘in the last analysis, the decision 
would be based objectively on what is good for 
the nation as a whole and not on the power, 
vociferiousness, or similar attributes of a par- 
ticular constituency.’”? Henry Nau accurately 
describes my definition of the “rational” (as 
distinguished from the “constituency” or pure- 
ly pluralistic) method of decision making, but 
its acceptance for the United States is not what 
I am in favor of. I believe there should be a 
balance between the rational and the constitu- 
ency decision making. Again, to quote from my 
book: “The task, then, is not to choose one or 
the other, but to strike the most suitable 
balance between the two for a particular period 
of history. Moreover, since each method has its 
own advantages and disadvantages, a qualitative 
distinction is appropriate: For a given balance 
the best elements of each method must receive 
emphasis” (p. 199). 

Because of excesses of pluralism in our 
society, I argued in favor of moving the balance 
in the direction of the rational method. How- 
ever, I emphasized that “this new balance need 
not, and should not, reduce the pluralistic 
nature of our system to the point that its 
ability to safeguard freedom is jeopardized. But 
it would be expected to eliminate those ex- 
cesses of pluralism, largely induced by tech- 
nological impact, that seriously impede the 
ability of the government to function effective- 
ly and to introduce desirable changes” (p. 311). 

Nau uses my argument for a U.S. national 
purpose of a high civilization (or “a virtuous, 
enlightened society”) in which all the people 
would share as a point of departure for his 
discovery of “the obvious shortcomings” of my 
book. Using the aforementioned inaccuracies to 
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support his contention, Henry Nau implies that 
my argument is authoritarian in approach. This 
is not true. As I pointed out on pp. 297 and 
312, there are indications of grass-root support 
in American society for objectives of a high 
civilization. If my analysis of the future is 
correct, in time an increasing number of consti- 
tuencies are likely to emerge in support of this 
objective. However, an effective presidential 
leadership, fully compatible with the demo- 
cratic process, would be required. 


VICTOR BASIUK 
Arlington, Virginia 


Comment on Cannizzo’s Review 
(Vol. 72, December 1978, pp. 1533—34) 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Cynthia A. Cannizzo’s review dismisses my 
Field Theory Evolving as “an affront to philo- 
sophers of science, an outrage to statisticians 
[which] will be irrelevant to nearly all interna- 
tional relations scholars and political leaders.” 
This invites response. ; 

Regarding the book’s contents, Cannizzo 
only notes (incorrectly) that it is “an attempt 
to answer past critiques and show how field 
theory has grown and changed.” The omission 
of a summary is critical, for it would reveal 
weaknesses in her subsequent technical critic- 
isms. 

Field Theory Evolving attempts to develop, 
elaborate and test a social field theory of 
international relations. The theory is that inter- 
national behavior occurs in a dynamic field 
(like a free market) of diverse force potentials 
involving national interests, expectations, per- 
ceptions, and dispositions; these forces are 
imbedded in international meanings, values and 
norms; which forces influence what behavior 
depends on the location of nations in a socio- 
cultural space-time defined by their economic, 
political, demographic, and cultural attributes, 
among others; and these forces lie along the 
distance vectors between nations in this space- 
time. That is, international differences and 
similariti&s (such as rich-poor gap, power dis- 
parity, ideological distance) explain much of 
international relations. 

In Field Theory Evolving I try to define this 
theory mathematically and subject it to critical, 
empirical tests. This raises complex theoretical 
and operational problems for which widely 
useful solutions are developed. My tests in- 
cluded numerous factor and canonical analyses, 
and varied, widely useful empirical results. 
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Indeed, the theory aside, using about a million 
pieces of data, Field Theory Evolving probably 
presents most comprehensive general empirical 
findings on national attributes, behavior, and 
their linkages. As for field theory, the book 
shows that it has face validity and internal 
consistency, and is important, operationaliz- 
able, testable, and well confirmed by the 
empirical data. 

Now, for Cannizzo’s technical points: 

1. Field Theory Evolving ignores “mathe- 
matical implications.” No specifics. A question- 
able point: chapters do explicitly derive the 
theory’s mathematical implications, including 
the component and canonical models, status 
theorems, the appropriate empirical forecasts, 
and the relationship between field and attribute 
theories. 

2. It uses “regression analysis while denying 
the regression model.” No specifics. Since Field 
Theory Evolving uses the canonical model to 
test the theory, perhaps the reviewer confuses 
canonical and regression analysis (a subcase of 
canonical analysis for one dependent variable). 

3. It confuses “statistical with substantive 
significance.” No specifics. I am sensitive to this 
distinction, which I elaborated in my Applied 
Factor Analysis (1970), and I maintained it 
throughout Field Theory Evolving. Indeed, the 
concluding chapter explicitly evaluated the 
theory’s substantive versus statistical signifi- 
cance. 

4. The theory “is fundamentally unreal- 
istic.” This is supported by four criticisms: 

4a. Operationalization. Noting that factor 
analysis operationalizes the international soci- 
ocultural space-time, the reviewer asks, “Why 
don’t the resulting factors resemble theoretical 
dimensions laid out by Wright?” (Quincy 
Wright posited an “analytic field” in his 1955 A 
Study of International Relations.) The answer 
is that my theory is not Wright’s (and his 
factors were intuitively posited), although there 
are some conceptual similarities. The reviewer 
confuses similarity in name with similarity in 
theory. 

Cannizzo also asks uncomprehendingly why 
if factor analysis is proper it delineates many 
odd combinations of variables. True, for some 
smaller factors. But the largest attribute-factors 
clearly define wealth, power, size, politics, 
stability, density, and culture—hardly odd. 
Anyway, this is operationally irrelevant: the 
question is whether factor analysis is mathe- 
matically appropriate to the theory. 

In any case, Cannizzo notes negatively that 
factor analysis is linear and offers a “quick 
glance” through the scientific journals which 
reveals: “Most of the important relationships in 
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international relations are curvilinear and multi- 
plicative.” First, she incorrectly views linearity 
as only a first-degree equation, unaware that it 
also covers the combination of terms in an 
equation. E.g., y = a + bx + cx? + dx? isa 
curvilinear equation, but a linear combination 
of terms. Now, field theory assumes a linear 
space of equations whose terms are linearly 
combined, as does factor analysis (making it 
appropriate for operationalizing this space). 
That is, field theory and factor analysis span 
many multiplicative (e.g., y =a + bx + exz) or 
curvilinear (y =a + bx + cx?) relationships. 

Second, Cannizzo’s point is irrelevant any- 
way. Linearity in Field Theory Evolving is 
theoretical, not operational. Field theory as- 
sumes linearity (in the space), and its appropri- 
ateness depends on the empirical tests. The 
book presents 51 tests on different nations, 
years and data. These show that field theory 
explains about half the bilateral behavior of, for 
example, Burma, Brazil, China, Egypt, the U.S., 
or USSR. By contrast, the reviewer submits her 
“glance” at the journals, leaving implicit her 
alternative, a priori theory of nonlinearity. 

4b. Time. Field Theory Evolving entails 
social time, which the reviewer asserts creates 
unpredictability. This claim is also a priori, and 
ignores the book’s many positive, empirical 
tests. 

Additionally, Cannizzo argues that attributes 
change more slowly than behavior. “Hence, 
attributes cannot possibly’ account for short- 
term fluctuation in national behavior.” A sur- 
prising point, given, say, the effects on foreign 
behavior of the Iranian revolution or China’s 
new leadership. Regardless, she misunderstands 
the theory and methodology. By theory be- 
havior and attributes are standardized, thus 
equating behavior and attribute variance. 

Even were variables unstandardized, how- 
ever, she would still be incorrect. Even though 
attributes change slowly, their combined linear 
effect may produce surges in behavior (e.g., 
small cycles may in combination produce high 
peaks or a flat trend). Anyway, attributes 
produce behavior only through individual per- 
ceptions, interests, and expectations: a slight 
change in attributes can, through its perception 
and relevance to interests, trigger sharp change 
in behavior. 

4c. Feedback. After then inconsistently not- 
ing “that many of the rapid, large, and/or 
discontinuous changes in attributes result from 
behavior,” Cannizzo argues that ignoring such 
feedback distorts the results. But in Field 
Theory Evolving one-way causation is a theore- 
tical assumption—an ordering framework (as are 
cause and effect in Kant’s view) for compre- 
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hending the hidden complex of international 
forces. Its appropriateness (as with linearity) 
depends on the theory’s efficacy and empirical 
confirmation, which the book shows are good. 
The reviewer provides no explication or evi- 
dence for her contrary theory. 

4d. Variables. “Predictor variables are 
another major source of distortion in field 
theory.” To wit: “the factor analysis” of 236 
variables. First, this was done in my Dimensions 
of Nations (1972), not in Field Theory Evoly- 
ing (two chapters use indicators from it). 
Second, Cannizzo mistakenly claims the analy- 
sis is on the dyadic level. Third, the book 
presents not one, but many factor analyses, 
such as of bilateral behavior for the U.S. in 
1955, 1960, 1963, and 1965, for China during 
1950—1965, and for the USSR in 1960 and 
1965. 

Cannizzo also criticizes the omission of 
system- or individual-level variables and, finally 
mentioning an actual fit to data, asks, “What 
good is a theory that can statistically account 
for 80 percent of the variance in national 
behavior when it does not specify the causal 
mechanism?” Apparently, she dislikes the theo- 
ry’s generality. Fine. She wants to know the 
intervening causal mechanisms. Also under- 
standable. But Field Theory Evolving is only 
one book. As the book points out, volumes 1 
and 2 of my Understanding Conflict and War 
(1976—) provide what she asks and could have 
been consulted, 

In total, her points 4a—4c supporting field 
theory’s alleged “unrealistic”? nature are tech- 
nically uninformed or intuitive, ignoring the 
book’s many positive, empirical results. 

Points 1—4 above constitutes the review. To 
return to the resulting condemnation: __ 

5. Field Theory Evolving “is an affront to 
philosophers of science.” The above points are 
methodological or theoretical; Cannizzo men- 
tions no philosophical blunders or even errors. 
She simply denounces the book’s character. 
Now, if developing a formal theory, deriving 
operationalizations and methods from it, at- 
tempting to falsify it empirically over 50 times, 
and assessing its elegance, richness, operationali- 
zability, importance, testability, and confirma- 
tion is an affront to philosophers of science, so 
be it. However, Field Theory Evolving is con- 
sistent with this philosophy (e.g., Popper, Na- 
gel, Hempel), which originally oriented me 
towards social science. My debt is footnoted 
throughout the book. 

6. Field Theory Evolving is “an outrage to 
statisticians.” The reviewers points concern 
approach and research design and cannot sup- 
port this destructive censure. No gross statis- 
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tical errors or flagrant mistakes are mentioned. 
I can only say that this statistician is not 
outraged. 

7. It “will be irrelevant to nearly all interna- 
tional relations scholars and political leaders.” 
Field Theory Evolving is not for political 
leaders, nor traditional scholars. It is a theore- 
tical-empirical work, to be judged as a contribu- 
tion to the science of international relations. 

To summarize, Cannizzo’s points are incor- 
rect, improper, or irrelevant. They show un- 
familiarity with the book’s contents, with 
theory and theory testing and with the relevant 
mathematics and methods. Her condemnation 
of the whole work must therefore rest on 
ignorance, 


R. J. RUMMEL 
University of Hawaii, Manoa 


Reply 


TO THE EDITOR: 


This reply to Rummel’s response is, of 
necessity, short, as was my original review of 
Field Theory Evolving. With space at a premi- 
um one can never document and substantiate 
arguments in the manner Rummel would like. I 
have only two points to make. 
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First, if my review is as irrelevant and as full 
of errors as Rummel alleges, why did he bother 
to respond? Does he not trust our colleagues to 
see through it as he did? I think he does not. 
Such a belief on my part is substantiated by the 
number of people who commented to me that 
they felt my review was sound and right on 
target. One of those people added, however, 
that he thought my review was perhaps a bit 
too harsh. That criticism I will accept. 

Second, it seems to me we need to put this 
argument in perspective. This is not a case of 
Rummel versus Cannizzo, but a part of the 
fundamental and raging debate that divides 
scholars in macro-quantitative research on con- 
flict and international relations. This debate has 
apparently “progressed” so far that emotional- 
ism and rhetoric outweigh scholarly interchange 
and that neither side can correctly understand 
the work of the other. If I misunderstood parts 
of Field Theory Evolving, Rummel also miscon- 
strued what I was saying in my review. I 
strongly advise readers of these exchanges to 
take a look at Field Theory Evolving through 
their own peculiar epistemological lenses and 
come to their own conclusions regarding the 
relevance of this book. 


CYNTHIA CANNIZZO 
Ohio State University 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Carl Beck passed away on October 24, 1979. The 
profession lost a leading scholar, the University of Pitts- 
burgh lost a dynamic and forceful director of its Center for 
International Studies, and the APSR lost a friend and 
supporting member of the Editorial Board. Carl Beck lived 
at least two lives in one. He had unbounded enthusiasm for 
the academic enterprise in all its forms. For Carl, there were 
no insuperable barriers. “Let’s do it” was, perhaps, his most 
common reaction to any proposal. He launched careers, he 
stimulated and supported research and writing, he made 
connections. What was started by Carl will not pass with his 
leaving but it will be done with less joy. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Political Theory and Methodology 


A Little White Lie: Institutional Divisions of 
Labor and Life. By Robert E. Agger. (New 
York: Elsevier North-Holland, 1978. Pp. xiv 
+193. $14.95.) 


Robert Agger’s book exemplifies a barely 
nascent tendency that may be understood as 
humanistic political science. “Humanistic” 
here, as in psychology, would indicate roughly 
a focus on human beings as autonomously 
shaping, and assigning significance to, their 
experience, through their capacity for integra- 
tive self-awareness. The “little white lie” that 
concerns Agger is the modern model of people 
as aggregates of discrete, objectivizable needs 
that are met through corresponding discrete 
institutions. He calls this model “institutional 
consciousness.” 

Agger identifies the problem in thinking that 
needs are discrete as caused by our treating 
values as equivalent to needs, and consequently 
as also discrete. However, he asserts, values are 
actually holistic “human experiences toward 
which ... people are oriented” (p. 16), so that 
conflating them with discrete needs is an error. 
He concludes that needs may be discrete after 
all, but now his key point is that values are not. 

Similarly, Agger objects to conceiving of 
“everyday life’ as separate from, and residual 
to, institutional contexts. He asserts that every- 
day life is actually the total experience of 
holistic persons, so that “despite what people 
think, all life is everyday life” (p. 96). There- 
fore what we think are discrete institutions are 
really imbedded in everyday life; “discrete 
institutions do not exist” (p. 13). 

These conclusions rest on Agger’s assertions 
that values and everyday life are “actually” 
holistic. He conceives these to be ontological 
points, but formulates them as definitions. 
Since such formulations can be refuted simply 
by stipulating other senses for the terms, 
Agger’s propositions appear only as attempts to 
“demonstrate” that discrete needs and institu- 
tions “do not exist” by making the conclusions 
definitionally true. 

The exposition is persistently weakened by 
such confusions about the relations between 
concepts and phenomena. For instance, surely 
it is the orientation to experience, and not the 
experience itself, that constitutes value. In 
particular, Agger badly wants a concept of the 
relation between ideas as theoretical and as 


constitutive of social reality; he too often 
resorts to locutions of the form, “what’s real 
today isn’t really what’s real.” 

Agger also tends to value conceptual over 
material realities. His main attack on the idea of 
discrete needs is in fact directed only against 
the specific distinction of material from mental 
needs; his implicit intent emerges as countering 
the latter’s relegation to a “higher but lesser’’ 
place in human life. Thus he praises Marx for 
understanding “‘production” to include activity 
satisfying any human need, but criticizes him 
for sometimes restricting “production” to eco- 
nomic activity. 

There is, however, a cogent intention behind 
Agger’s exposition. His implicit thesis is that 
there is a level of human experience not 
encompassed by reductionist or objectivizing 
analysis, and that we must take this level into 
account if we are to understand institutions and 
human values adequately. His argument should 
thus focus not on how institutions and values 
are defined, but on what account we give of 
them: that what we do designate as values and 
institutions are not the kinds of things that 
institutional consciousness supposes. He could 
then concentrate on showing that his alterna- 
tive accounts illuminate just those points that 
institutional consciousness mystifies. As it is, 
one remains unconvinced that conceiving insti- 
tutions and values as discrete is really the 
problem, rather than, say, conceiving them as 
suprapersonal or hierarchical, aspects which he 
treats as secondary. 

Agger’s intention therefore ultimately 
emerges as a critique of ideology, specifically of 
institutional consciousness as the ideology of 
technocratic elitism, and as a challenge to the 
corresponding practice. His analysis suffices to 
show that people in institutional settings are 
not reduced to roles, but remain “total per- 
sons” who experience the settings in terms of 
their holistic values. Institutions are thus in fact 
shaped by the purposes and actions even of 
those whom institutional consciousness defines 
as “‘passive” clients and operatives, 

Agger therefore concludes by proposing, not 
that specialization and structure be abolished, . 
but that existing roles be reconceptualized to 
provide explicitly for, and to foster, this partici- 
pation. He briefly develops some examples of, 
and strategies for, doing so. This concept of 
“opening institutions” goes a step beyond 
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previous formulations and makes a useful con- 
tribution. 


RICHARD S. BETH 
Southwest Missouri State University 


Democracy, Consensus and Social Contract. 
Edited by Pierre Birnbaum, Jack Lively and 
Geraint Parry. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1978. Pp. 361. $15.00, cloth; 
$7.50, paper.) 


At worst, these articles offer perfectly com- 
petent surveys: Hannu Nurmi of public choice 
models of the state; Percy Lehning of property 
rights in Rawls and Buchanan; Christine Miron- 
esco of game theory. And, with the forgiveable 
exception of John Gray’s broodings on Rawls, 
the pieces are refreshingly unpretentious. In all, 
the collection would be as useful as any for 
introducing advanced undergraduates to mod- 
ern political theory. 

In professional terms, these articles are less 
significant than the enterprise producing them. 
This volume, together with Brian Barry’s collec- 
tion Power and Political Theory (London: 
Wiley, 1976), announces the formation of a 
new circle of political theorists meeting annual- 
ly under the aegis of the European Consortium 
for Political Research, What may eventually 
come of it is still uncertain, but this collection 
offers some clues and much hope. 

Theirs is political theory in the broadly 
analytical mode. The continentals involved 
speak the language of Anglo-American philoso- 
phy, but with interesting accents. They, and the 
circle as a whole, are wonderfully free of 
American preoccupations. Only Pierre Birn- 
baum could be accused of flogging an utterly 
dead American horse, the “functions of apa- 
thy” literature. And of the 16 essays only three 
address the Rawls-Nozick debate dominating 
the American scene at the time. Of these, only 
John Gray’s attack on Rawlsian moral episte- 
mology (and especially on the “reflexive equili- 
brium”) counts as a real contribution. Hillel 
Steiner’s essay fails to live up to the promise of 
its marvelous title, “Can a Social Contract Be 
Signed by an Invisible Hand?” 

Inevitably, the British serve as the initial 
mainstay of the group. Their contributions to 
the present volume serve as useful ballast. David 
Miller explores tensions between liberal concep- 
tions of democracy and justice, showing that 
whereas early liberals preferred to resolve the 
tensions by forsaking democracy (restricting 
political equality), modern liberals have instead 
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resigned themselves to building considerations 
of needs into the original meritocratic notion of 
justice. Jack Lively exposes the consensual 
presuppositions of pluralistic conflict models: if 
the state is merely an impartial arbiter, then it 
embodies shared community values; if political 
entrepreneurs are instead engaged in bargaining, 
then everyone must at least acquiesce in the 
initial distribution of bargaining power and 
concede the neutrality of the political market. 
Geraint Parry surveys the views of the standard 
Great Men on the problem of how much and 
what sort of things a good citizen needs to 
know, concluding that even the passive role of 
being governed demands considerable political 
sophistication. Even Graeme Duncan’s render- 
ing of the tired old individualist-communitarian 
refrain offers some interesting commentary on 
the problem of fitting small participatory com- 
munities into a “total society” organized, by 
necessity, around very different principles. All 
these are utterly solid, if rather uninspired, 
pieces. 

Being more polished, all the facets and flaws 
of the British essays are pretty apparent. The 
continental contributions are often more fas- 
cinating because, as uncut gems, we are unsure 
of their ultimate cash value. Often the vignettes 
are far better than the overarching theories, as 
in Uli Windisch’s discussion of the interplay 
between class and collective consciousness in 
Swiss xenophobic movements protesting mi- 
grant workers or in Valais, an isolated mountain 
community managing to combine clan-based 
local politics with class-based national politics. 
In other essays, the theory is still tantalizingly 
tentative. Herman van Gunsteren, for example, 
wants to recast the notion of citizenship so as 
to satisfy both Althusser and volunteeristic 
Enlightenment liberals simultaneously by en- 
quiring into what stands behind what liberals 
must regard as arbitrary exercises of individual 
wills. It is an improbable task, to be sure, but in 
light of van Gunsteren’s earlier and equally 
improbable success (in framing a Witt- 
gensteinian public administration), perhaps it is 
best to reserve judgment. Far the most impres- 
sive is Elias Berg’s terse analytic treatment of 
the notion of self-determination, decomposing 
it into the two reflexive notions of “self-choice” 
(meaningful participation) and “‘self-relevance” 
(issues at stake must be relevant to one’s 
projects and concerns). Threats to self-deter- 
mination are treated under the general rubric of 
“perceptual distortion,” either of the essence of 
the self or of causal relations determining 
outcomes; and the threats stem either from 
willful manipulation or from systemic mystifi- 
cation. This is the sort of high-quality, original 
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theory we might hope to see continuing among 
this group. 


ROBERT E. GOODIN 
University of Essex 


Democracy in Deficit: The Political Legacy of 
Lord Keynes. By James M. Buchanan and 
Richard E. Wagner. (New York: Academic 
Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 195. $14.50.) 


Economists Buchanan and Wagner are con- 
cerned with the interaction between economic 
ideas (specifically those attributable to John 
Maynard Keynes) and political institutions. 
Their basic thesis in Democracy in Deficit is 
that the Keynesian theory of economic policy 
has inherent biases toward inflation and a 
growing public sector when applied within the 
institutions of political democracy. Part of this 
bias is owing to problems in the Keynesian 
model as perceived and implemented by aca- 
demics and politicians; the authors argue that 
Keynes’ disciples, if not Keynes himself, paid 
little attention to monetary policy and did not 
recognize public debt as a burden on present or 
future taxpayers. 

But the more serious difficulty involves the 
goals and strategies of elected officials and 
bureaucrats. It is usually politically profitable 
to foster economic expansion through govern- 
ment intervention in the economy. But few 
votes are to be garnered by applying the brakes 
to reduce inflation or to decrease government 
spending. The result, over time, is a tendency 
toward continued inflation, soaring deficits, 
and increased size of government. Even these 
are not sufficient to eliminate unemployment; 
as inflationary finance comes to be anticipated, 
private capital investment is diverted to govern- 
ment spending, transfer payments, and invest- 
ments which depend on continued inflation for 
their profitability. In their phrase, ‘“Ploughs, 
generating plants, and fertilizer would be sacri- 
ficed for TV dinners purchased by food 
stamps” (p. 67). 

The basis for this disheartening conclusion 
(and the plan of the book) is threefold. 
Buchanan and Wagner first explore the intellec- 
tual history of the gospel according to Keynes— 
a fascinating discussion of Keynes’ elitist as- 
sumptions concerning public policy, the unique 
circumstances of the Great Depression, and the 
ways in which this new paradigm worked its 
way through the academic mainstream into the 
media and the consciousness of politicians. The 
second section of the book briefly surveys 
economic policy making in the United States 
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from 1932 to 1976, including an insightful 
discussion of stagflation, the demise of the 
Phillips Curve, and current economic issues. 

In the third section, Buchanan and Wagner 
build on their previous writings to present a 
public-choice model of Keynesian political 
economy in practice. They argue that under 
conditions of political competition, the goals of 
elected politicians, bureaucrats, and monetary 
authorities converge to produce easy budgets 
and tight money, whereas the Keynesian pre- 
scription for inflation would call for tight 
budgets and easy money. Voters’ rational ig- 
norance about taxes, spending, and the true 
causes of inflation perpetuate this system, with 
disastrous results. Since voters are unlikely to 
learn enough economics to evict the politicians 
responsible for such deficit financing, Buchanan 
and Wagner favor passage of a constitutional 
balanced-budget amendment. Although they 
admit this may not be effective in containing 
government growth, they are highly critical of 
alternative remedies for inflation (central plan- 
ning, full-employment budgets, or budget bal- 
ance over the business cycle) for both political 
and economic reasons. But they neglect to 
subject their balanced-budget proposal to simi- 
lar political analysis; cannot reasonably clever 
politicians devise means to get around such an 
amendment? Currency inflation is certainly one 
such solution. 

The authors make many excellent debaters’ 
points, but their analysis is marred by flaws of 
omission and logic. Political scientists would 
probably find most serious their lack of atten- 
tion to real-world political institutions and 
differences among democratic systems. They 
discuss “institutions of fiscal choice” only in a 
limited sense referring to methods of financing 
government. This is well done, in particular 
their account of the politics of monetary 
policy, but little mention is made of political 
parties, Congress, class conflict, or differences 
in interests or ideology among voters or politi- 
cians. The American federal system is relegated 
to a footnote (p. $8), where Buchanan and 
Wagner note that the states and cities have 
accounted for most of the growth in federal 
spending since 1960. Contrary to the book’s 
major thesis, however, state officials have man- 
aged to raise taxes, and state budgetary limita- 
tions have not constrained growth in spending. 
Since these nonfederal units cannot create 
money, and face legal constraints on indebted- 
ness, the authors blame the stimulus of federal 
spending. Yet has not the demand for federal 
revenue come from the states as much (or 
perhaps more) than from Washington? Could it 
be that popular support exists for an expanded 
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government sector, even if increases in highly 
visible sales, proportional income, and property 
taxes are involved? The authors are unwilling to 
consider such alternative explanations because 
of their concern for deficits and government 
growth. Nevertheless, the Council of Economic 
Advisers supported a large federal deficit in the 
mid-1970s at least partially to offset the defla- 
tionary effects of state surpluses. Certainly a 
broader consideration of the politics of fiscal 
federalism is needed. 

A second difficulty is the absence of quanti- 
tative analysis. The book’s theoretical structure 
is buttressed by many numerical examples, but 
these often appear to have been chosen selec- 
tively. Thus the only table in the text (p. 111) 
purports to show a relationship between deficit 
spending and expansion in the money supply 
from 1947 to 1974. But the federal deficit is 
shown in current dollars; figures in constant 
dollars, or debt expressed as a proportion of 
GNP, would show a considerable decline in the 
federal deficit over this period. The recent 
increase could be attributable to OPEC, the 
balance of trade, and the 1974—75 recession as 
much as to the political application of Keynesi- 
an economics; but again, alternative explana- 
tions are given short shrift. Š 

A third difficulty concerns the basic logic of 
their argument. Applied Keynesian economics 
may, under certain (non-Depression) condi- 
tions, produce inflation, soaring deficits, or a 
growth in government spending, but the rela- 
tionships among these outcomes merit clarifica- 
tion before one can conclude that democracies 
inexorably tend toward deficits. Here, quantita- 
tive analysis or a comparative perspective might 
help. A comparison of democratic systems 
suggests many variations, even contradictions. 
Germany, for example, has very low inflation 
despite a public sector considerably larger than 
that of the U.S. The American states (with few 
exceptions, such as New York) have expanded 
spending without incurring deficits. U.S. federal 
spending has been quite stable in relation to 
GNP (19—21 percent over the 1955—1978 
period, according to figures from the Congres- 
sional Budget Office and Brookings), although 
inflation has become a serious problem. Bu- 
chanan and Wagner (with John Burton) have 
written a parallel book, The Consequences of 
Mr. Keynes (London: Institute of Economic 
Affairs, 1978), on the British experience; a 
truly comparative treatment of the themes they 
raise in Democracy in Deficit would go far in 
clarifying their theory. 

Persons of a less conservative bent than 
Buchanan and Wagner may disagree with their 
conclusions, but Democracy in Deficit is a 
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well-written and thoughtful book, sure to pro- 
voke debate on a serious issue of policy and 
theory. Paying attention to politics and politi- 
cal institutions is a commendable trend in 


“economics. Although political scientists can 


learn much from this discussion of Keynesian 
theory and current economic trends, Democra- 
cy in Deficit still falls short of a political theory 
of fiscal choice, especially when viewed in 
comparative perspective. 


SUSAN BLACKALL HANSEN 
University of Michigan 


From Contract to Community: Political Theory 
at the Crossroads. Edited by Fred R. Dall- 
mayr. (New York: Marcel Dreker, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 172. $19.50.) 


Fred Dallmayr contends that the articles - 
here assembled are united in their concern with 
the conflict between individualism and com- 
munity. In apparent counterpoint with Sir 
Henry Maine’s celebrated “from status to con- 
tract,” the editor implicitly characterizes his 
book as an exploration of means of bringing 
Maine’s progression to its term; of finding 
devices for integrating the individuals who had 
been “liberated” by that progression into a 
genuine community. 

An individualism-communitarianism dicho- 
tomy does play a role in most of the eight 
essays. Moreover, in the articles by C. B. 
Macpherson and Christian Bay it presents itself 
in something akin to the normative form just 
mentioned. Western societies are said to be 
afflicted by a fragmenting individualism de- 
structive not only of community and its morali- 
ty but also of individuality itself. In this 
circumstance a major task of the theorist is to 
identify a conception of society that transcends 
the atomistic egocentrism of “bourgeois liberal- 
ism” and “liberal democracy” while avoiding 
both the archaic, status-dominated notions of 
the pre-liberal period and the recent but bar- 
baric formulations of totalitarianism. 

In mentioning the ideologies discussed by 
Macpherson and Bay we in fact get somewhat 
closer to the common concern of the several 
contributors and to the substantial interest of 
the best of these essays. When Macpherson and 
Bay attack liberalism as the wellspring of 
present discontents, they implicitly present the 
rudiments of a conceptual scheme in which to 
identify and analyze the “individual,” the 
“society,” and hence the possible relationships 
between them. The schema advanced is dom- 
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inated by ideological or—more broadly—idea- 
tional categories such as “individualism,” “‘lib- 
eralism,” “communitarianism,” and the like, 
that is, by ideas in terms of which individuals 
and their interactions are identified and under- 
stood. Individuals and societies are not self-sub- 
sistent, invariant or even pellucid entities; nor 
can their character be ascertained by gathering 
“objective” information about material or oth- 
er non- or extra-ideational realities. Individuals 
and societies, and hence relations among them, 
are what they are by virtue of the ideologies 
that prevail in the times and places in which 
they are encountered. As ideologies change, so 
do the individuals and their relationships. 

The question implicit here, the question of 
how to conceptualize the individual and the 
society, is the explicit, self-consciously pursued 
concern of several of the essayists, most notab- 
ly Jurgen Habermas and Robert Paul Wolff. 
Habermas, influenced by Marx, seeks a theory 
of social evolution which gives due weight to 
Marx’s concept of the mode of production. But 
this concept is “not sufficiently abstract to 
encompass the universals of developmental 
levels” (p. 62) as they have in fact unfolded in 
human history. Attention must be given to 
“learning processes” and the “symbolic struc- 
tures” in which they take place. Habermas does 
allow that Marx’s concept of the mode of 
production directs attention to these considera- 
tions. But he contends that its application is 
restricted to “the domain of technical 
knowledge,” a domain which is “decisive for 
the growth of productive forces” (p. 55), but 
which tells only a small part of the story of 
social evolution and form. Human beings also 
learn in “the domain of moral-practical aware- 
ness that governs the development of structures 
of interaction.” Rather than simply reflecting 
changes in the mode of production, these 
processes “unfold in accordance with their own 
internal logic” (p. 55). 

To understand that logic, Habermas sets 
aside Marx and Marxist-sounding discussions of 
bourgeois ideology and looks to theories of 
kinship from social anthropology and especially 
to Piaget’s theory of the developmental stages 
of moral consciousness. The resulting construct 
appears to me to be at a considerable remove 
from any recognizable version of the “historical 
materialism” that Habermas claims to be “‘re- 
constructing”; indeed, some will think that it 
moves so far as to have become a species of 
idealism. However that may be, it projects an 
account of the individual-society relationship 
which, while indeed emphasizing ideational 
factors, is vastly more complex than the picture 
presented by Bay and Macpherson. Political 
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theory will move out of this among its cross- 
roads only when it has achieved an encompas- 
sing historical, social and psychological theory, 
that is, a full-blown “‘critical” philosophy. 

Karl-Otto Apel and Svetozar Stojanovic pur- 
sue related themes in different contexts, the 
former in respect to the possibility of intersub- 
jective standing for moral judgments and the 
latter in a critique of Stalinism. As with 
Habermas’ article, familiarity with the other 
writings of these authors will contribute impor- 
tantly to understanding the essays here pub- 
lished. Finally, Robert Paul Wolff, in the most 
self-contained of these essays, considers the 
claim that societies can and should be held 
responsible for at least some of the injustices 
suffered by their members. 

Granting that large numbers of white Ameri- 
can males have committed unjust acts against 
blacks and women, what exactly does it mean 
to say that these injustices are “social” in 
character? Despite admitted philosophical 
sympathy for methodological individualism, 
Wolff draws on Durkheim for a view of the 
society-individual relationship strongly analo- 
gous to Habermas’ doctrine concerning learning 
processes occurring in symbolic structures. Asa 
consequence of such processes and structures, 
white males have adopted “‘beliefs and atti- 
tudes”? according to which blacks and women 
constitute social groups with a ‘“‘real, rather 
than [a] merely nominal experience” (p. 73). 
The unjust acts that result from these beliefs 
and attitudes are therefore social both in origin 
and effect. The social elements that produce 
them “may indeed be unreal in the Hegelian 
sense that they are irrational. But they are 
nevertheless quite actual, and positive social 
measures are required to eliminate them.” 
Wolff concludes that “individualism is not a 
description of our society; it is a goal toward 
which we can strive” (p. 79). Readers are likely 
to share, about the argument of this and other 
papers, something like the residual ambivalence 
that this sentence seems to reflect on Wolffs 
part. Several of the essays nevertheless repay 
attention. 


RICHARD E. FLATHMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 
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The American as Anarchist: Reflections on 
Indigenous Radicalism. By David DeLeon. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1979. Pp. xiii + 242. $14.00.) 


The radicalism of the 1960s provoked a 
renewed concern for the American radical past. 
Within the past few years, an increasingly heavy 
stream of studies analyzing and dissecting the 
roots of American radicalism has appeared. 
While contemporary concerns often do and 
should encourage us to reexamine the past, 
there is a particular danger that present political 
needs will lead to distortion or alteration of 
that past. David DeLeon’s book, while often 
illuminating and insightful, unfortunately does 
not escape this problem. 

DeLeon has not written a history of anarch- 
ism, nor has he set out to do so. His book is a 
series of reflections, with the strengths and 
weaknesses of that genre. He argues that there 
are two varieties of American radicalism—an 
indigenous type with an anti-statist or anarchist 
orientation, and a statist, primarily imported 
brand largely identified with European Marx- 
ism. The former is allegedly far more culturally 
significant even though its extent and influence 
have been vastly underestimated. Thus, for 
DeLeon there is a widespread indigenous 
American radical tradition which can be used 
and built upon by contemporary radicals if 
they would only learn to distinguish it from its 
European competitor. 

The factors in American life which DeLeon 
believes have made our society particularly 
open to anti-statism include the dominance of a 
Protestant tradition emphasizing personal con- 
science, the persistence of a frontier spirit 
inculcating a sense of self-reliance and constant 
change, and a capitalist economic system with 
its ideal an Adam Smithian market. These 
factors have produced a variety of indigenous 
radical traditions: liberalism, right libertarian- 
ism and left libertarianism. 

Liberalism is the most moderate of the 
anti-authoritarian strains, arising from the 
American Revolution and our aversion to big 
government. DeLeon seems to suggest that 
liberalism’s turn towards regulation in this 
century indicates its intellectual bankruptcy. 
He spends far more time discussing right liber- 
tarians—such as Emerson, Thoreau, and Benja- 
min Tucker—who insisted on a linkage between 
freedom and private property and such left 
libertarians as J. H. Noyes, Edward Bellamy and 
Emma Goldman who yearned for a communal 
anarchism. 

After criticizing the statist radical doctrines 
of Daniel DeLeon, the Communist party and 
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the Socialist party, DeLeon turns to the 1960s 
revival of radicalism and discerns elements in 
both the Students for a Democratic Society and 
the Young Americans for Freedom that hear- 
ken back, respectively, to left and right liber- 
tarianism. 

The dangers of such a simplistic and unidi- 
mensional categorization of American intellec- 
tual history are readily apparent. Individuals 
and organizations are crammed into slots which 
they fit badly. To label George Wallace and 
Ronald Reagan representatives of the right 
libertarian tradition because they attack big 
government or pointy-headed Washington 
bureaucrats is to misunderstand seriously 
American political life and libertarianism. For 
DeLeon, however, American hostility to the 
state and government is essentially anarchistic, 
a sweeping generalization which ignores such 
other sources of anti-statism as contract theory. 
DeLeon to the contrary, contract theory does 
not self-evidently arise from the same sources 
or tradition as anarchism. Indeed, the European 
origins of liberalism—which DeLeon briefly 
acknowledges—are a primary example of how 
indebted “indigenous radicalism’ is to im- 
ported doctrines. American anarchism itself was 
strongly influenced by continental writers and 
figures. 

DeLeon is concerned not only with demon- 
strating the strength of native radicalism, but 
also he insists that it is left libertarianism which 
is more humane. He charges, for example, that 
hostility to the state, when not connected toa 
concern for the common good, is merely a 
“bourgeois ego trip” (p. 131). Many of the left 
libertarians DeLeon admires, such as Bellamy 
and Noyes, substituted hierarchical or authori- 
tarian communal structures for state authority. 
He argues, however, that “the drugs, sex, 
literature, and dress of the left represented a 
more thoroughly humanist and utopian socialist 
vision than that of the right” (p. 130). While 
DeLeon prefers the cooperative to the competi- 
tive mode of anarchism, he forgets that Ameri- 
can hostility to the state has come far more 
often from a selfish desire for self-agerandize- 
ment and privacy than from a desire for a 
communal world. The latter vision has been 
articulated far more often by Marxists and 
other statists. Left anarchism has never created 
roots in America—numerous failed communities 
attest to that—but capitalism has been quite 
successful. 


HARVEY KLEHR 
Emory University 
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Negotiations: Social-Psychological Perspectives. 
Edited by Daniel Druckman. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage, 1977. Pp. 416. $25.00.) 


The Negotiation Process: Theories and Applica- 
tions. Edited by I. William Zartman. (Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1978. Pp. 240. $16.95, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


These books on negotiation reflect different 
conceptions of how to go about trying to 
understand human conduct. Daniel Druckman’s 
approach is that of experimental social psy- 
chology, a discipline organized to discover 
empirical regularities in the interactions of a 
few individuals by exploring, through con- 
trolled experiments, the relationship among a 
small number of variables. Because negotiations 
are often small group affairs which take place in 
a relatively structured environment (in contrast 
to, say, revolutions), the approach would seem 
to be relevant. But it also tends to become 
narrow and ritualistic. And the result of pro- 
grammatic rigor is usually not a new way of 
seeing things but rather the perpetuation of old 
ways. Druckman’s book illustrates the concep- 
tion of science as the patient and optimistic 
accumulation of empirical findings, and of 
theory as an ordered body of such findings, 
Although interdisciplinary in the sense that its 
contributors come from several fields, the 
collection displays considerable unity of pur- 
pose and method. 

Thirteen chapters devoted to reviewing and 
integrating previous research on a number of 
topics are arranged by the editor in four 
categories: (1) the character of negotiation 
conflicts, (2) the negotiation process, and in 
particular the relationship between strategies 
and outcomes, (3) the effects of background 
conditions such as the personalities of the 
negotiators, and (4) the effects of factors 
ordinarily found in negotiations but often 
missing from the contrived situations of the 
social psychological experiment. The introduc- 
tion attempts to suggest how the various 
‘influences’ thus categorized might be woven 
into an integrated theory. The result, however, 
is very far from being a theory of any sort. On 
the contrary, it is a jumble of considerations 
that require rather than provide explanation. 
The individual chapters, while narrower in 
scope and thus more coherent, do not give the 
impression that much progress has been made 
in understanding negotiations as a result of 
social psychological research. Most of the new 
ideas presented here seem to have had their 
origin outside experimental social psychology, 
and are novel only in the sense of having been 
imported from a larger intellectual world in 
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which they have long been common coin. A 
good example is provided by several chapters in 
the first part which focus on the recent 
discovery by social psychologists that the con- 
flicts in which negotiations occur cannot be 
understood wholly as conflicts of interest, but 
must also be understood as “cognitive conflicts 
or conflicts caused by different ideas, values, 
ideologies, and policies” (p. 106). 

The final section, which attempts to come to 
terms with the complexity of “real world” 
settings, illustrates the opportunities missed by 
experimental social psychology as a conse- 
quence of its methods and its conception of 
scientific research. The chapters in this part 
concern the effects of factors such as confer- 
ence size and mediation on the negotiation 
process and its outcome. We learn that an 
increase in the number of parties creates diffi- 
culties for negotiation strategy, makes it harder 
to reach agreement, and leads negotiators to 
seek ways of simplifying the issues. Mediation 
on the other hand can help bring the parties 
together. This is a slim harvest. These chapters 
do not begin to tap the richness of even those 
sorts of negotiations, in labor relations and 
international diplomacy, that have been closely 
studied for years. And no attention whatsoever 
is paid to negotiation in such contexts as 
legislation or litigation, although the phenom- 
ena of legislative agenda battles, plea bargain- 
ing, or jury decision making are no less worthy 
of study than those of international or labor 
relations. 

Of course there is much useful and interest- 
ing material in these chapters that is necessarily 
overlooked in a review of the “skim and scold” 
variety. My suggestion is that there might be 
more such material if the experimentalists 
could overcome the self-imposed limitations of 
their craft, and especially their tendency to 
dismiss with disdain mere “‘case studies” and 
the “speculations” of the “wisdom literature.” 
Such attitudes have done much to keep the 
social psychological tradition in a groove along 
which the present volume moves negotiation 
research hardly more than a few steps. 

In contrast with Druckman’s approach, 
which is “cumulative,” that of William Zart- 
man’s collection purports to be “dialectical.” 
Zartman has set out to create a “confrontation 
of competitive paradigms” (p. 9) by soliciting 
contributions from a sociologist, an economist, 
a social psychologist, and several political scien- 
tists. The second half of the book contains 
studies of the diplomacy of the nuclear test ban 
negotiations, the Vietnam peace talks, and 
several other international negotiations. All of 
this makes for more interesting reading, al- 
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though whether Zartman has started a fight or 
merely orchestrated a chorus is debatable. On 
the one hand, the reader is indeed treated to a 
wider variety of theories and methodologies. 
Several of the essays pay particular attention to 
Zartman’s own interesting conception of nego- 
tiation as a two-stage process in which bargain- 
ers seek to arrive at a generally acceptable 
formula before hammering out the details, in 
contrast to the usual assumption that negotia- 
tion involves a uniform process of concession. 
Zartman also causes us to pay more attention 
to negotiations as enduring relationships rather 
than temporary transactions. On the other 
hand, the Zartman book is actually narrower 
than Druckman’s because the studies in it are 
largely focused on the relationship of strategies 
to outcomes, whereas Druckman and his col- 
laborators cover a broader range of questions. 

Both books tend to proceed on the assump- 
tion that negotiations in which rights as well as 
interests are at stake are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those concerned with purely eco- 
nomic issues. And the studies in the Zartman 
volume, although free of many of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the social psychological tradition, 
remain committed to the search for empirical 
generalizations that are valid under many dif- 
ferent circumstances. Negotiation research 
guided by this conception of science attempts 
to push to a new level of understanding by 
generalizing across institutional settings. But it 
is possible that such research is at the same time 
obscuring important distinctions between dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships. that are being 
indiscriminately lumped together under the 
label of “negotiation.” 


TERRY NARDIN 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Public and Private Morality. Edited by Stuart 
Hampshire. (New York and London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1978. Pp. x + 143. 
$15.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


This is a collection of essays by five distin- 
guished British and American philosophers: 
Stuart Hampshire, Bernard Williams, Thomas 
Nagel, Thomas Scanlon and Ronald Dworkin. If 
there were a truth-in-labeling law for books, 
Cambridge University Press would be liable for 
prosecution. The dust jacket and the foreword 
encourage the expectation that the essays will 
address “the problem of ‘dirth hands’ in politics 
.. . posed most strikingly by Machiavelli.” In 
fact, only three of the six essays in the book 
address that problem at all directly. The other 
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three treat issues which will be familiar to 
readers of books such as Rawls’ A Theory of 
Justice and Nozick’s Anarchy, State and Uto- 
pia, but which Machiavelli apparently never 
dreamed of and probably wouldn’t have cared 
about if he had. 

Of the three “dirty hands” essays, Nagel’s . 
deals with the version of the problem likeliest 
to be in the minds of the Review’s readers. That 
is, he tries to explain what it is about public 
roles that prompts us to accept conduct by 
public officials that we would regard as morally 
outrageous if engaged in by private individuals. 
Nagel does not deny that public officials may 
(indeed sometimes must) do things that are not 
required of or even permitted to private indivi- 
duals. But he argues that a correct understand- 
ing of the discontinuity between the public and 
private spheres does not justify the view that a 
public role frees its occupant of moral restraints 
to the extent that many have supposed. 

The other two “dirty hands” essays are 
further removed from the issues that one 
normally associates with Machiavelli. Williams 
asks; given that morally discreditable conduct 
is an inherent feature of everyday political life, 
how readily disposed to such conduct do we 
want our politicians to be? And answers: not 
too readily disposed, since “only those who are 
reluctant or disinclined to do the morally 
disagreeable when it is really necessary have 
much chance of not doing it when it is not 
necessary” (p. 64). It is not clear why philoso- 
phical analysis was required to reach that 
conclusion. In “Public and Private Morality,” 
Hampshire contends that “‘the moral infamies 
of the American intervention in Vietnam” (p. 
51) resulted from our policy makers having 
been captured by an over-simple model of 
rationality according to which actions are ra- 
tional only if the reasons for them can be made 
explicit, where only consequences count as 
reasons. In this and another essay in the book, 
Hampshire flails away at consequentialism in 
moral thinking from the vantage point of an 
intuitionist position which recognizes a plurali- 
ty of absolute (and possibly conflicting) moral 
principles not derivable from any single over- 
arching principle to the effect that conduct is 
morally justified as long as it has certain 
consequences. Neither of Hampshire’s contribu- 
tions to the collection told me as much about 
the role of consequences in justifying the 
actions of public officials as Nagel’s did with 
much greater economy and clarity. 

Of the essays by Dworkin and Scanlon, 
readers of the Review will probably find the 
former of greater interest. Against the widely 
held view that the term “liberalism” no longer 
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identifies “an authentic and coherent political 
morality” (p. 115), Dworkin argues, in a clear, 
persuasive essay, that if one understands the 
distinctive ingredient of liberalism to be a 
certain conception of equality, a case can be 
made that liberalism is not merely an unstable, 
middle-of-the-road compromise between more 
robust conservative and radical positions on 
either side, but a distinct, self-contained politi- 
cal philosophy in its own right. Perhaps there 
are some, but I do not know of another brief 
defense of that view as nearly successful as 
Dworkin’s. Scanlon’s essay begins from the 
observation that classical utilitarianism has been 
embarrassed by values such as equality, fairness 
and individual rights, and argues that a more 
adequate account of those values can be given 
within a theory that avoids the embarrassment 
but is, like utilitarianism, still consequentialist. 

The best of these essays (to my taste, 
Nagel’s, Scanlon’s and Dworkin’s) repay careful 
reading by anyone who does not identify 
political philosophy with Straussian divination. 
I do not believe that the remainder will be 
particularly informative for anyone with even a 
passing acquaintance with recent Anglo-Ameri- 
can moral and social philosophy. 


LEON GALIS 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lenin’s Political Thought: Vol. 1, Theory and 
Practice in the Democratic Revolution. By 
Neil Harding. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. Pp. 360. $25.00.) 


In the study of Bolshevik ideology one 
question that has faced everyone is the one 
concerning the relation of Lenin’s ideas to 
original Marxism as well as to the Russian 
revolutionary traditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Neil Harding seeks to show that it is a 
mistake to derive Lenin’s political thought from 
Narodnichestvo or Jacobinism. Instead, he 
seeks to show Lenin to have been the most 
consistent spokesman of a Marxist orthodoxy 
adapted to Russian conditions by Plekhanov, 
and accepted as valid by Kautsky. He credits 
Lenin with having complemented and justified 
Plekhanov’s political orthodoxies by thorough 
and original economic analyses which proved 
conclusively that Marxism indeed was ap- 
plicable in Russia. 

Harding convincingly brings out the peculiar 
features of Russian Marxist orthodoxy and 
shows Plekhanov as a genuine pioneer of 
Leninism, who later recoiled from what he had 
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begotten; he is less convincing in his refusal to 
acknowledge any of these peculiarities as de- 
rived from the narodnik heritage. He makes a 
contribution also by stressing the economic 
arguments Lenin developed in supporting the 
political positions he took, though he cannot in 
fact prove that the latter inevitably were 
deduced from the former; instead, the eco- 
nomic analyses may often have been rationali- 
zations of political positions taken beforehand. 
He also provides confirmation of the intensity 
with which Lenin felt himself to be a modern- 
izer in a retarded society; this is brought out 
particularly by Lenin’s dismissal of narodnik 
theories as Kustarnichestvo, i.e., the outlook of 
the pre-capitalist craftsman. It is a pity that 
Harding links Lenin’s own views only to the 
production methods of the machine shop and 
not to the managerial rationality pervading all 
complex organization. Having missed this Web- 
erian glimpse at Lenin, he does not deal at all 
with Lenin’s greatest contribution to revolu- 
tionary Marxism, which is his attempt to carry 
out the revolution with the methods of rational 
bureaucratic management. 

In his effort to prove his thesis, Harding 
ignores or‘slides over much evidence to the 
contrary. For instances, he dismisses all infor- 
mation which points to the lateness of Lenin’s 
conversion to Marxism, and pays no attention 
whatever to discussions of his personality. 
Weaknesses in Lenin’s own arguments are not 
stressed sufficiently. For instance, in his at- 
tempt to prove that Russia had already em- 
barked on the road to capitalism, Lenin ad- 
duced the growth of usury, interest bondage, 
commodity production, and related pre-capital- 
ist formations, and then mechanically trans- 
ferred Marx’s developmental scheme to Rus- 
sia~—all this, as Harding rightly points out, in 
tune with the views of Plekhanov, Struve, and 
others. Lenin concludes from all this that the 
peasantry was breaking down into two classes— 
rural bourgeoisie and rural proletariat. Harding 
neither stresses the foolishness of these views, 
in the light of which Vorontsov and other 
Narodniks appear to have been vindicated, nor 
does he point out that after 1905 Lenin 
changed his tune, treating the peasantry as a 
class in its own right, with its own interests, 
Indeed, Harding’s failure to recognize Lenin’s 
post-1907 policy toward the peasantry as a 
fundamental change, involving the abandon- 
ment of his previous economic analysis and 
political position, appears to be the principal 
failing of this book—this and the absence of any 


.treatment of the heated discussions which 


Lenin’s new policy engendered within the 
RS-DRP. Altogether, after stressing the ortho- 
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dox heritage within which Lenin developed his 
views, Harding does not sufficiently acknowl- 
edge the many retreats from orthodoxy which 
he staged. 

In general, the treatment is not critical 
enough; and although Harding seeks to dissoci- 
ate himself from the worst inanities of Soviet 
hagiographers, the tone of his book approaches 
theirs. Lenin is treated with admiration and 
sympathy as one who was right most of the 
time. His antagonists are described with the 
same invective that Lenin used, or at least with 
condescension. The occasional mild criticism of 
Lenin is voiced so timidly that it has a slightly 
dishonest tone. Harding is lamely apologetic 
about Lenin’s frequent crudeness, rashness, and 
misjudgments. In discussing Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism, that exercise in philosophic 
philistinism, Harding timidly acknowledges the 
purely political motives for writing this book 
and appears aware of its philosophic inadequa- 
cies, but glides over them. In many other cases, 
he mentions contradictions, simplifications, and 
other failings, but never develops them. In the 
end, Lenin always seems right, and his oppo- 
nents puny. His total ideology is given a 
coherence and sophisticated structure which in 
fact it did not possess. 

While Lenin’s rivals are diminished in sta- 
ture, Harding pits his own interpretation of this 
material against antagonists who inevitably re- 
main unnamed and uncited. Often the views 
criticized are caricatures of what previous scho- 
lars have written. Many important works deal- 
ing with Lenin do not even appear in the 
bibliography and seem not to have been con- 
sulted, including relevant works by Dan, Haim- 
son, Meyer, Arthur Rosenberg, and Aleksinski, 
to name only a few. Kautsky’s Agrarfrage, 
which had a major influence on Lenin, seems 
not to have been read either. 

Many key words in this book should have 
been defined with some care, including “de- 
mocracy,” “democratic centralism,” and the 
philosophic terms used in Materialism and 
Emvpirio-Criticism. Harding’s phrase, “a straight 

. dialectical either/or’ (p. 280) and other pas- 
sages suggest to me he needs a course in the 
Marxian dialectic. 

The English is atrocious. The editing is 
sloppy. There are numerous typographical er- 
rors, especially in the transliteration of Russian 
names and titles. In his own translations, 
Harding obscures the vital distinction between 
robachie and trudiashchiesia, i.e., between in- 
dustrial proletarians and the broad masses of all 
those who work with their hands. Not bringing 
out the difference means obscuring the vital 
issue, for Lenin, of the relationship between 
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these two social classes in the democratic 
revolution. It symbolized the inadequacy of 
this work. 


ALFRED G. MEYER 
University of Michigan 


The Political Theory of John Taylor of Caro- 
line. By C. William Hill, Jr. (Cranbury, N.J.: 
Associated University Presses, 1977. Pp. 
343. $18.50.) 


John Taylor of Caroline County, Virginia, 
was born in 1753 and died in 1824. He wrote 
five books and twelve pamphlets, delivered 
numerous legislative speeches at both the na- 
tional and the state level, and left an extensive 
political correspondence. He was engaged in 
more crucial arguments over a longer period of 
time than anyone else in early American poli- 
tics, yet his work has failed to receive careful 
and thorough attention. 

William Hill has attempted to remedy this 
defect by writing the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the political theory of John Taylor of 
Caroline. He rejects previous commentaries 
which cast Taylor either as an apologist for a 
particular issue, such as agrarianism or states’ 
tights, or as a bridge to important thinkers, 
such as Thomas Jefferson or John Calhoun. He 
completely demolishes the Beardian economic 
determinism approach by carefully examining 
Taylor’s formative years, and he severs Taylor 
from his contemporaries and successors by 
demonstrating how far their views diverged. 
Hils Taylor is neither an ideologist nor a 
supporting actor but a political theorist in his 
own right. 

A major political theorist, according to Hill, 
must have “ʻa comprehensive system of thought 
that cover[s] a wide range of topics in an 
integrated fashion” (p. 282). Hill’s thesis is that 
Taylor’s concept of “the division of power” is 
the “unifying principle,” or “central doctrine,” 
which makes the wide range of his works 
internally consistent and systematically pre- 
sentable. He argues that Taylor’s views on such 
apparently varied and unrelated topics as politi- 
cal parties, aristocracy, separation of powers, 
federalism, disunion, and agriculture are actual- 
ly united and integrated because they are 
applications of the doctrine of the division of 
power. 

Hill is correct; there is a remarkable unity 
and coherence to Taylor’s work. Unfortunately, 
Hill is more concerned with testing Taylor by 
the abstract standards of contemporary politi- 
cal theory than he is with taking the con- 
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temporary reader into Taylor’s world and pro- 
viding a critical guide to the issues which 
concerned Taylor. Thus we learn that with 
respect to political parties Taylor was a weak 
political theorist because he changed his mind 
concerning their role in popular government. 
With respect to all the other issues, however, 
Taylor was a major political theorist because we 
can find the concept of the division of powers 
present in Taylor’s treatment of these issues, 
and therefore we can declare Taylor to be 
consistent. 

Hills Taylor is an important political the- 
orist because a unifying concept can be found 
in his varied works and he applied this concept 
consistently. But what is important about the 
division of power concept? Was Taylor the first 
or the best interpreter of this concept, and how 
does it differ from other competing concepts? 
On these, and other important theoretical 
questions, Hill’s treatment is sketchy and inade- 
quate. Taylor’s central concern was to demon- 
strate that republican liberty was in constant 
danger and that the only solution was a firm 
attachment to ‘moral principles. The “division 
of power” was a moral principle which Taylor 
introduced in 1814, and developed in the 
1820s, to counteract the persistent threat of 


political and commercial despotism engineered, 


by a privileged minority. Taylor is important 
because he presents a teaching on republicanism 
which differs from that of The Federalist and 
John Adams. His intellectual and social origins 
are within the Antifederalist political tradition. 

There are several irritating qualities to the 
book. Despite the fact that all of Taylor’s 
leading works have been reprinted within the 
last ten years, Hill persists in quoting from 
out-of-print Taylor source materials which have 
a different pagination from the more accessible 
editions. Is it “Lockian” or “Lockean,” “state 
tights” or “‘states’ rights,” ‘division of power” 
or “division of powers,” “president” or “Presi- 
dent”? There are also at least 40 typographical 
errors. Nevertheless, Hill’s work on Taylor is 
important because it is the first comprehensive 
account of Taylor’s thought. 


GORDON LLOYD 
University of Redlands 


How to Think About the American Revolution: 
A Bicentennial Celebration. By Harry V. 
Jaffa. (Durham, N.C.: Carolina Academic 
Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 183. $12.75, cloth; 
$5.00, paper.) 


How To Think About the American Revolu- 
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tion is a “milestone” in Jaffa’s attempt “to 
understand the American political tradition as 
it has understood itself” (p. ix), and worthwhile 
reading for those who pursue that goal. 

The introduction (the first of five loosely 
connected essays) contends that the principles 
of the American Revolution are hardly under- 
stood today, citing as an example Hofstadter’s 
The American Political Tradition. The second 
essay criticizes Willmore Kendall’s thesis that 
Lincoln’s emphasis on equality in the Declara- 
tion of Independence “de-railed’’ the American 
political tradition. Jaffa rightly criticizes Ken- 
dall for trying to read Locke out of the 
American political tradition, and for ignoring 
the difference between the Declaration’s equali- 
ty principle and more radical notions of equali- 
ty. Jaffa makes many of the same points in the 
fourth essay, a response to M. E. Bradford’s 
criticism of the earlier essay. He defends the 
connection of equality and justice, relying 
especially on Aristotle’s (somewhat equivocal) 
concept of ‘‘proportionate equality.” 

The third essay, the central and most impor- 
tant part, is a sharp critique of Bicentennial 
lectures by Irving Kristol and Martin Diamond. 
Kristol is criticized for playing down the radical 
character of the Revolution and overemphasiz- 
ing its “success” and the inarticulateness of the 
American political tradition thereafter. Dia- 
mond is taken to task for arguing that “the 
Declaration ... offers no guidance for the 
construction of free government,” since there is 
nothing in it “which goes beyond the sentiment 
of liberty” (p. 76). 

Jaffa’s analysis of Kristol and Diamond 
provides a useful antidote to their (largely 
rhetorical) excesses. Kristol does omit the Civil 
War and its relation to the “successful” revolu- 
tion. Diamond does argue that the Declaration 
is neutral on forms of government, although the 
Declaration’s “sentiment of liberty” clearly 
precludes despotism and would sit rather un- 
easily with non-constitutional monarchy or 
aristocracy. 

On the other hand, Jaffa consistently and 
improperly relegates the post-Declaration prob- 
lems (and thus the Constitution, the Federalist, 
and such questions as “‘republican virtue’’) to a 
secondary place. This is partly because he 
strains to see so much in the Declaration. He 
argues, for example, that the Declaration of 
Independence demands democratic govern- 
ment, relying on Jefferson’s argument else- 
where that there is a natural right to consent to 
taxation. He also sees the principle of constitu- 
tionalism in the “clear distinction” between 
consent to the form of government (among the 
self-evident truths) and consent within the 
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operation of government (to taxes, in the listing 
of British abuses). At best, this distinction 
seems none too clear in the Declaration. Appar- 
ently Jefferson did not see the implications of 
. his clear distinction as clearly as Madison did 
(or as Jaffa does), since he was rightly criticized 
by Madison for advocating too-frequent consti- 
tutional revision. Jaffa can only weakly account 
for such criticism by saying that it is “founded 
in Jefferson’s own thought.” But that raises the 
question of whether the Declaration leaves 
more unresolved than Jaffa admits. 

Jaffa’s “natural theology” of the Declaration 
involves a Creator who is the source of natural 
rights (and corresponds to the people acting in 
its constitutional capacity), and a three-per- 
soned God who is legislator, judge, and execu- 
tive (and corresponds to the people acting in its 
governmental capacity). However interesting on 
its own merits, this is a reading into the text 
rather than a reading of it. Neither it nor vague 
references to legislatures and judges justify 
Jaffa’s assertion that separation of powers is a 
part of the Declaration’s teaching. 

The fifth essay, criticizing the establishment 
of the APSA Leo Strauss Award for the best 
dissertation in political philosophy, seems de- 
tached from the rest of the book. Yet it does 
help to explain the otherwise puzzling fact that 
Jaffa, a devoted student of Strauss (a critic of 
modernity), is an uncompromising, sometimes 
virulent defender of one form of modernity, 
the Lockean American polity. The explanation 
appears in his remark that Strauss’ practical 
teaching took the form of “a celebration of the 
virtues, above all, of Anglo-American constitu- 
tionalism at its best” (p. 171). Thus, Jaffa’s 
book can be understood as a celebration of 
what he regards as the best form (practically) of 
a defective politics (theoretically). 

In light of that purpose, one understands 
why Jaffa adopts a “deliberately polemical” 
style (p. 9). On the other hand, one can ask 
whether such polemics (often insightful, but 
frequently unfair) are the appropriate manner 
in which to deal with scholars like Kendall, 
Diamond, and Kristol who pursue his own 
enterprise (albeit in a different way) of cele- 
brating the virtues of Anglo-American constitu- 
tionalism at its best. 


CHRISTOPHER WOLFE 
Marquette University f 
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Ideology and Myth in American Politics: A 
Critique of a National Political Mind. By H. 
Mark Roelofs. (Boston and Toronto: Little, 
Brown, 1976. Pp. vii + 262. $5.95, paper.) 


Mark Roelofs? book offers the reader a 
“ ‘general theory’ of American government” (p. | 
7) that is stiil attentive to “the particularity of 
the American experience” (p. 244). Its intellec- 
tual roots are in “a debate that developed ... in 
the field of American Studies in the 1950s” (p. 
243), yet it recognizes the need for and tries to 
work out “a methodology which will unite 
ideology and behavior as jointly constituting 
the world of politics” (p. 249), The broad 
scope of the book’s ambition is highly commen- 
dable, particularly in light of the narrow spe- 
cialization, with little effort at synthesis and 
interpretation, still characteristic of writing by 
students of American politics and government. 
Occasional lapses in awareness of related spe- 
cialized scholarship are surely pardonable, and 
need not detract from Roelofs’ accomplish- 
ment. (One example only: Roelofs refers to 
Locke’s “defense of the English constitution 
yielded by the Revolution of 1688” (p. 89) 
despite his reliance on Peter Laslett’s edition of 
Locke’s Two Treatises, in which it is convin- 
cingly shown that Locke wrote well before 
1688.) His central preoccupation is not with 
novel or esoteric materials but with “the plain 
and obvious” (p. v): major historical events, 
documents, figures, problems. “We all know 
what the evidence is; the question is, what now, 
in the 1970’s, are we to make of it?” (p. vi). 

What Roelofs’ book makes of the evidence is 
most depressing. His lead question is, “Why has 
America failed itself, so often, so disastrous- 
ly?” (p. 254). And his answer is “that in 
America the discrepancy, the tension, between 
myth and ideology is extreme, so extreme as to 
be self-crippling” (p. 4). “Myth” and “ideol- 
ogy” are stipulated in somewhat unusual ways. 
Both terms refer to shared frameworks of 
political consciousness, with “myth” used to 
distinguish national identification and aspira- 
tion at a fairly lofty level—“‘a people’s legend 
and its hope” (p. 4)—and “ideology” reserved 
for more narrowly practical patterns of opera- 
tive behavior. America’s myth, according to 
Roelofs, is Protestant, its ideology bourgeois; 
the myth is humanistic, egalitarian, and general- 
ly virtuous while the ideology is avaricious 
transactionism and rather sordid. Each is char- 
acterized as “a remarkably self-consistent 
whole” (pp. 38, 42), mainly because “for 
purposes of analysis we have separated ideology 
from all the mythic elements of the American 
political mind” (p. 38). 
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The book uses the tension between what 
America aspires to be and what it is and does to 
analyze a great range of topics, often with 
insight and interest: the Constitution, the Civil 
War, electoral politics, alienation, the “great” 
presidents, Watergate and the impeachment 
process, and much more. Its conclusions are 
almost invariably critical. So it bears stressing 
that the distressing picture of American politi- 
cal life is not the artifact of some “ought” 
imposed by Roelofs; rather, “the American 
political system is a failure in its own terms. We 
are not what we want ourselves to be” (p. 240, 
emphasis added). But not only is the past 
distressing; the prospect is more of the same. 
The prospects of or for revolution are nil, and 
so is the chance for change within the system. 
Roelofs’ only advice is to have “a period of 
sober reflection” (p. 242). But he has already 
argued that the interplay between myth and 
ideology creates a cyclical pattern of despair, 
violence, and return to tense normality that is 
remarkably stable. 

In analytic terms, Roelofs’ conclusion ap- 
pears to be that our national political mind is so 
sick, so stuck in repetition-compulsion, and so 
paranoid that the national political equivalent 
of (psychological, not economic) depression 
would be a step towards health. One very much 
hopes that the brave bleakness offered by 
Roelofs and his owl is a product of the 
reactionary 1970s. But one wonders. 


JOHN R . CHAMPLIN 
Ohio State University 


The Foundations of Modern Political Thought: 
Vol. 1, The Renaissance; Vol. 2, The Age of 
Reformation. By Quentin Skinner. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978. 
Pp. xxiv + 305; vi + 405. $29.50, cloth; 
$9.50, paper, each.) 


Underlying this magisterial survey of the 
transition from medieval to modern political 
thought is the provocative claim that the 
history of political philosophy can be success- 
fully rewritten as “the history of ideologies” (p. 
xi). Because Skinner is exquisitely scrupulous in 
rendering the views of so many diverse thinkers 
(including Dante, Marsiglio of Padua, Machi- 
avelli, Guicciardini, Erasmus, More, Luther, 
Calvin, Vitoria, Suarez, Beza, Hotman, Mornay 
and Bodin), his concept of “ideology” accumu- 
lates a wealth of different connotations. To 
appreciate the truly significant achievement of 
these volumes, in fact, it is important to 
distinguish between at least two separate ways 
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in which Skinner actually uses the term: ideolo- 
gy as the general mentalité of a culture or age, 
and ideology as skillful (sometimes quite cyn- 
ical) propaganda. 

As is well known, Skinner advocates a 
“contextualist” approach to the study of the 
history of ideas in contrast to context-indif- 
ferent “textualism.” But “contextualism” too 
is a polysignificant word, and (as it happens) 
there is an implicit reference to two distinct 
contexts attached to Skinner’s double concept 
of ideology. ` 

On the one hand, there is the background 
intellectual context, for example, the “norma- 
tive vocabulary” or “the prevailing assumptions 
and conventions of political debate” reigning in 
early modern Europe (p. xiii). Although he 
sometimes claims to be interested in routinized 
or standardized patterns of thought for their 
intrinsic historical importance (p. xi), Skinner 
elsewhere admits that, so far as his present 
work is concerned, the “main reason” (p. xiii) 
for tracing out the mentalite or commonplace 
ideologies of, say, Machiavelli’s and More’s 
lesser predecessors is to provide a “benchmark” 
(pp. 180, 255) against which he can accurately 
gauge Machiavelli’s or More’s originality as 
political theorists. Stated in Skinner’s own 
favorite Austinian terms, placing a work within 
this sort of context allows us to appreciate its 
“illocutionary force,” since we cannot under- 
stand the precise impact of what someone is 
saying until we know what he is denying. The 
thrust or explosiveness of an utterance cannot 
be discerned acontextually. This is true since 
what makes an utterance so surprising is the 
fact that it was spoken or written against the 
odds, that its context made it such an unlikely 
or improbable innovation. By leading us on a 
long tour through a multitude of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century homilies about the neces- 
sity for princes to be loved rather than feared, 
always faithfully to keep their word, to com- 
bine virtu with the Christian virtues and so 
forth, Skinner prepares us to comprehend the 
power of Machiavelli’s denial of these conven- 
tional pieties. By first setting forth the typical 
humanist tenet that a virtuous commonwealth 
must include “degree, priority and place,” he 
can subsequently convey the extraordinarily 
radical nature of More’s attack on social in- 
equality and private property. It is worth 
stressing that Skinner’s “benchmark contextual- 
ism” (my phrase) has an extremely orthodox 
end in view. It allows the historian “to return 
to the classic texts themselves with a clearer 
prospect of understanding them” (p. xiii). 

Alongside this notion of ideology as the 
conventional intellectual milieu environing a 
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“classic text,” Skinner introduces the quite 
separate concept of ideology as deliberate 
political propaganda. This second sort of ide- 
ology, as already mentioned, corresponds to a 
second kind of milieu within which Skinner 
wants to situate theories: the political context 
within which doctrines are “‘applied” in order 
to “legitimate” certain courses of action. Skin- 
ner is addressing himself here, as he has done 
elsewhere, to Lewis Namier’s tough-minded 
suggestion that political historians can safely 
neglect the history of ideas, since political 
principles are largely “flapdoodle” or post 
festum rationalizations for actions which peo- 
ple would perform in any case and for extra- 
theoretical reasons. Skinner’s counterargument 
is simple and convincing. Most political agents 
need cooperation in order to reach the goals 
they set themselves. To mobilize others into 
cooperating, they must present their own goals 
in a way that makes them appear compatible 
with the goals of partners being wooed. But 
once agents “legitimate” their behavior by 
describing it in widely accepted evaluative 
terms (once German princes describe their 
expropriation of monastic lands as part of the 
evangelical Reformation, thus mobilizing sup- 
port for their initially greedy cause), they are 
no longer sovereignly free agents, but are 
instead bound at least to appear to act consist- 
ently with the terms of their “legitimating 
ideology,” lest they lose the support and 
cooperation they need. 

Now, what makes this book a brilliant 
advance on (rather than merely an application 
of) Skinner’s previous methodological writings 
is his success at simultaneously employing these 
two distinct forms of contextualism, each 
affiliated with a special use of the term “ideolo- 
gy.” 

There is a closely related methodological 
premise implicit in the major historical claims 
Skinner puts forward. Each volume is organized 
as a series of polemical refutations of mislead- 
ing contextualist accounts of Renaissance and 
Reformation political thought. One of the main 
targets in the first volume, for instance, is Hans 
Baron’s Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance. 
According to Baron (and this is a thesis which 
Pocock too accepts), there exists a sharp 
“cleavage” between the traditional convictions 
of Italian political theorists prior to the fif- 
teenth century and the new outlook attained 
by the Florentine “civic humanists” at the 
outset of the quattrocento. The rupture is said 
to have occurred in 1402, under the impact of 
the threat to Florentine liberties posed by the 
expansionist Milanese tyrant, Giangaleazzo Vis- 
conti. As Skinner shows, however, a strong 
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republican or civic ideology can be discovered 
in Italy as early as the 1260s. It is embodied in 
an illustrious tradition, including the works of 
Brunetto Latini, Mussato, Marsiglio of Padua, 
Bartolus and Ptolemy of Lucca. Thus, says 
Skinner, it is misleading of Baron and Pocock 
to suggest that republicanism “began” in the 
immediate political context of threatened 
Florentine liberties. 

Analogously, one of the chief targets of the 
second volume is Michael Walzer’s The Revolu- 
tion of the Saints, where it is claimed that there 
is something radically innovative and unprece- 
dented about the revolutionary ideology of 
sixteenth-century Calvinism. Here again, Skin- 
ner looks backwards and finds that the purport- 
edly novel “Calvinist revolutionary ideology” is 
actually composed of theoretical components 
which were developed prior to the upsurge of 
Calvinism, to some extent by Luther, but even 
more importantly, by the Catholic advocates of 
conciliar rights against papal “absolutism.” 

On the face of it, these two revisionist claims 
seem like products of traditional philology, of 
“influence studies” or “source exhumation.” It 
is an age-old problem in geography: where does 
the river really begin? And Skinner has shown 
that Baron and Walzer misidentify the “origins” 
of the theories with which they are concerned. 
But to interpret Skinner’s arguments as a mere 
expression of bibliographical curiosity (who 
said it first?) is to miss his underlying method- 
ological point. The prime duty of a contextual- 
ist, Skinner obviously believes, is to avoid the 
vulgar assumption that there is only one 
(homogeneous) context within which political 
theories must be “‘situated.” By focusing exclu- 
sively on the political and military context of 
1402, Baron neglected the crucial intellectual 
context furnished by the republicanism of 
Bartolus, Marsiglio of Padua and others. By 
concentrating on the political and religious 
context of the Puritan Reformation, Walzer 
slighted the specific intellectual context of 
anti-absolutist arguments developed by the Ca- 
tholic conciliarists. The theoretical point is 
obvious: contextualism must not be confused 
with reductionism of the Marxist or Namierite 
sort. 

Following the tradition of Figgis, Mesnard 
and others, Skinner wants to view the entire 
development of early modern (especially six- 
teenth-century) political thought as the gradual 
unfolding of the modern concept of the state, 
Thus, woven through the first volume we find 
the story of how anti-imperial and anti-papal 
arguments contributed to the modern notion of 
a plurality of territorially “sovereign” political 
units. To this Renaissance component of the 
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modern concept of the state, Skinner adds (in 
the second volume) two typically Reformation 
components. He tells us first how the privatiza- 
tion of religion led to the idea (and the reality) 
of an increasing concentration of power in the 
hands of secular rulers, and then how the 
religious wars in France led to the politique 
assertion that the state no longer need furnish 
theoretical solutions to theological conflicts, 
but must be satisfied with providing a modus 
vivendi among discordant religious groups. 

Skinner is obviously fascinated by the prob- 
lem of “meaning change,” and he devotes 
several pages to the standard topic of how the 
word “state” arose from its medieval ancestor 
status, Nonetheless, he is too good an historian 
to wrench his material into a preconceived 
pattern. Instead of aggressively stamping each 
part of his study with the fully articulated 
Weberian concept of the impersonal, bureaucra- 
tic state, Skinner tends to give a great deal of 
leeway to each thinker and problem-constella- 
tion. He never claims, for example, that Marsig- 
lio of Padua was trying (but failing) to come up 
with Bodin’s juristic theory of the modern 
state. More than in the Whiggish works of Figgis 
and Mesnard, as a consequence, there exists a 
slack relationship between the story of the 
emergence of the modern concept of the state 
and the account Skinner gives of the twistings 
and turnings of early modern political thought. 
Rather than being a defect, however, this is a 
virtue—another sign that methodological scru- 
ples pay off in the application. 


S. T. HOLMES 
Harvard University 
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The Developmental Logic of Social Systems. By 
Henry Teune and Zdravko Mlinar. (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1978. Pp. 
174. $14.00, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


The Social Ecology of Change: From Equilibri- 
um to Development. Edited by Zdravko 
Mlinar and Henry Teune. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1978. Pp. 296. 
$14.00.) 


Zdravko Mlinar and Henry Teune have been 
the driving force behind the Research Commit- 
tee for Social Ecology of the International 
Sociological Association. They have con- 
structed an ambitious research program and 
have stimulated others to delve more deeply 
into the approach of social ecology and the 
study of development. These two volumes are 
part of the product of their labors. 
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In The Developmental Logic of Social Sys- 
tems, Teune and Mlinar claim to address “‘the 
most perplexing theoretical problem in the 
social sciences: the explanation of social 
change.” In fact, they deal only with develop- 
mental change, admitting (p. 45) that this “may 
only be a small domain of the social change 
taking place.” Nevertheless, they do have in- 
teresting, closely argued and provocative ideas 
concerning developmental change. Their open- 
ing sections, detailing their general stance and 
systems-theoretic approach, are excellently con- 
structed, luring the reader to read on with 
genuine interest. 

By contrasting three kinds of systems (mech- 
anical, ecological, and developmental), Teune 
and Mlinar call for an analysis of the latter in 
their own terms rather than in the imagery of 
mechanical or ecological systems. Develop- 
mental systems are defined by “their capacity 
to generate new properties and integrate them 
which results in changing the nature of the 
components and their relationship.” Systems 
have components, subsystems, and levels. They 
can vary in their structural configurations and 
they have properties which are distributed 
across components. The major focus of Teune’s 
and Mlinar’s analysis is the set of components, 
never adequately delineated, and the changing 
distributions of properties across these com- 
ponents. The sharing and not sharing of proper- 
ties by components is pivotal in their theory. 
Variety is the number of subsets of identical 
properties. Diversity is the extent to which the 
sets of properties of the components are not 
identical. Integration is the probability that a 
change in one component will lead to changes 
in other components. Finally, development of a 
system is its level of integrated diversity. It is a 
subtle and troublesome concept to deal with. 

The dynamics of structural development are 
articulated in a variety of “laws.” Given a count 
of components, properties, and their distribu- 
tion, there is ample scope for simple combina- 
torial exercises. Many of the “laws” are the 
(tautological) outcomes of such exercises and, 
as such, do not constitute social laws at all. The 
use of their “laws” leads to statements like this 
one: 


The core of the structural dynamics of develop- 
mental change is that the greater the total 
number of properties available for distribution, 
the greater the variety of those properties; and 
the greater the number of properties distributed 
to each component, the greater the diversity of 
the total system. To the extent that this greater 
diversity is integrated, it will yield greater 
variety. The probability that diversity will 
become integrated increases to the extent that 
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greater diversity is accompanied by greater 
similarity. And the more diversity there is, the 
more rapidly variety increases. An increase in 
one accelerates the other ... and the integra- 
tion of diversity increases. Thus, the level of 
development predicts the rate of development 


(p. 53). 


Laid over this is a distinction between coaction 
systems (which are not developmental), interac- 
tion systems and transaction systems. Each 
behaves differently, each has different domi- 
nant activities and each has different develop- 
mental dynamics. Teune and Mlinar articulate a 
cross-level dynamic whereby variety, diversity 
and integration can be moved between levels. 

The ultimate point of development appears 
to be transaction systems whose only com- 
ponents are individuals. Equality abounds. In- 
deed, “widespread cooperation would further 
the transformation of interaction systems into 
transaction ones where properties proper 
{skills, knowledge, values] are not scarce and 
are not located in unique places in time and 
space, Whatever remnants of competition and 
conflict [that] remain would recede into irrele- 
vancy” (p. 171). This has all the hallmarks of a 
naive utopian vision—only there is a theory 
behind it. Whether one regards the theory as 
viable will depend on one’s views concerning 
clarity of expression, relevant concepts, evi- 
dence and scholarship. 

Power is ignored and the idea that different 
components may have different interests is not 
really dealt with. Resources are exogenous to 
the theory, as is control of resources and, 
implicitly, resource abundance is assumed for 
transaction systems. Underlying the analysis is 
the unrealistic assumption that developed social 
systems are free from ecological restraint. Tech- 
nology, while seen as crucial to development, is 
very briefly considered and inadequately in- 
corporated into the argument. 

Evidence and scholarship are virtually absent 
from this volume, a consequence of the au- 
thors’ decision to write a theoretical treatise 
exclusively in terms of “their” ideas. They are 
concerned with testability, correctly observing 
that “‘testability is a question of measurement 
systems rather than the generality of the 
theory.” But unless the components and pro- 
perties are carefully specified (a mammoth and 
complex task), variety, diversity and integration 
can take any value. Teune and Mlinar sketch 
some of the characteristics of an appropriate 
measurement system but they do not provide 
such a system. The epilogue, claiming that they 
have (selectively) accumulated evidence in sup- 
port of the theory, without revealing that 
evidence, provides cold comfort. Moreover, the 
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fragments that are supported (e.g., “patterns of 
population concentration in countries becom- 
ing developed or industrialized’) could be 
obtained from other theories. 

The absence of scholarship is, if anything, 
more worrisome. Initially, Teune and Mlinar do 
assemble, rather persuasively, their ideas on the 
dynamics of development. In the latter part of 
their volume, they then deal with the produc- 
tion, consumption, and use of system proper- 
ties, exchange, value systems and manifesta- 
tions of developmental change (like urbaniza- 
tion). Here many of the ideas are readily 
apparent in many areas of social science litera- 
ture and are simply being repackaged. Relevant 
evidence is ignored or only casually appealed 
to. While the authors legitimately dismiss much 
of the “development literature,” their work 
suffers from their practice of ignoring the 
broader literature or surreptitiously smuggling 
fragments of it into their argument. To use 
their concepts as images, they ignore the variety 
and diversity of the literature and thereby fail 
to integrate it into a truly coherent theory. 
There is none of the richness and interpretive 
detail of, say, the theoretical argument of a 
work like Lenski’s Power and Privilege. Instead, 
there is an underdeveloped and largely unsub- 
stantiated thesis, which is unfortunate, given 
the rich potential of the authors’ initial ideas. 

The Social Ecology of Change issues a 
clarion call for the reorientation of human 
ecology and ecological thinking in the social 
sciences. Social ecology has been moribund for 
several decades and the editors counsel us to 
take the high road of examining social systems 
that develop and to deal with the spatial and 
temporal dynamics of development within a 
social ecological framework. The call should be 
heeded. 

The book is divided into four sections: (1) 
Social Ecology at the Crossroads; (2) Socioeco- 
nomic Processes in Space and Time; (3) Human 
Action and Ecological Structure; and (4) Meth- 
odological Approaches to the Study of Socio- 
Ecological Change. It is the product of a 
workshop on human ecology held in Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia, in 1976. Those papers most con- 
sistent with the organizers’ objectives (see The 
Developmental Logic of Developmental Sys- 
tems) were collected in this volume, together 
with an introduction and the distillation of 
some of the participants’ deliberations. In the 
main, it is a useful collection. 

Mlinar’s thoughtful discussion of the trans- 
formation of social ecology provides a fine 
foundation for the volume. The editors’ distil- 
lation is uneven as it is permeated with their 
ideas and other ideas that do not fit well with 
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them. Further, as a workshop participant I see 
that, in the methodological segment, the 
editorial work strips all of the references cited 
by the contributors and quotes published ma- 
terial without acknowledgement. At the very 
least, this is unhelpful to the reader; this 

. chapter should not have been included. 

The remaining articles are uneven in quality 
and space limitations preclude individual exami- 
nation of them. However, I would particularly 
recommend the papers by Mlinar, Trampuž and 
Ferligoj on the social ecology of developmental 
change; by Janson on the factorial study of 
socio-ecological change; and by Sicherl on the 
dynamic measurement of disparities. The work- 
shop could have a dramatic impact upon social 
ecology, but whether that impact will be within 
the conceptual framework advanced by Teune 
and Mlinar remains to be seen. 


PATRICK DOREIAN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Psychoanalytic Politics: Freud’s French Revolu- 
tion. By Sherry Turkle. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1978. Pp. x + 278. $12.50.) 


This is a first-rate book. ‘Sherry Turkle 
handles a vast sweep of ideas with assurance. 
Her reconstruction of the arcane thought of 
Jacques Lacan is fair and subtle and, above all, 
lucid, The book is fascinating to read, placing 
the theoretical ideas within the drama of their 
historical and cultural setting. 

Since the May 1968 student uprising, 
psychoanalysis has taken a major place in the 
theory and practice of the French Left—and in 
French popular culture as well. How did this 
come to pass in a society which was resolutely 
anti-psychoanalytic? How was a radical current 
in psychoanalysis discovered when the main- 
stream of that discipline is so conservative? 

These are some of the questions Turkle 
poses. In providing the answer, she gives us a 
panaoramic view of French society and intellec- 
tual life today and places them in historical 
context. Focusing more narrowly, Turkle re- 
constructs the role of psychoanalysts them- 
selves, and of their ideas, during the May 1968 
events. She follows these beginnings through 
the subsequent development of a psychoanaly- 
tically influenced radical ideology. She traces 
the impact of this ideology in the university, 
the mental hospitals and the psychoanalytic 
societies, basing these institutional studies on 
interviews which enliven the text. Enough 
detail is provided for us to grasp the labyrin- 
thine quality of political life in these settings. 
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At the center of all of these developments 
stands the figure of Jacques Lacan, whose 
charismatic leadership, as well as his novel 
formulations, have given psychoanalysis such a 
prominent place on the French Left. American 
readers may have already encountered Lacan as 
a representative of French structuralism, as an 
influence on the Marxism of Louis Althusser, 
and as one of a number of major innovators in 
contemporary psychoanalytic thought. 

Turkle’s approach of examining the thought 
in the context of Lacan’s life and times is 
particularly apt in this case. Lacan’s ideas—and 
their influence—cannot be appreciated through 
the published text alone. His public life as a 
trainer of analysts, a founder of institutions, 
and a lecturer whose persona is itself part of his 
message must also be understood. 

Turkle shows respect and understanding for 
Lacan’s cryptic mode of communication 
through which he attempts to speak directly 
from and to the unconscious. Yet she speaks in 
her own straightforward and lucid fashion. The 
result is easily the best I have seen among a 
number of expositions of Lacan’s ideas in 
English. Her epilogue, “Lacan in America,” is a 
particularly helpful interpretation and com- 
pletes some of the ideas presented in chapter 2. 

Turkle sees Lacan’s insights into the “pre- 
sence of social forces within the individual’ as 
having genuinely radical political import—as 
restoring to psychoanalysis its original signifi- 
cance as a “subversive science.” When she sees 
the profound difficulties and paradoxes which 
have developed in the Lacanian movement, she 
interprets these as universal dilemmas for any 
psychoanalytic politics. Since she has joined the 
Lacanians in viewing American psychoanalysis 
as totally preoccupied with adaptation, she sees 
no alternatives from that quarter. (Nor does she 
make any mention of the British “object 
relations” school.) 

It is my belief that there are profound new 
currents (and old ones being rediscovered) in 
psychoanalysis and humanistic psychology 
which escape some of the paradoxes inherent 
within Lacan’s system. The political implica- 
tions of these psychoanalytic views have not 
yet been fully articulated, but efforts in that 
direction are beginning to appear. These efforts 
involve an appreciation of: recent American 
work in ego psychology such as that of Mahler, 
Kohut, and Kernberg, or of Loevinger and 
Kohlberg; the work of the British “object 
relations” school; and the insights of Reich 
(and his student Lowen) on character analysis 
and muscular armoring. The combination of 
these psychoanalytic perspectives with insights 
from feminism and Marxist humanism offers 
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the promise of a psychoanalytic radicalism that 
is a genuine alternative to that of Lacan. 


WILLIAM R. CASPARY 
Washington University 


Commitment and Change: Georges Sorel and 
the Idea of Revolution. Essay and transla- 
tions by Richard Vernon. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 148. 
$15.00.) 


Historians of political theory have not done 
well by Georges Sorel (1847—1922), who has 
been more talked about than read, labeled more 
often than understood. In part this springs from 
the bewildering range of political positions he 
espoused during his lifetime. Additionally, few 
of his writings have been easily available and, 
until quite recently, the only work available in 
English was his Reflections on Violence, Within 
the past few years, however, a serious attempt 
to understand Sorel in depth has begun to take 
hold. Richard Vernon’s book is an important, if 
incomplete, addition to this literature. The 
main topics he discusses are Sorel’s conception 
of revolutionary commitment and change, his 
reflections on the relationship between thought 
and action, his critique of Marx, the influence 
of Bergson on Sorel, and Sorel’s location in the 
history of political thought. 

This is, however, a curious book, exciting 
and disappointing at the same time. In large 
part, this is because of its form—a 70-page essay 
followed by 50 pages of extracts from Sorel’s 
untranslated essays, prefaces, and books. Nei- 
ther separately nor together, however, do they 
provide a thorough examination of Sorel’s 
conception of revolution. Nevertheless, the 
essay is one of the most sophisticated and 
illuminating discussions of Sorel that has ap- 
peared in print, and it is a shame that Vernon 
did not see fit to develop it more fully. He 
suggests, for instance, that the basis of much of 
Sorel’s thought is a form of conservatism, with 
emphasis on order, decentralization, and 
morality, an “ethics of association embodied in 
a concrete way of life’? (p. 61), and it is this 
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that provides an underlying unity to much of 
Sorel’s thought. Yet the form and content of 
Sorel’s morality is hardly explored; indeed, the 
terms Sorel uses—“‘the heroic,” “the sublime,” 
“regeneration”—are not discussed at all. To 
take another example, Vernon argues that 
Sorel’s conception of the disjunction between 
knowing and acting is central to his understand- 
ing of the problematic nature of revolutionary 
commitment and change. Yet he never attempts 
to assess the validity of Sorel’s contentions. 

Sorel is important, Vernon thinks, for sev- 
eral reasons. He anticipates some of the most 
effective critiques of Marxism, his writings are a 
sustained meditation on the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice, and he provides us 
with something that is missing from con- 
temporary thought, ‘‘a chastened and sceptical 
view of revolution” (p. 71). Sorel, moreover, is 
a figure who has been much misunderstood, 
particularly by those who depict him as an 
“irrationalist.’ The term, Vernon argues, is 
ambiguous, and has foreclosed too many ques- 
tions. Sorel was “much more than has generally 
been thought, a man of reflection, who denied, 
however, that the stable and unitary constructs 
of reflection had any secure place in the 
essentially multiple world of action” (p. 71). 
He emerges, too, in Vernon’s account, as a 
“clerc of violence, preoccupied with the pro- 
cesses of contemporary change but denying 
that his own preoccupations could or should 
enter into the processes themselves” (p. 71). 
But Vernon is unwilling to leave it at that. If 
Sorel is to be located within the history of 
political thought, it can only be in a French 
tradition “‘with an essentially moral emphasis,” 
one which is “acutely distrustful of the notion 
of sudden transformations leading to new and 
unknown orders” (p. 61). For Vernon, Proud- 
hon was Sorel’s precursor, Camus his successor. 

The translations add little to the essay and 
are too brief to be helpful to anyone coming to 
Sorel for the first time. Indirectly, however, 
they point up the need for a complete critical 
edition of Sorel’s works. 


ROGER W. SMITH 
College of William and Mary 
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Television Network News: Issues in Content 
Research. Edited by William Adams and Fay 
Schreibman, (Washington, D.C.: School of 
Public and International Affairs, George 
Washington University, 1978. ‘Pp. 231. 
$6.00, paper.) 


Television Network News: Issues in Content 
Research, edited by William Adams and Fay 
Schreibman, takes one step toward informing 
political scientists of recent work about televi- 
sion news research and methodology. Five of 
the articles are written by political scientists, 
seven by communication specialists, two by 
historians, and one by an instructional media 
specialist. The essays reflect this diversity. The 
volume’s explicit purpose is to “bring together 
into one forum discussion of some of the more 
important issues in the study of network news 
content” (p. 5). 

The first section purports to discuss an 
overview of research about news. The initial 
essay summarizes studies about production, 
content, and effects research. The first involves 
work about the determinants of news content 
during production, while content research 
analyzes patterns of manifest content. Effects 
research investigates the social and political 
consequences of news. One, may dispute some 
of the conclusions in this essay, such as the 
assertion that “agenda-setting has become the 
most theoretically-developed and empirically- 
tested distinct area of impact research” (p. 30), 
but Adams provides a credible and useful 
outline of an enormous body of interdisciplin- 
ary research. 

Comstock and Cobbey argue that television 
has “heightened the urgency” of problems 
citizens face in evaluating news (p. 48). There 
are few concrete standards which the public can 
apply in evaluating the medium. Paletz and 
Pearson review six recent books about network 
and local news which concern either news 
organization, content, or impact. On the basis 
of a lucid, perceptive analysis of the studies, the 
authors argue that greater emphasis should be 
given to some largely ignored areas of research, 
including uses and gratifications associated with 
video news. Nowhere, however, is a rationale 
given for the selection of these particular 
works, all published between 1973 and 1976. 

A second section concerns research methods 
and resources. Schreibman provides a particu- 
larly valuable survey of news collections housed 
in several television archives. Each is described 


in terms of the range and scope of news 
holdings, access, procedures of use, costs, and 
organizational goals. The holdings of the oldest 
and richest source, the Vanderbilt Television 
News Archive, which includes the Television 
News Index and Abstracts, provides an example 
of how each is treated. Also discussed are 
special services, modes of access, fees, videotape 
format, and organizational aspirations. Lichty 
and Bailey present “practical advice’? about 
content analysis. Having assessed some “wrong 
reasons” for conducting content analysis, such 
as trying to infer “effects” rather than manifest 
content and proving accusations rather than 
testing hypotheses, the authors discuss concerns 
of sampling, defining units of analysis, forming 
categories, executing coding procedures, and 
analysis and presentation of data. Points are 
illustrated by examples from published litera- 
ture. While the essay is informative and useful 
in developing studies, research scholars will find 
little in it that is new. 

Culbert discusses the value of idiographic 
approaches in contrast to nomothetic ap- 
proaches employed by political scientists in- 
terested in building models. Understanding visu- 
al images presented in television news, he 
argues, is particularly important to the “fullest 
possible comprehension’ of past events (p. 
140). However, Culbert’s apparent denial of 
selectivity in his quest for “complete compre- 
hension” of visual images of the Loan execu- 
tion in the broader context of Vietnam is 
puzzling. How can knowledge be drawn from 
any set of events, visual or otherwise, without 
selectivity and generalization? 

Deploring the tendency to ignore visual 
characteristics in television news research, 
Adams describes examples of how visual images 
have been included in content analysis, and 
how image content may be determined by 
events, production, and the interaction between 
visual and audio aspects of programming. He 
raises some particularly interesting questions 
about the isomorphism between film and text 
in news coverage. 

The final section discusses future directions 
of news research. Patterson urges that content 
analysis become more theoretical and that 
greater attention be devoted to scientific ade- 
quacy. Attention should be paid not only to 
reliability and validity in coding but also to 
research designs which emphasize comparisons 
among different forms of media at different 
times. 
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Gerbner and Signorielli assert that their 
“new, realistic, and more appropriate frame- 
work” will improve research about television 
news (p. 189). They argue that research about 
news should employ content and impact cate- 
gories which are suitable to explicitly entertain- 
ment programming. 

We are, however, left wondering whether 
most analysts are not aware of many of the 
problems cited. 

Robinson also argues for a new direction, if 
a “reactionary”’ one, in television research. He 
lays out four interpretations viewed as alterna- 
tives to Epstein’s organizational theory of news. 
Having reviewed the “newsworthy” interpreta- 
tion, the “reality”’ interpretation, and the “‘col- 
lage” interpretation, Robinson elaborates what 
he calls the ‘“attitudinal-political” interpreta- 
tion, which assumes that the political attitudes 
of newswriters and reporters influence news 
content. Robinson argues for the value of 
analyzing news about less structured, less clear- 
ly “political” events. 

Although of interest to social scientists 
concerned with television news research, these 
essays have a protean character, not unlike the 
alleged character of individual viewers of net- 
work news. Little binds them together except a 
concern with TV news. The preface serves little 
purpose, and no introductory material ties the 
contributions together. Moreover, the essays are 
of uneven difficulty, scope, and sophistication; 
still, the volume should be read by students of 
television news. 


C. RICHARD HOFSTETTER 
San Diego State University 


The William O. Douglas Inquiry into the State 
of Individual Freedom. Edited by Harry S. 
Ashmore. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1979, Pp. xvii + 250. $15.00.) 


This volume is the result of a project of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
to monitor concerns of individual freedom that 
marked the career of Justice William O. Doug- 
las. It consists of 11 papers, ranging in length 
from 8 to 38 pages. Most, if not all, of the 
authors had served as law clerks to Justice 
Douglas. 

Each contribution focuses on an aspect of 
one of four general organizing themes: (1) 
“Fundamental Freedoms: Areas of Human Be- 
havior and Personality Immune from Govern- 
mental Interference”; (2) “Freedom and Law 
Enforcement”; (3) “Freedom and Govern- 
mental Expenditures to Advance the Common 
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Good”; and (4) “Freedom and the Duty of 
Government to Control Private Power.” 

Each essay typically attempts to survey the 
present situation. Problems and dilemmas are 
posed, An occasional alarm is sounded. Ques- 
tions are raised, and sometimes guidelines are 
provided for a preferred approach to the issue 
of freedom under scrutiny. Court cases, govern- 
mental actions, laws, and current bills com- 
prise the principal sources for the studies, 
Developments into 1978 are covered. 

The nature of the topics may be gathered by 
an example from each of the four theme areas. 
Leonard B. Boudin contributes a brief paper on 
“Freedom of Inquiry in the Sciences,” dealing 
with the tensions between the principle of 
unrestricted scientific inquiry, on the one hand, 
and the realities, on the other, of governmental 
regulation and increasing apprehensions raised 
by genetic and other controversial research. 
Boudin argues that “while the First Amend- 
ment precludes regulation of research, it per- 
mits regulation of the technological aspects 
(including the methodology) of the research” 
(p. 40). 

In a concise chapter, Jerome B. Falk, Jr. 
explores the erosion in the law of searches, 
dealing with such recent cases as that of the 
Stanford Daily (in which he was counsel) and 
such situations as the screening of airline 
passengers and prospective thefts of plutonium. 

In a lengthier, well-organized paper, William 
A. Reppy, Jr. thoughtfully summarizes and 
analyzes problems and issues of governmental 
funding as they bear on academic freedom. 
And, as a final example, Robert B. McKay 
raises stimulating questions “‘in the search for a 
proper balance between professional freedom 
and public control” (p. 203) as he examines 
issues of ethics and „the law, medicine, the 
military, accounting, and journalism. 

Other chapters examine the tension between 
the right to privacy and the right to know, 
control of the intelligence agencies, private 
discrimination, access to the media, govern- 
mental investigations, protecting persons from 
themselves, and the rights of those working for 
governments. 

As intended, the volume is an “inquiry,” a 
present inventory of aspects of individual 
freedom in a rapidly changing society bound by 
the Bill of Rights. It is addressed to the lay 
reader. A major purpose is to further public 
discussion. Portions will date quickly because 
some of the writers deal with current matters 
such as bills in committees. Documentation of 
some papers is elaborate; for a few it is scant. 

Much of the material is familiar to political 
scientists and fairly elementary. For a political 
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scientist the book’s usefulness lies mainly in the 
provocative questions raised, some of which 
suggest intriguing research possibilities. 


HOLBERT N. CARROLL 
University of Pittsburgh 


Leadership in America: Consensus, Corruption, 
and Charisma. Edited by Peter Dennis Ba- 
thory. (New York and London: Longman, 
1978. Pp. vi + 200. $6.95, paper.) 


This book draws on several independent 
studies. Bruce Miroff’s chapter on JFK rests on 
a thesis; Dennis Hale’s on Curley comes from a 
book on the Boston mayor. W. C. McWilliams’ 
account of LBJ is the judgment of a mature 
political scientist conversant in detail with 
Johnson’s politics. Rev. W. K. Smith is a 
thoughtful disciple of Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Yet while each contributor has his own bent, 
the book derives its unity from a meditation on 
Tocqueville. From him the authors have learned 
that one thing is needful: to create a form of 
political association that will educate the ma- 
jority in the art of self-government. This task 
governs the choice of subjects for the nine 
essays in political biography that comprise the 
body of the volume. These amplify Bathory’s 
contention that this task has been since 1896 
the central problem of American politics. 
Tocqueville also provides a key to the book’s 
thematic terms. Thus we may equate corrup- 
tion with what he termed individualism. 
Bathory teaches that Mark Hanna’s victory over 
Populism was the product of a comprehensive 
strategy to foster individualism. H. A. Plotkin 
argues that the managerial consultant P. Druck- 
er has promoted individualism rather than 
Tocqueville’s art of association, discouraging 
corporation managers from engaging in politics. 
By recovering Tocqueville’s quest for associa- 
tive forms to replace the New England town- 
ship, the authors hope to bring political science 
back to Tocqueville’s intention, to promote 
sober and reasonable deliberation in democratic 
politics. 

One may doubt that the approach adopted is 
suited to this last task. For political science 
might well contribute more if its best recent 
efforts were properly interpreted. Bathory and 
his contributors fail to supply a comprehensive 
analysis of the predicament of our proper 
leaders, the duly elected ones. Such an account 
might start from recent controversies over 
reapportionment, the voting age, the electoral 
college, campaign financing, the rules governing 
party primaries, and the expansion of the 
judiciary’s purview, What Tocqueville called the 
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forms of American democracy, the laws and 
customs in and through which the majority 
governs, have been under attack since he wrote. 
The egalitarian and individualistic movement he 
warned of has swept away one after another of 
these forms, always in the name of democratic 
reform. The authors are aware of this, although 
they do not trace the history of the unforming 
of American democracy in detail. But they do 
not remark how the pace of demolition has 
increased during the last 30 years; nor do they 
draw the consequences for political leadership. 

That one should may be suggested by a 
glance at Marc Landy’s fine essay on George 
Meany. He writes with more sympathy than the 
other authors can muster for Madison’s political 
science. By adopting Madison’s standard, Landy 
defends Meany by our most respectable criteria; 
moreover, our elected representatives fail while 
Meany passes. Landy argues persuasively, in 
two notable cases, when Meany endorsed the 
admission of refugees from Vietnam, and when 
he crushed local union resistance to busing, that 
Meany was just what Madison sought by means 
of representative institutions: a voice bringing 
liberality, tolerance, impartiality and reason 
into public deliberations. Yet Landy never 
weighs the effect on representative government 
of the part of Meany’s strategy for building a 
national union which Madison would have 
thought most problematic. The drive to union- 
ize public employees, combined with the use of 
labor voting strength to punish Congress mem- 
bers who opposed it, is not assessed in its effect 
upon the impartiality or rationality of elected 
officials. This failure to carry through Madi- 
son’s science of representative government may 
point to a larger problem. 

Bathory begins by comparing Tocqueville 
with Madison, for whom political science was 
to introduce impartiality into democratic poli- 
tics. Tocqueville rejected Madison because “he 
feared a world that had lost a sense of the 
possibility of strong commitment to any- 
thing. ..”” (p. 19). Because commitment rather 
than impartiality is for Bathory and most of his 
contributors the crux of democratic civility, 
they depart from Tocqueville’s reliance upon 
judicial forms, upon jury duty as a means of 
political education, and upon the legal profes- 
sion, to introduce respect for law, sobriety, and 
impartiality into democratic politics. This de- 
parture may reflect a deeper reservation about 
Tocqueville. Bathory’s objection is one that led 
Weber to make liberal principles the object of a 
leap of faith. But Tocqueville still knew science 
as the ascent to first principles, to “‘the light by 
which we are guided,” and thought he was 
teaching the secure principles of republican 
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government. If we could see our way clear to 
such principles, we could be liberals without 
blushing, without guilt, even without Rawls; 
but like the authors of this volume, we think 
we cannot. This is consequential, for principles 
are needed to bring liberal democracy to light 
as a whole one which we can pass judgment. 
Tocqueville had exhibited a distinctive regime 
in which the majority ruled through definite 
forms; what was missing in America but neces- 
sary to make democracy liberal and thus 
choiceworthy was supplied by him by deduc- 
tion from prinicple. By contrast, Leadership in 
America is silent about liberal democracy as a 
whole. It confronts us with fractious parts, 
leaving us like delegates at a party convention 
to form them into a whole. If we strain our 
eyes, the most we might discern in these 
chapters is the possibility that with proper 
leaders the unions, cities, and a ndtional party 
might perform Tocqueville’s task of “‘trans- 
forming a faceless mass into a citizen-public” 
(p. 190). We may even glimpse a vision of how 
the diverse constituencies of the Democratic 
party might be formed into self-governing parts 
and combined into a working whole. But we 
cannot see the relation between this partisan 
whole and the liberal democratic whole which 
Tocqueville delineated. In their convention the 
Republicans too think that they are putting the 
country together. 

Leadership in America seeks to bring politi- 
cal science and political leadership together in 
the quest for a democratic civility, robust 
enough to withstand the rough and tumble of 
American politics, yet noble and difficult 
enough to make liberal democracy choicewor- 
thy once again. Jt is an exceptional introduc- 
tory text; the authors convey their most serious 
reflections on what they regard as the most 
important issues, but with an experienced 
teacher’s respect for what the newcomer can 
grasp. Without condescension or jargon, the 
book is dramatic, engaging, controversial and 
nicely brief. If it is widely taught, as it deserves 
to be, it should compel us to ask whether 
liberal democracy can indeed be choiceworthy, 
and whether we scholars can in good conscience 
assert our democratic liberalism. It compels me 
to ask because the authors do not, strange to 
say, although they appeal to Tocqueville, who 
taught us that we could. 


ROBERT EDEN 
Dathousie University 


Government by Judiciary: The Transformation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. By Raoul 
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Berger. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1977. Pp. x + 483. $15.00.) 


The thesis of this book is simple—under the 
guise of “interpretation” the Supreme Court 
has revised the original meaning of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, has substituted its will for 
law and thus has contributed to the destruction 
of constitutionalism and the rule of law in 
America, The meaning of the Fourteenth, 
which the Court has consistently misconstrued 
(and through which most modern constitution- 
al adjudication flows), is not, to Raoul Berger, 
so difficult to discover. In fact, the intent 
behind the amendment was rather clear, even 
unequivocal: “The key” to the meaning of the 
constitutional text “is furnished by the immedi- 
ately preceding Civil Rights Act of 1866, 
which, all agreed, it was the purpose of the 
amendment to embody and protect” (p. 20). 
Designed “to embody or incorporate the Civil 
Rights Act,” the Fourteenth would secure that 
act against repeal by a subsequent Congress and 
make it safe from judicial repudiation. 

But the Civil Rights Act of 1866 (and hence, 
in this view, the Fourteenth) had “patently 
limited objectives,” among which were the right 
to inherit, to purchase and sell real and personal 
property, to make contracts, to sue and be sued 
and to give legal evidence (pp. 24—25). It did 
not reach nor desire to reach the protection of 
any political or social rights, and surely not the 
tight to have all votes equally weighed or to 
attend integrated schools. Thus almost all of 
what passes these days as constitutional “inter- 
pretation” is nothing more than unlawful 
“amending” by the Court, the substitution of 
its views for that of the framers and of the 
sovereign popular will as expressed constitu- 
tionally—in brief, government by judiciary. 


It would certainly not be fruitless to reex- 
amine the historical data and review the accura- 
cy of Berger’s historical understanding. Yet the 
truly important issues raised by this book 
become clear if we grant, arguendo, the adequa- 
cy of the historical investigation and concede 
that the broad wording of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had as its direct and immediate 
intent simply the validation of that early Civil 
Rights Act. What, then, does it mean to hold 
that the life of constitutional law is neither 
logic nor experience but, rather, careful legal 
history? On one level it is probably beyond 
controversy that the framers of the Fourteenth 
did not narrowly “intend” the immediate de- 
segregation of all public schooling, the ultimate 
destruction of all malapportioned legislatures or 
the full application of the Bill of Rights to the 
states when they wrote the amendment (any 
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more than the Founders, when they gave broad 
powers and ample means to Congress were in 
favor of establishing a national bank; in fact, 
they might well have been against it). But, 
contrary to Berger, this does not overcome the 
fact that what the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment did (knowing full well, no doubt, 
the already rich history of the other general 
phrases in the Constitution) was to lay out in 
the Constitution not specific rules or objectives 
but broad principles: “privileges” and “timmuni- 
ties,” “due process of law” and the expansive 
right to “the equal protection of the laws.” 
Thus, that the framers did not openly contem- 
plate granting blacks the right to serve on juries 
equally with whites (a right which the Court 
recognized in 1879 in the Strauder case and 
which Berger, looking at the debates of 1866, 
deems “‘wrongly decided,” p. 412) is both true 
and irrelevant. For what the writers of the 
Fourteenth did—one might even say intended— 
was to lay out bold principles of justice and 
constitutional right and embody them in a 
document which, to use Marshall’s words, was 
meant to endure for ages to come. Even Justice 
Harlan, whom Berger rather consistently 
praises, could say in Duncan v, Louisiana, “The 
very breadth and generality of the Amend- 
ment’s provisions suggest that its authors did 
not suppose that the Nation would always be 
limited to mid-19th century conceptions of 
‘liberty’ and ‘due process of law’ but that the 
increasing experience and evolving conscience 
of the American people would add new [mean- 
ings]” (391 U.S. 145, 175; cf. Berger, p. 259). 
For each generation to apply the great princi- 
ples embodied in the Constitution to new and 
varied objects and situations is not, as Berger 
believes, to make shambles of constitutional 
law. Rather, it is to act in the only way 
appropriate—to use the principles and goals of 
our fundamental law as directive and binding 
guides to our ever-changing condition as a 
nation. 

Not only may constitutional formulations 
develop in response to new situations but also 
the internal logic of general principles of law 
and justice often lead us quite appropriately to 
reconsider and reevaluate situations prevalent in 
the past. That demanding “equal protection of 
the laws” for all citizens was never “thought” 
by the framers (and therefore could not have 
been “intended”? by the framers) to apply to 
the status of women can be no final bar to its 
application in that area once the principle is 
finally and fully thought out. That the liberal 
egalitarian principle of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not applied to slaves in 1776 can 
still mean, as Lincoln noted, that as the 
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principle “broadens and deepens its influence” 
that it will prove to be incompatible with the 
very human servitude which gave Jefferson the 
time and opportunity to formulate the princi- 
ple itself. That ideas do have consequences—and 
consequences which may go beyond or even 
against the immediate objects which gave birth 
to those ideas—is a fact having application well 
beyond the confines of constitutional adjudica- 
tion. And while the Court can surely mistake 
the meaning of a broad constitutional principle 
(as in Slaughterhouse) or even subvert it (as in 
most of the racial cases of the 1880s), the 
Court’s greatest function and perhaps its only 
real justification may be that it can help us, 
over time, elucidate our principles, apply them 
to new situations and give those fundamental 
principles the opportunity to unfold themselves 
in history. That the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment did not, in 1866, give to a branch 
of the central government the authority to 
overturn state malapportionment or to desegre- 
gate public facilities is obvious; that the princi- 
ples written down in 1866 may never, there- 
fore, demand those results is not so obvious. 

Clearly, the line separating the proper appli- 
cation of constitutional principle and unwar- 
ranted constitutional revision is often narrow 
and the guideposts unclear. And, despite the 
basic thesis that the Court should be little more 
than a conclave of nine legal historians, Berger’s 
book understands and depicts the real dangers 
involved in granting to the Court the unlimited 
right to fashion constitutional doctrine simply 
at will. The growing number of books and 
articles concerning the “imperial judiciary” 
attests to the fact that a reexamination of the 
proper role of the Court in a constitutional 
democracy is now both appropriate and neces- 
sary. The time surely has come for wide-ranging 
analyses of the Court in modern American 
life—investigations which will speak candidly 
about the ways in which the judiciary may have 
entered areas in which it has no experience, no 
ability or no legitimate business. The time has 
also come—and here Berger’s instincts are fully 
correct—for a body of scholarship which goes 
deeper than the simple portrayal of the Consti- 
tution as a “living document” as if it were 
merely flexibility itself, without principle, 
meaning or solid purpose. But this analysis, 
which attempts to criticize the Court through 
an understanding which freezes the Constitu- 
tion to certain historical particulars and no 
more, simply will not do, for it does not speak 
candidly about the Court as much as badly 
about the Constitution. 

JOHN AGRESTO 

National Humanities Center 
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Big Story: How the American Press and Televi- 
sion Reported and Interpreted the Cfisis of 
Tet, 1968 in Vietnam and Washington. By 
Peter Braestrup. (2 vols. Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1977. Pp. 740 + 706. 
$45.00; Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, Double- 
day, 1978. Pp. xviii + 606. $8.95, paper.) 


Big Story argues that the American news 
media gave the public a basically false picture 
of the Tet offensive. Peter Braestrup attempts 
to show that the news media overreacted to the 
Tet crisis and presented it as a disaster for the 
U.S., when in fact it was a defeat for North 
Vietnam and the NLF. 

‘Braestrup was himself a Vietnam correspon- 
dent for the Washington Post during Tet, and 
the strengths and weaknesses of Big Story are in 
many ways parallel to those of the news media 
he is writing about. As a gatherer of facts, 
Braestrup is thorough indeed. Big Story is based 
on extensive interviewing and a reading of 
almost the entire Tet coverage of the AP and 
UPI, the television networks, the New York 
Times, the Washington Post, Time and News- 
week, However, Braestrup’s analysis has serious 
flaws. 

Braestrup’s basic observation about media 
content is correct: the news media did indeed 
present the Tet offensive as a failure of U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. But his style is so unremit- 
tingly contentious that Braestrup seriously 
overstates his points. With each example he lets 
his readers know he is scoring a point, and he 
often presents the “exceptions” with the same 
triumphant tone, as though they somehow 
proved his argument as well (“CBS managed... 
without. . .”). If one reads Braestrup’s material 
carefully, one sees that it is often so mixed that 
his simple characterizations are clearly inade- 
quate. 

Braestrup’s major criticism of the news 
media also contains a kernel of truth. The thesis 
that Tet was, at least militarily, a defeat for 
North Vietnam and the NLF is more plausible 
than most people realize, and the media did 
often make sweeping statements about the 
significance of Tet and presented dramatic 
incidents as though they somehow contained 
the “meaning” of Tet in microcosm, all with 
little solid analysis to back them up. But 
Braestrup himself treats complex questions of 
historical interpretation as though they were as 
simple as getting it straight whether the NLF 
did or did not actually enter the U.S. Embassy 
building on the first day of the offensive. 
“There is fairly broad agreement among histori- 
ans today,” Braestrup maintains, “that Hanoi 
suffered a military setback in the 1968 Tet 
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offensive” (p. 119). But historians have barely 
begun to scratch the surface of the Vietnam 
war, and Braestrup does not cite a single 
historian to this effect. When historians do 
begin to analyze the Vietnam war, it seems 
likely that there will be disagreement about 
whether the question of “who won” the Tet 
offensive is even an important one to ask. After 
all, the U.S. was always able to kill more of the 
“enemy,” hold any territory it chose, and keep 
the initiative militarily, yet North Vietnam and 
the NLF always seemed capable, politically and 
militarily, of continuing the struggle. Braestrup 
criticizes the media for getting the “score” 
wrong; it never occurs to him to question 
whether “scorekeeping” (which was always a 
top priority for the media) could really give 
people an adequate understanding of the Viet- 
nam war. 

Braestrup is always quick to tell his readers 
what he does and does not consider good 
journalism, but he is not always willing to spell 
out his reasons. He disapproves, for instance, of 
the attention ‘the media gave to civilian casual- 
ties, calling it “old-fashioned appeals to the 
emotions” (p. 209). and “compassionate sensa- 
tionalism” (p. 217). But he offers no justifica- 
tion for this view, except in purely personal 
terms: “As a former Marine in Korea, I was 
perhaps less shocked by war’s waste and de- 
struction than were my colleagues who were 
experiencing these for the first time” (p. xvi). 

Braestrup’s work suffers from his lack of 
knowledge about other research on the media. 
He presents Tet coverage as an “extreme case,” 
and offers a jumble of miscellaneous explana- 
tions for it. In fact, it is easy enough to see the 
routines of news coverage at work during Tet. 
To take one brief example, the news media 
normally focus on day-to-day events rather 
than underlying processes. This means that a 
crisis like Tet almost always comes across as a 
sudden reversal in the course of events. 


DANIEL C. HALLIN 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Presidential Experience: What the Office 
Does to the Man. By Bruce Buchanan. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1978. 
Pp. ix + 198. $8.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Taking his title seriously, Bruce Buchanan 
sets about to fill gaps in our understanding of 
the presidency by providing a comprehensive 
and systematic description and assessment of 
the psychological environment in which the 
occupants of the presidential office live and 
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work. That milieu is pictured essentially as a 
constant one characterized by stress, deference, 
dissonance, and frustration. According to the 
author, these four acids of the presidential 
experience continually erode the moral habits 
and methods of truth-testing which incumbents 
bring to the office. 

Drawing on the results of research in social 
psychology, Buchanan explores the behavioral 
consequences which may be expected in such 
an environment. Among those identified are 
tendencies to aggression, artificial inflation of 
one’s own importance, weakening of truth 
norms, preoccupation with winning despite the 
cost, misinterpretation and misjudgment of 
people and events, reduction in physical and 
mental vigor, and delusion. Examples of each 
are found in the actions of twentieth-century 
presidents, leading Buchanan to conclude that 
the presidency as currently structured is a 
threat to political stability, democratic integri- 
ty, and effective administration. 

The work concludes with two chapters 
which examine potential remedies. One investi- 
gates character-assessment as a device we might 
use to select presidents most likely to withstand 
the pressures of the environment. Drawing on 
self-concept theory and research, Buchanan 
provides valuable support for the notions de- 
veloped by James David Barber in his paradig- 
matic book, The Presidential Character. Still, 
Buchanan will not confidently rely on character 
as a protector of his central values, for he is 
convinced that “on matters of profound per- 
sonal importance to them ... active-positives 
tend to behave like active-negatives” (p. 146). 
Thus he turns in the final chapter to institu- 


tional reform, but his conclusions are less than . 


promising. The adoption of fundamental 
changes which might radically improve the 
environment, such as a plural presidency, is 
improbable. Those which might have some real 
political support, such as legislative question 
periods or censure motions, might reduce the 
effects of deference on the occupant of the 
Oval Office, but they would likely increase 
both stress and frustration. 

The Presidential Experience is not without 
error. Using the models of staff organization 
identified by Richard Tanner Johnson in Man- 
aging the White House as his “Rorschach test” 
of a president’s response to stress, Buchanan 
concludes that the formalistic model is a 
dangerous method of coping with stress and 
one which reveals a chief executive’s inability 
to tolerate interpersonal conflict. While noting 
that an active-positive president might some- 
time “‘fall back on such an arrangement out of 
self-defense,” the author contends that only 
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Nixon and Eisenhower among modern presi- 
dents have implemented such a model (p. 45). 
In fact, however, Johnson described the Tru- 
man administration as a formalistic one (p. 51 
ff.). 

The more serious problem with this work is 
one which seems characteristic of such studies. 
Buchanan cites behavior as evidence illustrating 
his notions, but this evidence is not the result 
of systematic examination of presidential ac- 
tions. This is particularly disappointing because 
Buchanan’s notions are richer in their implica- 
tions than the use of the data suggests. For 
example, he repeatedly emphasizes that the 
continual press of the four elements in the 
psychological environment makes them likely 
to produce aberrant behavior (pp. 25, 46, 58, 
and passim). That would indicate that instances 
of such behavior should occur, or should occur 
with more frequency, later in a presidents 
tenure. Buchanan cites Roosevelt’s court-pack- 
ing plan as a major instance of preoccupation 
with winning despite the cost (pp. 111-16). 
Such action at the outset of the second term 
invites’ attention to subsequent behavior. The 
invitation is not accepted in this instance or 
elsewhere. 

Despite these criticisms, The Presidential 
Experience is an important book which will 
provoke controversy among scholars and stu- 
dents. Written with style and energy, it is 
stimulating in its contemporary relevance, in its 
use of research findings from another discipline, 
and in its relationship to ideas developed by 
classic works on the presidency. Most impor- 
tant, it continues a line of research which, 
despite what may well be inherent limitations, 
deserves further pursuit. Buchanan has done us 
a service, 

CHARLES H. MCCALL 


California State College, Bakersfield 


Decision for the Democrats: Reforming the 
Party Structure. By William J. Crotty. (Balti- 
more and London: Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty Press, 1978. Pp. vii + 318. $16.50.) 


This book has two main ingredients: descrip- 
tions of the origins, activities, and products of 
the five “reform commissions” established by 
the national Democratic party between 1968 
and 1975; and evaluations of those products. 

The descriptions focus mainly on the 
McGovern-Fraser Commission (147 pages) and 
the O’Hara Commission (74 pages), with the 
other commissions—Mikulski, Sanford, and 
Winograd—mentioned only briefly (15 pages for 
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the lot). But the descriptive methods are the 
same for all five. Crotty’s accounts and explana- 
tions of events are based almost entirely on the 
public and semi-public record—commission 
hearings, memoranda, and reports; convention 
proceedings; newspaper accounts and commen- 
taries. He mentions a few interviews with 
commission members and staff, but makes 
almost no use of them. This is particularly 
surprising in view of the fact that Crotty, as a 
consultant to three of the commissions, had 
unusual opportunities for gathering less accessi- 
ble, and usually more illuminating, information. 
Even more surprising is the fact that he makes 
no use whatever of the massive collection of 
data from interviews with the delegates to the 
1972 Democratic convention conducted by the 
Russell Sage/Twentieth Century Fund project 
of which he was one of the five principal 
investigators. He also does not mention the 
major book by Jeane Kirkpatrick based on 
those data. 

Crotty’s approach makes his book useful 
mainly as a convenient chronology of events 
and a compendium of names, dates, and occa- 
sional tabular material. Because he relies so 
heavily on what he has read, his analysis of why 
the commissions did what they did floats on 
the surface of events and his explanations are 
generally unconvincing. 

This failure is most apparent in the frequent 
evidentiary and analytical gaps in his account of 
the McGovern-Fraser Commission, which occu- 
pies nearly half of the book. This judgment is 
not based on any inside knowledge I acquired 
as a member of that formidable commission— 
indeed, with even greater access than Crotty’s 
at the time, I saw only the same visible minor 
fraction of the iceberg, But I have recently been 
reading Byron Shafer’s Berkeley doctoral disser- 
tation on the formation and implementation of 
the commission’s rules. Shafer’s analysis rests 
mainly on in-depth interviews with over 150 of 
the principal actors involved, and, while it 
would be unfair to fault Crotty for not having 
read Shafer, I must note that their analyses 
diverge at many important points and that in 
each case Shafer’s is more convincing. 

For one example, Crotty describes the com- 
mission’s activities almost entirely in terms of 
what various commissioners said and did; Sha- 
fer shows that the staff played a highly active 
and partisan role and powerfully influenced the 
outcomes. For another, Crotty cannot bring 
himself to believe that an old pol like Lawrence 
O’Brien really favored the reforms or helped 
them very much; Shafer demonstrates that 
O’Brien not only favored them but played a 
critical role in gétting the state parties to 
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comply with them. 

I have no comparable way of checking 
Crotty’s accounts of the other four commis- 
sions, so I will note only that they all rest on 
similar kinds of evidence and analytical meth- 
ods. 

Crotty’s evaluations of the commissions’ 
products is highly favorable: they “managed to 
breathe new life into moribund party struc- 
tures” (p. 272). This, of course, runs sharply 
counter to the view of some other political 
scientists, including me, that the new rules have 
contributed greatly to what Jeane Kirkpatrick 
aptly calls “the dismantling of the parties.” Our 
differences with Crotty in this regard are 
probably of no great scholarly interest but the 
grounds for them may be instructive. 

The critics of the new rules condemn them 
mainly because of their perceived consequen- 
ces—for example, the proliferation of presiden- 
tial primaries, the elimination of candidate- 
vetting by leaders and activists with a prime and 
continuing commitment to parties rather than 
to issues or candidates, and the consequent 
reduction of the parties to little more than 
passive arenas for conflict among entrepreneuri- 
al candidate organizations and special interest 
“caucuses.” 

Crotty does not defend the commission’s 
“reforms” by attacking the veracity of such 
statements about their consequences—indeed, 
he barely mentions them. Instead, he praises 
the rules’ intrinsic fairness, their increased 
commitment to what he tells us are his own 
prime values of openness, participation, and 
procedural fair play. 

The differences come into sharpest focus in 
the two sides’ very different evaluations of the 
1972 national convention, the first major pro- 
duct of the McGovern-Fraser rules. The critics 
say it was extremely unrepresentative of ordi- 
nary Democrats; indeed, Kirkpatrick concludes 
from her interview data that the policy views of 
Democratic identifiers were much better repre- 
sented by Republican delegates than by their 
Democratic counterparts. Crotty, as noted 
above, makes no mention of either the data or 
Kirkpatrick’s findings. Instead, he presents a 
table (4.4) showing that the 1972 delegates 
included many more blacks, women, and 
youths than did the 1968 delegates. 

The critics say that the convention’s un- 
representative character led directly to its nom- 
ination of McGovern, whom they regard as the 
worst candidate and biggest loser in the party’s 
history. Crotty agrees that McGovern ran a 
“hopelessly inadequate campaign,” and that 
“many party regulars and state organizations 
never really took the national ticket seriously” 
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(p. 222); but in his view that was significant 
only because it gave the anti-reformers an 
excuse to launch a post-election campaign 
against the excellent new rules. 

In sum, the rules’ critics think that the 1972 
convention was a disaster. Crotty concludes (p. 
149) that “the delegates ... were orderly, 
self-disciplined, and intensely concerned” and 
that “the mood, the sense of order, the 
dedication to work, and the outcomes repre- 
sented a polar extreme from the unhappiness 
that marked the [1968 convention].” 

Who, then, is right about whether the 
post-1968 “reforms” are good or bad? The 
answer, it seems, depends upon which of two 
venerable maxims one chooses as a guide: “By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” or “Virtue is 
its own reward.” 

AUSTIN RANNEY 


American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research 


The Powers That Be: Processes of Ruling-Class 
Domination in America, By G. William 
Domhoff. (New York: Random House, 
1978. Pp. xv + 206. $10.00.) 


For many years, G. William Domhoff’s wit, 
insight, and engaging prose style have given 
radical scholarship in America what little attrac- 
tion it possesses. In The Powers That Be 
Domhoff continues to develop his thesis of 
“ruling class hedgemony’’—a thesis which he 
first set forth in Who Rules America (1967) and 
The Higher Circles (1970) and elaborated on in 
Fats Cats and Democrats (1972), The Bohemi- 
an Grove and Other Retreats (1974) and Who 
Really Rules (1978). Of course, all of these 
works directly challenge the prevailing pluralist 
ideology of American political science. But 
Domhoff remains unrepentant: he continues to 
view American politics as a struggle between 
two social classes whose interests are rooted in 
the organization of production—a ruling class 
which owns and manages capitalist enterprise 
and a working class which does not. 


Domhoff is unimpressed with the traditional 
pluralist argument that power can only be 
understood as a “‘process.” He would be satis- 
fied to infer power from “‘outcomes’’—dispro- 
portionate wealth and income in the hands of 
the upper social class; their higher standing on a 
variety of measures of the qualify of life; their 
control over major social and economic insti- 
tutes of society; and their over-representation 
in government. But in The Powers That Be 
Domhoff explicitly accepts “the Challenge” 
presented by pluralists to explain the processes 
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“by which the ruling class in the United States 
dominates government and subordinates other 
social classes” (p. 9). 

The processes of ruling class domination are 
classified as: 


1, The special interest process, by which nar- 
row short-run interests are advanced; 


2. The policy formation process, by which 
general policies of the ruling class as a whole 
are developed; 


3. The candidate selection process, by which 
the ruling class gains access to government; 


4. The ideology process, by which ruling class 
beliefs are disseminated and reinforced. 


Domhoff’s description of the special interest 
process fails to rise above the standard anec- 
dotal material in trickery, bribery, conflict-of- 
interest, and high-pressure lobbying that one 
finds in many muckraking accounts. Regrettab- 
ly, his description of the candidate selection 
process is equally commonplace: electoral rules 
perpetuate a banal two-party system which 
avoids issues, discourages participation, and 
allows wealthy fatcats to manipulate candi- 
dates. It is not that Domhoff is wrong in his 
observations, but rather that others have de- 
scribed these processes more thoroughly and 
accurately. 

Domhoff’s best-developed model, and most 
intriguing supporting evidence, are found in his 
description of the elusive policy-formation pro- 
cess. The prestigious policy-planning groups are 
“at the center of things” (p. 64). Brief glimpses 
are provided of the composition and activities 
of the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Economic Development, the 
Conference Board, the Business Council (“the 
Big Four of the policy network”), together 
with other “satellites and think tanks,” includ- 
ing RAND, the Urban Institute, Resources for 
the Future, and the new Business Roundtable. 
Case studies of the activities of these groups 
provide both historical and contemporary evi- 
dence of their importance in overall policy 
development. 

Domhoff’s thinking about the ideological 
process is innovative, but his ideas on this topic 
are not as well developed as his ideas on policy 
formation. The ideological process is aimed at 
preventing the emergence of class consciousness 
among the masses and the development of 
serious alternative political programs, Individu- 
alism, free enterprise, competition, equality of 
opportunity, and related liberal notions are 
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disseminated at all levels of corporate, govern- 
mental, foundation, and organizational life. 
Unfortunately, Domhoff decides that “the ide- 
ology network is too big to describe complete- 
ly” (p. 173). We are left with only a few 
interesting vignettes about the shaping of public 
opinion (although a short essay on the Advertis- 
ing Council is a gem). 

Pluralists will be enraged by this book (and 
so will “the powers that be,” if they ever read 
it). It is more provocative than it is conclusive; 
it is anecdotal rather than systematic. But 
Domhoff’s many fans~both Marxist and non- 
Marxist—will welcome its appearance. 


THOMAS R. DYE 
Florida State University 


Scholars, Dollars and Bureaucrats. By Chester 
E. Finn, Jr. (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1978. Pp. xiii + 225. 
$11.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


The relationships between higher education 
and the national government which sank nearly 
$14 billion into it in fiscal 1977 are the concern 
of this very good book by a former research 
associate in the Brookings Governmental Re- 
search program who is now senior legislative 
assistant to Senator Patrick Moynihan. It is 
recommended highly to those willing to look 
up from the disciplinary workbench to consider 
the health of the academic enterprise upon 
which their specialty depends and to those 
political scientists now investing heavily in the 
new concentration on public policy. 

Certainly the public policy field examined 
here is important and complex enough. The 
federal government has no higher education 
policy; it has only “haphazard bits of policies,” 
Federal support of higher education is almost 
always a mean to an end, not an end itself—to 
procure research useful to other programs, say, 
or to advance some other social end such as 
expanding opportunity for the poor or fighting 
discrimination. Nowhere in the federal govern- 
ment is there a general responsibility for policy 
toward colleges and universities. The academy 
responds to scraps of policy designed for a wide 
variety of purposes to which it is incidental. 

Is this good or bad? Finn makes a case for 
both. The lack of concentrated federal authori- 
ty and rationalized goals has given the institu- 
tions a chance to foster variety and proceed 
with great autonomy and freedom. But the 
attendant problems are many, and Finn pro- 
poses some modest structural changes he be- 
lieves would help. 
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The principal value of Finn’s book, it seems 
to me, is his sophisticated and knowledgable 
explication of practices and problems. He has 
read widely, has understood what he read, and 
deploys his information judiciously. He is not 
dogmatic and he deals even-handedly with the 
possible consequences of various changes and 
the uncertainties which accompany any of- 
them. He becomes controversial in that area 
where only angels perhaps could stand aloof, 
the questions about how the federal govern- 
ment should assist higher education. 

In the public-private controversy over this 
policy, Finn’s sympathies are clearly with the 
private interests. He views student assistance 
correctly as having two aspects, the question 
how best to expand access to higher education 
to categories of young people and the focus of 
a struggle among various kinds of institutions 
over which ones shall receive the benefits 
flowing from enrolling federally subsidized stu- 
dents. He recognizes the dilemma involved in all 
welfare programs: shall the poor get steak or 
make do with macaroni? Where higher educa- 
tion is concerned, Finn is strictly a “let them 
eat steak” man. The poor must have a 
“choice”—i.e., to go to a high-priced institution 
if that is what they desire. Finn advocates a 
two-tier schedule of assistance, the lower for 
those who will settle for a home-state public 
school, the higher’ for those who insist on an 
out-of-state public or a private college. This 
would equalize choice and balance the public- 
private competition. 

What if the public should raise tuition too, 
to take advantage of the federal largesse? Finn 
says that would be bad, but later he reports 
sympathetically on suggestions that tuitions in 
all kinds of institutions should be full-cost 
pricing, with the differences supplied by in- 
creased student aid. He believes that “the 
objection to higher public tuition was doctrinal 
and not practical” (p. 130). Perhaps that is 
right, but so too is the special value attached to 
private schools by those who love them. Prov- 
ing that some policy positions are bottomed on 
values and emotions simplifies nothing. Let the 
author repeat to himself ten times: “The 
privates could all go public” and see where that 
hits him! 

Finn scorns the idea of institutional aid to 
public and private ‘schools alike, to use as they 
please, justified on the ground that higher 
education persse is in the public interest. This is 
the only solution ever to have the unanimous 
support of the higher education community 
and its failure in Congress was certainly not 
strictly on the merits. Neither is he consoled by 
private acceptance of half-measures, such as 
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tuition offsets. 

On the subject of the hated federal regula- 
tions, the book is judicious. Regulation of 
higher education as such has never even been 
considered. Laws aimed at other social goals 
affect higher education, and would without 
federal money. Institutions might try self-regu- 
lation or voluntaty support of social reforms. 
Setting credibility for these efforts will be 
_ something else. 


RALPH K. HUITT 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Approaches to Controlling Air Pollution. Edit- 

' ed by Ann F. Friedlaender. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: MIT Press, 1978. Pp. x + 465. 
$24.95.) 


Lawyers generally favor standards and sanc- 
tions to control pollution. Economists generally 
favor some form of economic incentives. Law- 
yers call for the direct approach, while econo- 
mists call for indirect, market-like mechanisms. 
This book, a collection of seven articles from a 
conference held at MIT in 1976, is a major 
contribution to the controversy about how best 
to reduce pollution—whether to use directive or 
incentive methods. 

Helen Ingram, Richard B. Stewart, and Marc 
J. Roberts and Susan O. Farell assess aspects of 
the existing standards and sanctions approach; 
A. Michael Spence and Martin L. Weitzman 
compare the use of standards and sanctions 
with the use of incentives; Daniel L. Rubinfeld 
and Donald N. Dewees comment on the prob- 
lem of assessing the benefits and costs of 
pollution control, a problem that confronts 
both pollution reduction methods; and Edwin 
S. Mills and Lawrence J. White argue that major 
benefits would accrue if effluent fees replaced 
direct standards for the control of auto emis- 
sions. 

The editor, Ann F. Friedlaender, maintains 
that there is agreement that uniting the two 
approaches—combining standards with the use 
of economic incentives—is the best alternative. 
Disagreement exists, however, about how eco- 
nomic incentives should be determined and 
what purpose they should serve. Economists 
like Spence and Weitzman argue that incentives 
should be determined by estimates of how 
much damage pollution causes. According to 
economists, the purpose of incentives are to 
internalize externalities and to restore market- 
like efficiency. On the other hand, William 
Drayton, a lawyer and EPA administrator, 
argues that economic incentives should be 
determined by how much a firm saves from not 
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complying. The purpose of the incentives 

would be to bring violators into compliance, 

not to maximize market-like efficiency. 
According to Drayton, incentives are an 

enforcement method. According to Spence and 

Weitzman they are means to increase overall 

economic efficiency. Friedlaender comments: 
Unless the marginal damages are equal to the 
marginal costs of cleanup, the two systems will 
lead to different results. In particular, if mar- 
ginal costs of cleanup rise rapidly as zero 
discharge is reached and if marginal damages 
tise slowly with movements away from zero 
discharge levels, it is likely that the Connecticut 
plan (advocated by Drayton) will lead to more 
cleanup than the standard-fee plan because the 
penalties for noncompliance will be greater 
under the former than the latter. 


In 1977, the EPA, under new amendments to 
the Clean Air Act, was granted authority to 
introduce a version of the Connecticut Plan, 
which uses incentives as an enforcement tool, 
not as an efficiency-maximizing method. This 
book provides interesting insights into the 
reasons why the Connecticut Plan was adopted 
and what it is likely to accomplish. 

This volume on alternative approaches to air 
pollution control is useful not only for the 
insights it provides about the use of incentives. 
Its conclusion—in the form of comments by J. 
Clarence Davies, James E. Krier, Allen V. 
Kneese, and Roger Strelow—provides an inter- 
esting catalogue of alternative reform proposals. 
Davies, for instance, argues that the scientific 
basis for all standards is inadequate and the 
EPA’s Office of Research and Development 
should be reorganized so that it is more 
responsive to the needs of EPA’s line programs. 
Krier maintains that because the 1970 Clean 
Air Act imposed vast economic and social costs 
for relatively small improvements, a manage- 
ment-based standards system that would permit 
regional variations is appropriate. For anyone 
interested in alternative means to achieve regu- 
latory ends, this volume provides serious and 
sophisticated analysis. 


ALFRED A. MARCUS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Protest at Selma: Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. By David J. 
Garrow. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 346. $15.00.) 


This book focuses on the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, which David Garrow characterizes 
as “a legislative enactment that was to stimulate 
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as great a change in American politics as any 
one law ever has” (p. 236). As background, 
Garrow details the increases in southern black 
voter registration from 1940 until the eve of 
enactment. Later chapters trace the impact of 
the legislation in terms of voters listed by 
federal referees appointed pursuant to the act, 
blacks who registered with local registrars, the 
election of black office holders and the quest 
for black votes by white candidates. 

The bulk of the book describes the events 
which led up to passage of the 1965 Act and 
analyzes the importance of the Selma protests 
in mobilizing congressional support for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s emerging voting rights legisla- 
tion. The pivotal event in the months of civil 
rights activity was, of course, the March 7 
attack by law enforcement officers on peaceful 
marchers. The marchers were setting out from 
Selma to Montgomery to dramatize demands 
for federal legislation which would remove 
discriminatory obstacles to black voting. 

If Protest at Selma were no more than a 
descriptive treatment, it would still be a valu- 
able source book for anyone interested in the 
events of the period or in the growth of black 
voter registration. Garrow’s research and docu- 
mentation are meticulous. He has carefully 
culled the journalistic treatments of the events. 
With these he has integrated scholarly analyses, 
publications of activist groups, congressional 
documents, and papers found in the Lyndon 
Johnson archives. I suspect that virtually no 
source relevant to the topic has escaped Gar- 
row’s painstakingly thorough research. These 
sources are all included in the extensive, inter- 
pretative footnotes. 

Much of chapters 2 and 3 will be useful to 
anyone interested in a chronology of events in 
1965 which culminated in the passage of the 
Voting Rights Act. Garrow presents a daily 
diary which includes the activities of the 
demonstrators in Selma, Birmingham and other 
communities, the responses by the president 
and members of Congress to the protests as 
they went about shaping the legislation, and the 
court battles fought over issues such as the right 
to protest and to register to vote. Trying to 
report simultaneously on the events along 
several fronts might, if attempted by a less 
skilled author, result in disjointed flitting from 
one scene to another. However, Garrow is abi, 
to move his reader from Brown’s Chapel in 
Selma, to a federal district courtroom, to the 
anterooms of Congress, to White House stiategy 
sessions, and back again, without confusion. 
Indeed, the author uses the day-by-day style, as 
have several popular writers, to lend drama to a 
sequence of events which, at least in their broad 
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outline, are already known to the reader. 

While not discounting the utility of this 
book as a reference for the period, I suggest 
that it is even more valuable for its theoretical 
contributions. The 1965 Selma protests ate 


compared with those in Birmingham two years | 


earlier. Garrow offers reasons for the more 
direct response of federal policy makers to the 
Selma activities. Elsewhere the author demon- 
strates the learning process undergone by Mar- 


¢ 


s 


tin Luther King, Jr., and the SCLC as they 


moved from earlier unsuccessful efforts in 


Albany, Georgia, to the Selma strategy of using ` 


peaceful protests to evoke a violent response 
which attracted media coverage and stimulated 
congressional support. 

This exceptional book also explores the 


impact of media coverage on congressional - 


attitudes and the link between constituents and 
legislator behavior. Legislators’ comments pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record are reviewed 
to determine the source of their information 
and concern. Garrow controls for the propor- 
tion black in the legislator’s constituency in an 
effort to determine whether legislative support 
of the protestors was triggered by conscience or 
simply constituted position taking. While I do 
not find the evidence compelling, the author 
concludes that proponents of relief for the 
protestors were not responding to actual or 
anticipated constituency demands. 

Protest at Selma is a fine piece of scholar- 


ship. Its publication gives David Garrow much . 


brighter career prospects than are enjoyed by 
other political science graduate students. 


CHARLES S. BULLOCK, HI 
University of Georgia 


Essays on the Constitution of the United 
States. Edited by M. Judd Harmon. (Port 
Washington, N.Y.: Kennikat Press, 1978. Pp. 
202. $12.95.) 


An unanticipated bonus of America’s bicen- 
tennial celebration (commencing in 1976 and 
not likely to conclude before 1989) has been 


:the ‘serious reexamination of the Constitution’s 


a#igins, development and significance. For at 


least a generation, that quest had seemed 


virtually abandoned by a political science that 
had confined the study of public law almost 
exclusively to judicial process or behavior. | 
This slim volume is a welcome indicator of a 
renewed professional interest in American con- 
stitutional interpretation. Originating as a bi- 
centennial lecture series at Utah State Universi- 
ty, Essays on the Constitution of the United 
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States reflects the matured judgments of “an 
all-star cast”? of scholars who have kept the 
vestal flame alive. An insightful introductory 
essay by the editor, M. Judd Harmon, sets the 
stage nicely, calling’attention to the remarkable 
common thread woven through these eight 
quite disparate contributions—namely, a seem- 
ingly “greater respect for the Constitution and 
‘confidence in its capacity to resolve problems 
than has existed for many years, perhaps 
greater than has ever existed” (p. 4). 

The essays themselves begin with Alpheus T. 
Mason’s impressively designed and written 
framework of conceptual underpinnings that 
comprise America’s political heritage. Citing 
John Quincy ‘Adams’ observation that the 
United States had been founded not as a 
“democracy most simple” but rather “the most 
complicated government on the face of the 
earth,” Mason prefers the term free govern- 
ment. “More easily described than defined,” he 
notes, “it involves a complexus of controls 
designed to temper together into one consistent 
work the sometimes opposite, sometimes com- 
plementary, elements of liberty and restraint” 
(p. 19). i 
` The Bill of Rights serves as the main focus of 
two essays—those by the late Herbert J. Storing 
and by David Fellman. Storing deals with the 
origins of the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, adding a fresh dimension to the 
conventional wisdom. In Storing’s view, James 
Madison’s insistence on sponsoring a particular 
set of amendments was the final stage in the 
remarkably successful early federalist strategy 
to secure an effective national government. This 
stroke headed off more far-reaching anti-fed- 
eralist restrictions, as well as—in the absence of 
congressional action—an ominous portent of a 
state-called general convention under Article V 
that would propose disabling amendments 
(striking a modern note here). Fellman’s essay 
next briefly summarizes the historical develop- 
ment that nationalized basic civil liberties via 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The Supreme Court and the political process 
receive particular attention in three separate 
essays. With his customary skill at synthesis, C. 
Herman Pritchett discusses judicial supreniarw 


from Marshall to Burger, pronouncing. th’: 
Supreme Court’s record, on balance, a success, 


“The courts,” he reminds us, “are accessible to 
any individual or group with a valid case or 
controversy. Minorities that are too small to be 
effective in the political arena may find the 
courts are the only public agencies willing to 
listen to them” (p. 110)—with racial desegrega- 
tion and reapportionment as major examples. 
This same point—that judicial intervention is 
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most justified when the path of political change 
is blocked—is reiterated by Henry J. Abraham. 
But his essay goes on to explore deftly the 
limits of judicial policy making, cautioning: 
“The Court is much better at saying what the 
government may not do than in prescribing 
what the government must do and how it must 
go about doing it” (p. 71). The Supreme 
Court’s essential power still remains the power 
to persuade. The policy area traditionally most 
immune from judicial involvement—foreign af- 
fairs—receives thoughtful treatment in a fine 
essay by Louis Henkin. Noting with approval 
recent congressional assertion of authority, 
Henkin still concludes that neither Vietnam nor 
Watergate has significantly changed congres- 
sional handicaps in foreign affairs vis-a-vis presi- 
dential control. 

By far the longest essays, aimed more at a 
professional than general dudience, are au- 
thored by Martin Shapiro and Walter F. Mur- 
phy. Shapiro’s piece on “The Constitution and 
Economic Rights” will raise eyebrows (and 
hackles) with such statements as this: “Those 
liberal commentators who applaud the activism 
of the Warren Court would do well to remem- 
ber that the economic theories of the turn-of- 
the-century Court were as public interest-ori- 
ented, more clearly articulated, better scien- 
tifically grounded, and show greater survival 
value than the sociological, psychological and 
criminological theories that shimmered just 
below the surface of much of what the Warren 
Court did” (p. 80). But Shapiro’s target is 
broader than the Warren Court. He takes on 
most of the scholarship in American constitu- 
tional interpretation since the 1930s, which he 
regards as a virtually monolithic approach, one 
he labels, “the New Deal school” which taught 
judicial self-restraint in economic regulation but 
a special judicial responsibility to protect per- 
sonal and civil rights. When Shapiro gets past 
this overdrawn historical backdrop, however, he 
develops a cogent and compelling analysis. 
There was a continuity in substantive ap- 
proaches by the Supreme Court after 1937 that 
went beyond the oft-noted shift from economic 
concerns to personal rights. Shapiro argues 
convincingly that there was also a judicial 
continuity over a wide spectrum of economic 
concerns, as well as an increasingly recognized 
.uterrelationship between property and person- 
al rights. “In any event,” he concludes pointed- 
ly, “it is now fruitless to debate about whether 
the Court can or cannot involve, or has or has 
not involved, itself in constitutional economic 
policy making since the New: Deal. It can. It 
has. It does. And there is no sign it is going to 
stop” (p. 98). 
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In the final essay, Walter Murphy probes the 
art of constitutional interpretation by concen- 
trating on three questions in particular: (1) 
What are the scope and meaning of “the 
Constitution”? (2) What is the Constitution’s 
relationship, if any, to some higher law? (3) 
What is the ranking of the various values that 
the Constitution seeks to promote? These 
far-reaching questions are probed with sophisti- 
cation and scholarly care. Murphy concludes 
that human dignity is the fundamental value of 
the American constitutional system. Acknowl- 
edging the shortcomings of all such normative 
formulations, he sums up his thesis in these 
words: “In essence ... it means that the 
individual, as a person, is the basic unit of 
legal—and moral—accounting; that government 
must respect all persons, in Kant’s terms, as 
ends rather than as means; and that each person 
has equal claim to that respect, not because 
government so deigns but because we share a 
common humanity” (p. 157). 

This book reflects the diversity and potential 
of a subject that calls for further scholarly 
exploration as we enter the final decade of the 
American Constitution’s first 200 years. 


GORDON E. BAKER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Congress and the Budget. By Joel Havemann. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1978. Pp. viii + 247. $12.95.) 


Joel Havemann has concluded that the new 
congressional budget process is alive and well 
despite the fact that neither spending totals nor 
priorities have changed greatly since its enact- 
ment. In arriving at his conclusion, Havemann 
takes us through the development of the 1974 
Budget Act and its first two years of implemen- 
tation. He relates the legislative battles over 
jurisdictional turf and spending priorities. Much 
of the fighting during the first two years was 
over the integrity of the process itself. If 
Congress had been unable even to pass the 
concurrent resolutions (setting overall targets 
for revenue and spending) that are the heart of 
the process, the whole project would have been 
a failure. 

One of the areas of greatest interest to 
students of Congress is Havemann’s analysis of 
the establishment of the two budget commit- 
tees. How was it possible to establish new 
committees that would likely threaten other 
power centers in the two houses? Havemann 
finds quite different patterns of accommoda- 
tion in the House and Senate. Chairman Muskie 
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of the Senate Budget Committee was much 

more aggressive in defending his interpretation 

of the congressional budget on the floor than 

were the House chairpersons (Ullman, Adams, 

Giaimo) who tended to Be more passive and 

accommodating to the wishes of other commit- 

tees and the House leadership. This was due in 

part to the status of Muskie in the Senate and 

the focus of his committee’s analysis. The:, 
Senate Budget Committee tried to concentrate. 
on overall totals of revenue and spending, while 

the House committee scrutinized more closely 

individual spending items. Partisan battles con- 

tinually plagued the new process in the House, 

but Senate Budget Committee proposals were 

easily successful on the floor. 

Judging the impact of the new budget 
reform is filled with ambiguities. In one sense it 
is an impossible task, since no one can say what 
Congress would have done had the 1974 Budget 
Act not been enacted. One approach Havemann 
takes is to compare budget outcomes, in terms 
of fiscal policy and spending priorities, with 
what Congress did in the five years immediately 
preceding budget reform. His analysis shows 
that Congress did not alter the president’s 
budget proposals significantly more with the 
new process than it had before the reform. 

Certainly conservatives were disappointed 
that the new process did not lead to reduced 
spending, and liberals were disappointed that it 
did not eliminate many tax expenditures or 
increase support for social programs. About the 
only people who claimed a victory were those 
whom Havemann calls the “‘proceduralists”’ (p. 
201), that is, those who were committed to the 
successful implementation of the new process 
and felt that it had to be ideologically neutral 
or it would be sabotaged by those who felt it 
was biased against them. 

But what about those who argue that any 
reform is meaningless unless outcomes change? 
What difference does it make if we have two 
new committees, a tighter timetable, and a 
Congressional Budget Office that provides more 
information and better analysis if, in the end, 
we have the same,winners and losers in the 
budgetary arena? Havemann argues that what 
the new process does is to force Congress to 
confront openly the consequences of its deci- 
sions when it votes on total revenue, spending, 
and deficits. Before 1974 the national budget 
turned out to be the sum of the separate 
appropriations bills which were passed. Fiscal 
policy has now become an explicit element of 
the congressional debate over the budget. But it 
would be naive to think that a new set of 
procedures could force Congress to do what it 
does not want to do. The same fragmenting 
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forces for spending are still operating as they 
always were. 

One reason why the major outcomes of the 
process were not significantly different was that 
the budget committees (with a few exceptions 
in the Senate) were unwilling to assert them- 
selves by challenging other committees on the 
floor. According to Havemann, this passive 
strategy was calculated to ensure the survival of 
the process—and the budget committees. It was 
accommodation in the short run aimed at 
consolidation of a stronger base in the long run. 

One possible direction of budget committee 
power is the potential for centralizing budget 
control in the two houses. Budgeting can be 
seen as a constant struggle between the frag- 
menting thrust of many claims and the central 
controllers who have to say “no.” If the process 
survives and the budget committees are becom- 
ing stronger (and evidence indicates that they 
are), they may well play a role similar to OMB 
in enforcing central control and saying “no” to 
the always unlimited claims on the fisc. This 
controlling role will become increasingly impor- 
tant as political pressure is applied to decrease 
spending, and particularly if Congress is forced 
to adopt some budget-balancing device. 

Joel Havemann is an editor of the National 
Journal who has covered the new budget 
process from its inception. His book is timely 
and extremely well written. Political scientists 
will not find analytic models or the systematic 
integration of his analysis with previous re- 
search on the behavior of committees in the 
congressional system. What they will find is a 
sophisticated analysis of the behavior of the 
individuals and institutions involved in the new 
congressional budgetary process. Havemann’s 
access to the major participants infuses the 
book with many insights unavailable from the 
public record, and it tells us much about 
congressional behavior. If you want to know 
what happened in the first two years of budget 
reform, this is where to find out. 


JAMES P. PFIFFNER 
California State University, Fullerton 


` 


National Party Platforms. Vol. 1, 1840—1956; 
Vol. 2, 1960—1976. Edited by Donald Bruce 
Johnson. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 1035. $35.00.) 


This set is the latest edition of a basic 
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reference work which was first compiled by the 
late Kirl H. Porter in 1924 and has been 
repeatedly updated by Donald Johnson in 
recent years. These volumes continue their past 
contribution of making available in one place 
the policy documents of all major and minor 
American parties since 1840. The latest version 
goes beyond this bibliographic service, provid- 
ing a number of new and useful features. 

For libraries, an important new aspect is the 
separation of the series into two volumes, so 
that only the second will need to be replaced 
with each quadrennial outpouring of party 
rhetoric. For scholars, the addition of subject 
and name indexes are important new features. 
One gains a comforting sense of historical 
continuity from the fact that taxation has been 
the subject of electoral dispute from the first to 
the most recent Democratic platform. At the 
same time, we gain some sense of the passing of 
time by contrasting such later entries as “soci- 
ology of science” and “abortion” in recent 
platforms with earlier entries such as “‘saloons’’ 
and “Christian Sabbath.” However, the index 
would be more valuable, I believe, if it were 
combined in one place, rather than divided 
between the two volumes. Otherwise, this work 
is easy to use, well designed typographically 
and includes a convenient summary of candi- 
dates and election results heading each four- 
year section. 

The principal use of these volumes, obvious- 
ly, is for reference purposes, and no new 
research findings are claimed. Still, the very 
appearance of these documents implies their 
continuing significance in American politics. 
Platforms have grown greatly in length over the 
years. Almost half of the total pages are 
devoted to party manifestos dating from 1960. 
A specific comparison is provided by the 
Democrats, who required only nine short reso- 
lutions to summarize their principles in 1840, 
but took 30 times more space to present their 
policies in 1976. Thes echanges reflect the 
increased complexity of American society, the 
increased reliance on the federal government 
and the presidency to cope with this complexi- 
ty, and possibly the greater import given to the 
platforms themselves. 

In a brief preface, Johnson discusses some of 
the significance of platforms: as statements of 
party principles, as criteria for judging an 
incumbent administration, as catalysts for party 
factions and interest groups, as aids to the 
voters and as guides to government action. That 
platforms are taken seriously is indicated by the 
continuing attention given to them by poli- 
ticians (even those, like George Wallace, who 
deprecate them). This authoritative collection 
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will enable researchers to give them the further 
scholarly attention they deserve. 


GERALD M. POMPER 
Rutgers University 


The New American Political System. Edited by 
Anthony King. (Washington, D.C.: American 
Enterprise Institute, 1978. Pp. 407. $6.75, 
paper.) 

Given a charter by the American Enterprise 

Institute, Anthony King recruited nine col- 


leagues to join him in a consideration of 
changes in American politics since 1960. The 
result is a marvelous book, not least because of 
the distinguished company assembled for the 
task. Samuel Beer begins with an argument that 
neither the technocratic nor the romantic re- 
volts of the sixties provided a coherent body of 
ideas to replace the New Deal philosophy of 
earlier decades. Fred Greenstein compares the 
Ford-Carter presidency to that of the Roose- 
velt-Truman-Eisenhower period. Hugh Heclo 
writes of the specialized issue networks that 
have arisen, and of the problems these pose for 
political administration. Samuel Patterson con- 
siders changes in the constituencies represented 
in Congress, in congressional organization, and 
in decision making. Martin Shapiro compares 
the Warren and Burger courts as policy makers. 
Austin Ranney reviews variations in the elec- 
torate, in presidential party organization, in 
party rules, and in the consequent ability of the 
parties to respond effectively to the initiatives 
of other actors, Jeane Kirkpatrick arrays data 
on electoral activity against frameworks pro- 
vided by three leading voting models. Richard 
Brody suggests that we are better able to 
account for the more demanding forms of 
electoral participation than for variations in 
election-day turnout. Leon Epstein deals with 
the increasing number of policies being admini- 
stered by the states, and the consequences of 
categorical and general purpose grants to subna- 
tional units of government. Anthony King sums 
up with an argument that one cannot build 
effective coalitions out of grains of sand, These 
are lucid essays by seasoned scholars. 

I think I learned most from the chapters 
written by Samuel Beer, Hugh Heclo, and 
Martin Shapiro—in part because of the skill 
with which they were written, and in part 
because my own work has not dealt with the 
tole of ideas and the executive and constitu- 
tional arrangements through which they are 
given expression. I suspect many readers will 
profit from the able summaries of subjects that 
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have not been in the forefront of their atten- 
tion. The other half-dozen essays were all 
written with real authority, and bear the stamp 
of their authors’ personal views as well. 

_ The New American Political System should 
find considerable classroom use. It ought not to 
be used alone except with knowledgeable stu- 
dents. It presumes the reader knows a fair 
amount already. But at $6.75 for 400 fact-filled 
pages, it is a bargain, and used along with a 
good text, it will give able students a chance to 
focus on the question of political change. 

Whether American politics is “new” is a 
question that has been asked for a long time. 
(See, for example, Arthur Holcombe’s 1933 
The New Party Politics or Paul Douglas’ 1932 
The Coming of a New Party.) Anthony King’s 
answer to this time-honored query is that “a 
strong case can be made out that the changes 
that have taken place in the American political 
system are both profound and widespread in 
their implications—that it is no mere rhetorical 
exaggeration to describe the system as it now 
functions as new, certainly in a number of 
crucial respects” (p. 381). If this answer sounds 
hedged, it should; the question is exceedingly 
complex. 

In fact, many of the authors stress continui- 
ty. Fred Greenstein writes: “In any institution 
it is difficult in the short run to distinguish 
between permanent changes and changes that 
will turn out to have been only ephemeral. 
Many changes in the post-Eisenhower presiden- 
cy were thought to have been permanent at the 
time but from the perspective of the late 1970's 
appear to have been rather drastic zigs and zags 
in patterns that had been established during the 
first three modern presidencies’ (pp. 61—62). 
Samuel Patterson, who has the most detailed 
statement of what is meant by change, says: 
“Congress is not easy to analyze holistically. It 
is a subtle and complex collective decision-mak- 
ing body with intricate linkages to its constitu- 
encies and to other governmental agencies... . 
Changes tend to be both small in scope and 
large in number. Probably it is not too much of 
an exaggeration to say that Congress changes 
persistently. The constancy of change and the 
incremental character of change make it diffi- 
cult to acquire a firm grasp of the meaning of 
change” (p. 130). Martin Shapiro compares the 
transition from the Warren to the Burger Court 
with that between the Marshall and Taney 
Courts: “In both instances the partisan political 
setting of the transition leads to overstatements 
of the differences. In both instances the new 
justices have somewhat different policy prefer- 
ences from the old and thus often reach 
somewhat different resolutions of particular 
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cases. In both, however, the new Court receives 
and accepts the basic increments to judicial 
power and the basic theory of judicial review 
established by the old” (p. 203). Samuel Beer 
traces the technocratic confidence of the 1960s 
back to Francis Bacon, and points to the 
affinity between the Port Huron Statement and 
the romantic views of Wordsworth. 

Questions can also be raised about the 
novelty of some of the analyses stressing 
change. Hugh Heclo writes: “In the old days— 
when the primary problem of government was 
assumed to be doing what was right, rather than 
knowing what was right—policy knowledge 
could be contained in the slim adages of public 
administration’? (p. 103). Heclo’s thesis that 
increasing complexity and specialization has 
given more influence to subject matter special- 
ists is far more fully developed, but one may 
ask whether his fundamental argument is any 
different from Robert C. Wood’s 1960 insight: 
“Complete as the reversal in the status of the 
professor among the politicians may be, there is 
nothing especially mysterious about it.... Up 
until the New Deal most domestic policy issues 
could be presented as simple moral choices. ... 
Today the awesome complexity of national 


policy is immediately apparent...” (New York 


Times Magazine, 15 May 1960, p. 15). Anthony 
King holds that American politics has become 
atomized. “‘The politics of the 1930s and the 
1940s resembled a nineteenth century battle- 
field, with opposing armies arrayed against each 
other in more or less close formation; politics 
today is an altogether messier affair, with large 
numbers of small detachments engaged over a 
vast territory, and with individuals and groups 
frequently changing sides” (p. 372). Opposing 
armies in close formation? In 1940, Pendleton 
Herring was writing that political parties had 
become less significant as rival organizations 
had grown. “This development has reached vast 
proportions today. It presents a vascular poli- 
tics with an infinite number of arteries pene- 
trating down into the community. Self-govern- 
ment demands free circulation of individuals’ 
impulses. This calls for a varied network 
throughout the social structure. Disciplined 
parties, clearly differentiated, result in a hard- 
ening of these arteries” (Politics of Democracy, 
p. 110). 

The difficulty of asking whether politics is 
“new” is that it forces a simple dichotomous 
answer to a very complex question. What is 
needed instead is a thorough understanding of 
the phenomenon in question, a sufficient 
knowledge of the antecedent state, an ability to 
sort out the threads of continuity, and careful 
specification of the conditions leading to the 
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changes that have taken place. Happily, the 
pages of The New American Political System 
are filled with materials fashioned to meet these 
needs, 


JOHN H. KESSEL 
Ohio State University 


Federal District Judges: An Analysis of Judicial 
Perceptions. By William I. Kitchin. (Balti- 
more: Collage Press, 1978. Pp. 225. $8.70, 
paper.) 

Using a limited form of role analysis, William 
Kitchin conducted 21 lengthy interviews with 
U.S. trial judges throughout four circuits. He 
employed a “purposive, range sample” rather 
than a random sample of judges and said that 
his goal was “not to test hypotheses but to 
generate them, not to provide a comprehensive 
picture of the perceptions of district judges but 
to gain insights as to what those perceptions 
are.” The first substantive chapter discusses the 
significance of whether judges possess “process 
orientations or result orientations,” and this is 
followed by a chapter on how the district 
judges view their colleagues on the appellate 
court bench. A third substantive chapter out- 
lines the judges’ views on the degree to which 
they are bound by past precedents, and the 
next chapter follows up on this theme by 
addressing innovation on the district court 
bench. The following chapter focuses on the 
administrative aspects of the judicial role, and a 
final chapter presents the author’s conclusions. 

There are several strong and very positive 
elements in Kitchin’s study. First, it deals with 
quite an important topic about which we have 
very little systematic empirical data. There are 
very few books indeed devoted exclusively to 
the lower federal judiciary and no more. than a 
score of truly good articles dealing with “‘be- 
havioral” phenonema. Thus, Kitchin’s book 
comes as a welcome addition to the literature 
on this significant but little-studied subject. 
Two chapters in particular stand out for their 
interest and utility. The first is Kitchin’s chap- 
ter outlining the areas in which the judges 
believe they have the greatest capacity for 
innovation, that is, those areas in which their 
personal values and ideals are more important 
in the decision-making process than stare de- 
cisis. A second chapter which stands out is the 
one entitled “The Administrative Role of U.S. 
District Judges.” This chapter fits well into the 
developing body of literature on judicial admi- 
nistration. 
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Kitchin is also to be complimented on his 
clear, terse style and on the honest manner in 
which he presents his empirical data and con- 
clusions. He is quick to acknowledge the 
limitations of his research and to admit errors 
in the way he developed some of his interview 
questions. Such information is useful for stu- 
dents planning similar inquiries. 

There are also several other shortcomings 
that strike the critical reader. One is that while 
Kitchin duly acknowledges (in Chapter 2) that 
his is a non-random sample not necessarily 
typical of district judges in general, he often 
seems to forget this limitation throughout the 
rest of the book. Despite occasional caveats 
such as “assuming the reliability of the data,” 
Kitchin tends to generalize as if he were 
speaking about federal district judges as a whole 
rather than about an admittedly non-random 
sample comprising only about 5 percent of the 
universe, : 

Second, Kitchin sometimes appears to fall 
into the trap of believing the world is as his 
interviewees describe it, or at least of not 
subjecting the judges’ comments to insights that 
social scientists possess. For instance, at one 
point Kitchin warns against using Shapiro’s 
model which describes justices “as political 
actors playing a policy-making role.” Kitchin 
says: “District judges simply do not see them- 
selves in political or policy-related jobs,” Per- 
haps the judges do think of themselves as 
nonpolitical, but political scientists have long 
recognized that judicial decisions are very much 
a part of public policy and the political process, 
and we should not accept mutely the judges’ 
protestations to the contrary. 

Finally, Kitchin offers a set of supposedly 
testable hypotheses in his last substantive chap- 
ter. To me they sound like no more than 
ordinary conclusions, and one wonders why 
Kitchin elevates them to the level of rigorous 
hypotheses which lend themselves to operation- 
al definitions. For example, H,, posits that 
“judges of all levels of the federal judiciary 
consider protecting liberties and maintaining 
the separation of powers system to be impor- 
tant parts of their roles.” Such is probably a 
valid observation, but I would hardly call it a 
rigorous, testable hypothesis. 

The above criticisms are quite minor, how- 
ever, in contrast with the total scope and 
quality of Kitchin’s book. It is indeed impor- 
tant reading for any student of the federal 
judiciary in the United States. 


ROBERT A. CARP 
University of Houston 
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Where Have All the Voters Gone? The Fractur- 
ing of America’s Political Parties. By Everett 
Carll Ladd, Jr. (New York: Norton, 1978. 
Pp. xxiv + 86. $7.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


In Where Have All the Voters Gone? Everett 
Carll Ladd, Jr. argues that the political parties 
must be revitalized and that a necessary ele- 
ment of that revitalization is the scrapping of 
recent party reforms. The essay was not written 
for an academic audience (the bulk of the work 
initially appeared in Fortune). Nevertheless, the 
logic of his thesis is compelling. 

Today, unlike years past, most Americans 
believe that their government is out of control 
and non-responsive. A partial explanation for 
this belief is that the political parties are no 
longer fulfilling their obligation to aggregate the 
interests of the people. A party system that 
effectively aggregates interests must be compe- 
titive (the in-party must either offer policies 
that the public prefers or be ousted by the 
out-party), representative (the parties must 
offer policies that appeal to their coalition of 
constituents) and organized (the parties must 
take positions on issues so that the people can 
vote for or against those positions and the party 
can then, once elected, translate the positions 
into government policy). At present, the parties 
in the United States fail to compete, represent 
and organize. 

Instead, the United States has a one-and-a- 
half party system. The half party, the Republi- 
cans, directs its appeals toward a distinct 
minority of the middle class. Hence, the Repub- 
licans are not strong enough to control Con- 
gress or for that matter more than a handful of 
states, Yet the Democrats (the party of every- 
one since even most conservatives in America 
accept the programs of the New Deal) are 
unable to bridge the schism between the Old 
Class Democrats (the New Dealers) and the 
New Class Democrats (the present-day liberals). 
Hence, their party membership is deeply divid- 
ed on new issues such as aid to minorities and 
protecting the environment. During well-publi- 
cized elections, particularly the presidential 
contest, the Democratic coalition splits and the 
Republican candidate becomes competitive pro- 
vided he supports the New Deal. 

Recent party reforms exacerbate the diffi- 
culties by opening up the nominations to the 
control of the rank-and-file members who tend 
to be more interested in choosing candidates 
who reflect their own issue positions than in 
winning the presidential election. Since the 
rank-and-file Republicans are more conservative 
and the rank-and-file Democrats are more liber- 
al than is the population, the one and a half 
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parties are becoming less and less representa- 
tive. 

In order to preserve the endangered parties, 
control of the parties must be returned to the 
professional politicians who in order to win the 
election usually pick candidates who appeal to 
a majority of the voters. If the selection of the 
president were placed once again in the hands 
of the party leaders, the parties could once 
again compete, represent and organize. 

Ladd’s argument is obviously not new. In- 

-deed, it is one of the more often-used rationales 
for preventing the inclusion of new groups ina 
decision-making arena: in order to protect the 
people from their folly, decisions must be kept 
in the hands of an elite. Although the book 
contains new elite interview materials, there are 
no new interpretations and no new theories. It 
would be unsuitable for upper-division classes. 

The book does have its strong points. It is 
well written, the data presentation is excellent, 
and the summaries of the problems in the 
Republican and Democratic parties are deva- 
stating. Finally, the essay is provocative. To 
accept Ladd’s conclusions one must believe that 
the political parties can serve a useful function, 
that elected officials can control governmental 
policy, that political party machines served the 
citizens better than other alternatives, and that 
the content of governmental policy is more 
important than providing citizens with the 
opportunity to participate in determining that 
content. Thus, controversial assumptions under- 
pin a tight logical argument for making the 
party nomination procedures less democratic. 
Further, the argument is articulated by a 
respected member of the academic elite for a 
business executive elite. For this reason, I 
highly recommend the book as either a supple- 
ment to an introductory American government 
course or as a provocative introductory essay 
for a political parties course. 


JOHN R. VAN WINGEN ° 
University of Southern Mississippi 


Law and Identity: Lawyers, Native Americans 
and Legal Practice. By Linda Medcalf. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Library of Social 
Research, Vol. 62, 1978. Pp. 147. $14.00, 
cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


It is much easier to denounce liberalism than 
it 1s to rectify its errors. It is much easier to 
identify the destructive aspects of a life per- 
meated by liberal values than to describe 
constructive alternatives. It is much easier to 
decry the reification of law than to write a 
book that avoids reification. What is it about 
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liberalism or legalism that draws denunciation 
yet eludes either convincing prescription or 
effective solution? I suspect that in many cases 
neither liberalism or legalism is the real target. 


“In many cases an attack on either is really an 


attack on capitalism. Politics and law are on the 
surface, economics is underneath. We say lib- 
eralism or legalism when we really mean capital- 
ism because we really don’t have a political 
economy which is worked out in sufficient 
detail to explicate their linkages. Yes, there is . 
Marx, but somehow Marx has rarely been either 
well understood by American social scientists 
or well used. 

What does all of this have to do with the 
new short book by Linda Medcalf? I suspect 
that a close reader would answer “everything 
and nothing.” Everything, because for Medcalf 
liberalism is the enemy and law its malevolent 
instrumentality. Liberalism destroys human 
possibility and legalism legitimizes that destruc- 
tion. The dirty work of liberalism and legalism 
is done by lawyers. As Medcalf sees it, even the 
“good guys” are “bad buys.” Radical lawyers 
are, according to Medcalf, more lawyers than 
radicals. Their language is the language of legal 
rights. Although they seek liberation, they are 
still slaves to a pattern of thought that defines 
human problems in terms of rights and duties. 
Medcalf argues that there is no real freedom in 
liberalism or legalism. 

Is Medcalf a Marxist? It’s hard to tell from 
the body of the book, and that is part of the 
problem. I think, however, that her ideology is 
more complex and interesting than perhaps 
even a well worked-out Marxism would be. 
Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the book is humanistic and therefore impatient 
with capitalism without being clear about either 
its perspective or its impatience. That lack of 
clarity is, at base, what is so frustrating and, at 
the same time, intriguing about the book. 

Medcalf’s book is based upon a study of the 
small population of “radical”? lawyers dealing 
with the problems of Native Americans. It is a 
study that is self-consciously but not conscien- 
tiously theoretical. Her book is intended to be a 
case study in the adequacy of liberal legalism. 
What she wants to show is that even the best 
intentions cannot overcome the curse of liberal- 
ism and the routines of legalism. Her question is 
how far and where does legal liberalism lead as 
a developmental strategy for Native Americans. 
Her answer is that it leads in the wrong 
direction, although she never identifies what 
the right direction would be. 

Medcalf describes the strategies of the law- 
yers whom she studied as being threefold. They 
attempt to cope with the problem of poverty 
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and powerlessness among the Native Americans 
by first securing their claims to their land; 
second, by establishing an effective structure of 
public authority to protect those claims and 
promote economic development; and, third, by 
identifying a set of rights which must be 
accorded to protect Native Americans from 
their indigenous, tribal governments. Liberalism 
recreated property, government, rights for Na- 
tive Americans. Her view, however, is neither an 
accurate reconstruction of the political theory 
of Lockean liberalism nor the history of Ameri- 
can liberalism. What really troubles her is that 
liberal legalism as an ideology of development 
inevitably leads Native Americans away from 
values that are both more authentic and more 
humane. 

What values? This is the unanswered ques- 
tion. It is easier to tell what Medcalf dislikes 
than what she thinks is lost from the experience 
of Native Americans by pursuing the strategy 
being pursued by lawyers on their behalf. She 
deplores the depersonalization of politics, the 
ethic of efficiency, individuation, contest, ad- 
versariness, the idea of life as struggle, as power 
or as control. She seems to admire community, 
cooperation and unity. Yet we never hear the 
voice of Native Americans. We never find out 
what they want or what their experience would 
hold out as an alternative to the things Medcalf 
deplores. Medcalf’s book is not well served by 
the absence of that voice. 

Finishing Medcalf’s book, I confronted a 
question I face in my own work and never 
answer fully. We seem so much better at 
criticism than construction, at stating what fails 
and why than figuring out what works and how 
to attain it. In moments I wonder and worry as 
much about myself and my work as about the 
books I read. Yet it isn’t often that Pm driven 
to think such thoughts, and even a flawed book 
is valuable if it can call forth the right ques- 
tions. How much better it would be to suggest 
plausible answers. 


AUSTIN SARAT 
Amherst College 


Labor at the Polls: Union Voting in Presidential 
Elections, 1952—1976. By Jong Oh Ra. 
(Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1978. Pp. x + 182. $15.00.) 


Jong Oh Ra has written a very interesting 
book of genuine value to scholars seeking a 
greater understanding of organized labor and 
the electoral system. His approach is ambitious 
in that it develops a model of union voting 
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behavior with theoretical foundations ‘tin em- 
pirical theories, speculative thoughts, and his- 
torical observations,” which, in combination, 
he uses to find how union members and their 
families vote and how we can explain their 
behavior. The result of this efforts is a multi- 
level analysis that is theoretically interesting, 
analytically crisp, and well written. 

In contrast to much of the field’s literature, 
the author finds, by way of an interesting 
reformulation of CPS data, that socially mobile 
union members from 1948 to 1964 tended to 
vote more Democratic than union members in 
general, postulating that the experiences that 
are linked to occupational mobility somehow 
impel union members toward a closer relation- 
ship with the Democratic party. His explana- 
tion of this finding incorporates the notion of 
“relative deprivation” and the idea that greater 
social mobility for unionists generates more 
rather than fewer political demands and a 
tighter link to the party more receptive to those 
demands. 

Along the way Jong Oh Ra examines critical- 
ly the claim that the affluence produced by the 
extension of the New Deal has weakened 
support of the Democrats among union mem- 
bers. He sees the drop in labor rank-and-file 
support for the Democratic candidates in 1968 
and 1972 as short-run aberrations in a still close 
relationship, explaining the defections of union- 
ists in these two ‘elections as the result of 
elements specific to the candidacies of Hum- 
phrey and McGovern rather than the weakening 
of durable ties to the Democratic party itself. 
While I agree that the relationship of labor 
union voters to the Democratic party is much 
stronger than recent literature has pictured it to 
be—Carter did receive 63 percent of union votes 
in 1976~—John Oh Ra tends to deal inadequate- 
ly with the very role of labor unionists and 
their leaders in producing those Democratic 
candidates in 1968 and 1972. If one chooses to 
use variations in party candidates as a means of 
explaining voting behavior, one cannot, as this 
author does, omit discussion of labor’s role in 
the very process of candidate selection itself. 

Several other criticisms seem justified. In the 
effort to create a broad and scholarly picture, 
Jong Oh Ra does not adequately balance his 
critical analysis of the existing literature. As a 
result, one finds the book overemphasizing 
events, responses, and analyses before 1965, 
skewing an otherwise admirable historical ap- 
proach to labor union voting by paying too 
little regard to the literature of the last ten 
years or so. “Recent” data quoted in the book 
(p. 79) turns out to have been written in 1963. 
Literature produced in the 1970s examining the 
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impact of suburbanization and racial hostilities 
on labor union voting is not dealt with as 
critically as the pre-1970 literature. 

In addition, while rightfully attacking the 
totality of the claim that the foundation of the 
New Deal realignment has evaporated, Jong Oh 
Ra tends to underplay the relative declines that 
have actually occurred in popular (and union) 
support for specific policies that were once 
heavily supported only a decade ago. While it is 
important to correct the premature “burial” of 
important elements of the New Deal realign- 
ment, recent research clearly identifies impor- 
tant changes in the relationship of voters to 
new and old governmental policies and pro- 
grams. Jong Oh Ra’s important insights into the 
durability of links between labor union voters 
and the Democratic party should not be lost 
because some overstatement in the book offers 
an easier target for criticism than do his more 
substantive contributions. 

Overall, Labor at the Polls is an intriguing 
work because of the variety of probes, meth- 
ods, and analyses that its author brings to bear 
on his subject. Labor union voting patterns and 
their impact on electoral politics have been 
poorly treated in the literature, particularly 
wheré quantitative analysis is concerned. Jong 
Oh Ra has made an important linkage between 
levels of analysis, and by reformulating certain 
important questions, this book should stimulate 
more productive work in the field. Along the 
way the author has also displayed a mind of 
superior range, originality, and incisiveness. 


RICHARD L. RUBIN 
Swarthmore College 


The Politics of Efficiency: Municipal Admini- 
stration and Reform in America: 
1880—1920. By Martin J. Schiesl. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977. Pp. ix + 
259. $11.75.) 


Was it or wasn’t it? Did they or didn’t they? 
Were they or weren’t they? It is these perennial 
questions about reform and machine politics in 
America’s cities during the period from 1880 to 
1920 that preoccupies historian Martin J. 
Schiesl. The questions are of course familiar. 
Was the municipal reform movement merely 
the manifestation of the narrow self-interested 
politics of an emerging upper-middle-class, ur- 
ban entrepreneurial elite? Did the reformers’ 
preoccupation with efficient administration 
blind them to the needs of the urban working 
class and poor? Were the oft-defeated reformers 
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“morning glories” which withered in the after- 
noon and passed unnoticed from the scene in 
the evening? 

Following a wide-ranging survey of four 
decades of American urban history, Schiesl 
would answer each of these questions (had he 
formulated them at the outset) in the negative. 
In his final paragraph, he sums up what seems 
to be the book’s main argument: 


In an era of boss politics a reform admini- 
stration, despite its short life, recovered a large 
amount of responsible civic management, insti- 
tuted new forms of political leadership, and 
extended the welfare functions of the city. 
When the machine regained control of the 
government, those accomplishments were not 
lost; the people had been shown higher stan- 
dards of public service which the boss wisely 
chose not to ignore (p. 197). 


The territory that Schies] explores is not 
untraveled. Indeed, mention of the issues causes 
names like Plunkett, Merton, Banfield, Wilson 
and Holli to spring to mind. In devoting a 
chapter to each of the major ideas and struc- 
tural mechanisms that preoccupied urban re- 
formers, Schiesl makes two contributions to 
our understanding of the politics of urban 
reform. First, because he ranges much more 
widely in the history of this era than any of his 
predecessors—from Boston to Berkeley, and 
Manistee (Michigan) to Galveston—Schiesl pro- 
vides his readers with many fascinating and 
informative historical insights. To illustrate: 
how many students of intergovernmental rela- 
tions or urban politics are aware of the impor- 
tant role played in the first decade of the 
twentieth century by the U.S. Census Bureau 
(under the guise of rationalizing data collec- 
tion) in promoting urban reform and the 
broadening of municipal social services (shades 
of community action and model cities)? Sec- 
ond, Schiesl provides a new answer to the old 
debate over whether machine or reform poli- 
ticians more effectively promoted democratic 
values and the well-being of the masses in urban 
America. He suggests that neither camp was 
without its internal contradictions and the 
synthesis that resulted from the competition 
between the two produced the best of all 
possible worlds. While the Panglossian quality 
of this analysis may initially provoke a few 
modest snickers, the more one reflects on 
Schiesl’s analysis, the more persuasive it be- 
comes. 

While its central argument may be both 
fairly novel and persuasive, this is not a volume 
without fault. To begin with, it is by no means 
clear that my perception of the author’s central 
theme corresponds with his perception. Indeed 
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upon occasion it is difficult to be certain of just 
what is the author’s central point. What is clear 
however is that creative writing is not his forte. 
Granted, there are few budding Hemingways 
(or even Grant McConnells, to think of some- 
one who writes in a similar mode but with 
elegance) roaming the academic ranges these 
days. Nevertheless, someone at the University 
of California Press should be required to turn in 
his or her blue pencil for failing to make this 
book read more crisply. The total absence of 
chapter subheadings represents exhibit number 
one in any argument for such stylistic aids. 
Moreover, even with them, the most fervent 
student of the topic would not be likely to 
argue that the book represents a model of 
either clarity or liveliness. 

Of greater seriousness is Schiesl’s apparent 
inclination to sometimes mistake a quote for a 
fact. At times, it appears that he suffers from 
the same malady that many of us suffered from 
prior to Nixon—an absence of skepticism about 
the public pronouncements of public people. 
Particularly in the early chapters there is a 
maddening tendency to attempt to depict the 
reality of urban life and politics at the turn of 
the century by stringing together a series of 
quotes from various personages. The fact that 
from time to time there appear to be implicit 
contradictions among those whom he cites to 
make a particular point does not seem to faze 
the author. Indeed, in a few instances, a 
subsequent quotation from a particular indivi- 
dual serves to subtly contradict the point which 
the individual’s earlier cited words were as- 
sumed to have demonstrated (see, for example, 
the comments of E. L. Godkin to be found on 
pp. 8 and 23). Nevertheless, students of urban 
politics do need to be aware of this book and 
the author’s argument. Once figured out, it 
does prove provocative. 


ALLAN ROSENBAUM 


National Institute of Education 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 


Charting the Future: The Supreme Court Re- 
sponds to a Changing Society, 1890—1920. 
By John E. Semonche. (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 470. 
$25.00.) 


This is an odd book. In his preface John 
Semonche suggests that the role of the Supreme 
Court from 1890 to 1920 has never been put in 
its appropriate conceptual context, indicates— 
correctly, in my judgment—that many commen- 
tators have applied simplistic criteria to its 
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work, and intimates that he has found the 
master key. Unfortunately, he left it in the 
latch: the next 417 pages constitute an inch- 
by-inch trip through the U.S. Reports for the 
period. 

This sort of exercise is not without merit 
provided it is guided by some thematic com- 
pass. Twenty-three years ago, in a burst of 
youthful enthusiasm, I read all the Court’s 
decisions during the tenure of Justice Frank 
Murphy. But I did so with an a priori hy- 
pothesis which—not surprisingly perhaps—was 
triumphantly sustained. Uncharitable critics 
hinted I had strapped the poor justice to a bed 
of Procrustes, but whatever the views on the. 
merits of my work, no one accused me of 
aimlessness. Semonche has taken the other 
route: with’ unnerving industry he had cata- 
logued every tree in a judicial forest planted in 
a 30-year period. 

Admittedly, he has done this task with care, 
although on occasion there is a distinctly 
ahistorical flavor. He writes, for example, of the 
country’s “long devotion to the separation of 
powers concept” (p. 428) though the only early 
cases in which this devotion surfaced as part of 
the ratio decidendi were Cooley v. Board of 
Wardens (1851) and Murray’s Lessee v. Hob- 
oken Land Co. (1855). It was apparently 
Justice Benjamin Curtis’ private hobby and 
with him vanished from the precedental scene 
for half a century. Semonche also considers the 
delegation of power to the states to regulate 
“demon rum” a constitutional innovation; yet 
in 1803 Congress (2 Stat. 205) prohibited the 
importation of slaves into states whose laws 
prohibited slavery. 

Probably my most significant criticism of 
Semonche’s vacuum-packed approach arises 
from his handling, or failure to handle, the 
“Chinese syndrome”: the Supreme Court’s sur- 
prisingly willingness to defend Chinese immi- 
grants, overwhelmingly alien, from the police 
power. To make a long story—brilliantly limned 
by Howard Jay Graham in “Justice Field and 
the Fourteenth Amendment’’—short, the status 
of the Chinese in California became a litmus 
test of the power of the railroad magnates in 
their struggle with the Populists, who assimilat- 
ed racism into their assauit on imported scabs. 

The poor Chinese, willy-nilly, became pets 
of the federal courts operating under “Ninth 
Circuit Law”: the bottom line was that Chinese 
aliens on the West Coast had freedoms denied 
to black citizens in, say, Alabama. Justice 
Brewer, Field’s nephew, and other judges con- 
tinued this tradition at the national level. All in 
all, Semonche would have profited from read- 
ing Graham’s Everyman’s Constitution. 
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There are some minor nits to pick with 
Semonche’s interpretation of various cases: I 
would suggest the importance of the Northern 
Securities Case was the appearance of five 
Justices in support of the “rule of reason” 
(Brewer and the four dissenters). And the 
Court’s decision in Hammer v. Dagenhart 
(1918) could have usefully been compared with 
U.S. v. American Tobacco Co. (1911): how did 
a ban on interstate shipment of goods produced 
by child labor (bad) differ logically from one 
on goods produced by “trusts” (valid)? How- 
ever, we both love the first Justice John 
Marshall Harlan, a mensch. 

Finally, after the long march, we reach the 
“Epilogue” in which Semonche returns to his 
rationale for all this labor. He explodes some 
“myths” which, with due modesty, I thought I 
exploded in the University of Chicago Law 
Review in 1963. (Maybe they have since been 
revived.) He feels the Court went through a 
time of troubles intact; true enough: nine 
justices went in and another nine came out. 
But at the analytical level we end where we 
began, with a chart but no compass readings. 


JOHN P. ROCHE 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Bakke, DeFunis, and Minority Admissions: The 
Quest for Equal Opportunity. By Allan P. 
Sindler. (New York: Longman, 1978. Pp. xi 
+ 358. $12.50, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


Few current political and legal issues are as 
emotionally charged as the subject of “reverse 
discrimination.” On one side are those who 
believe that affirmative action and preferential 
treatment are forms of benign discrimination 
essential to compensate for past evils. On the 
other side are those who argue that preferential 
treatment for minorities violates Brown v. 
Board of Education, Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and the equal protection clause of 
the Constitution. 

Allan Sindler’s book contains an excellent 
analysis of reverse discrimination questions 
posed in DeFunis v. Odegaard (1974) and 
Regents of the University of California v. Bakke 
(1978). Less emphasis is naturally placed on 
DeFunis than Bakke, for in DeFunis the Burger 
Court ruled that the case had become moot. 
Nevertheless, similarities and differences be- 
tween DeFunis and Bakke are capably ad- 
dressed throughout the book. 

Sindler presents a detailed account of how 
the Bakke case arose, moved through the 
California courts, was appealed to the Supreme 
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Court, and developed into a major test case. At 
the Supreme Court level, Sindler’s focus is on 
the fragmented Court that, by 5 to 4 votes, 
ruled (1) that the quota program of the 
University of California at Davis Medical School 
was illegal, (2) that race could nevertheless be 
one consideration weighed in the admissions 
process, and (3) that Bakke should be admitted 
to the medical school. Unfortunately, the book 
fails to suggest timely recommendations on 
how reverse discrimination questions should be 
resolved in future litigation. 

Despite its high quality, Sindler’s book fails 
to convince the reader that he is a truly 
dispassionate observer. Underneath what ap- 
pears to be an objective study are signs of a 
pro-Bakke bias. First, of all the opinions writ- 
ten in the Bakke case, only Justice Brennan’s 
anti-Bakke stance comes under direct fire. For 
example, Sindler characterizes the Brennan 
position as tautological, incomplete, misleading, 
fallacious, as an “attempt to settle the matter 
by judicial fiat,” and as seeking to “reconcile 
racial preferences and no reverse discrimination 
by defining reverse discrimination out of exist- 
ence” (pp. 303-07). 

As a second example, Sindler writes: 


Since the granting of race preferences in any 
competitive situation necessarily involved some 
degree of reverse discrimination, a significant 
judicial role is required. Moreover, the argu- 
ment’s premise—that one could confidently and 
easily distinguish between “good” and “bad” 
racial discrimination~was unsound (p. 192). 


But contrary arguments abound. The quest for 
equal educational opportunity must go beyond 
the judiciary. The Congress, the White House, 
and executive branch agencies all have a legal 
responsibility to promote affirmative action. 
Obviously some non-minorities are adversely 
affected by preferential treatment. However, 
non-minorities are still far ahead in terms of 
education, employment, and housing. The fact 
is that Bakke and DeFunis had multiple career 
opportunities aside from attending medical or 
law school. Minorities rarely have that many 
chances. Before we can approach the ideal of 
equal opportunity based on merit, therefore, 
steps must be taken to ensure equal footing. 
“Good” racial discrimination may thus be 
defined as the amount of affirmative action 
necessary to guarantee that all competitors are 
evenly aligned at the starting gate and that no 
one is slowed down by the weight of past 
discrimination, 

Third, Sindler’s pro-Bakke view is seen in the 
fact that he discards affirmative action employ- 
ment cases, like Griggs v. Duke Power Company 
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(1971), as irrelevant to affirmative action in 
education (pp. 180—88). Griggs held that if 
employment requirements which were not job- 
related had a disproportionate adverse impact 
on the hiring and promotion of minorities, that 
that effect—not the requirement’s intent—suf- 
ficed to prove discrimination. Yet Sindler re- 
jects the effects test even though Title VI was 
prominently involved in Bakke. Essentially, 
then, Sindler accepts the virtually impossible 
task of proving intent, not effect, in affirmative 
action cases. 

Fourth, Sindler seems to fear the length of 
time necessary for affirmative action programs 
to achieve equal opportunity (p. 263). He also 
argues that over time preferential treatment will 
“stigmatize the favored groups” (p. 269). Both 
arguments are questionable. It may take more 
than one generation to achieve equal education- 
al opportunity, but affirmative action is not an 
unending process. And although feelings of 
stigma will occasionally occur, most minorities 
will probably feel that affirmative action was 
necessary to assure them the opportunity fora 
good education. 

As a final comment, Sindler concludes that 
Bakke is not a “landmark” decision and pre- 
sumably will have relatively little impact (pp. 
294, 301). However, this may be a premature 
judgment. Even the conservative Burger Court 
is likely to use Bakke to continue to support 
affirmative action programs. Furthermore, a 
future liberal Court could construe Bakke to 
advance significantly preferential treatment in 
areas outside education. While perhaps not the 
most important civil rights decision since 
Brown, Bakke may ultimately qualify as a 
“landmark” decision and have a lasting impact 
on minority rights. 


CHARLES M. LAMB 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


The Limits of Technocratic Politics. By Jeffrey 
D. Straussman. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1978. Pp. xii + 164. 
$14.95.) 


The Limits of Technocratic Politics, which 
began as a dissertation, is a readable summary 
of largely familiar material, combined with 
sensible (and again familiar) commentary. Tech- 
nocratic politics is the term Jeffrey Straussman 
uses to cover the continuing use (and misuse) of 
various analytic and decision-making techniques 
and tools. In general, he is concerned with the 
policy and political roles of experts—and their 
relations with more responsible (or higher 
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status) decision makers. In particular, he de- 
votes successive brief chapters to examining the 
rise and decline of the new (early sixties) 
economics, the PPBS (Planning, Programming 
Budgeting System), the social indicators move- 
ment, and the futures movement. Each chapter 
is a handy summary of major developments and 
each is well documented. 

For the professional who followed these 
movements as they unfolded there is not much 
new. The preface by Bertram Gross says, “This 
book is the first empirical study of major elite 
movements in the technology of public plan- 
ning: macroeconomics, system budgeting, social 
indicators, and futurology.” But, in fact, the 
book is not particularly novel or empirical. It is 
a good, though brief, literature review in large 
part—and will be useful to students and others 
new to these fields. Observers who walked into 
the policy theatre while ZBB (Zero-Based 
Budgeting) was showing, or MBO (Management 
by Objectives), for that matter, may want to 
catch up by reading this book. In discussing the 
role of analysts Straussman points to legitima- 
tion, the focusing of issues, the selection of 
targets, and tactical guidance. Readers in- 
terested in further exploring the roles of ana- 
lysts should by all means peruse Arnold Melts- 
ner’s book, Policy Analysts in the Bureaucra- 
cy—a book at once more empirical and more 
thorough. And, of course, one can find numer- 
ous individual volumes on each of the subjects 
to which Straussman devotes his individual 
chapters, 


JAMES W, DAVIS 
Washington University 


Political Control of the Economy. By Edward 
R. Tufte. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 168. $10.00.) 


For those concerned about the lack of elite 
responsiveness to electoral processes, this is an 
optimistic book. Contrarily, for those con- 
cerned about rationality in the development of 
macroeconomic policy, this is a pessimistic 
book. Optimists, unite! You have nothing to 
lose but the inconvenience of modest, and, 
occasionally, not-so-modest economic booms 
and busts. 

Edward R. Tufte has authored a remarkable 
study, one that is provocative and concise, 
sometimes brazen in its theoretical assumptions 
and assertions, laced throughout with elegance 
and wit. Amid the vast outpouring of con- 
temporary social science, Political Control of 
the Economy truly is a book for all seasons, 
important to every scholar interested in the 
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relationship of elections, government, and pub- 
lic policy. 

The major theme, contra Marx and mildly 
ironic, is best stated by the author: “As goes 
politics, so goes economic policy and perform- 
ance. This is the case because as goes economic 
performance, so goes the election” (p. 137). 
Tufte marshals an impressive array of new and 
secondary evidence, relying primairly but not 
exclusively on American data from the past 
three decades, to explore these ideas. The basic 
argument is not original (political economists 
and a few political scientists have been tinker- 
ing with these notions for years) but the author 
organizes his data and analysis in such refresh- 
ing fashion that even mainstream political 
science will be hard put to ignore the message. 

In the United States, and increasingly in 
Western Europe, public officeholders have en- 
gineered an electoral-economic cycle geared to 
maximizing the reelection prospects of the 
party in power. For example, from 1948 to 
1976 the U.S. electoral-economic cycle has 
consisted of (1) a two-year cycle in the growth 
of real disposable income per capita which 
accelerates in even-numbered (election years) 
and decelerates in odd-numbered (nonelection) 
years; and (2) a four-year presidential cycle in 
the rate of unemployment, with a decline 
occurring in (surprise) election-reelection years, 
and an increase beginning 12 to 18 months 
following the presidential election. Moreover, 
the greater the electoral stakes, as in attempts 
by incumbents to regain office, the greater the 
economic stimulation. The Eisenhower admini- 
stration is the only postwar exception, a point 
to which I will return. The Nixon administra- 
tion, in this as in most things, far outran all 
others in its enthusiasm to induce short-run 
economic gains. Tufte shows that the typical 
fourth quarter of a presidential election year is 
characterized, not only by a decline in unem- 
ployment and an increase in real disposable 
income, but also (a) dramatic increases in social 
security and veterans’ benefits, usually and 
conveniently delivered to recipients in October 
and which account for almost 50 percent of all 
federal transfer payments; (b) substantial in- 
creases in the supply of money through various 
federally induced activities; and (c) sudden 
unexplainable bursts of federal grant deliveries 
to states and localities. American presidents 
seem to follow a variation on Mark Green’s 
Golden Rule: he who distributes the most gold 
before election day, rules. 

Tufte then makes clear that such activities 
are not confined to the United States but 
increasingly characterize the political econo- 
mies of all industrialized democracies, Using 
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data from the seven largest, Tufte notes that 
GNP growth rate during election years, for 
example, is nearly double the rate in nonelec- 
tion years. Election-year expansion in the U.S. 
appears to spill over to other countries, too, 
since the “growth rates in real GNP in other 
countries are nearly double in the years with 
U.S. presidential elections compared to years 
without elections in the U.S. or the country 
itself” (p. 66). What accounts for this? 

Tufte provides a suggestive piece of em- 
pirical detective work. Since 1971, the major 
European democracies plus Japan have increas- 
ingly followed the American electoral calendar, 
holding elections in even rather than odd-num- 
bered years. “With the synchronization of 
election calendars in large capitalist democra- 
cies, we have a recipe for an international boom 
and bust cycle” (p. 69). Tufte does not, 
however, have sufficient evidence to convince 
one that it is the electoral cycle, and not simply 
the increasing interdependence of a world 
economy, that is responsible for these effects. 

The remaining parts of the book are con- 
cerned with examining the economic deter- 
minants of voting (a summary and slight expan- 
sion of Tufte’s earlier published work) and 
specifying party and class differences in govern- 
ment economic policy, again focusing primarily 
on the United States but including a discussion 
of comparative data from Western Europe and 
Japan. Most of the party/policy data are taken 
from the recent work of Douglas Hibbs, Jr., and 
Tufte does not improve on Hibbs’ earlier 
analysis. Nor, I might add, does he discuss any 
of the criticism that has been directed at this 
line of inquiry. Tufte does incorporate some 
imaginative content analysis of the Economic 
Reports of the President and the Annual 
Report of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Consistently with the work of Gerald Pomper, 
John Kessel, and others who have examined 
party-government documents, he shows that 
the macroeconomic policy preferences of deci- 
sion makers diverge sharply, depending on 
whether a “left-liberal’’ or “right-conservative” 
party is seeking and/or holding office. This 
generalization holds for both American and 
West European political systems. Given the 
apparent uniform effect of the election calen- 
dar, how “sharp” is party divergence? The 
question is hedged for the United States and 
Hibbs’ conclusions are repeated for Western 
Europe. Tufte is quite sensitive to method- 
ological deficiencies here (involving time-series 
analysis and within-country variation) as well as 
the very powerful cultural and historical dif- 
ferences between societies. Still, his conclusion 
is worth quoting (p. 104): 
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The single most important determinant of 
variations in macroeconomic performance from 
one industrialized democracy to another is the 
location on the left-right spectrum of the 
governing political party. Party platforms and 
political ideology set priorities and help decide 
policy. The consequence is that the governing 
political party is very much responsible for 
macroeconomic outcomes—unemployment 
rates, income equalization, inflation rates, and 
the size and rate of expansion of government. 


Tufte’s and other studies seem persuasive on 
this argument, so even closet responsible-party 
theorists and election enthusiasts can feel vin- 
dicated. However, the more fundamental ques- 
tion is: how important are elections and parties 
compared to other, largely nonelectoral, fac- 
tors? 

For a volume written by one of the profes- 
sion’s most sophisticated methodologists, Politi- 
cal Control of the Economy is curiously indif- 
ferent to the actual magnitude of policy change 
in some parts of the analysis, while greatly 
overestimating magnitude in others. Consider 
Tufte’s comparative data on income equaliza- 
tion (at p. 95). Information about the share of 
national income held by the top 20 percent of 
income earners, before and after taxes, is 
presented for 11 countries. Predictably, those 
societies where the Left has governed the 
longest (Sweden) have the highest rates of 
income equalization based on the impact of 
direct taxation. But what is more striking, even 
if one accepts Tufte’s measure as a valid index 
of government equalization activity, is how 
small the actual shift has been, even in Sweden. 
The pre-tax share of wealth held by the upper 
fifth in Sweden is 40.5 percent; the post-tax 
share, 37 percent, a net “redistributional”’ shift 
of 3.5 percent. Comparable figures for the 
United States are 44.8 percent before taxes, 
42.9 after, a shift of 1.9 percent. Since this is 
the only income equalization data examined in 
the book, one can be forgiven for concluding, 
as Mark Twain did about his own death, that 
the impact of the Swedish and other left-liberal 
parties are greatly exaggerated in Tufte’s analy- 
sis. Obviously, there are large and more impor- 
tant economic differences between countries 
like Sweden and the United States in terms of 
income and service distribution, but nowhere in 
this book are such differences examined. In- 
deed, the problem of income distribution, a 
problem one might consider central in a study 
of political control of economic policy, receives 
scant attention for any society, including the 
United States. Why? Since Tufte largely ex- 
cludes nonelectoral factors, his “model,” great- 
ly truncated, inevitably looks like this: Parties 
> Elections > Economic Policy. One need not 
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be a Marxist (Neo- or otherwise) to posit a 
somewhat different causal sequence: Economic 
Structure -> Parties -> Elections > Economic 
Policy. The author, perhaps intentionally, 
avoids dealing with this issue. 

Or consider the heavy emphasis placed on 
the rate of changes in real disposable income. 
The median growth rate in real disposable 
income when an incumbent American president 
is seeking reelection (Tufte’s maximum-impact 
hypothesis) is +3.3 percent; in other years, +1.7 
percent. For a family of four, with $15,000 
annual income and who are at the median, the 
actual dollar gain during the election year is a 
paltry $240. I realize that disposable income is 
a summary economic measure, that the psy- 
chology of “good” versus “bad” times is more 
important than actual amounts, and so forth. 
Tufte nevertheless loads considerable theore- 
tical baggage on such small changes. Further, he 
ignores the fact that the direction of change in 
real disposable income has moved up, even 
though the rate has been comparatively low, in 
13 of 15 nonelection years, compared to 11 of 
15 years in which elections were held. His 
conclusions depend substantially on excluding 
the Eisenhower administration, when real dis- 
posable income declined during two out of 
eight years, and focusing on the rate rather than 
direction of change. (I am indebted to William 
R. Keech for this observation.) In any event, 
structural characteristics of the American econ- 
omy seem much more important in determining 
macroeconomic outcomes than does the 
thythm of elections or the decisions of public 
officeholders, particularly as these factors bear 
on the harsh and enduring inequalities of 
American life. Tufte concedes some of this in a 
final chapter, but much of the book is written 
as if structural aspects of the economy, and 
their specific relationship to the political sys- 
tem, were too obvious to be addressed. 

The volume’s final chapter is devoted to 
examining policy and political implications. In 
the absence of elections, the Democratic party, 
and a few (overly) eager Republicans like 
Richard M. Nixon and George P. Shultz, Tufte 
reasons, macroeconomic policy in the U.S. 
would have developed along lines acceptable to 
the William McChesney Martins and James M. 
Buchanans of economic life. So the electoral 
process has helped keep the economy growing, 
has provided incentives to move large govern- 
ment transfer payments to those who are 
organized, and has maintained unemployment 
at levels low enough to prevent widespread 
working-class discontent. Like many of us, 
Tufte sees this as a plus. On the other hand, 
political economists like Buchanan increasingly 
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have legitimate complaints. Tufte forcefully 
argues there -are considerable disadvantages in 
election-induced expansion followed by the 
inevitable contraction, when he writes that it 
“breeds a lurching, stop-and-go economy the 
world over. Governments fool around with 
transfer payments, making an election-year 
prank out of the social security system and the 
pay-roll tax. There is a bias toward policies with 
immediate, highly visible benefits, and deferred, 
hidden costs; ... special interests induce coali- 
tion-building politicians to impose small costs 
on the many to achieve large benefits for the 
few. The result is economic instability and 
inefficiency” (p. 143). He concludes by suggest- 
ing some sensible remedies that would retain 
the representational advantages of the electoral- 
economic cycle but do not depend on reaching 
one of the Holy Grails of modern economics, 
some optimal point on a Phillips Curve. 

The historical period covered ends in 1976. 
After four years of stagflation under both a 
Republican and Democratic administration, in- 
creasing concern over environmental destruc- 
tion and the politics of scarcity, and an election 
year fast approaching, one wonders if Tufte’s 
predictions about economic expansion will be 
sustained in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
Inflation is a problem that even liberal Demo- 
crats must confront, if for no other reason than 
the electoral necessity of holding middle-class 
support. 


JEFF FISHEL 


American University 


Lobbying the Corporation: Citizen Challenges 
to Business Authority, By David Vogel. 
(New York: Basic Books, 1979. Pp. xi + 
270. $14.95.) 


David Vogel has written an extremely in- 
teresting study of citizen groups and their 
corporate adversaries. Lobbying the Corpora- 
tion is a comprehensive analysis of the advoca- 
cy aimed at making business more accountable 
to the public. 

The common goal of corporate accountabili- 
ty groups is to convince business people that 
citizens play a legitimate role in trying to shape 
corporate policy. Corporate decisions affect 
people outside the corporation; citizens must 
thus do what they can to influence the corpora- 
tion. Business decisions are viewed by these 
interest groups as moral and political choices. 
Corporate directors and managers have, in turn, 
conceded little. Their general perspective is that 
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a corporation is autonomous, and that they 
have no obligation to be responsive to the 
demands of such groups. 

Vogel traces the rise of corporate responsi- 
bility groups to the civil rights and antiwar 
movements. During the Vietnam War many 
Americans began to give serious thought to the 
role of corporations in American political life. 
Dow Chemical, Honeywell, and other corpora- 
tions found themselves having to defend their 
“right” to pursue profitable, war-related activi- 
ties. Antiwar groups were effective in raising 
the issue of corporate accountability, however, 
and further lobbying followed the war’s end. 

The largest portion of Vogel’s study is 
devoted to examining specific campaigns by 
citizen groups to affect corporate behavior. He 
looks at three broad areas: shareholder proxy 
wars, corporate disclosure requirements, and 
corporate responsibility abroad. His data is 
comprised largely of case studies of numerous 
lobbying efforts. These short histories are well- 
documented accounts of various groups and 
their attempts to influence individual corpora- 
tions. Included among these case studies are 
profiles of Campaign GM, the Angola-Gulf Oil 
controversy, and the struggle between citizen 
groups and Kodak. Vogel devotes a great deal 
of space to the conflict between citizen groups 
and corporations doing business in South 
Africa, clearly the most significant corporate 
responsibility issue of the past few years. 

In his final chapter Vogel addresses the 
question as to whether these groups have had 
any impact—the bottom line, so to speak. He 
concludes that the direct influence of citizen 
groups on corporate decision making has been 
rather marginal. At the same time, though, 
Vogel argues that their influence is impressive 
in a more indirect way. Although corporations 
do not generally buckle under to hostile chal- 
lenges to their authority, they now find them- 
selves making decisions in a far different en- 
vironment from the one that existed prior to 
the corporate accountability movement. Citizen 
groups have “politicized” the corporation; ex- 
ecutives must make their decisions in light of 
the potential public scrutiny of their actions. 
Still, Vogel finds the successes of citizen groups 
far too limited, and he makes the case that they 
are unlikely to become more influential in the 
future. His solution to making the corporation 
more responsible is the traditional liberal ap- 
proach: more governmental intervention. 

A disappointing aspect of this book is that 
Vogel makes little effort to integrate his study 
into the larger literature on interest groups. He 
does not use his data to question prevailing 
generalizations or theories concerning interest 
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group organization, lobbying, or the role of 
such groups in a democracy. Nevertheless, 
Vogel’s study adds immeasurably to what we 
know about citizen groups in American politics. 

Overall, Lobbying the Corporation is a book 
well worth reading. Ít is an excellent work that 
forces one to consider the political and moral 
tamifications of corporate activity. Citizen 
groups have not yet been able to turn American 
corporations into the type of “citizens” that 
many of us might like. But their success is that 
they’ve made business people increasingly 
aware of the ethical dimensions of their actions. 
At least that’s a start. 


JEFFREY M. BERRY 
Tufts University 


Criminal Lawyers: An Endangered Species. By 
Paul B. Wice. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1978. Pp. 231. $15.00, cloth; 
$7.95, paper.) 


Criminal Lawyers is based on 180 interviews 
conducted with private practitioners in nine 
cities. To his credit, Paul Wice is frank in 
admitting that his approach was less than 
rigorous; he labels his methodology as one of 
“sociological journalism” (p. 19). He is also 
frank—though cryptic—in informing the reader 
that “it is estimated that 45 percent is strongly 
documented evidence, 40 percent strong belief 
based on incomplete evidence, and 15 percent 
based on insight and intuition” (p. 18). This 
confession suggests caution in reading this 
work. One is never quite sure from whence 
spring some of the author’s contentions. Does 
argument A emerge from the 45 percent, the 40 
percent, or the 15 percent category? Is generali- 
zation B a product of the author’s insight or is 
it the modal response of the attorneys? Wice 
does present dissenting views to some of the 
themes he discusses, but often the reader is 
simply not sure about the representativeness of 
a particular argument. 

The book is primarily concerned with de- 
scribing the background, attitudes, working 
conditions, and work styles of the private 
criminal attorney. Though much of the material 
covers familiar terrain, and some of the analysis 
of the interview data is superficial, there are a 
number of interesting points tucked away in 
Criminal Lawyers. Especially significant and 
interesting are the discussions of: (1) the 
consequences of the increased threat of ineffec- 
tive assistance of counsel suits on the behavior 
of defense attorneys (pp. 148—49, 165); (2) the 
Washington D.C. subsidy program for middle- 
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class defendants who cannot afford to retain 
counsel on their own (pp. 208-10); (3) the 
retention of criminal attorneys by large firms 
for white-collar crime, apparently a growth 
industry (p. 92); (4) the dynamics of fee-setting 
by the private attorney (pp. 108—15). In each 
of these areas (and in several others that space 
constraints preclude mentioning) Wice touches 
upon some new material, and whets our ap- 
petites to learn more about the issues at hand. 
Unfortunately, the “everything you always 
wanted to know about criminal lawyers” ap- 
proach seems to lead him away from delving 
into these subjects in any detail. 

A second area of strength of the book is its 
attempt at some comparative analysis of de- 
fense attorney behavior. Wice’s thumbnail 
sketches of the nine communities are well done, 
and his delineation of the variables shaping 
their differences is an interesting catalogue of 
institutional, legal, geographic, political and 
social factors. 

Criminal Lawyers, however, also suffers 
from several weaknesses. First, the “endangered 
species” theme is not well developed. What was 
intended here, I believe, was an argument that 
with the advent of the public defender system, 
the private counsel system of representation 
became “endangered.” Yet with one exception 
toward the end of the book in which he reports 
the gripes of some attorneys about judges who 
assign public defenders to indigents who could 
afford counsel, and with the possible exception 
of opting for assigned counsel in lieu of public 
defenders, Wice never really demonstrates that 
the public defenders themselves are taking 
business away from the private attorneys, nor 
systematically addresses the question of how 
defendants who can afford counsel can opt for 
a defender. Wice reports that a consequence of 
diversion programs for the private attorney is 
that “their potential clients were now going to 
the public defender because his office could 
just as easily get them probation as a private 
attorney, and they could save a few thousand 
dollars in the process” (p. 115). But defendants 
cannot simply choose one over the other. The 
requirements for obtaining public defenders 
may be lax, and tightening them might make 
sense. But there is nothing inherent in a scheme 
of representation for the indigent that renders 
paid counsel obsolete or endangered. Relatedly, 
the author seems to mourn this perceived 
demise of the private attorney for reasons that 
he never makes very clear. He tells us that as his 
interviews progressed he became “more and 
more sympathetic to their plight” (p. 18), and 
the book is coated with a veneer of sympathy 
for “this beleaguered profession” (p. 13). Yet 
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these are the same attorneys who are antagon- 
istic to diversion and rehabilitation programs 
because they “view these reforms as deleterious 
to their professional existence” (p. 216), and 
who “not only disliked their clients, who were 
generally categorized as either a necessary evil 
or simply a ‘pain in the ass, but were also 
contemptuous of their colleagues” (p. 219). 
Maybe extinction would not be such a bad idea 
after all! 

A second weakness of the book involves its 
organization and style. Chapters end abruptly 
without much attempt at integration of the 
interview material. The book is dotted with 
seemingly irrelevant observations about the 
relative attractiveness of different cities and 
different lifestyles (see, for example, pp. 40, 
82, 102), and often it is unclear whether it is 
the author or the respondents who are making 
these observations. And since no control group 
of attorneys was interviewed—a weakness the 
author recognizes—it is difficult to determine 
whether the personal problems and traits at- 
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tributed to the criminal attorney are unique, or 
whether these characterize other attorneys as 
well. 

In sum, Criminal Lawyers is a wide-ranging 
survey of the lives and styles of the private 
practitioner. It is not as tightly presented and 
argued as one might like, and it does not 
develop its “endangered species” theme satis- 
factorily. Yet it also raises a number of interest- 
ing questions, presents some new information, 
touches upon a number of important issues, 
and provides an overview of what the private 
practice of criminal law is like. Given the 
current fashionableness of legal careers for 
undergraduates, some instructors might find 
this a useful supplementary text for an intro- 
ductory legal process course. If nothing else, 
students will learn that they ought to give torts 
a second thought. 


MILTON HEUMANN 
University of Michigan 


Comparative Politics 


The Spanish Political System: Franco’s Legacy. 
By E. Ramon Arango. (Boulder, Colo.: 
Westview Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 293. $20.00.) 


There has been increasing interest in recent 
years in the evolution and dissolution of au- 
thoritarian governments. This is the central 
concern of E. Ramon Arango’s study of Fran- 
co’s political legacy. For Arango the origins of 
the Spanish Civil War, and hence of the Franco 
tegime, lie in a late developing country’s social 
divisions and lack of a common political cul- 
ture. He attributes the longevity and apparent 
success of the regime to its atavistic appeal and 
to Franco’s political skill. Civil war forged a 
coalition of privilege, and for nearly four 
decades Franco played one rightist faction 
against another. He gave each the necessary 
taste of power, but became the captive of none. 
Meanwhile his social programs took the edge 
off working-class militancy, but were not so 
ambitious as to bridge the cleavage on which is 
rule was predicated. 

But if tactically adroit, Franco had little 
understanding and decreasing control over the 
new consumer society that resulted from his 
1959 decision to abandon statist autarky for an 
increasingly unfettered capitalism. As Arango 


states, economic growth produced a politically 
restive middle class while the maldistribution of 
new wealth assured continuing conflict between 
the old haves and have-nots. Well before the 
generalissimo’s death, the decomposition of his 
regime began. 


These circumstances augured ill for King 
Juan Carlos, much of whose shaky legitimacy 
derived from being Franco’s hand-picked suc- 
cessor. But Juan Carlos soon demonstrated 
surprising political instincts of his own and a 
sense of long-term political realities far superior 
to Franco’s. Standing at the apex of Spain’s 
structure of privilege, Juan Carlos and his prime 
minister—Adolfo Suarez—have maintained the 
integration of their country while liquidating its 
rightist dictatorship. Their success—especially in 
maintaining the army’s loyalty—stands in mar- 
ked contrast to the leftist republicans and 
socialists who dismantled Spain’s previous dic- 
tatorship in 1931. 

Arango tells this story well. His generally 
good grasp of his subject is all the more striking 
because he undertook little apparent original 
research. His sources are disproportionately 
English and American, and all too often recent 
Spanish scholarship is neglected. His chapter on 
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the civil service, for example, is one of his 
strongest, but it makes no reference to Miguel 
Beltran’s work on bureaucratic elites. There are 
also the usual problems attendant upon writing 
contemporary history. Arango’s concluding 
pages render his earlier detailed chapter on the 
National Movement and its potential role in 
post-Franco Spain of little more than antiquari- 
an value, 

Perhaps somewhat more importantly, he 
treats the Franco regime a bit more sympathe- 
tically than I am inclined to accept. Certainly 
most Spaniards were pleased by the extended 
social peace enforced by the regime, but it is 
excessive to state that in 1964 “that accom- 
plishment alone would have been enough to 
justify Franco’s rule” to his fellow countrymen 
(p. 209). Repression was a mainstay of the 
regime until its end. The shallowness of its 
roots have been more recently evident in ths 
dismal electoral record of the franquista Alian- 
za Popular. 

Doubts also exist about Franco’s “economic 
miracle” (p. 210). His last two decades in 
power saw a significant increase in national 
wealth. But much of that wealth derived from 
tourism and emigrant remittances. In other 
words, as a result of the limited employment 
opportunities and low wage and price levels 
associated with underdevelopment, Spain be- 
came the caboose on a train pulled by the 
booming economies of northern Europe. Indus- 
trial growth certainly occurred during the 
1960s and 1970s, but it is still an open question 
whether Spain could hold its own in the EEC if 
its bid for membership in that organization 
were someday to be accepted. 

Finally, there are a few minor quibbles. 
Primo de Rivera founded the Union Patriótica, 
not the Unidn Popular (p. 49), and Alfonso XII 
died in 1885, not 1855 (p. 30). Neither large 
nor small reservations, however, should detract 
from the main point of this review. Arango has 
produced a useful and well-written study of 
twentieth-century Spanish politics and especial- 
ly of the transition from authoritarian to 
democratic government. 


JAMES RIAL 
Allegheny College 


Soviet Nationality Policies and Practices. Edited 
by Jeremy R. Azrael. (New York: Praeger, 
1978. Pp. xi + 393. $25.00.) 


Jeremy Azrael believes that nationality prob- 
lems are unlikely to reach crisis proportions in 
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the USSR, but that “these problems are neither 
adventitious nor recessive, and could signifi- 
cantly influence the future development of the 
Soviet system” (p. 363). This sober approach 
characterizes his own examination of the politi- 
cal, economic and military consequences of the 
growth of the Central Asian Soviet population 
and the shrinkage of the European one. It also 
informs almost all the other essays in this 
collection, outstanding among works on Soviet 
nationalities for its non-polemical treatment of 
a highly controversial topic. In contrast to the 
usual conference volume, this collection con- 
tains articles of 25 to 40 pages in length, based 
on original research in primary sources, with 
extensive documentation and, for the most 
part, the effective application of quantitative 
techniques of analysis. 

Articles by S. Frederick Starr on tsarist 
imperial policy, by Helene Carrere d’Encausse 
on the evolution of Soviet nationality policy, 
and by John Armstrong on the “mobilized 
diaspora’ of the Baltic Germans in the tsarist 
empire set the historical background. Starr’s 
excellent treatment is a rare analysis of tsarist 
imperialism and colonialism; one can see how, 
at least in this instance, Bolshevik policy 
departed significantly from Russian precedents. 
The relevance of Armstrong’s highly detailed 
study to Soviet policies is not immediately 
apparent, but those familiar with his other 
work on “mobilized diasporas” will be able to 
draw the proper inferences. 

Two articles, one by Yaroslav Bilinsky and 
the other by Charles Fairbanks, bridge the 
historical and contemporary. Bilinsky’s essay 
on the Ukrainian ‘‘national Communists” 
Mykola Skrypnyk, active in the 1920s, and the 
more contemporary Petro Shelest, is informed 
by the writer’s immense expertise on the 
Ukrainian Communist party and offers impres- 
sive evidence that Shelest did, indeed, follow in 
Skrypnyk’s tradition. Shelest’s well-publicized 
hawkishness in foreign policy—he pushed for 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia and against 
Brezhnev’s policy of detente—is seen as a 
protective device to shield him from being 
accused of a “rightist, pronationalist deviation 
in both domestic and foreign policy: it was 
‘preventive hawkishness’ ” (p. 126). The weak- 
ness of the essay lies in its labored comparisons 
of Skrypnyk and Shelest and in its ultimate 
failure to link the two, though this does not 
vitiate the argument for the “remarkable per- 
sistence of Ukrainian national Communism.” 

Probing deeper than other scholars, Fair- 
banks makes a plausible argument that Lavrenti 
Beria tried to use the nationality issues ‘as his 
principal weapon in an attempt to become ruler 
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of the USSR” (p. 144). Fairbanks’ persuasive, 
careful textual analysis shows Beria daring to 
oppose Stalin’s “anticosmopolitan campaign” 
in 1949, and going against the leader’s line on 
nationalities in a major address at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress (1952), Fairbanks argues 
that Stalin chose the nationalities issue around 
which to arrange his succession, while Beria 
tried to compensate for his lack of support 
within the party by appealing to the minority 
cadres. The fact that Beria did not succeed does 
not, in Fairbanks’ view, prove that the nation- 
ality issue is irrelevant; Beria failed because of 
-the East German revolt and the outcome of the 
“palace conspiracy.” 

While survey data on ethnic attitudes in the 
USSR are sparse, aggregate data on language 
use, residential patterns, and ethnic affiliation 
ate relatively plentiful, though often tantaliz- 
ingly incomplete. Jonathan Pool, Brian Silver 
and Barbara Anderson demonstrate brilliantly 
how aggregate data can be mined in order to 
discover trends among the ethnic groups of the 
USSR. All three come to roughly similar 
conclusions, though their foci are different: 
Pool argues that while Russian will not displace 
the 15 Republic languages, the other languages 
are likely to fade away; Silver shows that 
Russian may be acquired as a second language 
by many, but the next step~adopting Russian 
as a “mother tongue’—is a very long one 
indeed, taken by relatively few; Anderson 
shows that the peoples of the autonomous 
republics within the RSFSR are changing their 
nationality designations to “Russian.” Alexan- 
dre Benningsen’s essay on the “Muslim conser- 
vative opposition” takes on added significance 
with the increasingly visible role of militant 
Islam in domestic and foreign politics in a 
variety of countries. 

To me the least persuasive essay is Steven 
Burg’s on the “calculus” of Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism. Though he makes some factual errors (e.g., 
that Islamic society was free of anti-Jewish 
prejudices and pogroms), he sets forth an 
interesting thesis—that official anti-Semitism is 
a rationally calculated means “by which the 
Soviet leadership seeks to achieve its substan- 
tive policy goals” (p. 189). Burg then strains to 
fit available data into this argument, and to 
ignore that which does not conform to the 16 
axioms, two diagrams, and one calculus formula 
he earnestly develops. Burg’s “calculus” has the 
leadership moving against anti-Semitism when 
this is in their “rational” self-interest. He can 
only cite one passing reference in a single 
Pravda editorial as evidence of “moving against 
antisemitism.” Likewise, his argument that the 
anti-Zionist campaign after the 1967 war hurt 
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Soviet production, research and development 
(because of Jewish alienation) is completely 
unsubstantiated, as his conclusion that “this led 
the soviet leadership to abandon antisemitism 
as a tool of policy late in 1969” (p. 208). 
Burg’s thesis is serious and plausible, but in his 
overenthusiastic attempt at “scientific rigor,” 
he becomes the willing prisoner of his own 
constricting formulae. 

This volume is too diverse in its subjects to 
offer a synthesis of ‘‘Soviet nationality policies 
and practices,” nor was that the aim of the 
editor, but it certainly offers fresh insights into 
some of them. 


ZVI GITELMAN 
University of Michigan 


Faction Politics: Political Parties and Factional- 
ism in Comparative Perspective. Edited by 
Frank P. Belloni and Dennis C. Beller. (Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: American Bibliographical 
Center—Clio Press, 1978. Pp. vi + 471. 
$19.75.) 


What is a faction? In this stimulating set of 
studies, you may take your pick, Are’ factions 
organized, relatively stable, and clearly identi- 
fied intra-party groups, influencing the division 
of power and the making of policy on the 
national level? By and large, the investigations 
by Haruhiro Fukui, Frank Belloni, Myron 
Aronoff, and Arthur Cyr of factionalism in 
Japanese, Italian, Israeli and British parties, 
respectively, take this approach. From them we 
may glean such useful generalizations as these: 
intra-party factions often have their source in 
the groups which originally combined to form 
the party; faction members’ apparent preoccu- 
pation with ideology and leadership are fre- 
quently mere covers for the pursuit of power 
and the other spoils of office; party rules 
devised to accommodate the presence of fac- 
tions have the sometimes unlooked-for effect of 
institutionalizing them. 

Is it useful to stretch the concept of faction 
to include clientelistic relationships, where or- 
ganization is weaker and loyalties to individual 
leaders are stronger, where local politics is more 
often the key arena and attachment to national 
parties can be fragile and transitory? Those who 
think so will find the summary of empirical 
findings presented in Raphael Zariski’s intro- 
ductory essay enlightening, and will welcome 
K. G. Machado’s study of factionalism in the 
Philippines before the 1972 coup, as well as 
Norman Nicholson’s report on how Indian 
village-generated factions lack the “media of 
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exchange” and sufficiently generalized value 
structures to participate effectively in national 
decision making. Such readers will also appreci- 
ate Ronald McDonald’s study of Colombian 
and Uruguayan factions in which the compara- 
tive method is used to such good effect. 

So far, so good. But what shall we do about 
nations whose politics are so volatile that 
political groups keep bursting the bonds of 
parties altogether, forming cross-party liaisons, 
redividing and recombining with every electoral 
season? Bruce Campbell and Sue Ellen Charlton 
discuss these characteristics of French politics 
under the aegis of factionalism (neglecting in 
the process the opportunity to clarify machina- 
tions in the French center, but offering an 
insightful study of recent Socialist reorganiza- 
tion), Similarly, Christopher Mitchell and Jorge 
Nef believe factionalism can be evidenced by 
party mytosis within a single ideological move- 
ment and include divisions within “the left” 
and “the right” in their respective studies of 
Bolivia and pre-coup Chile. 

Having gone this far, why stop? What else 
might we call faction? Peter Merkl labels 
nonpartisan voluntary associations which wrest 
control of local government away from parties 
as factions in his chapter on West German 
politics, Thomas Roback and Judson James 
find American factions in national candidate-or- 

.iented tendencies, cross-party legislative alli- 
ances, youth and women auxiliaries, extra-party 
reform clubs, and in the policy subcommittees 
of the parties’ national committees. For Carl 
Linden factions may break the bonds not only 
of party but of nation: polycentrism in the 
worldwide Communist movement is his exam- 
ple. And Andrew Nathan takes us all the way 
through the looking glass: factions do not have 
to be seen in order to be analyzed; he suggests 
(not at all unconvincingly) that the Chinese 
have been acting for many years as if caught in 
the grip of factional politics. 

For editors Frank Belloni and Dennis Beller, 
the question of “context” is interesting for 
classification purposes, but should not be made 
a basis for restricting use of the concept; 
factions may be found everywhere. For them 
the more interesting dimension is degree of 
organization, which they subdivide into faction- 
al cliques or tendencies, personal client-group 
factions, and institutionalized or organizational 
factions. Also intriguing to them are the causes 
of factions, categorized as societal, political or 
structural (a puzzling distinction, since several 
of the “political” factors they cite are systemic 
structural factors). But their chief concern is to 
give the concept of faction a new legitimacy 
and importance. They deplore what seems to 
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them an excessive preoccupation with party 
and eagerly point out the capacity of factions 
to represent neglected interests and to contain 
conflict. Unfortunately, this effort to clear the 
tarnished name of faction leads them to mini- 
mize the evidence of their own authors (es- 
pecially Aronoff, Nicholson, McDonald, Fukui, 
Machado, Nef and Mitchell) that such functions 
are performed reasonably capably by factions 
only so long as politics is confined to intra-elite 
struggles, that when modernizing impulses (in- 
cluding the need for coherent planning as well 
as the push for mass participation) are chan- 
neled into factional politics, the most likely 
tesults are oppression, immobilism, right-wing 
coups d’état, and/or bureaucratic circumven- 
tion of factional politics in order to get things 
done. 

This is not to say the editors do not have a 
point. If we cannot agree that factions are so 
frequently benign in their effects as they 
suggest, nor that the study of factions can 
reasonably be made so all-inclusive as in this 
volume, we can grant the need to direct more 
of our attention to “organized units of compe- 
tition not fixed by definitions of party.” It 
does not seem, however, that we get much 
farther by calling ail such units “factions.” If 
that concept is to -be useful, it must have its 
parameters like any other—the efforts by Zaris- 
ki in this volume and elsewhere would seem to 
be on the right track, as would the Machado 
definition: “Factions are groups within a party 
which have structure and purposes distinct 
from the formal structure and purposes of that 
party.” 

Furthermore, and finally, what these studies 
suggest is not only that we need to go beyond 
faction (as well as beyond party) in identifying 
units of competition but also that we need to 
go beyond identifying the units to identifying 
the processes of change from one to the next. 
Under what conditions do clientelistic networks 
evolve into political machines? When can we 
expect intra-party factions to form cross-party 
alliances—or to separate into individual parties? 
Are local nonpartisan associations ever suscepti- 
ble to partisan assimilation? There are the 
beginnings of answers to these and related 
questions in the studies in this volume. 


KAY LAWSON 
San Francisco State University 
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Constitutional Change in South Africa. Edited 
by John A. Benyon. (Pietermaritzburg: Uni- 
versity of Natal Press, 1978. Pp. xxiv + 297. 
$15.00.) 


In recent years there has been a marked 
upsurge in the debate about constitutional 
alternatives for South Africa. One of the 
hopeful signs in this vigorous debate is that it is 
now difficult to find any defenders of the 
status quo. There is a strong and broad consen- 
sus that radical constitutional reforms will be 
necessary, and that these should be designed in 
such a way as to ensure peaceful and democra- 
tic development. But here the consensus ends; 
profound disagreement prevails with regard to 
the precise form and direction of constitutional 
change. ' 

Constitutional Change in South Africa repre- 
sents one stage in the debate and it also offers 
an excellent introduction to the many issues 
and interests that are at stake in it. The book 
consists of the papers presented at the con- 
ference on “Constitutional Models and Consti- 
tutional Change in South Africa” which was 
held on the Pietermaritzburg campus of the 
University of Natal in February 1978. The 
conference was attended by 163 South Afri- 
cans—academics, politicians, business people, 
journalists—representing a wide spectrum of 
political opinion and ethnic and cultural affilia- 
tions, although unfortunately, as the foreword 
points out, the views of imprisoned and “ban 
ned” individuals and outlawed organizations, 
which “may later prove important in any 
settlement,” could not be represented (p. xiii). 
Most of the articles were contributed by the 
academic participants in the conference. The 
only exception is the chapter by D. Worrall, 
whose academic background is in political 
science and law, but who outlines and defends 
the constitutional proposals introduced by the 
National party cabinet in 1977 in his capacity 
as a politician and a N.P. member of parliament 
(pp. 127-35). At the time of the conference, 
the opposition parties had not yet completed 
the formulation of their constitutional coun- 
ter-proposals. With one exception, the articles 
are in English. The one chapter in Afrikaans is 
followed by a three-page English summary (pp. 
199—220). - 

On the whole, the analytical chapters are 
admirably clear and concise. Even more in- 
teresting is the lively discussion of the papers 
by the other participants in the conference. The 
editor wisely included extended summaries of 
their remarks in the book, and used approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the available space for this 
purpose. The themes that are treated are the 
historical background of constitutional change, 
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the proposed alternative constitutional models 
and prescriptions—federation, confederation, 
consociation, partition, and so on—and the 
social, economic, fiscal, demographic, and stra- 
tegic consequences and implications of the 
various constitutional options. Because these 
topics are closely interrelated and because so 
many authors and discussants present their 
views, it is a pity that the book does not have 
an index. The editor explains (p. xxiii) that the 
tight publication schedule did not permit the 
compilation of an index, but that the lengthy 
introduction, which tries to summarize the 
main lines of argument, is intended as a partial 
remedy. The introduction (pp. xv—xxiv) is 
indeed helpful, but it is not really a satisfactory 
substitute. 

There are two reasons why the book is of 
special interest and significance. First, it is 
indispensable for anyone who wants to follow 
the evolving constitutional debate in South 
Africa. Second, both the chapters and the 
discussions abound with references to constitu- 
tional and political forms and practices in other 
countries; hence the book can be regarded as an 
example of applied comparative politics and 
government. 


AREND LIJPHART 
University of California, San Diego 


Voting, Caste, Community, Society: Explora- 
tions in Aggregate Data Analysis in India and 
Bangladesh. By Harry W. Blair. (New Delhi: 
Young Asia, 1979. Pp. xvi + 199. $12.00.) 


Among the developing nations of the world, 
India is unique in maintaining two traditions, 
both of which are extremely important for 
scholarly analysis of social and political trends 
in the subcontinent. One is the unbroken 
tradition since 1950 of democratically holding 
competitive elections. The other is an equally 
important tradition of holding decennial cen- 
suses, dating back to 1872. The last complete 
census, consisting of some 1100 volumes, was 
taken in 1971. 

A number of scholars have attempted to use 
census data to shed light on election data. This 
enterprise is marred, however, by one serious 
difficulty. The boundaries of the electoral 
constituencies and the census tracts do not 
coincide, thus making a match between census 
and electoral data nearly impossible. Several 
scholars have solved this problem by aggregat- 
ing both the electoral and the census data to 
the level of the Indian district, where boun- 
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daries for both data are more likely to be 
similar. 

Harry Blair’s book is distinguished by the 
fact that he has managed to compare election 
and census data at the level of the polling booth 
by employing two techniques. One is a simple 
method of interviewing leading political candi- 
dates about the characteristics of the people in 
the polling station (e.g., whether a particular 
caste group is dominant); the other method 
employed is “isoplethic mapping,” which con- 
sists of superimposing an electoral constituency 
map over a map depicting census demographic 
characteristics of areas (pp. 23, 36). Each 
. constituency or electoral seat can then be 
appropriately coded by observing isopleths 
within its area. 

Voting, Caste, Community, Society is a 
collection of essays of varying quality and 
analytic techniques. The book has no single 
theme or an overall thesis which can be easily 
summarized. Some of the questions raised are: 
the relationship between caste dominance in an 
electoral constituency and voting turnout, the 
differential impact of caste on electoral for- 
tunes and debacles, the success and failure of 
the Muslim candidates and the relationship of 
their fortunes to Muslim concentration, the 
relationship between density of population, 
literacy, and rural development to voter turn- 
out and party strength. Among the important 
findings in the book are these: that the upper 
castes are over-represented in the state legisla- 
ture in proportion to their population; that 
Muslim representation has shifted from state- 
wide basis to areas with heavy Muslim concen- 
tration; that population density is positively 
correlated with voting turnout; but that, con- 
trary to expectations, rural development had a 
depressing impact on participation. 

The essays are self-consciously methodologi- 
cal, including such techniques as simple correla- 
tions, multiple regressions, analysis of variance, 
and factor analysis. However, Blair seems to get 
bogged down in his methodological discussions. 
In the end, it is not clear which factors are most 
important and which least important for under- 
standing electoral behavior in India. 

The book is definitely designed for the 
specialist in Indian politics, one with a solid 
foundation in statistical analytic techniques. To 
make his book meaningful for the generalist, 
Blair could have been more comparative both in 
the context of what is already known about 
Indian political behavior as well as in the 
context of findings on political participation 
generally. Lacking such a comparative focus, 
the book is likely to stay on library shelves 
rather than be read by any sizeable section of 
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the scholarly community. 
M. LAL GOEL 
University of West Florida 


The Spanish Revolution: The Left and the 
Struggle for Power during the Civil War. By 
Burnett Bolloten. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1979. Pp. xxv + 664. 
$29.00.) 


The demise of the Franco regime, the 
restoration of monarchy, and the establishment 
of parliamentary democracy are recent occur- 
rences in Spain which have attracted the atten- 
tion of political observers. Given these changes, 
the appearance of Burnett Bolloten’s compre- 
hensive study of the Spanish Revolution is 
particularly timely and relevant. The study is an 
expanded version of the author’s Grand Camou- 
flage, published nearly two decades ago. Be- 
cause of its wealth of documentation, detail, 
and insights, many specialists on Spain surely 
will acclaim this new work as one of the 
definitive histories of the Civil War. 

The account traces events from 1936 to 
1939. It is divided into six parts, five of which 
focus on the first two years and an epilogue 
which carries the discussion to the end of the 
civil war in 1939. This final chapter is to be 
developed into a separate volume. 

The first part sketches events of the last 
years of the Republic up to the outbreak of 
civil war during July 1936. Ideological positions 
among individuals, groups, and parties contend- 
ing for power are clearly juxtaposed so that one 
understands the tenuous position of the liberal 
republic which had prevailed since 1931. In- 
evitably, two Spains polarized by class and 
political allegiances confronted each other. Bol- 
loten focuses here especially on the repercus- 
sions of collectivization carried out by the 
anarch-syndicalist and socialist movements 
upon artisans, small manufacturers, merchants, 
and peasant owners, tenant farmers, and share- 
croppers. 

The second part describes the rise of the 
Communists in the face of the emerging class 
struggle in the countryside and cities. Bolloten 
shows how the Communist party was able to 
embrace the disenfranchised interests of the 
urban and rural middle classes and defend them 
and their property rights in the face of the 
rampant collectivization drive. The Communists 
claimed that their struggle was on behalf of this 
bourgeois democratic, not the proletarian, revo- 
lution. There followed the establishment of the 
Seventh Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional in 1935. 
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Part 3 shows how the Communists attempt- 
ed to dismantle collective farms under anarcho- 
syndicalist influence. However, a balance of 
class forces was necessary. On the one hand, a 
Communist alliance with the middle strata was 
used to undermine the strength of the extreme 
left. On the other, Communists attempted to 
gain control of the military forces. 

Part 4 examines the effort to mold a regular 
army from revolutionary militia. Essential was 
the formation of the celebrated Fifth Regiment 
under Communist leadership, the presence of 
Soviet arms and military advisors, and the 
arrival of the International Brigades. The analy- 
sis follows developments in the government of 
Francisco Largo Caballero, a socialist who 
opposed the Communists and eventually broke 
with Moscow. 

Part 5 looks at the struggle in Barcelona and 
Catalonia, analyzes the fall of Largo Caballero, 
and traces the emergence of the government of 
Juan Negrin, a sympathizer who, according to 
Bolloten, allowed the Communists to gain 
control of republican Spain. 

The epilogue deals with the demise of the 
revolution under Negrin from May 1937 to the 
end of the war. Bolloten breaks this period into 
two parts: one in which defense minister 
Indalecio Prieto attempted to stem the military 
power of the Communist party until his ouster 
in Aprl 1938; tne orner comprising the final 
months of the war, military defeats, the over- 
throw of Negrin and his Communist supporters 
by left moderate forces who unsuccessfully 
attempted to negotiate a settlement without 
Teprisals. 

These events are portrayed through a mosaic 
of quotations from speeches and writings of 
participants, statements from ephemeral peri- 
odicals representing various political factions 
from right to left, and important secondary 
analyses. Primary sources—memoirs, letters, in- 
terviews, manifestoes, and other documents— 
thus draw the reader close to the drama of 
revolution and civil war which Bolloten himself 
observed 40 years ago as a press correspondent. 

This book is augmented by five maps which 
show the political divisions at various moments 
of the Civil War. In addition there are three 
appendices, a listing and description of the 
major participants, exhaustive notes, extensive 
bibliography, and a comprehensive index of 
some 50 pages. 

In his foreword Raymond Carr states that 
this book is “a mine that will be worked over 
by subsequent historians. They may not accept 
all his judgments, but they will remain in his 
debt.” Bolloten’s work clearly is a major 
contribution to an understanding of the Span- 
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ish Revolution and Civil War. It is essential 
reading for all students and scholars interested 
in European and Spanish developments during 
the thirties. 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 


Socialist Labor and Politics in Weimar Ger- 
many: The General Federation of German 
Trade Unions. By Gerard Braunthal. (Ham- 
den, Conn.: Archon Books, 1978. Pp. 253. 
$20.00.) 


Couched inconspicuously in the back pages 
of this impressive study of the socialist unions 
in Weimar Germany, primarily the ADGB, is 
their epigraph: “They promoted the gradual 
development of a democratic and social ethos 
in a nation not steeped in it historically” (p. 
179). Gerard Braunthal analyzes this develop- 
ment from two broad perspectives, the his- 
torical and the topical, both of which are 
concisely drawn together in a concluding theo- 
retical chapter. 

The historical section, formidably buttressed 
by archival data and postwar as well as recent 
interviews with veteran union and socialist 
leaders, is segmented into “‘the formative years”? 
of the Imperial era from the second half of the 
nineteenth century until 1918; the first tumul- 
tuous period of Weimar from 1918 to 1923; 
and the second period of political malcontent 
from 1929 to 1933. The relatively stable years 
under Stresemann diplomacy from 1924 to 
1929, when the unions fared moderately well, 
are restricted to the analytical periphery be- 
cause of the absence of critical patterns of 
change. 

Beginning with the early repression of the 
unions and their rapid rise to “a respectable 
‘Establishment’ position during the war” (p. 
31), Braunthal traces the divergent phases of 
growth, the factional splintering, the decline 
and, during 1933, the final demise of the “free” 
(i.e., socialist) unions. He particularly empha- 
sizes the shifts in balances of power and 
closeness of cooperation in the relationship 
between the ADGB and the SPD. The ongoing 
sense of fraternal cooperation between the 
umions and the SPD in their pursuit of prag- 
matic reforms within the capitalist system and 
of the long-range goal of economic democracy 
is outlined and juxtaposed to intermittent 
periods of union-SPD friction, in particular the 
unemployment issue in 1930 and, in 1932, the 
enamored stance of the ADGB toward Chancel- 
lor Schleicher. 

A second major focus of the historical 
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analysis are the dynamics of internal policy 
choices within the free unions. Although there 
was a general configuration of uniform strate- 
gies and policy initiatives during Weimar, rang- 
ing from the forceful lobbying of government 
officials to strikes and mass demonstrations, the 
unions also suffered periods of turmoil and 
indecisiveness about goals and tactics. Braun- 
thal poignantly questions the irresoluteness and 
ready political retreat of the union elite in 
times of stress during the 1932 Papen coup in 
Prussia and the Nazi consolidation of power in 
1933. 

The topical section of the book explores (1) 
the overlapping dimensions of influence be- 
tween the unions and more conventional politi- 
cal units, i.e., the SPD, the Reichstag and the 
executive, (2) the organizational structure and 
weighting of power within the ADGB; and (3) 
the evolution of union economic policy. This 
last area includes cogent summary evaluations 
of the stance of the unions toward the eight- 
hour day, unemployment insurance, repara- 
tions, socialization and works councils, as well 
as long-range union interpretations of economic 
democracy and socialism. 

Perhaps the most incisive section of the 
book is the brief concluding chapter, in which 
Braunthal assesses the plural dimensions of 


socialist labor in Weimar Germany and bonds 


together his assessments within a broad theore- 
tical framework. Here he presents the thesis 
that although the success or failure of the 
socialist labor unions was determined largely by 
(1) whether the political and economic climate 
was favorable and by (2) whether socialists or 
nonsocialists were the leading policy makers, 
these factors did not affect union tactics and 
strategy. (A question emerges, however, regard- 
ing the tactical indecisiveness of union leaders 
during 1932 and 1933, as well as their prob- 
lematic refusal to assume the reins of govern- 
ment, including the chancellorship, immediate- 
ly after the 1920 Kapp Putsch. Do these 
incidents belie the thesis or constitute minor 
exceptions?) 

Given the original division of the book into 
two separate sections, there remain some diffi- 
culties of theoretical exposition, which are only 
partially allayed by the definitive insights of the 
final chapter. Causal links to union goals, 
policies and strategies are not always clarified 
and might be more easily comprehended within 
a framework that integrates rather than dicho- 
tomizes the historical and topical investigations. 

By contrast, Braunthal adopts an inclusive 
approach for other facets of his analysis. He 
draws useful cross-national comparisons among 
labor movements, i.e., the British and Scandina- 
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vian models versus union organization on the 
continent, and also presents where relevant, as 
on the issue of codetermination, linkages be- 
tween Weimar and contemporary West German 
union politics. 

In broad measure, Braunthal’s study repre- 
sents not only a needed and compelling addi- 
tion to the literature on German trade unionisn 
but also, and perhaps more importantly, a 
generous contribution to our understanding of 
the process of fostering the “democratic and 
social ethos”? that was noted at the outset of 
this review. In that sense, the book indeed may 
be easily extended beyond the time range and 
geographical limits of Weimar Germany. 


ZELIME AMEN WARD 
University of Texas, Austin 


The Economic Constitution of Federal States. 
By Albert Breton and Anthony Scott. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1978. Pp. viii + 166. $10.00.) 


The Economic Constitution of Federal 
States is a significant contribution to the 
contemporary genre of literature that has in 
recent years appropriated to itself the mantle, if 
not always the title, of Political Economy. This 
literature is basically characterized by the appli- 
cation of neoclassical economic theory qua 
technique to problems that are, at least nom- 
inally, political. As such, the volume shares in 
both the virtues and defects of this school of 
thought. 

Its virtues, in my judgment, arise mainly 
from the rigor lent to the analysis through the 
apparatus of mathematized economic theory. 
Its generic defects arise mainly from the distor- 
tion, and too often the trivialization, of the 
political dimensions of a problem that are 
necessary in order to bring this apparatus to 
bear. Although Albert Breton and Anthony 
Scott emphasize in the introduction that theirs 
is to be an essentially economic approach, this 
doesn’t amount to much of a concession, since 
they soon go on to suggest that the only issues 
then remaining are legalistic or semantic. In- 
deed, it must be accounted somewhat remark- 
able in a book that describes itself as a basic 
analytical inquiry into the logic of federal 
political structure that one searches in vain for 
so much as a reference to the relevant classical 
literature in political economy (e.g., Hume, 
Smith, Hamilton, Madison, Tocqueville) or to 
the relevant contemporary literature that strives 
to incorporate modern economic theory into a 
nontrivial political analysis (e.g., V. Ostrom). 
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Criticism at this level aside, the volume is 
certainly one of the better analyses of this sort 
in the literature. 

The early substantive section of the book is 
devoted to the explication and operationaliza- 
tion of a “centralization coefficient” that is 
designed to reduce certain structural character- 
istics of a public sector to a scalar measure. 
Although it is highly debatable whether this 
device plausibly measures the extent to which a 
public sector is “federal” (failing to capture, as 
it does, the nuances of overlapping jurisdictions 
and competitive authority and the consequent 
effective constraints on official power that are 
the heart of federal political systems), it is 
nonetheless an interesting and possibly useful 
measure of administrative centralization. There 
are some loose ends here. For example, the 
range of the index is never formally established 
(though, since it is a non-negative ratio of sums 
of products to products of sums, the Cauchy- 
Schwartz inequality suffices to constrain it 
between zero and one). The particular form of 
the index is not justified either analytically or 
intuitively, but by appeal to example (exam- 
ples, I might note, containing computational 
errors). Most disappointingly, the index, once 
developed, is never explicitly integrated with 
the subsequent analysis. That is, although the 
symbol for the index is the key parameter in 
the equilibrium analysis that is the core of the 
book, its operational form never appears in that 
analysis. One is left with the feeling that the 
development of the index is essentially gratu- 
itous, and should have appeared, if at all, as an 
appendix and not as a lead chapter. 

The theoretical core of the book consists in 
a simple equilibrium analysis in which the 
magnitude and distribution of various sorts of 
costs (signaling and mobility costs for ordinary 
citizens, administration and coordination costs 
for government) are specified as a function of 
the degree of public-sector centralization. The 
model is then subjected to comparative static 
analysis as its specification is systematically 
made more realistic through taking into ac- 
count the incentives and capabilities of the 
various types of actors in the system. The 
analysis here is often imaginative and interest- 
ing and occasionally permits some nontrivial 
conclusions (such as the stability conditions for 
the system not to degenerate towards complete- 
ly monoceutric or Balkanized extremes). 

The third section of the book consists of a 
series of topical analyses conducted more or 
less in light of the previously specified model. 
The quality here is uneven and the relevant 
point not always clear, but the analysis of the 
role of interjurisdictional grants is well done 
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and suggestive of possibilities for useful re- 
search. 

Overall, the book is rather disjointed, and is 
often awkward in development. As a single 
volume, it is not well motivated. Some strong 
editing would have helped. Substantively, it 
must be seen as a noteworthy contribution to 
the contemporary literature in the area. 


VERNON GREENE 
University of Arizona 


The Urban Question: A Marxist Approach. By 
Manuel Castells. Translated by Alan Sheri- 
dan. (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1977. 
Pp. x + 502. $20.00.) 


For some time now, efforts have been under 
way in the major advanced countries to recon- 
cile the urban movements of the 1960s and 70s, 
together with the larger “urban crisis,” with the 
Marxist intellectual paradigm. This develop- 
ment has produced many creative and provoca- 
tive variants. The net result has been a rein- 
vigoration of the literature on urban politics. 

Because France has had both a strong 
history of left-wing party activity and a strong 
Marxist intellectual tradition, it has produced 
one of the richest examples of this “new urban 
politics.” Although the scholars who have built 
up this literature in France are, as one might 
expect, a varied and highly polemically skilled 
group, Manuel Castells is perhaps its best- 
known and most prolific exponent. Castells is 
an exiled Spanish intellectual who has managed 
to climb to the pinnacle of the French aca- 
demic system—the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
Given French ethnocentrism, this in itself was a 
major accomplishment. Well shy of 40, Castells 
has published, at last count, eight major books 
on subjects ranging from urban renewal and 
urban protest to regional economic develop- 
ment and Latin American urban politics. He has 
taught for varying periods in Canada, the U.S., 
and Chile, and maintains an extensive network 
of contacts in Spain and Italy as well as 
throughout Latin America. In The Urban Ques- 
tion, Castells presents the initial theoretical 
framework in which he intended, as of 1972, to 
situate his subsequent research efforts. The 
book is important because, however flawed, it 
remains just about the only such general theore- 
tical effort the French Marxist urbanists have 
produced. (Castells has appended an afterword 
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to the 1977 English edition which criticizes his 
own formulations. For those wanting to extract 
the nub of Castells’ argument from this diffi- 
cuit-to-read book, this is the place to look.) 

The urban crisis has presented Marxism with 
an interesting challenge because its major 
themes—spontaneous political action, a base in 
ethnic neighborhoods rather than the work- 
place, and an emphasis on the stability of urban 
service bureaucracies—have only a minor, “sec- 
ondary” place in the traditional Marxist intel- 
lectual constellation. One looks to this book, 
then, for answers to one basic question: how 
can we get from the structure of the capitalist 
economy (in which a class structure based on 
roles in production has theoretical primacy) to 
the specifics of urban political actions (often 
based on multi-class, residential social bases) 
and back again? The book stands or falls on 
how well one thinks it does this job both on 
theoretical and illustrative or empirical grounds. 

Castells does three things to make his case. 
He first criticizes urban theories, primarily the 
Tonnies-Simmel]-Park-American urban sociology 
school, which do not center their analysis on 
the capitalist mode of production. This purely 
critical part of the book is the most compelling, 
although it operates on a more purely episte- 
mological plane than suits my taste. Secondly, 
Castells retools the French structuralist Marxist 
conceptualizations advanced by Althusser, Bal- 
ibar, and Poulantzas, for use in the urban 
setting. This part of the book is least convinc- 
ing, because it appears mechanistic, static and 
purely classificatory. Reliance on the structural- 
ist intellectual inventory has led Castells to 
decorate his book with terms which superficial- 
ly appear to be scientific but actually hide a 
great deal of vagueness. Words like “‘correspon- 
dence,” “instance,” and “‘conjunctural effect” 
are among the worst of the offenders, and the 
whole terminology will tend to thwart, and 
perhaps infuriate American readers. Indeed, the 
Althusserian penchant for trinitizing each mode 
of production into economic, politico-juridical, 
and ideological “instances,” and further for 
decomposing any given stage of development 
into the “conjunctura!” interplay of its dif- 
ferent coexisting modes and instances will 
strike many as resembling Parsons’ A-G-I-L 
scheme. (Whether the resulting mechanistic 
formalism can be entirely or only partially 
attributed to Althusser himself, I am uncertain; 
in his afterword, Castells himself criticizes his 
“extremely formalized theoretical system” as 
“merely a classification grid.”’) 

Finally, the book turns to a third task: 
applying these conceptual distinctions to a 
series of case studies in urban planning (urban 
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renewal in Paris and the United States) and 
urban protest politics (in Paris, Montreal, Chile, 
and the U.S.). Because he introduces urban 
politics as a subject whose origins may be 
understood in structural terms and whose im- 
pact may produce “a qualitatively new effect 
on the social structure” (p. 262), one hopes for 
far more from Castells than one gets. On the 
determination side, Castells merely asserts that 
urban planning initiatives arise from problems 
which “run counter to the interests of the 
dominant classes and disturb the functioning of 
the urban system,” and which therefore “de- 
mand intervention” (p. 287). He goes on to 
explain planning interventions by their effects, 
a methodological faux pas which is only the 
most noteworthy of many. Castells’ path model 
diagrams will cause American readers, grounded 
as they are in empirical analysis, to shake their 
heads in disbelief. On the political response 
side, Castells’ cases of protest only weakly show 
structural determination. In short, Castells’ 
empirical illustrations of his theoretical appara- 
tus only further undermine the reader’s faith in 
Marxist structuralism of the Althusserian brand 
as a useful tool for explaining urban planning 
and politics. 

But if The Urban Question fails in its basic 
quest to take us from economic structure to 
urban political action and back again, it still 
makes three important contributions. First, its 
critique of environmental determinism in urban 
studies is devastating. Castells lays to rest the 
notion that “the city” or “the urban” can itself 
be an actor or an explanatory variable. Environ- 
ments only provide a structured context in 
which actors engage in practices and make 
choices. Secondly, Castells opens the way fora 
real advance in Marxist theory by arguing that 
politics, though secondary in theory, is primary 
in many practical circumstances and must be 
placed at the center of scientific explanation. 
Though Castells’ structuralist formalism does 
not provide a convincing vehicle for this type of 
explanation, he at least points out the central 
theoretical problem. Finally, almost against his 
will, the strength of Castells’ empirical material 
carries him from the realm of production-gen- 
erated classes to the realm of collective con- 
sumption interest groups. It is in the attempt to 
relate the politics of reproduction systematical- 
ly and theoretically to the politics of produc- 
tion that Castells promises to make his greatest 
contribution both to Marxist theory and to 
urban studies. By claiming that reproduction 
and collective consumption lie at the heart of 
the urban question, Castells has taken a bold 
step which orthodox critics will probably say 
has taken him too far towards Max Weber. For 
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me, though, it is a journey to be encouraged 
and watched closely. 


JOHN MOLLENKOPF 
Stanford University 


The Soviet Theory of Development: India and 
the Third World in Marxist-Leninist Scholar- 
ship. By Stephen Clarkson. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1978. Pp. xii + 
322. $17.50.) 


The August 1979 convocation of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association in Mos- 
cow underscored the increased presence of 
Soviet social scientists in international scholarly 
interchanges. As the novelty of participation by 
the Soviets finally begins to diminish, we can 
hope for a more sober assessment of the 
contribution of Soviet social science as it has 
been applied to the analysis and understanding 
of important global issues. Stephen Clarkson’s 
book is a valuable step in this direction, since it 
attempts to examine Soviet scholarly writings 
“at their face value and ... in their own terms 
as intellectual contributions” to the under- 

“standing and possible solution of problems of 
Third-World development (p. 6). 

Since the quantity of Soviet material on the 
Third World has burgeoned in the last two 
decades, Clarkson has chosen to focus his 
evaluation on Soviet “political economy” writ- 
ings on India, the country which has occupied 
the central place in Soviet development theory. 
However, he seeks to distinguish his own 
analytical focus from that of other recent 
monogtaphs on Soviet policy toward India. 
Rather than examining Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine at the level of strategy for the communist 
movement or for Soviet foreign policy, Clark- 
son instead aims to concentrate on its “develop- 
mental and theoretical significance” (p. 15). 

Clarkson is to be commended for his scrupu- 
lous fairness to the Soviet authors whose works 
he reviews. Indeed, his orderly organizational 
framework and lucid exposition impart to the 
“Soviet theory of development” a greater sense 
of coherence and stability than the original 
works themselves possess. In the process, the 
reader loses sight of the dynamic quality of a 
frequently changing Soviet analysis. Moreover, 
even though Clarkson does differentiate be- 
tween the approaches of “radical” and “‘mod- 
erate” scholars, he makes little effort to convey 
the distinctive biases or relative scholarly or 
political standing of individual Soviet scholars. 
Another shortcoming in Clarkson’s approach is 
the neglect of Soviet studies of Third-World 
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countries (such as those in tropical Africa) that 
are less capitalistically developed than India; 
the most notable examples of “‘creative Marx- 
ism-Leninism” are to be found in development 
studies not covered here. 

These deficiencies in scope and method are 
far outweighed by the sound scholarship and 
penetrating analysis contained in this mono- 
graph, which is the product of 16 years’ 
research. Despite his efforts to evaluate it as 
serious scholarship, Clarkson has found in 
Soviet development theory a web of contradic- 
tion and confused ideological thinking proceed- 
ing from a “crude they-are-bad-we-are-good” 
approach that “leads to a whole series of 
positions unacceptable to the non-believer” (p. 
193). Soviet writers employ Marxist-Leninist 
concepts that are both value-laden and poorly 
suited to Asian or African social structures; the 
products of their scholarship are thus charac- 
terized by ‘‘a vocabulary and style of writing 
that makes their output as distinctive as it is 
dismissable’’ (p. 251). Policy conclusions are 
shown to follow not from independent scholar- 
ly analysis but from prior political judgments of 
the “‘progressiveness” of a given regime’s poli- 
cies toward the USSR. 

If, as Clarkson concludes, the vast body of 
Soviet writing on the Third World has only 
limited significance as a model or theoretical 
guide for development, does it have greater 
impact in other realms? In his estimate, such 
scholarly output is not a reliable guide to Soviet 
foreign policy, has no real impact on Soviet 
foreign policy making, and has little influence 
on foreign communist parties. Clarkson con- 
cludes on the basis of interviews with leading 
Indian opinion and policy elites that “‘neither in 
theory nor in practice have the Soviets had any 
noticeable impact on Indian elites’ ways of 
thinking or acting” (p. 262). 

Clarkson’s research thus supports the conclu- 
sion that the wells of “creative Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,” as directed toward analytical and policy 
issues of Third-World development, have long 
ago run dry. This conclusion, while hardly 
novel, is here given added credibility both by 
the solid research on which it is based and by 
the genuine effort of this Canadian political 
scientist to give Soviet scholarship the benefit 
of the doubt. 

Sadly, the findings of this study give no 
reason to think that the vision of genuine 
mutual interchange and learning between Soviet 
and Western social scientists will be quickly or 
easily realized. Clarkson’s own conclusion is a 
sobering warning to Soviet scholars of develop- 
ment who seek to have their works taken 
seriously outside their own country: “Untily 
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quality prevails over quantity in the research 
institutes of the USSR, they will be more likely 
to serve as an uncertain guidebook for watchers 
of the Kremlin than as an alternative paradigm 
for students of the third world” (p. 268). 


ROBERT H. DONALDSON 


Vanderbilt University 


The Difficult Flowering of Surinam: Ethnicity 
and Politics in a Plural Society. By Edward 
Dew. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1978. 
Pp. 234. Guilders 37.50, paper.) 


This book throws light on how Surinam 
developed into a viable democracy through an 
in-depth analysis of the political system of this 
small tropical country of many nationalities 
and languages. It is an unfortunate character- 
istic of American students of comparative 
politics to avoid research subjects—when they 
do not touch upon an aspect of immediate 
significance in present-day world affairs—in 
which the primary resources are in unfamiliar 
languages. It is, therefore, a pleasure to see that 
this barrier has not impeded Edward Dew in his 
thorough analysis of the intricate political 
relationships of multiracial Surinam. Archival 
research and perusal of the press of this nation 
demanded the knowledge of languages not 
generally taught in North American universities. 

The ethnic mosaic of this former colony of 
the Netherlands, on the Atlantic coast of 
northern South America, has caused it to have a 
bewildering political composition of parties and 
factions which on first glance give an impres- 
sion of dangerous instability. Serious racial, 
religious, and ideological differences made Suri- 
nam’s quest for independence, in the early 
seventies, appear to be a pursuit of doom. Many 
political observers had grave doubts about its 
future. There was a belief that the three major 
racial groups, the Creoles, the Hindustanis, and 
the Javanese, would be locked in fraticidal 
conflict. Independence would not bring genuine 
freedom, but riots and disorders more calami- 
tous than those of neighboring Guyana. The 
final consequence would be an oppressive au- 
thoritarian regime. Happily for Surinam, these 
predictions of catastrophe proved false. Sov- 
ereignty did not bring dictatorship, but on the 
contrary, a modern and vigorous democracy. 

Why did democracy, which has failed in so 
many young Third-World countries, flourish in 
Surinam? This is the question the author poses 
himself. Before answering it, he reviews Suri- 
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nam’s political history. He examines first how 
Dutch colonial viewpoints on economy affected 
geographically and socially the settlement of 
the country; second, how shifting colonial 
policies with regard to ethnic issues caused 
differences within racial blocs which in later 
years forestalled easy transformation of ethnic 
strength into political power; third, how parties 
based on modern ideologies had little chance of 
success among the Asian groups, the Hindu- 
stanis and Javanese. Instead of attempting to 
erase cultural differences, colonial rule had 
accentuated them. Preservation of ethnic and 
religious identity, therefore, played a more 
important role in the politics of these groups 
than a desire to reshape society and better one’s 
individual economic position according to the 
appeals of new political theories. At times, this 
attitude gave Surinamese politics a rather rigid 
conservatism which, it would seem, could make 
interracial cooperation impossible and could 
become the cause of a violent explosion. That 
this did not happen the author attributes to the 
party system. Economic and cultural factors, 
and in part the electoral system, caused ethnic 
groups to be represented by myriad parties. To 
govern, both the large Creole and the large 
Hindustani party needed the support of several, 
smaller ones. Governments were, therefore, in 
nearly all cases coalitions in which all racial 
groups were represented. This fact compelled 
these governments to follow policies accentuat- 
ing interracial cooperation. Dew explains how 
this is done very well, and his analysis of party 
elites is admirable. 

I would have been interested in a more 
profound study of the factors that give Suri- 
nam’s present parliamentary system such strong 
legitimacy in the eyes of the people. It is 
important to realize that the competing politi- 
cal elites are quite sensitive to accusations of 
not having observed the rules of the system. 
Unlike the people of many other developing 
countries, the citizens of Surinam have a deep 
respect for their democratic institutions. Tam- 
pering with the checks and balances provided 
by the Constitution is not to be permitted 
either by a charismatic leader or a “man on 
horseback.” I hope that this writer whose 
enterprising and meticulous pioneering scholar- 
ship has highlighted so many facets of ethnic 
politics may decide to examine further the 
sociocultural roots of the legitimacy of Suri- 
nam’s constitutional system. 


ALBERT GASTMANN 
Trinity College 
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Distrust and Democracy: Political Distrust in 
Britain and America. By Vivien Hart. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1978. Pp. 
xvii + 251. $19.95.) 


This is a puzzling book. Vivien Hart ad- 
dresses one of the most important phenomena 
-of contemporary mass politics: the rise of 
significant, pervasive, and highly vocal discon- 
tent with the political process, with political 
leadership, and with policy outcomes in Great 
Britain and the United States. The puzzle 
begins with organization. At the outset Hart 
develops a sharp distinction between political 
distrust on one hand—the unfavorable but quite 
rational evaluation of politics by citizens judg- 
ing reality in terms of the “‘mainstream” norms 
of a democratic political culture—and aliena- 
tion, apparently identical in her view with 
anomie, on the other. The analysis thence 
proceeds to a detailed discussion of certain 
contemporary survey data, coupled with a 
blistering attack on Jack Dennis’ gloomy con- 
clusions about the rejection of existing politics 
by British youngsters. Then we abruptly turn to 
the book’s core, two chapters on nineteenth- 
century “radicals,” Kansas Populists circa 1890 
and the “rank-and-filers” of the Birmingham 
‘Liberal caucus in the mid-1880s. 

Hart’s purpose seems clear. Her central 
proposition is that people who are distrustful of 
politics are essentially rational actors reacting 
‘to a perceived gap between democratic promise 
and actual political performance. But that 
democratic promise is not somehow alien to the 
established political culture, still less a radical 
critique of its assumptions about power, au- 
thority, and human nature. Rather, it is of the 
essence of the mainstream. This proposition 
leads to two important conclusions. First, the 
increasingly influential school of ‘democratic 
elitists” have missed the point about protest 
from the distrustful. This protest is in no sense 
a genuinely radical attack on the existing 
political order. Accordingly, it is not to be 
misunderstood as a serious threat to existing 
institutions, nor should political elites and the 
intellectuals who support them use this protest 
to express their fears about the “‘crisis of 
democracy,” but rather as an occasion for 
self-criticism: rational protest by the distrustful 
(who are not the prisoners of various worrisome 
psychological disorders) arises when the elite 
themselves, by their actions, widen the gap 
between promise and delivery. Second, survey 
analysts and other political scientists should be 
very careful to avoid the apocalyptic, or to 
inflate the significance of expressions of politi- 
cal disaffection. 
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This argument contains much truth. No 
doubt the “rank-and-filers” of the Birmingham 
Liberal caucus did not view politics as the 
primary vehicle for social change. Similarly, 
much of Populist “radicalism” was hardly alien 
to very important aspects of nineteenth-century 
American political culture. Also, this study 
duly—and accurately—confirms well-known dif- 
ferences in American and British political cul- 
tures. Students of politics, no less than worried 
elites unused to being challenged by sectors of 
the public, may well remember that organized 
political protest in these countries has always 
reflected some features of an ambiguous but 
hegemonic political code. The larger this move- 
ment, the more faithful will be this (albeit 
skewed) reproduction of traditional mainstream 
themes. 

Yet how far does such analysis take us? This 
study is vulnerable to a number of criticisms. 
For example, while the American Populists 
were no doubt authentic representatives of an 
American political tradition, they also were 
engaged in the most serious critique of emer- 
gent corporate capitalism and its march to 
hegemony which the United States has ever 
produced, as witness the behavior of frightened 
contemporaries in the industrial heartland. See 
the recent and magisterial analysis of this 
movement by Lawrence Goodwyn’s Demo- 
cratic Promise and Louis Galambos’ Image of 
Big Business in America, 1880—1940. To say 
that Populists were, after all, all good Ameri- 
can liberals would miss the point even if that 
were wholly true. 

Another problem is the extraordinarily isola- 
tive character of this analysis, if genuine con- 
cern for historical dynamics is involved. First, 
Hart largely concentrates on criticisms of poli- 
tics and the “growing complexity of govern- 
ment” around 1890, and in doing so misleads 
us as to the basic point of the critique. This was 
not governmental complexity but the utter 
domination of government by corporate cap- 
italism and its agents. While some of the 
thetoric dealt with legal-institutional boundary 
problems (such was currently the dominant 
mode of public discourse), the Populists which 
Goodwyn describes did not see political institu- 
tions in splendid isolation from the socioeco- 
nomic uses to which they were being put, or 
could be put. 

Connected to this is the failure of more than 
a tendentious link between past and present. 
For instance, the 1890s Populists were a small 
minority, never winning more than 11.5 per- 
cent of the total national vote. If we assume 
that the distrustful expressed themselves in 
protest movements in electoral politics, then at 
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least five-sixths of the very fully mobilized 
electorate of that era would have to be ex- 
cluded. If we assume a much larger proportion 
of the distrustful, then we need to explain the 
extraordinary turnouts and the equally extraor- 
dinary devotion to their major parties displayed 
by the overwhelming majority until the general 
smashup of 1894-1896. In any case, as the 
Harris data shows (p. 69), in the 1970s more 
than a majority of the entire adult population 
believe themselves “alienated and powerless.” 
Clearly, the “distrustful” are now to say the 
least very numerous—almost certainly a larger 
proportion of the electorate than in the 1890s. 
One of’the largest turnout rates of all time for 
an off-year election occurred in 1894, when 
73.4 percent of the electorate outside the 
South voted. Not surprisingly, the smallest of 
all time was reached in 1978, when the non- 
Southern turnout rate hit 37.9 percent of the 
potential electorate. 

As I have often said, American politics in the 
late nineteenth and late twentieth centuries are 
very different breeds of cat. Then, disenchant- 
ment with the existing political order led to 
intense mobilization through parties. Now, it 
leads to the dissolution of parties and massive, 
heavily class-skewed abstention from voting. 
Parties, it is commonly supposed, are important 
integrative and communicative links between 
rulers and ruled. Their dissolution in the cur- 
rent era raises problems of a kind never seen in 
the past 150 years, and approximated only 
during the height of industrial-capitalist hege- 
mony in the 1920s. In this context, Hart’s 
reflection makes strange reading: “The outburst 
in America in the 1960s was a return to normal 
rather than a dramatic collapse of normative 
integration—the distrustful there are not philo- 
sophical extremists but are true to the main- 
stream of the American political tradition” (p. 
182). 

This statement gets us near the heart of the 
problem. Like many others, this statement has 
its grain of truth, But in a broader context it is 
profoundly misleading—as it is misleading to 
imply that, because Populists were in the 
American democratic tradition, they and their 
critique of the emergent corporate political 
economy were non-threatening to the estab- 
lished elites in that political economy. This 
study’s flaws are ultimately conceptual flaws. It 
lacks a sense of historical transformation, of the 
links between government and dominant eco- 
nomic power which occasionally give rise to 
protest among the distrustful, or of the funda- 
mental implications for the problem of distrust 
caused by the very recent change in what the 
state does to as well as for the citizenry. One is 
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left with the impression that “‘distrust’? op- 
erates in a narrowly political and wholly time- 
less continuum, and that it is wholly non- 
threatening. 

This is all rather precisely liberal, to be sure. 
But mainstreams are both very broad and 
ambiguous affairs. Who can doubt, after ail, 
that Hitler and the Ayatollah Khomeini reflect- 
ed important elements in the mainstreams of 
their respective cultures? The analysis of such 
right-wing revitalization movements would re- 
quire quite different analytic tools than are 
provided by the liberal academic mainstream 
represented here. So, one suspects, would the 
analysis of the etiology, scope, and implications 
of the present mass hostility to “politics” in the 
United States and Britain. 


WALTER DEAN BURNHAM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Housing Policy in the Developed Economy: 
The United Kingdom, Sweden and the 
United States. By Bruce Headey. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. 276. 
$21.95.) 


In this valuable survey of the development 
of housing policy in Sweden, Britain, and the 
United States, Bruce Headey shows how diver- 
gent policy outputs among “‘similar systems” 
can be. To summarize his conclusions briefly, 
Headey finds that in Sweden the government 
has achieved high levels of housing construction 
and design along with a major redistribution of 
housing services and costs in favor of working- 
class families. “The position has been reached 
in which the dwellings and neighborhoods of 
most working-class families are of comparable 
quality to those of most middle-class families, 
Furthermore, due to state subsidies and housing 
allowances, working-class people pay less for 
their housing than middle-class people’? (p. 
229). There has been a coincident effort (at 
least until recently) to encourage the construc- 
tion of multi-family rather than single-family 
housing. 

The contrast with the other countries re- 
viewed is sharp. In Britain, the more modest 
aim of security Beveridge-type “minimum stan- 
dard” housing may have been achieved. The 
price in financial resources and political contro- 
versy, however, has been high. Working-class 
housing remains qualitatively distinct. And sub- 
sidies as a whole continue to benefit middle- 
class homeowners over working-class renters. In 
the United States, tax subsidies and timely 
intervention during the Great Depression have 
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so far helped to promote a life of suburban ease 
for the majority of middle-class Americans. The 
cost has been borne by the less well-off and by 
those currently without a private home. To use 
Headey’s terms, vertical and horizontal inequal- 
ities have been increased. 

The great merit of this book is to present 
and contrast these developments clearly and 
persuasively. The argument is further advanced 
by clever calculations of rates of return on 
housing and by some trenchant criticism of 
British housing policy in particular. (I have the 
impression that Headey considers American 
policy hopelessly regressive. He could well be 
correct.) Finally, Headey outlines proposals 
that would move housing policy away from 
providing disproportionate assistance to higher- 
income families, which, to repeat, is presently 
the rather perverse situation in Britain and the 
United States. These proposals are carefully 
thought-out and are derived logically from the 
main body of the text. 

What the book accomplishes less successfully 
is the elaboration of an explanatory scheme to 
account for the differences that are described 
so well. Plausible explanations abound—Headey 
mentions divergent orientations of the major 
“left?” party in each country, institutional 
constraints, the presence or absence of one-par- 
ty dominance, ideology (public opinion), differ- 
ing, government-interest group interactions, 
These ideas, however, are not linked or ordered 
systematically. To approach the matter from 
another direction, since Headey does not relate 
housing policy to other policies or to patterns 
of state action, the significance of his findings is 
less clear than might be hoped. This problem, I 
must note, is not relieved by the rather ad hoc 
use of James Q. Wilson’s categorization of 
policy programs in cost-benefit terms. These 
reformulations, when not merely intrusive, tend 
to obscure more than to enlighten. The ele- 
ments of a compelling explanation need more 
rigorous articulation. 

In sum, while Headey may fail to advance 
the at best nascent attempts to develop appro- 
priate theories, in outlining what has happened 
and how, he is superb. The book warrants wide 
attention as one of only a few comparative 
policy studies with a purpose, This attention 
would be facilitated by issuing a paper edition 
which would help generate the audience, parti- 
cularly among students, that the book deserves. 


NORMAN FURNISS 
Indiana University 
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Elections Without Choice. Edited by Guy Her- 
met, Richard Rose, and Alain Rouquié. 
(New York: Wiley, 1978. Pp. xi + 250. 
$14.95.) 


Most of the publications of the Committee 
on Political Sociology of the International 
Political Science Association and the Interna- 
tional Sociological Association that have ap- 
peared so far have concentrated on the political 
and electoral processes of Western countries. 
The present volume deviates from this pattern 
by focusing on the function of elections, 
prevalent in the non-Western world, that are 
not free and competitive. It is the first full- 
length and broadly comparative book on “elec- 
tions without choice” following the earlier 
shorter analysis by Richard Rose, one of the 
editors of the book under review, and H. H. 
Mossawir in the journal Political Studies in 
1967 (Vol. 15) and the pioneering articles on 
sub-Saharan African elections by a number of 
scholars, some of whom also contribute to the 
present volume: Joel D. Barkan, John J. 
Okumu, and Denis Martin. ; 

Elections Without Choice begins with tw 
analytical chapters. Guy Hermet presents a 
conceptual framework for the study of state- 
controlled elections, and Alain Rouquié dis- 
cusses the nature, types, and functions of 
elections that are not controlled by the state 
but that are nevertheless not really competitive 
as a result of the strength of clientelist rela- 
tions. Of the other eight chapters, five are case 
studies and three are comparative treatments of 
groups of similar countries. The single-country 
analyses deal with Cameroun (authored by 
Jean-François Bayart), Kenya (Joel D. Barkan 
and John J. Okumu), Tanzania (Denis Martin), 
Syria (Elizabeth Picard), and Portugal (Philippe 
C. Schmitter). Juan J. Linz’s discussion of 
non-competitive elections in Europe first deals 
with the crucial semi-free elections in Germany 
in March 1933 and in Italy in April 1924 that 
helped to establish dictatorial rule in these 
countries, but then becomes a wide-ranging 
analysis, not strictly limited to Europe, of 
elections in totalitarian, authoritarian, and 
pseudo-constitutional regimes. It partly over- 
laps Alex Pravda’s chapter on Communist party 
states which is mainly based on evidence drawn 
from five countries: the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. Ri- 
chard Rose’s final chapter is a paired compari- 
son of elections with choice but without full 
legitimacy and consent in Northern Ireland and 
the American Deep South. 

It is very useful to be reminded of the fact 
that competitive free elections are the excep- 
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tion rather than the rule in the contemporary 
world. Almost all states conduct elections of 
one kind or another but, as the editors empha- 
size, elections without choice represent “the 
ballots most frequently held” (p. vii). Secondly, 
although it is tempting to dismiss such elections 
because they do not perform the crucial func- 
tions of free elections in Western democracies, 
“the fact that elections do not have the same 
meaning when they are without choice is not 
evidence that they lack any meaning. Instead, it 
is an indication that their meaning is different” 
(p. vii). For instance, Hermet identifies four 
functions of state-controlled non-competitive 
ballots: communication, education, legitima- 
tion, and the adjustment of the internal equili- 
brium of the governing circles (pp. 13—17). 
And it is also worth remembering that elections 
do not have to be perfectly free and competi- 
tive in order to give the voters at least a degree 
of democratic control. 

The three criteria that Hermet uses to 
distinguish between democratic and non-demo- 
cratic elections are unexceptionable: freedom 
of voters, competition between candidates, and 
a meaningful effect on government policies. 
However, the way in which the authors inter- 
pret and apply these criteria is often unrealistic- 
ally restrictive and betrays a strong inclination 
to adopt the Westminster model of democracy 
as the ideal norm—a surprising bias since almost 
half of the volume’s contributors are French. 
For instance, government policies can be pro- 
foundly affected by the outcomes of elections 
even when these do not entail “replacing 
office-holders by leaders of the opposition,” 
which Hermet calls “the fundamental rule of 
elective representative democracy” (p. 4). A 
similar narrow interpretation is offered by the 
three editors in the preface when they imply a 
condemnation of elections in multiparty sys- 
tems because these may not offer “a verdict 
upon a government” but only the choice of 
representatives to negotiate a coalition gov- 
ernment (p. viii). And they list “an executive 
responsible to an elective body” as one of the 
preconditions for democratic elections—thus 
unnecessarily excluding legislative elections in 
American or French-style presidential systems 
(p. viii). It is equally unnecessary to interpret 
the criterion of voters’ freedom as requiring the 
absence of “categories dividing the electorate 
and revoking the idea of popular sovereignty” 
(p. 3). Geographical divisions of voters are a 
common feature of democratic elections, and it 
is not clear why non-geographic divisions (e.g., 
éthnic categories) should be considered inad- 
missible if each category is entitled to a fair 
share of the total representation. In fact, an 
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explicit recognition of the need for special rules 
for minority representation may be the only 
way to remedy the systematic suppression of 
minorities to which majority rule may lead in 
severely divided societies such as Northern 
Ireland (see Rose’s discussion, pp. 206—10). A 
final example is Rouquié’s unqualified labeling 
of election systems in divided societies with a 
high degree of “vertical solidarity,” in which 
voters naturally divide themselves into ethnic 
parties, as “structurally authoritarian’? (p. 22). 

These conceptual and definitional problems 
indicate that Elections Without Choice is not 
the definitive comparative work on the subject. 
But its empirical breadth as well as its theore- 
tical depth and originality make it a highly 
significant initial global-level exploration of the 
diverse functions of elections in different types 
of regimes. 


AREND LIJPHART 
University of California, San Diego 


Civil-Military Relations in Communist Systems. 
Edited by Dale R. Herspring and Ivan 
Volgyes. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1978. Pp. xiii + 273. $21.00.) 


This is a collectively authored volume whose 
title is self-descriptive: it is about civil-military 
relations in communist systems. Like most 
collectively edited volumes, the quality of the 
chapters varies considerably. Like all too many 
collectively authored volumes, several of the 
articles have appeared elsewhere. Unlike many 
edited volumes, fortunately, it has a theme; 
Dale Herspring and Ivan Volgyes have put 
together a book, not a non-book. Its theme, 
namely, the nature of party-military interac- 
tions in communist systems, is nicely told by 
three of the better statements about those 
interactions in the Soviet context. Roman 
Kolkowicz’s image of Soviet civil-military rela- 
tions as entailing constant conflict between 
“two definable and dichotomous institutions” 
(Dale Herspring’s introduction, p. 1) is pre- 
sented. William Odom’s view that the military 
and the CPSU are similar and highly inter- 
penetrated institutions is also reproduced. Fi- 
nally, Timothy Colton articulates a participa- 
tory model which envisages the military as an 
institution whose interests have thus far largely 
been satisfied by the Communist party. In 
particular, Colton asserts the party has given 
the military a sense of participation in deci- 
sions, has allowed for the considerable self- 
regulation of the military, and has generally 
pursued policies that are congruent with mili- 
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tary interests. These alternative perspectives are 
followed by country studies treating the Soviet 
Union, the German Democratic Republic, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Cuba and China. 
Jaded peruser of collective volumes that I am, I 
am pleased to report that several of the country 
studies actually make reference to the general 
‘perspectives articulated by Kolkowicz, Odom, 
and Colton. In short, the editors have rendered 
a useful service by bringing together a reason- 
able sampling of articles dealing with civil-mili- 
tary relations in communist systems, a collec- 
tion that should prove useful for advanced 
courses in comparative communist systems. 

What the book does not accomplish, how- 
ever, should also be noted, if only to identify 
what ought to be a major item in the research 
agenda for Soviet and more generally commu- 
nist studies. The volume presents three of the 
major plausible alternative perspectives on the 
communist military: as an interest group ranged 
consistently against the party qua apparat, as an 
institution indistinguishable from a thoroughly 
militarized society, and as a participating insti- 
tution whose support is cultivated by the party 
leadership. The volume fails, though, to provide 
much by way of empirical evidence with which 
to assess the relative explanatory potency of 
the three perspectives. There are numerous 
methods by which this task could be ac- 
complished. An impressive example of one way 
the behavioral consequences of the alternative 
perspectives could be specified and then evalu- 
ated against the realities of communist civil- 
military relations is provided by William Ting’s 
article on Chinese factionalism in the June 
1979 issue of this Review (73, pp. 478—93). 
Whatever the chosen methodology, however, it 
is only through such efforts that scholars will 
be able to develop criteria for preferring one 
perspective over others, or, even better, for 
specifying the circumstances in which, for 
instance, party and military interests are likely 
to conflict, when some party apparat elements 
and some military elements are likely to clash 
with other groupings within the party and the 
military, when the military and the party are 
likely to coalesce against other key actors in 
communist political systems, and when (if ever) 
it makes much sense to think of communist 
systems as permeated by the military. 


WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN 
University of Michigan 
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The Political Economy of Inflation. Edited by 
Fred Hirsch and John H. Goldthorpe. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1978. Pp. xi+ 307. $14.00.) 


We on the dark side of the Phillips Curve 
sense that inflation may be the existential 
theme of the fin de siecle, Technical debates 
about monetary and cost-push causes of rising 
prices have been overwhelmed by widespread 
public protests and tax revolts. Crises in the 
world political economy and energy supplies 
underscore the social and political nature of the 
inflationary experience. Prices go up, paper 
currencies go down and everyone searches for a 
financial security to counter spreading uncer- 
tainty. As our situations become inflated, we 
feel driven to invest ourselves elsewhere to 
hedge against the risk of losing our value. 

Many who should know better believe that 
we need a seminal thinker to solve our eco- 
nomic crisis and inflation problems—a new 
Keynes. This nugget-packed volume edited by 
the late Fred Hirsch and John Goldthorpe 
suggests that this is not the case: multidisci- 
plinary teams are better capable of taking apart 
our situation, even if they cannot promote a 
golden panacea to solve our inflation sickness 
once and for all. With more doctors, there is 
less chance that a single doctor’s cure will be 
worse than the disease. 

Inflation, argues John Flemming, is essential- 
ly a monetary ailment characterized by an 
overdose of liquidity provided by profligate 
money suppliers steered by government policy. 
Historian Charles Maier views inflation in twen- 
tieth-century capitalist societies in terms of 
distributive conflict and system stability, calling 
the concept of growth as a surrogate for 
redistribution “the great conservative idea of 
the last generation” and indicating that indexa- 
tion appeals when “guidelines” or social com- 
pacts fail. In contrast, the communist states of 
Eastern Europe have largely avoided inflation 
over the past two decades, even though money 
incomes and real consumption have grown, 
argues economist Richard Portes. David Pia- 
chaud looks at the effect of inflation on 
unequal income distribution in Britain, while 
Alan Peacock and Martin Ricketts maintain 
that the size and growth rate of the public 
sector of a national economy are directly 
related to the rate of inflation. Showing strong- 
er statistical support for his case than Peacock 
and Rickette, Milivoje Panić, a bank advisor, 
relates the rate of inflation inversely to the 
levels of income and consumption that a nation 
has achieved, but relates it positively to the 
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degree of inequality in its internal income 
distribution. 

In the piece by Samuel Brittan, an economic 
journalist, political actors—voters, bureaucrats, 
politicians—all “maximize” as much as they 
can, stimulating excessive injections of money 
into the economic system and threatening the 
existence of liberal-democratic institutions. 
Starting with the inconvenient “residual cate- 
gories’’ which economists’ theories of inflation 
often exclude, sociologist John Goldthorpe 
argues that high rates of inflation reflect recent 
changes in the form of social stratification 
within capitalism, which has taught the “ma- 
ture” working classes to exploit their bargaining 
position on the market to the full. Such 
maximizing behavior is a justifiable expression 
of citizenhsip rights in a decaying status order 
by formerly dominated interest groups. Colin 
Crouch, also a sociologist, treats inflation as 
one of society’s interest-regulation problems. 
The powerlessness of state institutions to con- 
front inflation is the focus of Malcolm Ander- 
son, a political scientist. And economist Fred 
Hirsch sums everything up in terms of the 
conflict between the classical equilibrium mar- 
ket ideology and Marxist analysis: “Both see 
the economy as governed by the imperatives of 
a closed system of abstract economic relation- 
ships, but where the one model programmes the 
variables for harmony, the other sets them for 
auto-destruct” (p. 273). The book is a superla- 
tive example of a cooperative sociology of 
knowledge stemming from the Warwick Con- 
ference of 1977 which makes much individual 
research appear selfish, if not inadequate, in 
comparison. 

Inflation appears as an individualist scar in 
the superego of capitalist societies, resulting in 
part from the high expectations promised by 
quasi-free market systems, and representing a 
cover for the social costs of the gap between 
the demands of individual-maximizing behavior 
and the ability of democratic political econo- 
mies to satisfy these demands. As paper money, 
grades, degrees and academic publications be- 
come more liquid and more liberally distri- 
buted, their individual values go down, but not 
the expectations of their recipients. To go 
against the mainstream “redistribution ideolo- 
gy” of inflation is non-democratic and techno- 
cratic, and such policies are unlikely to be 
carried through consistently enough to be 
effective in the politicized economies of late 
twentieth-century democracies, 


ROBERT A. ISAAK 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Origins of the Israeli Polity: Palestine under the 
Mandate. By Dan Horowitz and Moshe 
Lissak. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1979. Pp. xii + 292. $19.00.) 


In this volume two Israeli political sociolo- 
gists analyze the social and political systems of 
the Jewish settlers in Palestine—the Yishuy— 
during the British Mandate preceding the estab- 
lishment of statehood in 1948. To present a 
systematic, detailed and sophisticated analysis 
of a very complex and continuously developing 
society, with reference to different levels of 
political organization, in 250 pages of highly 
readable text, is by itself an accomplishment. 
Concerned about a proper methodological mix 
between a descriptive case study and a generali- 
zation-oriented social science analysis, the au- 
thors end up writing a good traditional political 
science study, frequent reminders of their 
sociological allegiances notwithstanding. 

As the main organizing concept for their 
analysis Dan Horowitz and Moshe Lissak have 
chosen Shil? “center-and-periphery’’ model, 
although they admit that “the center was not 
the predominant source of authority ... entre-. 
preneurship and symbolic creativity” (p. 10). In 
order to interpret the coalitional structure of 
the “national institutions” and their coordinat- 
ing role in the relationships between ideologi- 
cally competing sociopolitical movements, the 
authors combine the center-periphery dimen- 
sion with the “consociational’’ model of de- 
mocracy. Structural models, however, do not 
provide explanations; indeed, it is necessary to 
explain why such structures developed, or why 
they were adopted, and this seems to be the 
intended theoretical relevance of this case 
study. ; 

Thus, a voluntary political system lacking 
formal coercive authority—but entrusted with 
the distribution of resources received from the 
Jewish people in the Diaspora—inevitably lad 
to seek an agreement between the constituent 
parties and settlement organizations with re- 


‘ spect to a distributional formula for such 


resources. Consequently, all Zionist parties ac- 
cepted—most of the time--the “authority” of 
the Jewish Agency Executive and the “National 
Council” elected by the settlers. The counter- 
part of this coalitional “imperative” was the 
need to somehow accommodate all participant 
political entities in order to prevent separate 
appeals to external factors, e.g., the British 
authorities or Jewish organizations in the Di- 
aspora. Hence, the consociational structure was 
the result of the absence of sovereign authority. 
Given the intense ideological differences be- 
tween the socialist labor movements, the mid- 
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dle-class farming and urban sectors, and the 
religious parties, this wall-to-wall ‘“confedera- 
tion” could not have survived without the 
underlying and legitimizing common nation- 
building goals and the fact that moderate 
leaders from the different sectors could co- 
operate on at least some of the issues. Arab 
violence also helped in cementing cooperation. 

The book documents and analyzes the suc- 
cessive stages in the development of the nation- 
al political center, its functions, powers and 
authority, as well as the role of the major 
“subcenters’’—parties, settlement organizations 
and the General Federation of Labor (His- 
tadrut). It then emphasizes the growth and 
predominance of the largest Labor party, 
Mapai. The unique role performed by the 
parties in a society-building as well as nation- 
building period is highlighted by the dual aspect 
of manpower mobilization: by recruiting candi- 
dates for immigration in the Diaspora and then 
providing for their needs after immigration to 
Palestine, the parties fulfilled both the Zionist 
task of Jewish settlement and the political task 
of building and enlarging their own respective 
constituencies. In almost every area one finds 
unique conditions. As the tasks became more 
complex, patterns of political activity were 
institutionalized and there was an increasing 
professionalization of party personnel. Yet in- 
stitutions were flexible in adapting to changing 
conditions and within parties, relations were 
extremely informal. Since the pioneering ethos 
of a future-oriented society excluded material 
and status rewards, the measure of success was 
achievement in the nation-building enterprise. 
Achievement, however, was evaluated according 
to ascriptive, particularstic criteria: contribu- 
tion to one’s own party, movement, kibbutz, 
etc. Elite positions were interchangeable and 
did not carry outer signs of status, but an 
ideological and organizational elite developed 
on the basis of seniority. Much capital was 
invested regardless of economic considerations 
of profit and loss; the primary consideration 
was the settlement effort and the conversion of 
capital into political assets. 

The book surveys a broad spectrum of levels 
and rates of development, forms of settlement, 
economic activity, sociocultural differences and 
political conflict. It also reminds the reader that 
no parallel processes have been observed in the 
nation-building experiences of other developing 
countries which achieved statehood in the 
post-World War II period. While this is true, the 
comparison of the Yishuy with these other 
nation-building experiences is not really legiti- 
mate. It is the post-1948 state of Israel, 
absorbing mass immigration from African and 
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Asian countries, which fits the comparison 
much better. The pre-statehood immigrants, 
and especially the pioneer settlers, had been 
motivated by national and social ideologies 
which had their philosophical, social and politi- 
cal roots in late nineteenth- and early twenti- 
eth-century Europe. Moreover, they were at- 
tempting to build a new society, or rather, 
several competing models of a new society. If 
comparisons can be made at all, they should be 
sought in some of the experiences of other 
nations of Western immigrants (Australia, Cana- 
da, the United States). The different historical 
periods involved may cause such comparisons 
to be of limited interest, if not meaningless; but 
the fact that nation building in the Yishuy and 
former colonial territories in Africa or Asia 
were contemporaneous processes does not 
make those comparisons meaningful either. 

It is regrettable that Horowitz and Lissak 
have condensed the transition to statehood into 
one chapter, although they accurately identify 
and briefly discuss the major issues. A thorough 
analysis of the heritage of the Yishuy, its 
differential pace of change in institutions and in 
political culture, combined with new functions 
and new decision-making rules—but with the 
same leadership—deserves an entire volume by 
itself. It would reveal the early “decay” of the 
center-periphery structure through a much larg- 
er concentration of important functions at the 
center, beginning probably no later than Ben 
Gurion’s 1942 decision to opt and organize for 
full statehood and independence, and possibly 
even earlier. The functional division of labor 
between the Jewish Agency Executive, the 
National Council and the expanding political 
role of the Histadrut, actually contributed to 
the development of a hierarchy of power, 
especially within the parties of the Labor 
sector. It was this leadership, and the party 
structure, which survived throughout most of 
the independence period. And if there was a 
fairly rapid “‘routinization of charisma,” it was 
achieved by the very same leadership, who had 
now turned into “conservative revolutionaries,” 
as Horowitz and Lissak do not fail to notice. 

Although the chapter dealing with “The 
Ideological Dimension” is outstanding, because 
of the depth, breadth and structure of the 
analysis, the entire book is not merely the only 
systematic introduction to the politics of the 
Yishuv available to the English reader; it is also 
avery good one. 


MOSHE M. CZUDNOWSKI 
Northern Illinois University 
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The Many Faces of Communism. Edited by 
Morton A. Kaplan. (New York: Free Press, 
1978, Pp. x + 366. $14.95.) 


This book is true to its title. It includes 
chapters on communism in Italy (Franco Fer- 
tarotti), France (Jean V. Poulard), Portugal and 
Spain (Eusebio M. Mujal-Leon), the Soviet 
Union (Mikhail Agursky), Eastern Europe 
(Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone), Yugoslavia 
(Nenad Popovic), Japan (Haruhiro Fukui), and 
China (Tang Tsou). In addition, a chapter by 
Pavel Machala explores the interrelationship 
among superpower detente, East European 
communism, and West European politics, while 
an introductory essay by Morton Kaplan exam- 
ines the impact of variety in the communist 
world on stability in the international system. 
Because of this breadth of focus, the volume 
will serve as a. useful (and somewhat unique) 
resource for scholars and students alike. The 
individual chapters are, in almost all cases, well 
written and of high quality. 

In addition to its breadth, the volume is 
marked by diversity of approach to the subject 
matter. Some chapters deal primarily with the 
triangular relationship among a communist par- 
ty, its domestic context, and international 
communism (Ferrarotti, Poulard, Mujal-Leon, 
Rakowska-Harmstone, and Fukui). Other chap- 
ters are concerned primarily with the broader 
context of superpower relationships and inter- 
national relations in general (Kaplan, Agursky, 
Machala, Popovic, and Tsou). Some chapters 
rely heavily upon documentation; others pro- 
vide almost none. Some take an explicitly 
comparative approach; others focus on a single 
country. Some make an effort to appeal to 
specialists, offering new theories or bodies of 
evidence (Mujal-Leon, Agursky, Machala, 
Fukui, and Tsou); others gear their chapters 
toward students, offering comprehensive over- 
views of existing knowledge (Ferrarotti, Poul- 
ard, Rakowska-Harmstone). Most of the contri- 
butors are successful in what they apparently 
set out to do. But the diversity of approaches 
makes the volume as a whole difficult to 
evaluate—if only because the criteria for evalua- 
tion would have to be inconsistent. 

Some chapters deserve special mention. 
Mujal-Leon’s comparison of the Spanish and 
Portuguese communist parties is an intelligent, 
disciplined exercise in comparative analysis. 
Machala’s chapter is a brilliant and subtle 
analysis of the dynamics of European and 
world politics, leaving me eager to read further 
contributions by this new talent in the field. 
Fukui’s chapter on the JCP is a welcome 
addition to the English-language literature—a 
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comprehensive and first-rate history of JCP 
ideological and organizational revision. Tsou 
offers an innovative interpretation of Chinese 
foreign policy orientations, arguing that Sino- 
American rapprochement, and the official Chi- 
nese theory of “three worlds,” reflect the 
studied efforts of an insightful Chinese leader- 
ship to regain the crucial middle position in the 
strategic triangle. The chapters by Ferrarotti 
and Poulard, while less innovative than those 
just mentioned, provide competent overviews. 

All the chapters in this book have their 
strengths, but some have greater weaknesses 
than others. The essay by Rakowska-Harmstone 
provides a wealth of information for the in- 
terested student, but will be disappointing to 
the specialist. Its analytic framework is based 
on traditional stereotypes (e.g., equating “the 
priority of central planning” with “the primacy 
of the party” [p. 214]), and ignores the 
welfare-oriented and egalitarian social values 
these regimes typically promote (a mistake not 
repeated in Machala’s chapter). Popovie’s con- 
tribution is marred by lack of concern for 
documentation of controversial assertions (e.g., 
that the “thoroughly socialized” economy “cre- 
ates a major prosocialist inertia, which in 
substance is opposed to the West” [p. 275]), 
and by assertions simply proposed as self-evi- 
dent (e.g., “There is no doubt that the United 
States has necessarily to be involved in any 
issue anywhere in the world where human 
rights and democratic values and practices are 
at stake” [p. 276]). 

Morton Kaplan’s introductory essay should 
be of interest to students, scholars, and policy 
makers alike, but its provocative arguments and 
insights are tainted in several ways. First, they 
accept without question the proposition that 
“the Soviet regime is sitting on a powder keg,” 
from which the author extrapolates likely 
Soviet foreign policy (p. 11). Second, they rest 
upon a concept of “‘finlandization” that has 
gained little currency among students of Soviet 
foreign policy (pp. 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 26). 
Third, in an effort to appeal to policy makers, 
Kaplan too often reverts to normative, ‘‘in- 
group” terminology (e.g., that the orientations 
of a given CP are “dependable” or “unhelpful” 
[p. 17]), or advances propositions as if they 
were self-evident truths (pp. 24, 25). 

Mikhail Agursky’s chapter evokes both ex- 
citement and skepticism. In some ways it is a 
highly creative analysis of the history of Soviet 
ideology in terms of a struggle between Marxist- 
Leninist internationalism and “national Bolshe- 
vik” conservatism. Agursky sees the con- 
temporary regime to be in the midst of a 
legitimacy crisis, “able to control its empire 
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only by increasing effort and cost” (p. 186). 
The consequence is an unstable “push-pull” 
relationship between expansionism and isola- 
tionism, rendering Soviet leaders both divided 
and ambivalent about the desirability of foreign 
communist movements, whose rebellious orien- 
tations might further exacerbate the domestic 
Soviet legitimacy crisis. The argument is dazzl- 
ing—in some places highly insightful—but leaves 
unanswered crucial questions about whether 
the mainstream Soviet political elite is indeed 
this polarized. Agursky anticipates the objec- 
tion: “The presence of at least two competing 
trends does not mean that all the members of 
the Soviet leadership have a polar identity. 
There is also a growing indifference toward 
ideology as a whole.... But the decisive 
political role always belongs to people with an 
active identity” (p. 178). Perhaps, but how are 
we to classify the Brezhnev’s and the Arba- 
tov’s? Is their intermediate position less impor- 
tant and potentially less influential than the 
positions of extremists to their far right and far 
left? This issue can hardly be decided by 
deduction, definition, or assertion. 

My status as a specialist-primarily on Soviet 
and East European affairs may have oversensi- 
tized me to weaknesses in some chapters rather 
than others. Readers will have to judge for 
themselves. Nonetheless, this strikes me as a 
valuable book~—useful for specialists in some 
areas, useful for students in others. 


GEORGE W. BRESLAUER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Österreichische Konsensdemokratie in Theorie 
und Praxis: Staat, Interessenverbande, Par- 
teien und die politische Wirklichkeit. By 
Reinhold Knoll and Anton Mayer. (Wien, 
Köln, Graz: Verlag Hermann Bohlaus Nach- 
folger, 1976. Pp. 198. 340 Schillings; DM 
52, paper.) 


This is a concise and theoretical analysis of 
the Austrian political system. Although Rein- 
hold Knoll and Anton Mayer have not explicit- 
ly applied the concept of consociational de- 
mocracy as postulated by Arend Lijphart and 
Gerhard Lehmbruch, they have in effect dealt 
with it to a large extent. A more explicit 
reference to the theoretical literature on con- 
sociational democracy would have, however, 
placed their findings within a broader perspec- 
tive. 

The concentration is upon political parties, 
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the official chambers, pressure groups, and the 
public sector of the economy. Throughout the 
book, Knoll and Mayer first deal with the 
constitutional and legal aspects of each topic. 
This approach provides the necessary back- 
ground for evaluating how far the actual politi- 
cal behavior adheres to the legal norms. 

As is true of the Basic Law of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, parties are barely men- 
tioned in the Austrian constitution, They are, 
however, key instruments in the decision-mak- 
ing process. Knoll and Mayer have concluded 
that there are strong oligarchical and bureaucra- 
tic tendencies in the OVP and the SPO. 
Unfortunately, the FPO and the KPO receive 
no more than a few passing references. More- 
over, many politicians are also chamber or 
pressure-group functionaries. All of this is true, 
but more documentation could have been 
provided by citing the works of Ludwig Reich- 
hold, Kurt L. Shell, and Karl Blecha. When 
there is documentation, references are frequent- 
ly made to studies dealing with similar develop- 
ments in the German Federal Republic. 

The section on the Chambers of Commerce, 
Workers and Employees, Agriculture, and For- 
estry, and the nonofficial pressure groups is the 
best part of the book. Their considerable 
influence has been clearly demonstrated. There 
is as well a stimulating discussion about the 
possibility of creating a Council of Chambers, 
or as a replacement for the Bundesrat. Knoll 
and Mayer also devote considerable attention to 
the Soziaipartnerschaft between business and 
labor, which has been an important mechanism 
for guaranteeing labor peace and substantial 
economic progress. 

Much of the Austrian economy has been 
nationalized. During the period of the OVP- 
SPO coalitions (1945—1966), positions in the 
nationalized enterprises and the government 
bureaucracy were divided according to a party 
Proporz formula. While this is no longer quite 
the case, there is still considerable politicization 
in these areas. This, and the great influence of 
the parties, the chambers, and the pressure 
groups, have reduced the parliament to a rubber 
stamp of the decisions already reached by 
mainly extralegal entities. It would have been 
beneficial if the authors had also ventured some 
predictions about possible future developments 
of consociationalism in Austria. 

On the whole, this is a solid work. A number 
of omissions and commissions, however, detract 
from its value. There is no index; too many 
quotations are too long, some even without 
footnote references. The bibliography is fairly 
good as far as the Austrian works are con- 
cerned, but it lacks FRG and American publica- 
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tions on Austrian politics. 
JOHN DREIJMANIS 
Fitchburg State College 


Public Goods and Public Policy: Volume 3, 
Comparative Political Economy and Public 
Policy Series. Edited by William Loehr and 
Todd Sandler. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 
1978. Pp. 240. $18.50, cloth; $7.95, paper.) 


In a volume which seems to offer ‘“some- 
thing for everyone,” Roger Hanson notes that 
“the theory of public goods is appealing to the 
extent that ... (1) there is a wide range of 
political variables that can be treated as public 
goods; (2) there is a large number of political 
problems that involve questions of the demand 
and supply of public goods; (3) the richness and 
complexity of political determinants, processes, 
and outcomes can be explained by abstract 
models that generate principles of behavior” (p. 
73). The essays in this edited volume try to 
illustrate that the range of applications of 
public goods criteria to public policy questions 
may be quite wide: from tax questions to the 
mules and structures of the Olympic Games. 
They indicate that many questions (e.g., de- 
fense, use of natural resources, the effects of 
économic development assistance, etc.) can be 
viewed as problems of the demand and supply 
of public goods. But they do not indicate that 
the richness and complexity of politics can be 
explained by the abstract models. 

Part of these difficulties could stem from 
one of the obvious objectives of the volume: to 
provide pedagogical guidance to the theory’s 
implications for public policy. Thus, at least 
four essays are relatively “simplified” for teach- 
ing purposes. These successful pedagogical 
pieces include an exposition of the rudiments 
of the theory of public goods (by the editors), a 
fine illustration as to how catastrophe theory 
may be applied to public goods problems (by 
Elsie Knoer), and a discussion of simple tech- 
niques for the empirical estimation of demand 
for a public good (by Jon Cauley). Hanson’s 
essay is an insightful critique of the research 
program relating to the understanding of poli- 
tics via public goods theory. 

As with all such essays, it is possible to 
quibble that some important items should have 
been included, given greater emphasis, etc. 
Indeed, I have such quibbles: why did the 
editors consider group size a dimension of 
analytic importance equal to that of divisibility 
and excludability in the analysis of public 
goods? Why did the important work on agenda 
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manipulation, structurally induced equilibria, 
and collective choice not get incorporated into 
Hanson’s essay on understanding politics? But 
these are quibbles. More serious lacunae include 
the total absence of discussion of demand-re- 
vealing techniques and the totally inadequate 
exposition (for students) of the technical ma- 
terial in the empirical estimation article. Edi- 
torial care is important for a volume which is 
(even partially) pedagogical. That one of the 
most obvious pedagogical essays has the stylis- 
tic difficulties of Cauley’s essay is most unfor- 
tunate. Much of the worthwhile substance of 
that essay is sure to be lost on its readership. 

Although laying a pedagogical foundation 
for answers to Hanson’s questions’ may be 
necessary, we must look elsewhere for the 
answers themselves. Does the remaining 60 
percent of the volume indicate that the richness 
of politics can be explained via public goods 
models? Does it illustrate how a wide range of 
political questions are illuminated by this the- 
ory? Unfortunately, the answers are not all 
forthcoming in the remaining essays. First, only 
two are applications to “real” phenomena. 
DeSerpa and Happel write of the Olympics 
while Amacher and Tollison analyze the law-of- 
the-sea negotiations. And these applications are 
both somewhat unfortunate. Despite the au- 
thors’ statement that “the ‘product’ of the 
Games is such a valuable one and the potential 
harm from large-scale politicization (of the 
games) so great...,” one is struck by the 
political frivolity of the example. And the 
analysis is not obviously meritorious, as it is not 
clear that one can achieve the authors’ major 
objective: to apply the theory of clubs to the 
games so as to explain their historical success. 
Many reasons for this come to mind, not the 
least of which is the difficulty in defining the 
teal-world analogues to the two theoretical 
variables: membership (in the Olympic club) 
and quantity of the public good the (Olympic) 
club supplies. The second essay, using the 
law-of-the-sea negotiations as an example, is less 
technical, more successful, and yet still not very 
convincing. Rather than buttress their argu- 
ments using the theory of public goods, the 
authors merely indicate in a very informal 
manner how this might be-done. As such, it is 
suggestive, but little more. 

The other four essays deal rather technically 
and theoretically with matters of application of 
the theory of public goods: the effect of 
“mixed (i.e., not pure) public goods” on the 
analysis of alliances (Stephen Schaffer); meth- 
ods of analysis of environmental externalities 
and the calculation of optimality conditions (V. 
K. Smith); the analysis of optimality conditions 
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of natural-resource exploitation and taxation to 
finance public goods (Morgan and Shelton); and 
the effect of foreign aid for developing coun- 
tries on their patterns of income distribution 
(Thomas Crocker). Implications for public poli- 
cy design are contained in the externalities 
article, although one wishes they had been 
further explicated. On the other hand, the 
natural resource article falls by the wayside by 
making much out of nothing: building a com- 
plex model by making empirically restrictive 
and uninteresting assumptions. This is unfor- 
tunate since it is obvious that there are many 
important applications of public goods theory 
to environmental and natural-resource ques- 
tions. 

The remaining two essays have difficulties of 
a different class. Crocker’s essay is not self-con- 
tained: it uses “transaction network” and “sig- 
naling” theory without giving the reader suffi- 
cient background to comprehend (much less 
critically examine) the material. Shaffer’s essay 
is unfortunate. Many other essays deal with the 
subjects he raises in a far less pretentious, more 
productive manner, and some of these have 
been written by the volume’s editors. It is a 
shame that these two less successful essays 
cover material that is so important to political 
scientists. After all, the interplay between 
distributional questions and public policy is at 
the normative heart of much political science. 
And the real world has little to show in the way 
of pure public goods: almost everything is 
impure. Hence, the essay which deals with the 
analytics of such “mixed” cases is crucial to 
the scholar and the student. Further, this is the 
only essay which introduces game-theory ma- 
terial into the analysis; and, as again, as such it 
is extremely weak. 

In sum, the volume provides the scholar with 
technical ideas which could be useful, and 
provides the student with a rather neat set of 
pedagogical essays, and a slimmer set of quality 
applications. As a text, it certainly should find 
users in public policy and political science 
courses. Its three strongest essays (by Hanson, 
Knoer, and Smith) will be very useful to all 
who take the time to read them. But the 
volume could have, been far more valuable with 
stronger essays on mixed goods as well as on 
the link between public goods and distribution- 
al questions. Finally, greater care by the editors 
in expositional matters would have helped 
achieve the pedagogical objectives of the vol- 
ume. 


JOE A. OPPENHEIMER 
University of Maryland, College Park 
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Conservative Dissidents: Dissent Within the 
Parliamentary Conservative Party, 1970—74. 
By Philip Norton. (London: Temple Smith, 
1978. Pp. 331. £10.) 


For many decades the British House of 
Commons earned the stereotype of a legislative 
institution that primarily debated and then 
legitimized policy decisions rather than being a 
place in which those decisions were actually 


, made. Philip Norton’s examination of British 


parliamentary politics from 1970—74 calls this 
stereotype into some question. He argues that 
backbench dissent within the parliamentary 
Conservative party increased sharply during 
1970—74, that the Conservative government at 
the time changed many of its policies in 
response to political pressures from within the 
House of Commons, that the incidence of 
government defeat during the standing-commit- 
tee stage increased sharply over what it had 
been in the 1960s and earlier, and that the 
government began to experience defeats on the 
floor due to backbench dissidence for the first 
time in over 30 years. 

Norton gives us an invaluable description of 
parliamentary politics during the period. He 
provides not only summary statistics as to the 
incidence of defeats, attempts to influence 
government policies, and outcomes, but also 
excellent descriptions of the individual issues 
and key personalities involved. To complete the 
portrait, Norton presents alternative explana- 
tions as to why behavior changed in the House 
of Commons during the 1970—74 period and 
then systematically assesses the relative merits 
of each explanation. He finds, for example, that 
the whips and constituency associations (the 
former more than the latter) were largely 
ineffective in muting backbench rebellion on 
the floor, even rebellion that would defeat the 
government, unless the government’s very life 
was at stake. The main cause of the backbench 
dissidence is not to be found in any of the 
traditional variables as much as in the stubborn- 
ly insensitive leadership of Prime Minister 
Heath. 

Norton does not argue that permanent 
change in the behavior of Conservative back- 
benchers or in the relations between the House 
of Commons and the government took place 
during the 1970—74 period. After all, the 
principal reason presented for the change 
(Prime Minister Heath’s leadership) is peculiar 
to the 1970—74 years. However, Norton sug- 
gests that the very behavior of Conservative 
backbenchers in defeating the government 
established precedents and perhaps new norms 
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that conceivably could result in a permanent 
change of behavior. 

The 1970—74 years were fascinating and 
perhaps critical ones for the British House of 
Commons. Norton has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature by giving us a careful 
and comprehensive study of parliamentary poli- 
tics during these years. 


JOHN E. SCHWARZ 
University of Arizona 


Ethiopia: Empire in Revolution. By Marina and 
David Ottaway. (New York: Africana Pub- 
lishing Co., 1978. Pp. vi + 250. $22.50, 
cloth; $12.50, paper.) 


It is extremely rare for political science 
research to be conducted in the midst of a 
revolution. It is even rarer for that research to 
be relatively objective, extensive and intensive, 
and quite sophisticated. For this exemplary 
study, we owe Marina and David Ottaway a 
great deal. Combining to advantage (for the 
second time—they did a major study of the 
Algerian revolution a decade ago) the skills of 
academia and journalism, they have illuminated 
recent Ethiopian politics as no one else has. 
More than this, although the Ottaways are not 
engaged explicitly in theory building, their 
research is so informed by contemporary revo- 
lutionary theory that their study will promote 
the integration of Ethiopian events into the 
ongoing task of building theory: 

On the level of political reporting, the study 
covers the period from January, 1974 to the 
middle of 1977. It traces at some length the 
increasing mobilization of various sectors of the 
Ethiopian population, the imperial govern- 
ment’s response to that mobilization, and the 
overthrow, like a punctuation mark in that 
process, of Haile Selassie by a military council, 
the Derg, in September, 1974. 

It then traces the evolution of that council 
(in origin more a Soviet than a junta) from a 
body originally representative in character (if 
representative only of the military) to an 
increasingly elitist one, and from a group whose 
internal decision-making processes were ap- 
parently democratic to one dominated by a 
single man. The Ottaways document also the 
tendency of the Derg to become increasingly 
less reformist and more repressive. 

One of the great strengths of the book is in 
its multi-layered approach to this political 
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history. In part, the book is a study of the Derg 
and changes in its members, policies and pro» 
cesses. But that change is not treated as solely 
self-generated, but, at least in part, as a conse- 
quence of Derg response to events and pro- 
cesses beyond its control. 

The mobilization of the population which 
catapulted the Derg to power continued after 
its “success.” The Ottaways discuss the political 
evolution of various social forces: the old 
aristocracy, largely destroyed by the revolution; 
student and labor groups, initially part of or 
sympathetic to the anti-imperial movement, 
and later splitting into two groups, the smaller 
tentatively supporting the Provisional Military 
Administrative Council formed by the Derg, the 
larger, the backbone of the militant opposition 
to the PMAC; and finally, the peasants. In 
addition, the Ottaways discuss extensively the 
role of ethnic forces—if the Eritrean move- 
ments, Somali irredentists, increasingly con- 
scious Oromos, and less major groups, can be so 
aggregated. Finally, the study describes and 
assesses the impact of external forces, especially 
American, Soviet and Cuban involvement. 

Given such a complex situation, it is a 
marvel that one emerges from the book with 
the sense that the complexities have been made 
comprehensible, the strands woven into a rea- 
sonably coherent whole. This alone would 
make the book valuable. It does more, however, 
in attempting to answer general questions aris- 
ing out of revolutionary theory: Is the revolu- 
tion increasingly radical? What is the role of 
ideology? To what extent and by what means 
has the revolution been institutionalized? What 
is the political role of the peasants in this 
predominantly peasant country? What factors 
account for the Derg’s increasingly repressive 
treatment of its opponents? To say that the 
book does not fully answer these questions is 
less an indictment than a recognition of the 
immense difficulty of so doing. 

The book does have its flaws. The suggestion 
that the revolution is increasingly radical is 
substantiated neither by analysis nor evidence. 
While one of the book’s strengths is its willing- 
ness to make general statements in the absence 
of definitive evidence on important questions 
(what else can you do during a revolution?), the 
absence of evidence is nevertheless also a 
weakness, and extremely frustrating to the 
reader. For example, the Ottaways suggest that 
the Derg is meaningfully linked to peasant 
associations, and that the radical civilian group 
supporting the Derg won substantial nationwide 
support. Despite these qualms, however, this is 
the book for students of the Ethiopian revolu- 
tion, and a crucially important resource for 
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students of comparative revolutions or com- 
parative communism, 


ROBERT D. GREY 
Grinnell College 


Soldiers and Oil: The Political Transformation 
of Nigeria. Edited by Keith Panter-Brick. 
(Totowa, N.J.: Frank Cass, 1978. Pp. xii + 
375. $24.00.) 


In the anarchy of academia one cannot hope 
that an anthology will be coherent, organized 
around one theme, with a lucid introduction 
and conclusion. If Soldiers and Oil disappoints, 
then, it is less the fault of the individual 
contributors and more due to weaknesses in- 
herent in compilations of this kind. Compendia 
can succeed only if editors make their initial 
conceptions clear and insist that authors hold 
to it, or have organizational schemes agreed 
upon beforehand. As this is seemingly utopian, 
Soldiers and Politics suffers from the common 
lack of an overall plan and suggests individual 
themes rather than a consistent overview. 

Lack of consistency is evident in title and 
contents. Although the volume is entitled Sol- 
diers and Oil, only one of its five parts deals 
with soldiers and another with oil, The remain- 
ing three parts, though touching on these 
themes, are more concerned with relations 
between federal, state and local governments 
and constitutional change. The book covers a 
variety of subjects at different levels and by 
different methods. Some of the essays are 
historical and others statistical. 

The political history of the military regime is 
dealt with in the first part. Valerie P. Bennett 
and A. H. M. Kirk raise the fundamental 
political questions, such as the growth of 
federal authority, the increase in the number of 
regions, and the potential political parties under 
military rule. Henry Bienen and Martin Fitton 
use survey and interview techniques to eluci- 
date the relationships among politicians, civil 
servants and military officers, largely in the 
western region. This valuable discussion of the 
sharing of powers has bearing on countries 
other than Nigeria. One of the best essays in the 
book, however, is that of Ian Campbell, who is 
able to clarify most convincingly the complexi- 
ties of change in the Nigerian military regime. 
M. J. Dent is somewhat more optimistic than 
Douglas Rimmer, another contributor, on the 
corrective character of Nigeria’s military rule. 
Rimmer also discusses the political economy of 


the Nigerian oil industry and the impact of | 


government participation. Terisa Turner adds 
an interesting essay on commercial capitalism 
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and the 1975 coup. She points to the role of 
the state as an important market because of its 
command of vast oil incomes, and as a major 
buyer and regulator of the economy, control- 
ling “opportunities to profit through com- 
merce, politics becomes dominated by struggles 
for positions in the state or for access to those 
who have influence over governmental deci- 
sions” (p. 167). Her analysis of politics as 
economics shares applicability to wider areas 
with that of Bienen and Fitton. It is admirable 
in its clarity and force. 

The two articles in part 3 on the creation of 
new states and revenue sharing in Nigeria, while 
important to an understanding of its politics are 
unexciting, though the authors, Ali D. Yahaya 
and S. Egire Oyobare are perhaps handicapped 
by the nature of the themes themselves. Part 4 
contains analyses of change in local govern- 
ment, which is interesting to both specialists 
and generalists. Books on developing countries 
often neglect local government, despite its 
importance as a political arena. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to have these useful essays by Afri- 
can scholars who can bring an especial intimacy 
to the theme. Alex E. Gboyega and Oyeleye 
Oyediran give “A View from Ibadan,” and 
Abubakar Yaya Aliyu the view “As Seen from 
Kaduna.” Both essays point to the extension of 
the power of the federal government under 
military rule, and assess the costs and benefits 
this has involved when contrasted to the contin- 
uing localism. They also point to ambiguities in 
the jurisdictions of national, state, and local 
government in Nigeria under military rule. 

The fifth and last part is an authoritative and 
lucid analysis of the work of the Constitutional 
Drafting Committee. Written by the editor, 
Keith Panter-Brick, it deals with the complex 
issues involved in constitution making in a 
society as complex as that of Nigeria. Panter- 
Brick also contributes an introduction, but the 
lack of a conclusion is to be regretted. In 
addition, the book has a useful set of sketch 
maps and selected bibliography. It is indexed. 

Despite its lack of organization, the volume’s 
individual essays could be useful to readers with 
special interests. The essays by Bienen and 
Fitton, Campbell, and Turner can be more 
widely recommended. 


EDWARD FEIT 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
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Intergroup Accommodation in Plural Societies: 
A Selection of Conference Papers with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Republic of South 
Africa. Edited by Nic Rhoodie. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1978. Pp. xxx + 482. 
$22.50.) 


This is a book that should be read in 
context, with one’s eyes wide open. If read in 
vacuo it will be at best confusing, at worst 
downright misleading. In 1977 in Cape Town, 
South Africa, a conference of 55 participants 
was held under the auspices of the Institute for 
Plural Societies of the University of Pretoria, 
the editor’s home institution. Twenty-eight of 
the papers presented at the conference are 
collected in this volume. The conference, offi- 
cially opened by the South African Minister of 
National Education, included a number of 
academics who have been active in South 
African public affairs. The conferees from 
abroad, among them such reputable scholars as 
the late Talcott Parsons, Walker Connor and 
Arend Lijphart, drew on experiences in such 
plural societies as Britain, the U.S., the Nether- 
lands and Israel. 

None of these circumstances by itself need 
undermine the scholarly value of a post-con- 
ference collection. But in fact this volume does 
appear to have suffered badly from the condi- 
tions which generated it in the first place. 
Taken as a whole, the perspective is profoundly 
apolitical and ahistorical. 

While only about half of the relatively brief 
articles deal with South Africa directly, all to 
some extent seem informed by the authors’ 
consciousness of presenting their papers in Cape 
Town in a critical period in South African 
history. Each in its own way implies that by 
understanding the accommodating formulas 
adopted elsewhere, sometimes successfully, 
sometimes glaringly unsuccessfully (e.g, 
Lebanon), one can not only evaluate steps 
taken today in South Africa but also predict 
the effects of alternative future reforms. That 
is, the book is implicitly prescriptive. But what 
undermines its value is that the parameters of 
prescriptions offered are so circumscribed and 
the mode of analysis so legalistic and static. For 
example, the state is scarcely taken into ac- 
count at all. Several of the contributors do 
mention government policies—in Pakistan, 
Uganda, Syria—but without ever explicitly 
questioning whether relations between ethnic 
groups can be understood simply at the level of 
“intergroup” relations. The very title of the 
book is suggestive of the narrowness of analysis 
here. To analyze relations between Afrikaaners, 
English-speaking whites, Zulus, and others in 
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South Africa in the 1970s without deliberate 
exploration of the state and its own ethnic base 
is rather absurd. A useful analysis of South 
African intergroup relations, and also those in 
other multiethnic societies, must directly ad- 
dress the role of the state and the changing 
capacities and bases of that state over time. 

A second blind spot in the collection con- 
cerns socioeconomic class. It is not a matter of 
choosing between class and ethnicity in one’s 
investigations of the sources of antagonism 
between sectors of a society. Rather, it is 
necessary to ask how class and ethnicity inter- 
act historically so as to either exacerbate or 
blur stratifications of power and status. Class is 
pertinent to analyzing intra-ethnic group rela- 
tions as well. The ethnic groups touched on in 
most of these articles generally are treated as 
solid aggregations. Yet Lijphart’s own concept 
of consociational democracy—an openly pre- 
scriptive concept—rests on the condition of 
sufficient intra-communal trust and allegiance 
within the several accommodating groups that 
elite members of each can be assured that they 
will have rank-and-file support for whatever 
compromises they reach. Lawrence Schlemmer, 
who has done valuable work on South African 
social change, does note that it is naive to 
presume that the Afrikaner whites are a united 
community; but he doesn’t tell us any more. 
Without an awareness of the growing class 
divisions among Afrikaners themselves over the 
last 50 years (partly owing to the access of 
some more than others to the state’s ap- 
paratus), it becomes impossible to comprehend 
the political implications of the recent ‘“Mulder- 
gate” scandal. 

The third sin of omission running through- 
out these articles concerns the international 
political economy. Once again, the South Afri- 
can context, of which each writer appears 
conscious, makes this neglect particularly puz- 
zling. Relations among ethnic groups—and the 
likelihood of any policies producing genuine 
harmony among them—are not always and 
everywhere shaped by the international politi- 
cal economy. Yet it is a critical variable to 
monitor. In the current phase of world political 
evolution it is probably wise to start with the 
assumption that forces outside the given soci- 
ety—other states, multinational corporations, 
multilateral lending agencies—will indeed affect 
which groups have disproportionately greater 
access to capital and coercive force and how 
free they will be to use those to determine the 
cultural division of labor in their own society. 
That assumption, naturally, must be tested; but 
at least it should be on the initial research 
agenda. In the collection under review those 
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factors hardly appear, except in Peter Janke’s 
article, where he raises the specter of Soviet 
intervention in southern Africa. This omission 
is striking because quite a few of the contri- 
butors, according to the useful notes ac- 
companying the articles, are or have been 
affiliated with organizations such as the George- 
town University Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. Perhaps, however, it was the 
conference organizers’ very decision to choose 
so many of the participants from such security- 
oriented institutions that in the end produced a 
set of articles that makes altering inter-ethnic 
relations seem akin to moving pawns (and 
knights and kings) around on a one-dimensional 
chessboard. 


CYNTHIA H. ENLOE 
Clark University 


The Fragmentary Class Structure. By K. 
Roberts, F. G. Cook, S. C. Clark, and 
Elizabeth Semeonoff. (Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J.: Humanities Press, 1978. Pp. viii + 200. 
$12.50, cloth; $6.25, paper.) 


Sociologists seemingly have an insatiable 
appetite for studies of social class and inequali- 
ty. This brief book helps whet that appetite. 

The central theme of this volume is that the 
British class structure is changing—in fact, 
fragmenting. Rather than assuming the exist- 
ence of a monolithic middle class, the authors 
argue, we need to differentiate among its 
various strata. The new middle class is the 
growing sector of salaried employees resulting 
from Britain’s movement toward a post-indus- 
trial society. The traditional middle class is 
comprised of shopkeepers and the self-em- 
ployed. The proletarian middle class is the 
unionized segment who identify with the work- 
ing class. The middle mass is the modal cate- 
gory located in the center of the social hierar- 
chy. Similarly, analyses of working-class voters 
_ draw distinctions among substrata of this 
group: proletarian, bourgeois, central working 
class, and so on. 

Certainly many of these ideas are not new, 
but this work is thought-provoking in present- 
ing such a range of subgroupings. Moreover, 
virtually every chapter provides a useful review 
of the relevant research by British sociologists. 
But alas, this strength of the volume in describ- 
ing subgroups is also a source of weakness. The 
authors fail to provide a sufficiently coherent 
typology of class which incorporates (and 
justifies) the various types. Subgroups are pre- 
sented in one chapter, and completely new 
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groups might be taken up in the subsequent 
chapter. The reader might justifiably ask, for 
example, how the new middle class of chapter 6 
is related to the middle-class groupings of 
chapter 8. There is no clear answer. The same 
problem hampers their discussion of working- 
class subgroups. To some extent this situation 
teflects the theoretical focus of each chapter, 
but the need for final synthesis is obvious. 

The empirical base of this work is a 1972 
survey of 474 economically active males living 
in Liverpool. As such, the study continues a 
long tradition of local surveys in British social 
research. While some may question the validity 
of such a regional sample, this criticism does 
not fully apply. Even a local sample can provide 
fertile ground for exploratory work on class 
imagery and class substrata. On these points, 
the authors’ insights and analyses are valuable. 
However, despite disclaimers in the introduc- 
tion, they also attempt to generalize from a 
regional cross-section sample to comment on 
national longitudinal trends. Their ideas on the 
implications of a fragmented class structure are 
interesting, but largely based on speculation 
rather than empirical evidence. If these explora- 
tory analyses were directed to the extensive 
time series of British election studies, the 
results and conclusions might be more impres- 
sive. 

Because this is an empirical study, its meth- 
odology also deserves special scrutiny. This, I 
fear, is the weakest part of the volume. The 
authors too easily dismiss the need for signifi- 
cance tests and measures of association—espe- 
cially important with their small sample size. 
My rudimentary checks find them occasionally 
making much ado about a statistical nothing. 
Multivariate methods were never applied, even 
when the research question required them. 
Furthermore, indicators of concepts such as 
deference and class imagery were presented 
without validation. Even their definition of 
class groupings left the reader with a sense of ad 
hoc decision making. This research claims a 
scientific label, but needs more scientific rigor. 

In summary, this book contains fresh ideas 
on old questions that many of us face. The last 
chapters, especially “The New Radicals’ and 
“Politics in the Fragmentary Class Structure” 
are often stimulating reading. The merit of this 
volume is thus in convincing researchers that 
those crude categories of “middle class” and 
“working class’? are insufficient for studying 
contemporary politics in advanced industrial 
societies. 


. RUSSELL J. DALTON 
Florida State University 
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The Soviet Procuracy and the Supervision of 
Administration. By Gordon B. Smith. (Al- 
phen aan den Rijn, The Netherlands: Sij- 
thoff and Noordhoff, 1978. Pp. xii + 154. 
$25.00.) 


This is an important book on an aspect of 
Soviet law not recently given the attention it 
deserves. Gordon Smith, who did much of his 
research in the Soviet Union, was able to make 
use of judicial statistics and archival informa- 
tion not generally available. Moreover, he fre- 
quently cites conversations with Soviet lawyers, 
and he has obviously made good use of these 
conversations in making judgments as to the 
reliability of data and impressions gained from 
other sources. The bulk of Smith’s data is from 
published sources, however, and the most im- 
portant of these are 433 cases concerning the 
general supervision function of the Procuracy, 
published in the journal Sotsialisticheskaia 
Zakonnost’ between 1955 and 1974. The analy- 
sis of these cases is the central focus of chapter 
5 on general supervision, the key chapter in the 
book. 

Smith considers the Procuracy the most 
important organ among those performing con- 
trol functions in the Soviet Union, and surely 
this. is the case. His emphasis on procuracy 
control, however, leads him to consider other 
forms of control, to the point where the title of 
the volume is somewhat misleading. There is an 
interesting chapter on court control of admini- 
stration and one on citizen complaint proce- 
dure, both of which make some reference to 
the procuracy but have little to do with 
supervision. When these two chapters are taken 
together with the theoretical chapter 6, it can 
be said that something over one-third of the 
book has little or nothing to do with procuracy 
supervision. 

This last-mentioned chapter, incidentally, is 
the least successful in the book. It contains 
numerous references to writings on organiza- 
tion theory by Western authors, but the whole 
discussion has at best a tenuous relationship to 
the data and analysis that precede it. It bears 
the mark of a theoretical discussion required of 
the author by a dissertation committee, There 
is other evidence of the same problem: parts of 
the discussion are cast in terms of hypotheses 
and their confirmation. This implies a level of 
rigor that the analysis simply has not achieved, 
partly because the nature of most of the data 
simply cannot support it. And on a couple of 
occasions the author goes to the trouble of 
calculating the statistic Tau-C. The correlations 
achieved in these cases are quite high, to be 
sure, but nothing meaningful is gained by the 
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use of the statistic. Smith’s work stands quite 
well on its own, without the use of these 
flourishes, which, for me at least, only detract 
from the impact of his analysis. Aside from the 
social science rhetoric, the author’s writing is 
quite clear. There are times, however, when 
more explanation would have been helpful. 
Smith writes several times, for example, of 
“standing,” as if some doctrine analogous to 
the American law of standing existed in Soviet 
law. Such is clearly not the case. 

Smith’s short concluding chapter is interest- 
ing and contains several small surprises. First, 
he demonstrates in the procuracy’s work in 
recent years a “clear trend toward numerical 
diminution of protests expressing citizens’ 
grievances ... and the marked increase of 
representations seeking to preserve state eco- 
nomic interests.” Further, he discusses the 
“primacy of the control function” (mostly 
involving state economic violations) over the 
“redress function” (largeiy involving citizen 
matters) in procuratorial supervision. This leads 
him to note that occasional procuratorial ac- 
tions “protect state interests at the cost of 
individual interests.” Along with a number of 
Soviet scholars, Smith believes that this makes 
the expansion of judicial review of administra- 
tive acts affecting citizens all the more impor- 
tant. 


DONALD D. BARRY 
Lehigh University 


Israel: Pluralism and Conflict. By Sammy 
Smooha. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978. Pp. xviii + 462. $24.00.) 


As Leo Kuper points out in his effective 
foreword to this excellent book, “The theory 
of plural societies and of divisive pluralism has 
generated much controversy in the brief period 
of its development” (p. xiii). Inspired by the: 
work of J. S. Furnival, M. G. Smith provided 
the first important contemporary theoretical 
formulations, and Leo Kuper, Pierre van den 
Berghe, R. A. Schermerhorn, and now Sammy 
Smooha (among others) have further refined 
and developed variations of the theory. 
Smooha’s work is an excellent illustration of 
the application of the pluralist model (not to be 
confused with the tradition of the same name 
in American political science) to an analysis of 
the highly complex web of intergroup relations 
in Israel. It is one of the best illustrations of the 
considerable strengths and the few disadvan- 
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tages of this approach which I have read. If the 
reader is looking for a single sophisticated 
macro-sociological analysis of ethnic relations 
in Israel, I strongly recommend this book. 

Smooha distinguishes five major plural divi- 
sions in Israeli society: the Palestinian Arabs in 
the occupied territories and Israeli Jews; Israeli 
Arabs and Jews; Druze, Christian and Muslim 
Arabs; Oriental and Ashkenazi Jews; and reli- 
gious and non-religious Jews, From this wide 
range of various levels of social, cultural, 
economic, and political divisions he selects the 
divisions between Israeli Arabs and Jews, be- 
tween Oriental and Ashkenazi Jews, and be- 
tween religious and non-religious Jews, for close 
analysis. Using a typology of plural divisions, 
Smooha applies different models of plural 
relations to each of these sets. He analyzes 
Oriental-Ashkenazi relations in terms of a 
“dynamic paternalism-cooptation model,” reli- 
gious-non-religious relations in terms of a “con- 
tested accommodation model” (adapted from 
Lijphart’s theory of consociationalism), and 
Arab-Jewish relations in terms of an “exclusion- 
ary domination model.” 

Smooha rejects the nation-building approach 
which has long dominated much of the soci- 
ological research on Israeli society. This ap- 
proach views Israel as an exemplary melting pot 
(if not a pressure cooker) which has successful- 
ly “absorbed” the socially and culturally heter- 
ogeneous masses of immigrants and which is 
characterized by harmonious group relations. 
Among the devastating criticisms which he 
levels against the absorption-modernizing model 
are: it is ahistorical; it accepts official ideology 
at face value; it tends to neglect power factors; 
it tends to ignore the phenomenon of discrimi- 
nation; and it tends to analyze Oriental-Ash- 
kenazi relations in isolation from the other 
important plural divisions in the society. He is 
not the first to raise such objections to this 
approach, and unfortunately Smooha fails to 
give adequate treatment to alternative ap- 
proaches which have been employed. He does 
reject the radical-left image of Israel as a 
white-settler, neo-colonial, racist, theocratic en- 
tity. But given the highly polemical nature of 
this approach, it is more of a “straw man” than 
a serious intellectual contender, although it 
does not lack vehement proponents. 

Among the serious weaknesses of Smooha’s 
formulation of the pluralist analysis of ethnici- 
ty in Israel is his rejection of what he terms 
“wasteful ethnographic and historicist ap- 
proaches” (p. 13). Although in his own critical 
evaluation of pluralist theory, he makes modest 
claims for it, the previously mentioned rejec- 
tion of the relevance of a rich and extensive 
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anthropological literature on ethnic relations in 
Israel is anything but modest. Both in his 
critical evaluation of alternative models, and in 
his substantive analyses, e.g., of pluralism and 
inequality, Smooha justly criticizes the inade- 
quacy of data gathered through social surveys 
and opinion polls, but either ignores or fails to 
consider adequately the wealth of anthro- 
pological studies which have been carried out in 
Israel. While it is true that many of these 
ethnographic studies fail to make macro-soci- 
ological generalizations, they could and should 
have been more effectively incorporated into 
Smooha’s models and analyses. 

Smooha is at his best in his application of his 
dynamic-pluralism-cooptation model to the 
analysis of Oriental-Ashkenazi relations. He 
shows how the Orientals were gradually co- 
opted into the Ashkenazi-dominated system 
from the bottom upwards. While professing the 
ideals of the ‘“‘ingathering and merging of 
exiles,” the Ashkenazim looked down on the 
Orientals as a “generation of the desert.” This 
unofficial paternalistic ideology has at first 
restricted full equality to a select few, and has 
delayed the acquisition of equality on a wide 
scale to later generations. Smooha traces the 
ongoing transition to a liberal competitive 
system where the Orientals can freely enter into 
competition with fellow Ashkenazim, but tend 
to lose out because of inferior skills and 
informal discrimination. This transformation 
marks continuing processes of weakening of 
ethnicity, heightening of class and power in- 
equality, and overall improvement of Oriental- 
Ashkenazi relations. Ethnic calm is thus main- 
tained by diverse mechanisms ranging from 
activation of Jewish solidarity and national 
consensus to neutralization and control. 

It is impossible in such a brief review to do 
justice to the rich array of data and analysis 
contained in Smooha’s impressive book. The 86 
pages of tables in the appendix alone are a 
virtual gold mine of valuable information. Nor 
do I feel justified in engaging in the type of 
detailed scholarly criticism which would in- 
terest only specialists. In sum, this book would 
have considerable appeal for scholars interested 
in theories of social and cultural pluralism and 
their application to the explanation of the 
complexities of intergroup relations in the 
social scientist’s ideal laboratory—Israel. It is 
the best and most up-to-date macro-sociological 
study of ethnicity in Israel, and should be 
essential reading for those interested in the 
political ramifications of such relations in Isra- 
el. It is not “light” reading, and is therefore 
more appropriate for upper-division under- 
graduate or graduate courses on the politics of 
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ethnicity, of Israel, or of the Middle East. 
MYRON J. ARONOFF 
Livingston College, Rutgers University 


Law and Politics: The House of Lords as a 
Judicial Body, 1800—1976. By Robert Ste- 
vens. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1978. Pp. xviii + 701. 
$30.00.) 


This exhaustive study of the British House 
of Lords contains reference to or analysis of 
close to 1500 legal decisions as well as commen- 
tary upon the historical and political context 
within which the decisions were made. It 
further contains a vast amount of biographical 
data about the lords who rendered decisions 
over the past 175 years, humanizing an other- 
wise alien judicial system. In a prolonged and 
painstakingly detailed account of how the 
original legislator in the British system de 
veloped its responsibilities as a final appeals 
court, even as it lost many of its legislative 
functions, Robert Stevens, a legal specialist, 
establishes beyond peradventure both his stami- 
na and capaciousness. 

In the introduction Stevens sets the stage by 
observing that while in 1800 the House of 
Lords was an equal partner, if not the senior 
partner, with the monarchy and the House of 
Commons in the governance of England, today 
it has a marginal effect on legislation, at best; it 
is a physical home for the salaried judges who 
form the final court of appeal, and has little of 
the influence it had when its constituency was 
the aristocracy. The forward march of democra- 
cy and utilitarianism challenged at an early date 
the assumptions about the inherent right of the 
peers to act as the final court of appeal. 

Part 1 deals with the manner in which law 
and politics interacted to render a professional- 
ized legal system by 1912, even though Lords 
remained under the influence of political Lord 
Chancellors, and was staffed by Lords of 
Appeal who were generally chosen for their 
political rather than professional success. The 
lower and intermediate appellate courts, on the 
other hand, were dominated by a profession- 
alized judiciary handling doctrines that were 
increasingly regarded as self-contained and 
apolitical. While concern over the objectivity of 
the legal doctrines applied was voiced, as was 
the question whether they were derived from 
the logic of the common law, those who ran the 
House of Lords and Privy Council were aware 
that the appeals that reached them were not 
dealing with core situations but with policy 
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issues fundamental to the outcomes reached. 

Part 2 treats with the reversed situation in 
the subsequent phase, with enactment of the 
Parliament Act of 1911, Haldane’s chancellor- 
ship of 1912, and the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act of 1913, and extending up to the onset of 
the Second World War. In this phase, “the law” 
with its emphasis upon objectivity and logic 
came to be more highly regarded; judges were 
to emphasize the more “scientific” spirit of the 
English tradition. While, therefore, legislation 
was used increasingly as a means of nationwide 
social control, law—as understood by the Eng- 
lish judges—was confined within narrower intel- 
lectual and practical bounds. 

We learn, in part 3, of what Stevens calls an 
era of substantive formalism, ranging between 
the years 1940 and 1955, characterized by an 
urge for certainty, a stress upon literality and 
consistency. The implicit politics of the period 
was clearly one of total deference to the 
executive, with the value of second appeal 
undergoing serious attack. Legal rationality 
became an end in itself; the literal meaning of 
words was to be the only criterion of statutory 
interpretation. Lords, in brief, eschewed every 
opportunity to legislate judicially; parliamen- 
tary sovereignty was construed to mean that 
there should be no serious questioning of acts 
of Parliament or even decisions of the civil 
service, which arm was committed to a judge- 
like insistence that it was uninvolved in policy 
making, and might well have been the strongest 
force in government. Part 4 of the book spans 
the period between 1956 and 1976, in which 
years Great Britain as a world power saw 
decline, experienced economic truncation, and 
endured serious criticism of the monarchy, even 
as the peerage was reduced to a novelty. The 
law in this phase underwent demystification 
and the simplistic belief in substantive formal- 
ism gave way to a willingness to admit a limited 
interstitial legislative role-in Lords, even if there 
has been no clear reason. Its readiness to 
address the rationale of the appellate process 
has made more probable the survival of the 
House of Lords, at any event. 

The view that final courts of appeal are 
inevitably creative in their function, taken by 
Holmes and Cardozo, among others, in the 
American system, is scarcely accepted in Eng- 
land today. A literature abounds-in America 
that even threatens to render extinct the 
doctrinal basis for adjudication, as do quantita- 
tive judicial studies, but little of this nature is 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Debates 
about judicial activism and judicial restraint, 
commonplace in the United States, fall short of 
even possessing the consciousness in England, 
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given the strong taboos about closely examining 
the work of judges, and the generally accepted 
view that law and the courts play a less vital 
political and social role there. There is consider- 
able validity to the view that the British legal 
system has changed little since the devastating 
nineteenth-century portrayals of marathon 
cases in Dickens’ Bleak House and Trollope’s 
Orley Farm, It is restrictive and enamored of 
form and ritual; the barrister-solicitor distinc- 
tion promotes impersonality; it is oligarchic. 
These are but some of the observations pro- 
vided by the author and they probably help to 
understand why a royal commission is now 
conducting inquiry in the direction of improved 
legal services. 

Robert Stevens’ Law and Politics is an 
impressive and vast undertaking and study of 
the House of Lords as a judicial body. Stevens 
has consulted all of the reported decisions of 
the House of Lords and even the unreported 
decisions since 1830. Documents by, to, and 
about the law lords have been consulted as well, 
along with their speeches, and the enrichment 
provided by Stevens’ extended political and 
psychological commentary makes this quite 
evident. The future of the House of Lords asa 
judicial body will lie in an acceptance of the 
element of discretion in the final appeal pro- 
cess, Stevens concludes, coupled with a respon- 
sibility to articulate the purposes and goals of 
different branches of the law. While the courts 
in Britain will probably never compete with the 
legislature, inconsistent with their political and 
intellectual history as this is, some complemen- 
tarity and intelligent creativity can be hoped 
for. For the present, at any event, Lords as a 
judicial body is no longer living under threat of 
imminent demise and the idea that appeal 
judges are engaged in some form of lawmaking 
is widely accepted politically and intellectually. 


HILLIARD A. GARDINER 


Queens College, 
City University of New York 


The Politics of Terrorism. Edited by Michael 
Stohl. (New York: Marcel Dekker, 1979. Pp. 
xiii + 419, $10.00, paper.) 


The prospective editor of a collection of 
essays on political terrorism has ample reason 
to feel intimidated. Trying to exert some 
centripetal force over any group of articles, all 
naturally flying off in different directions, is 
problem enough. To make it worse, terrorism 
has proved a difficult subject for academic 
inquiry. There is little agreement on what 
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terrorism is, much less on an explanation of 
causes, processes, or effects. The vagueness of 
the concept means that the centrifugal pull in 
such a collection is almost irresistibly strong. 
Furthermore, the controversiality of the issue, 
while it inspires a profusion of books, articles, 
reports, and conferences, often leads to emo- 
tionalism. 

Despite these obstacles, this collection of 
analytical essays edited by Michael Stohl is a 
useful addition to the literature on terrorism. 
The articles, most of which were written for 
this volume by scholars new to the field of 
terrorism, are published here for the first time. 
The first section of the book contains four 
essays on theoretical approaches to the study of 
terrorism. Ted Robert Gurr presents an em- 
pirical survey of domestic terrorist campaigns in 
87 countries from 1961 to 1970. Peter Grabos- 
ky considers urbanization as facilitating the 
resort to terrorism. Harry Targ employs a 
Marxist framework to argue that social struc- 
ture is a major determinant of terrorism, which 
he finds more likely in pre-industrial and 
post-industrial societies than in industrial ones. 
Peter R. Knauss and Donald A. Strickland 
investigate the relationship between terrorism 
and the fear of anarchy, concluding that society 
is enormously resilient to disruption. The more 
extensive second part of the book, “The Prac- 
tice of Political Terrorism,” focuses on various 
geographical regions: Western Europe (Ray- 
mond R. Corrado), sub-Saharan Africa (Mary B. 
Welfling), Latin America (John W. Sloan), the 
Palestinians (Vaughn F. Bishop), Bengal 
(Richard C. Hula), the United States (Frederic 
P. Homer), and an overview of the transnational 
dimensions of the phenomenon (Edward 
Mickolus). The division of subjects is conven- 
tional, but it is hard to understand why Gurr’s 
description is classified as a theoretical ap- 
proach, while the similar survey by Mickolus of 
transnational terrorism world-wide from 1968 
to 1975 is placed in the historical section. 

Some of the individual articles are informa- 
tive and provocative; the analyses by Gun, 
Grabosky, Targ, Welfling, and Hula are worth 
singling out. However, the volume suffers from 
insufficient coordination. Had the essays on 
historical incidents of terrorism tested or at 
least taken into account the hypotheses pro- 
posed in the theoretical chapters, the volume’s 
claim to theory-building would be more credi- 
ble. With one exception—Welfling’s comments 
on the relevance of Gurr’s conclusions to the 
case of Africa—each chapter stands alone. Some 
of the historical essays present surveys of entire 
regions; other focus narrowly on single terrorist 
organizations, Since the theoretical virtues of 
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the book are limited by the autonomy of the 
contributions, an introduction outlining the 
common themes of the essays instead of de- 
molishing conventional wisdom about terrorism 
might have supplied the necessary unity. The 
readability of the volume would also have been 
improved by uniform citation styles and care in 
avoiding typographical and factual errors. 

One distinctive characteristic of the collec- 
tion is that it employs a concept of terrorism 
that includes actions both by and against the 
state, although only half the essays attempt to 
analyze both forms. The impartial use of the 
term “terrorism” to apply to governments as 
well as opponents is welcome, especially since 
many works on terrorism use the term pejora- 
tively. It is also important to emphasize that 
governments as well as challengers may be the 
instigators of violence. While defining the con- 
cept broadly may be philosophically and politi- 
cally desirable, in application such inclusiveness 
can result in imprecision and the sacrifice of 
depth for breadth. It is also wise to remember 
that government repression is not necessarily 
terrorism. Furthermore, the revolution-repres- 
sion dichotomy can obscure the fact that 


revolutionaries can use repressive terrorism - 


against their own followers. 

The essays raise intriguing questions precise- 
ly because of their eclecticism. If, as Targ 
argues, terrorism is not likely in industrial 
societies, how can urbanization facilitate terror- 
ism, as Grabosky contends? Although his data 
are limited, Gurr suggests that terrorism is more 
frequently a means of protest than of revolu- 
tion, but both Targ and Welfling agree that 
terrorism occurs when other methods of seizing 
power (e.g., mass revolution or coup d’état) are 
unavailable. They assume, as does Stohl in the 
introduction, that the purposes of terrorism are 
either to maintain a regime or create a new one. 
Moreover, if the absence of other means is a 
source of terrorism, how does one account for 
the high incidence of both coups and terrorism 
in Latin America? Another dilemma lies in the 
circularity of some explanations of terrorism. 
In general, confusion between factors that are 
causes of terrorism and those that are effects 
seems endemic to the study of terrorism. For 
instance, lack of active popular support for 
would-be revolutionaries is considered by 
many, including Targ, Sloan, and Welfling, to 
be a condition for terrorism. At the same time, 
the effectiveness of terrorism as a political 
strategy is judged by its users’ ability to gain 
mass support. Corrado argues that both the 
Provisional Irish Republican Army and the 
Rote Armee Fraktion in West Germany are 
anachronistic, because they failed to gain mass 
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followings. It is not clear whether he means 
that these groups resort to terrorism because 
they are traditionalists opposed to moderniza- 
tion, or whether they are anachronistic because 
terrorism is inappropriate. The danger lies in 
inferring cause from effect. 

The serious theoretical intentions of this 
volume distinguish it from the bulk of the 
literature on terrorism, much of which is 
policy-oriented or loosely descriptive. The book 
is supposed to be valuable for specialists, 
educated non-professionals, and undergraduate 
and graduate students alike. However, its com- 
plexity does not make for easy reading, and the 
lack of a bibliography also decreases its useful- 
ness as a text for students, 


MARTHA CRENSHAW 
Wesleyan University 


Revolution from Above: Military Bureaucrats 
and Development in Japan, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Peru. By Ellen Kay Trimberger. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1978. 
Pp. viii + 196. $14.95.) 


This interesting book attempts to develop a 
model of revolution from above based on an 
analysis of the Turkish (1923) and Japanese 
(1868) cases, and a brief comparative review of 
more recent developments in Egypt and Peru, 
The model is “distinct from either coup d’etat 
or mass—bourgeois or socialist—revolution from 
below” (p. vii). Beginning with the assumption 
that revolutions from above are exceptional and 
unusual, Trimberger concludes from her study 
that the preconditions for “this type of social 
change are becoming increasingly prevalent in 
many Third World countries,” and that it is 
mass revolutions from below that “are the truly 
exceptional or rare historical phenomena” (pp. 
vii—viii). 

Stated succinctly, Trimberger’s thesis is that 
revolution from above occurs in situations in 
which there is “a relatively autonomous bureau- 
cratic state apparatus” and “a dynamically 
autonomous state bureaucracy.” In short, con- 
trol of the state apparatus is divorced from 
control of the economic system, or the means 
of production and exchange. The bureaucrats, 
in other words, are not members of the 
dominant class; nor does the dominant class 
necessarily control the institutions of the state. 
In fact, in revolutions from above, bureaucrats 
use their control of the state apparatus to turn 
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against the dominant class and destroy the 
status quo which nurtures that class. This is 
most likely to occur “when there is no consoli- 
dated landed class, as in nineteenth-century 
Japan and Turkey, or when a landed oligarchy 
is in economic and political decline,” and when 
the nascent bourgeoisie either is weak or 
dependent on foreign interests (p. 5). Military 
bureaucrats are especially well situated to un- 
dertake revolution from above because they 
have direct control of the coercive instruments 
of the state. 

In the further development of her thesis, 
Trimberger elaborates five “necessary and suf- 
ficient” conditions for revolution from above 
by military bureaucrats. The first has already 
been stated: the autonomy of the officers from 
the dominant socioeconomic class. Second, the 
officers must develop political cohesion. Third, 
they must perceive a threat to their own 
interests in the form of penetration by foreign 
interests; by contrast, “military bureaucrats 
with ties to vested interests react to nationalist 
movements from below with conservative re- 
pression” (p. 42). Fourth, the international 
situation must be such that the military bureau- 
crats are capable of exploiting it for purposes of 
increasing national autonomy. Finally, rebel- 
lious military bureaucrats require a provincial 
power base from which to mount their cam- 
paign against the central government. All of 
these conditions are found to have prevailed in 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Japan 
and Turkey. In China and Prussia, by contrast, 
the bureaucrats were too closely tied to domi- 
nant economic interests, leading to a conserva- 
tive reaction against nationalist movements 
rather than the forging of an alliance with 
them. Analysis of the Nasserite movement in 
Egypt and the 1968 upheaval in Peru leads 
Trimberger to drop the fifth of the above 
conditions on grounds that the prior existence 
of a unitary and homogeneous nation-state (in 
contrast to the relatively decentralized Japanese 
and Ottoman Turkish regimes) obviates the 
need for a provincial power base and a civil war 
against the ancien regime. 

Given this pessimistic conclusion, one won- 
ders about both the applicability and the utility 
of the model set forth here. If revolutions from 
above fail to break the stranglehold of interna- 
tional capitalism, are they to be preferred to 
any other alternative? For that matter, is any 
significant improvement in social conditions in 
Third World countries possible without a major 
upheaval in the prevailing international political 
and economic structure? Unfortunately, larger 
questions such as these are not explored in this 
book, save for suggestions in the last two pages 
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that only relatively populous Third World 
countries with large potential internal markets 
and “strong and independent mass socialist or 
communist” movements capable of mobilizing 
the masses for the “prodigious human effort 
necessary to achieve autonomous industrializa- 
tion” can in the long run succeed. 

It must also be noted that this laudable 
effort is marred by the publisher’s allowing far 
too many glaring errors to slip through the 
production process, including in particular a 
crucial garbled sentence at the bottom of p. 5. 
The book might also have benefited had more 
recent literature been included (very few items 
published after 1973 are included in the bibli- 
ography). 

In sum, this is an interesting essay, although 
in important respects it remains a truncated 
effort. 


FRANK TACHAU 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


Social Deviance in Eastern Europe. Edited by 
Ivan Volgyes. (Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1978. Pp. xv + 198. $16.00.) 


This collection includes eight separate arti- 
cles, each with its own understanding of “social 
deviance,” and each with unique questions and 
approaches. Not only is the book not inte- 
grated, not even cosmetically by an introduc- 
tion or conclusion, but also the authors indivi- 
dually make little attempt at comparing pat- 
terns of deviance and control among East 
European countries or between them and other 
countries. When an occasional cross-national 
difference does emerge, the authors rarely 
attempt to explain it. All the same, many of the 
articles are worthwhile, and most of them will 
interest students of East European politics and 
society. 

The book contains one theoretical essay 
(Shapiro); three characterizations of deviance in 
a single country—Romania (Gilberg), Yugosla- 
via (Klein), Czechoslovakia (Ul¢); two depic- 
tions of the private sector of the economy—in 
Hungary (Volgyes) and in Poland (Korbonski); 
and two studies of particular forms of devi- 
ance—alcoholism in five countries (Kerr) and 
prostitution in Hungary (Volgyes and Peters). 

The opening and most thought-provoking 
contribution is the theoretical article by Paul 
Shapiro. The author succeeds in demonstrating 
the utility for the study of deviance in Eastern 
Europe of some distinctions made by Robert K. 
Merton in his 1938 article “Social Structure 
and Anomie.” A line of argument which 
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emerges from Shapiro’s analysis is that the 
exclusive and small number of definers of what 
is officially deviant in most East European 
societies makes unquestioned legitimacy of 
their rule a critical precondition for social 
acceptance of the norms they generate. Fearing 
the absence of such legitimacy, political leaders 
in Eastern Europe tend to overcriminalize, that 
is, to treat most or all devaince as aberrant and 
little or none of it as merely nonconforming. As 
engaging as these hypotheses are, they are not 
addressed by the authors of the more empirical 
contributions. 

The three studies of deviance in a single 
country differ so much in character that one 
cannot try to make comparisons. Trond Gilberg 
pictures the problem of social deviance in 
Romania as the result of the attempt by a 
puritanical modernizing leadership to impose its 
standards upon a premodern, rural population. 
Gilberg goes on to use the official ideals of 
political, economic, social, and cultural be- 
havior (which he derives from Ceasescu’s 
speeches) as the norm against which to judge 
the amount and significance of devaince in 
Romania. Whether Romanian authorities take 
themselves so seriously and treat low producti- 
vity, political apathy, and divorce as deviant, I 
am not at all sure. George Klein offers a fine 
account not of deviance in Yugoslavia but of 
the major trends in the social structure of that 
country which might help one to understand 
deviance there. Unfortunately, Klein only al- 
ludes to features of Yugoslav deviance itself, 
such as the absence of economic crime in the 
socialist sense because of a different law and 
the disruptive effects of the migration of 
workers to Germany. In his study of deviance 
in Czechoslovakia Otto Ulč also pays little 
attention to actual trends in deviance or con- 
trol, offering instead a series of analytical 
distinctions of variable quality (deviant versus 
criminal; political versus ordinary criminality; 
normal versus pseudo-deviance), One does learn 
inter alia that since the traumatic Soviet inva- 
tion in 1968 corruption and the use of drugs 
have markedly increased. 

The two interesting articles on the private 
sector of the economy in Hungary and in 
Poland deal more with legal than with illegal 
activities. Volgyes goes on to describe the 
recent increase in Hungary of “‘bakshish”’ cul- 
ture (tips, honoraria, bribes). Andrej Korbonski 
shows how the presence of the largest legal 
private sector in Poland has in no way stunted 
the growth of an illegal one. Apparently, the 
“sap in the assortment of goods and services 
provided by the state” is large enough to 
support both. 
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The studies on particular crimes yield limit- 
ed insights. J. L. Kerr briefly describes the 
varying patterns of alcohol use, abuse, and 
control in five countries. He concludes that the 
authoritarian regimes in Eastern Europe have 
attacked their alcoholism problems no more 
vigorously than Western states, partly because 
of a sensitivity to public opinion and partly 
because of the economic revenue at stake, 
From Ivan Volgyes and John Peters one learns 
that in relatively tolerant Hungary three types 
of prostitute have emerged, each serving a 
different client—workers, upper-class clients, 
and Italian tourists. 


PETER H, SOLOMON, JR. 
University of Toronto 


Egypt: Burdens of the Past, Options for the 
Future. By John Waterbury. (Bloomington 
and London: Indiana University Press, 1978. 
Pp. vii + 313. $19.50, cloth; $9.95, paper.) 


John Waterbury is a skilled writer and an 
astute observer of politics in North Africa. 
Egypt: Burdens of the Past, Options for the 
Future reflects both attributes, The book is a 
compilation of 16 American Universities Field 
Staff reports prepared by Waterbury between 
1973 and 1977. The reports are organized 
around seven interrelated themes: guns and/or 
butter; coping with population growth and 
fertility control; agricultural versus industrial 
development; socialism or state capitalism ver- 
sus private enterprise; authoritarianism versus 
controlled liberalism; Arabism versus Egypt- 
firstism; positive neutrality versus alignment 
with the West. 

While suffering some minor repetition, the 
book is far more than a reader. The articles fall 
in time sequence, with the later articles building 
upon information presented in the earlier ones. 
Collectively they take the reader on a Cook’s 
tour of the myriad factors that have rendered 
the political, social and economic development 
of Egypt seemingly impossible. Stops along the 
tour include before-and-after analyses of the 
October 1973 war, a trenchant analysis of the 
population explosion which has seen the Egyp- 
tian population grow from less than 3,000,000 
at the end of the eighteenth century to a 
projected 60,000,000 in the year 2000, in- 
numerable examples of bureaucratic ineptitude, 
equally innumerable examples of the misappli- 
cation of socialist principles, the imponderable 
problems of municipal government and manage- 
ment in Cairo, the intellectual debates sur- 
rounding Sadat’s cautious program of de-Nas- 
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serization, the shift to a mixed public/private 
economy, and the multitude of complex prob- 
lems relating to land-water management. Along 
the way the reader is depressed by the plight of 
Egypt’s poor and yet entertained by the plight 
of Cairo’s bus system. 

The most impressive aspect of the book, in 
my view, is the detailed portrayal of Sadat’s 
persistent movement toward peace with Israel 
and rapprochement with the United States. The 
key to both, as well as to the initiation of a new 
economic policy, in Waterbury’s view, was the 
Egyptian success in the October War. 


The crossing of the Suez Canal was a necessary 
although not sufficient condition for moving 
ahead on issues of economic liberalization, 
foreign investment, and political reform. It 
established Sadat as a national hero, and having 
acquired his own image and stature, inde- 
pendent of his association with Gamal Abdul 
Nasser, he could afford to advocate and imple- 
ment new policy initiatives. Of equal impor- 
tance was the fact that the October War 
restored the Egyptian army to the role of a 
conventional military force rather than the 
collection of officer-led cliques that had in- 
volved themselves so intimately in domestic 
politics under Nasser. 


Once Sadat had established himself as his 
own man, according to Waterbury, it then 
became possible for him to approach the 
question of peace with Israel and rapproche- 
ment with.the United States. Peace with Israel 
was viewed by Sadat as being the only means of 
testoring the viability of the Egyptian econo- 
my. Egypt had to choose between guns and 
butter. The country could not afford both. 
Rapprochement with the United States, in turn, 
was perceived by Sadat as a prerequisite for 
peace with Israel. In Sadat’s view, according to 
Waterbury, “Only the United States, because it 
has consistently underwritten Israel’s military 
superiority and economic viability, could cajole 
or push the Israelis toward compromise.” 

The political and economic logic for rap- 
prochement with the U.S. and peace with Israel 
contained in Waterbury’s analysis is compelling. 
Had the book been published a year or two 
earlier (when the last of the reports were 
published), Sadat’s peace initiatives would have 
come as far less of a surprise. 

In methodological terms, the various reports 
are a mixed bag. All reflect Waterbury’s five 
years of residence in Egypt. Some rely heavily 
upon the Egyptian press and upon interviews 
with leading officials. Others, such as the 
analysis of Egypt’s land and water resources, 
tely upon a wealth of detailed economic analy- 
ses and feasibility studies, Having lived in Egypt 
for a year, I can offer the observation that 
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Waterbury’s descriptions and analyses ring true. 
In terms of a value orientation, it is clear that 
Waterbury likes Egypt and the Egyptians. He 
takes little delight in the hopelessness he 
describes. 


MONTE PALMER 
Florida State University 


India at the Polls: The Parliamentary Elections 
of 1977. By Myron Weiner. (Washington, 
D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 1978. 
Pp. 150. $3.75, paper.) 


The Indian parliamentary election of 1977 
was an event well worth political scientists’ 
attention. Called by Indira Gandhi at a time 
when her own dictatorial power seemed secure, 
it astonished those who follow Indian politics. 
Observers of political change in the developing 
nations must have been taken similarly by 
surprise. Elections terminated by dictatorships 
have been common enough in poor, hetero- 
geneous ex-colonies; India demonstrated the 
opposite. 

Myron Weiner was enterprising enough to 
get to India a few weeks before that dramatic 
event. He visited five major cities during the 
campaign. He talked with candidates, party 
workers and the newly unmuzzled newspaper 
reporters for whom, of course, the defeat of 
Mrs. Gandhi at the polls was the story of a 
lifetime. This information, together with the 
election returns, including follow-up state elec- 
tions during the next year, were the raw 
material for this book. i 

The first half of the book simply tells what 
happened. Weiner quickly supplies the back- 
ground for Mrs. Gandhi’s declaration of emer- 
gency on June 26, 1975, and summarizes its 
oppressions and accomplishments. He joins 
those who have speculated as to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
reasons for submitting her regime to elections, 
but without making that decision seem quite 
rational. Certainly, he points out, having si- 
lenced critics, she lacked feedback as to popular 
resentment toward the more brutal uses of 
government power during the emergency. Wein- 
er makes good use of newspaper reports and 
campaign rhetoric to convey a sharp picture of 
that resentment. For example, he quotes a 
Muslim notable, the imam of Delhi’s great 
mosque, explaining during the campaign his 
willingness to support militant Hindu activists 
against Mrs. Gandhi: 

It was not the RSS or the Jana Sangh that fired 

on Muslims at Turkman Gate, but the govern- 

ment. It was not the RSS and Jana Sangh that 
introduced coercion into family planning, but 
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the government. ... Freedom for Muslims de- 
pends not upon the election of a pro-Muslim 
government, but on living in a country in which 
the laws protect all communities. 


Appendices supply the texts of party plat- 
forms and other relevant documents. Of two 
states whose election politics were not domi- 
nated by resentment against government ex- 
cesses—Tamil Nadu and West Bengal—Weiner 
presents short sketches based on his observa- 
tions. I must confess that his account of Tamil 
Nadu left me still puzzled as to the lack of 
reaction to the unseating by Mrs. Gandhi a year 
earlier of the admittedly corrupt but neverthe- 
less popularly elected state government. 

The second half of the book is an analysis of 
the election returns. The reader can find here a 
record of the party vote by states, comparisons 
with the last previous election (1971), and 
comparisons of certain categories of constituen- 
cies with the general vote by states. Weiner uses 
this last form of cross-tabulation to get at the 
question whether some groups of voters turned 
against Mrs. Gandhi more strongly than others. 
Explanations of voting behavior from aggregate 
data (survey research is well developed in India, 
but in 1977 Mrs. Gandhi surprised the pollsters 
as well as the rest of us) is, of course, vulnerable 
at best. The applications of it here are of 
uneven quality. Most valuable, to me, was 
Weiner’s showing that constituencies reserved 
for candidates of Scheduled Castes (ex-Un- 
touchables) not only turned against Mrs. Gan- 
dhi at least as strongly as the rest of the 
electorate did, but also generated a sharper 
increase in turnout in 1977 than did their states 
taken as wholes. This phenomenon was con- 
fined to the northern states where Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s son, Sanjay, bullied the bureaucracy into 
forcing sterilizations and bulldozing squatter 
hutments. Since it is now accepted that the 
lowest strata of society bore the brunt of these 
brutalities, Weiner can thus offer circumstantial 
evidence that the election provided a weapon of 
defense to those who needed it most, and they 
used it. ` 

Upon other possible explanations of the vote 
the evidence is not so cogently marshaled. 
Weiner does not attempt to disentangle the two 
most plausible explanations for the dramatic 
regional disparity of the returns. Indira Gan- 
dhis Congress won only two seats in the 
Hindi-speaking North; the victorious Janata 
won only six seats in the Dravidian-language 
South. Was it because, as we just saw, people in 
the North were abused more during the Emer- 
gency? Or because the former opposition par- 
ties which banded together to create the Janata 
party (Weiner helpfully provides previous elec- 
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tion data aggregated for these parties) had 
their long-standing support-bases in the North? 
The two explanations are almost but not quite 
congruent; the returns could have been manipu- 
lated to do some testing. Likewise, a closer look 
at returns in some heavily Muslim constitu- 
encies would have tested, at least crudely, 
Weiner’s very plausible proposition that Mus- 
lims defected from the Congress even more 
massively than others. 

This book is probably, therefore, not the last 
word in the scholarly interpretation of the 
meaning of the 1977 elections. Weiner himself 
may push analysis further, as he has done for 
previous elections. Meantime, it is a worthy 
increment to the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute’s very useful series of worldwide election 
reports. In addition, it is a clear, authoritative, 
and evocative lesson in the value of the ballot 
to those who most need it, as distinguished 
from those most accustomed to it. 


HENRY C. HART 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Pressure Politics in Contemporary Britain. By 
Graham Wootton. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Books, 1978. Pp. xii + 256. $19.95.) 


Graham Wootton has been one of the most 
prolific writers on the place of pressure groups 
in British politics in this century. His latest 
book, which draws upon events from the 
mid-sixties to the late seventies, attempts to 
assay the extent to which the new position of 
such groups gives the British system increasing- 
ly corporatist features or leads to the condition 
that Samuel Beer has called pluralist stagnation. 
His conclusions are mixed and tentative. For 
him, as for most students of pressure politics, 
good data and ready answers are not easy to 
come by. 

Wootton does not employ grand theory or 
especially intricate methods, although he does 
go beyond simple description. Because of the 
vast number of politically active groups in 
Britain, ranging from the lovably eccentric and 
bizarre ones dear to Anglophiles to the militant 
unions so unpopular with recent voters, the 
need for classification and selection is apparent 
if generalizations are to be soundly based. 
Wootton finds previous attempts at coining 
workable classifications unsatisfactory, and in- 
troduces his own, a fourfold typology based on 
the degree of groups’ political specialization 
and the degree of openness of their member- 
ship. He proceeds to put into its cells a 
selection of great and small groups, whose 
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pressure activities he chronicles in the body of 
the book, which is rich in political detail and 
mainly narrative in form. This rather modest 
effort at constructing a typology grows out of 
good intentions; but its theoretical basis, or the 
improved power it provides, are far from 
self-evident, and the choice of the mini-cases to 
carry the burden of each type of group, though 
presumably defensible “on the basis of ap- 
parent political significance,” ties the generali- 
zations mainly to well-reported recent contro- 
versies such as the third London airport and 
commercial radio. 

This framework does enable Wootton to gain 
a basis for judging the validity of the pluralist 
stagnation thesis, however. Even though his 
findings understandably are based on a small 
fraction of recent pressure group efforts, they 
are sufficient to lead him to conclude that 
Britain is neither gripped by a paralyzing 
inability to change policy in many areas nor on 
the brink of Mussolini-style corporatism. He 
shows that groups of all of his types have both 
succeeded and failed in the pursuit of their 
interests, by a growing variety of tactics. 
Although they induce a healthy skepticism over 
the position which elevates private group power 
to the center of the British political system, 
Wootton’s efforts do not put to rest completely 
the concern of other commentators that group 
power has been exacerbated by failures of 
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structure and will in the traditional govern- 
mental center. 

The strengths of this book lie in the ques- 
tions it raises about trends in British interest 
group involvements. its focus on outcomes and 
effects beyond mere process matters, its up-to- 
date selection of material, and its combination 
of graphic detail and sensible assessments. It is 
also written with verve and wit, though occa- 
sionally with a surfeit of word play. The book 
does not add notably to interest group theory, 
nor does it purport to give a comprehensive 
tour (in less than 200 pages of text) of group 
life in British society or the range of its links 
with political institutions. But it does convey a 
strong flavor of the newer issues which pressure 
groups have helped put on the agenda of British 
decision makers in the past 15 years. 

Britain remains a valuable site for exploring, 
from both analytic and normative perspectives, 
changes in the evolution of the conventional 
distinction between the public and the private 
realms; and pressure group behavior provides 
one key to the tougher dilemmas which have 
emerged. To that end, Wootton’s insightful, if 
impressionistic, book provides a useful stock- 
taking of where we are, and how far we still 
need to go. 


JAMES B. CHRISTOPH 
Indiana University 


International Politics 


The Foreign Policies of African States. Edited 
by Olajide Aluko. (London: Hodder and 


Stoughton, 1977; Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: | 


- Humanities Press. Pp. vi + 243. $9.00, 
paper.) 


Olajide Aluko of Nigeria has attempted to 
cover the foreign policies of a vast array of 
African states in this volume. In 12 chapters— 
three of which the editor prepared himself— 
scholars deal with Algeria, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Tanzania, Zambia, and Zaire. Aluko’s introduc- 
tion is called “The Determinants of the Foreign 
Policies of African States.” 

Aluko deserves much credit for assembling 
essays on a representative sample of countries, 
particularly when he has been able to recruit 
writers such as Boutros Boutros-Ghali of Egypt 
and Thomas Kanza of Zaire who have played 
important roles in their own countries’ foreign 


policies. A chapter on Libya or Sudan would 
have been welcome, but an editor has to set the 
limits somewhere. 

All essays are clear descriptive surveys which 
seem to have been written in 1972 or mid-1973 
with some last-minute update work here and 
there. In his introduction Aluko explains do- 
mestic and extra-African influences on foreign 
policy through the 1960s. While the cate- 
gories—economic, political, colonial heritage, 
ideology, geography, and cold war environ- 
ment—are useful, the examples are quite dated: 
Aluko points, for example, to the now-defunct 
East African Community as the most successful 
attempt at economic cooperation ignoring more 
recent efforts such as the Economic Communi- 
ty of West African States. And, the statement 
that African states “have very little to fear from 
each other’ (p. 12) rings ironically these days. 
Chapters are arranged alphabetically by name 
of country rather than by analytical categories. 
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Boutros Boutros-Ghali’s essay is a five-page 
outline dealing with the historical continuities 
in Egyptian policy, but there is no analysis of 
the country’s important break with the Rus- 
sians. Negussay Ayele’s piece on Ethiopia is 
really about Haile Selassie’s policy. "Ladipo 
Adamolekun provides his usual sympathetic 
account of Sékou Touré’s idiosyncratic and 
hypocritical foreign policy. 

On the other hand, John Akumu’s chapter 
on Kenya, Aluko’s chapter on Nigeria, and 
Timothy Shaw’s contribution on Zambia are 
good for their analyses of basic problems and 
issues, although they, too, are dated. Okumu 
gives a detailed explanation of Kenyan relations 
with Somalia and other neighbors. He explains 
Kenya’s strategic position and presents useful 
(although old) data. Aluko describes changes in 
Nigerian foreign policy beginning in 1970 with 
respect to its immediate neighbors, Africa in 
general, and the non-aligument movement. He 
shows how policy makers are trying to increase 
economic ties with the rest of Africa and deals 
with the new concerns of Nigeria in southern 
Africa although a discussion of Angola is 
conspicuously absent. 

Shaw’s contribution is refreshing because of 
his brisk application of class and elite theory to 
Zambia. He examines the role of multinational 
corporations, Kenneth Kaunda’s personality, 
and the importance of elites’ efforts to protect 
their status. In his view, the most important 
determinant in Zambian policy making is the 
ruling classes’ desire to avoid “a radical restruc- 
turing of the political economy of southern 
Africa” which would loosen their own internal 
control (p. 231). Even though one might not 
agree with Shaw, he supplies a provocative 
framework for viewing foreign policy in Africa. 

Because of the absence of other similarly 
comprehensive texts, this book could serve as 
an introduction to African foreign policies in 
undergraduate courses on Africa or in general 
` courses on foreign policy. The absence of a 
bibliography and index restrict its utility for 
this purpose, however. 


BRIAN WEINSTEIN 
Howard University 


Romanian Foreign Policy Since 1965: The 
Political and Military Limits of Autonomy. 
By Aurel Braun. (New York: Praeger, 1978). 
Pp, xii + 217, $18.95.) f 
In discussing the extraordinary course of 


Romanian foreign policy over the past two 
decades, students of the subject typically ad- 
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dress themselves -to two questions: (1) Why 
have the Romanians engaged in this consistent- 
ly delicate and often dangerous challenge to 
Soviet dominance? and (2) How have they been 
able to get away with it? Considerations of the 
subject have not always been careful to separate 
these two aspects, often emerging as a confus- 
ing mixture of necessary and sufficient factors. 
The strength of Aurel Braun’s book is that it 
does not fall victim to such confusion. Braun 
addresses himself clearly to the second of these 
questions, and he remains true to his focus 
throughout. 

This is, however, also a source of weakness 
in the volume. Because Braun sticks so loyally 
to his central question~a delineation of the 
“defenses” the Romanians have been able to 
use since 1965 to protect their foreign policy— 
he never touches the major question that fairly 
screams to be answered, i.e., what are the 
Romanians up to? What is the purpose of this 
policy? What goals is this policy aimed at 
fulfilling and/or what stimuli, internal and 
external, drive this policy through those twists 
and turns that Braun describes? These questions 
are not addressed. While this is not the main 
purpose of the book, such questions are clearly 
germane, even crucial, to the volume’s stated 
subject. 

Thus, the book’s title is somewhat mislead- 
ing; for what this book is not is a study of 
Romanian foreign policy since 1965. It is, 
rather, an analytic essay, carefully constructed, 
well organized and amply documented (though 
rather thin on previous Western works on the 
subject), Braun examines the “active defenses” 
of Romania’s autonomous foreign policy, i.e., 
those skillfully wielded by Bucharest, and the 
“passive defenses,” those inherent in Soviet 
policy which presumably have allowed a degree 
of nonconformity to emerge or even flourish. 
The reader is best advised to come to this work 
already well informed on the specifics of 
Romanian foreign policy, pre- and post-1965 
(especially the former), in order to be able to 
learn from it. Except for an occasional refer- 
ence, for example, Braun does not discuss the 
Gheorghiu-Dej period. This leaves some rather 
striking lacunae, such as the almost complete 
absence of discussion of the 1964 Romanian 
Workers’ Party Statement, a bedrock document 
in the development of Romanian foreign poli- 
cy. 
Regarding the period under study, Braun 
does make several interesting, if somewhat 
narrowly drawn, points: for example, his dis- 
cussion of the Soviet view of international law 
and its relationship to relations among socialist 
states, and his attempt to sketch out how 
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various Soviet military leaders might view non- 
conformity in East Europe. But in both these 
cases and several others, Braun either fails to 
demonstrate the impact of such factors or fails 
to gauge that impact accurately. His considera- 
tion of the role of China, for example, over- 
states the economic impact of that state on the 
Romanian situation, understates its political 
aspects (in contrast see, for example, Jacques 
Levesque, Le Conflit sino-sovietique et l'Europe 
de l’Est, Université de Montreal, 1970) and 
offers no conclusive assessment at all as to its 
military aspects. A more serious failing lies in 
the section dealing with Romania’s “political/ 
ideological defenses.” Here very little attention 
is paid to the Romanians’ decade-long attempt 
to redefine themselves as a socialist developing 
country and to seek support from nonaligned 
and Third-World countries—as well as increased 
aid from developed states—on that basis. 

The book’s best chapter deals with the 
Romanian capacity to offer “active military 
defense of foreign policy autonomy,” i.e., to 
deter a possible Soviet intervention and defend 
the country should such an attack take place. 
Braun does not confine himself to a mere 
weapons-and-forces calculation, but explores 
also questions of preparation against surprise, 
overall morale, party control and the use of 
irregular forces. 

The book is written in a somewhat self-con- 
scious tone and is plagued by several disturbing 
contradictions: e.g., Soviet foreign policy is 
described as “not per se interventionist” (p. 
190) but also as “paranoid about controlling 
the bloc and ensuring strict cohesion” (p. 195); 
periods of Soviet military maneuvers are labeled 
merely “intimidation” at one point but as 
“crisis years” further on. 

Finally, while anyone studying Romanian 
foreign policy is bound to be impressed by the 
skill with which the various situations and 
issues have been handled by Bucharest, to view 
the evolution of this policy over 20 years as “a 
very complex set of defenses that had to be 
coordinated carefully in order to provide an 
effective defense network that would have 
allowed the country to pursue its autonomous 
foreign policy’? (p. 200) makes too many of 
this mistakes associated with rational-actor 
models and makes the greater error of mistak- 
ing for an end in itself a foreign policy which is 
in fact a means to an end, an end which in this 
work remains unexplored. 


RONALD H. LINDEN 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Secession: The Legitimacy of Self-Determina- 
tion. By Lee C. Buchheit. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1978. Pp. xi 
+ 260. $17.50.) 


The overlapping claims of domestic and 
international law were never clearer than in the 
case of secession by a minority from a legally 
constituted state. The contest is highly charged 
as both protagonists invoke morality, interna- 
tional law and broken promises and usually 
involve outside states and international organi- 
zations in their dispute. The problem of seces- 
sion by a group of people who occupy a 
particular territory in a legally constituted 
state, can be considered in several ways, none 
of which provides complete and satisfactory 
answers. It can be examined as a domestic 
national issue, as an international question, or 
as both. Lee Buchheit touches upon all three 
aspects of the problem but chooses to focus 
upon “the implications for the international 
community of appeals to the principle of 
self-determination by secessionist groups within 
independent states.” It is within this context 
that the following remarks are made. 

At the heart of the problem of secession is 
the doctrine of self-determination. As was 
noted by scholars during the early post-World 
War I period—when the old order of multina- 
tional states and empires was being replaced by 
new national states—it was not self-evident 
either as to how these states could be con- 
structed so that they included only all, or 
nearly all, the “national” political unit which 
seeks to establish a state of its own, or what to 
do with minorities who are physically trapped 
within these new states. If the doctrine of 
self-determination were carried to its extreme, 
there would be no group too small or territory 
too insignificant to be denied the benefits it 
implied. 

After World War II, the victorious states, 
through their promulgation of the United Na- 
tions’ Charter, committed themselves to— 
among other things—the end of colonialism. In 
the first article of that document they declared 
as one of their purposes to “develop friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples.” Buchheit points out, in a 
succinct discussion of the drafting of that 
article, that the representatives of the nations 
which were drawing up the charter were not in 
agreement in their use of the terms “states,” 
“nations,” and “people,” and, more important- 
ly, on the question of whether or not the right 
of self-determination implied the right of a 
people to secede from an existing state. Earlier, 
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he commented that “no State’s population is so 
homogeneous that its leaders may openly em- 
brace the right of [self-determination] without 
some lingering uneasiness. Nor could the United 
Nations (whose membership, interestingly, is 
limited to states—not nations or people) realis- 
tically be expected to advocate a principle that 
might operate to dismember the territory of its 
members.” Buchheit notes the inconsistency 
between justifying on moral and legal grounds 
the desire of a colonial people to cast off the 
domination of their foreign governors and 
denying the plea of a minority which feels itself 
imprisoned in a state and governed by an alien 
majority of an identical means of relief. 

In contemporary terms, Buchheit takes par- 
ticular note of the interference or non-inter- 
ference of outside forces on behalf of both the 
legal group and its secessionist opponents. He 
examines legal precedents and new legal doc- 
trines which have been used, both to support 
and to deny foreign intrusion into “domestic 
matters.” In a careful review of the Congo issue 
of the early 1960s, of the Kurds’ attempted 
secession from Irag between 1961 and 1975, of 
the tragedy of Biafra, of the problem of Somali 
people in the relations between Kenya, Somalia 
and Ethiopia, of the unending struggle of the 
Nagas from India and, finally, of the secession 
of Bangla Desh from Pakistan, Buchheit search- 
es inductively for the standards of secessionist 
legitimacy which transcend the particular cases 
and can be raised to general principles for use in 
settling future secessionist cases without resort- 
ing to war and interference in domestic matters 
by the military forces of the UN or of 
independent nations. No clear principles or 
guidelines emerge for modifying international 
law so that it can speak with authority on the 
issue of secession. As the author makes plain in 
several places throughout his study, the issues 
which provoke the demands for secession are 
internal and so long as international law deals 
mainly with interstate relations it can offer no 
consistent guidelines for solving secessionist 
questions. 

To conclude his study, Buchheit attempts to 
develop what he calls a standard of legitimacy, 
which, if it were adopted and well publicized, 
as well as subscribed to by states, might provide 
a means for adjudicating secessionist disputes 
without seeing them resolved by force of arms. 
Admittedly, his proposal is vague and impre- 
cise; however, it moves the argument away 
from considering each case by different stan- 
dards and relies instead upon creating new law 
which will take account both of the state’s right 
to maintain its territorial integrity and the 
secessionist’s claim to self-determination. Buch- 
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heit’s argument is clear and reasonable, and it 
makes a good beginning. Whether it will cause 
legalists and politicians to join efforts to find a 
peaceful way to resolve this important question 
remains to be seen. 

This is an important study which both traces 
and summarizes the existing literature while at 
the same time commenting upon it. It seeks to 
carry us beyond the quagmire of particularism 
into a discussion of the issue of secession 
against a universal standard which provides a 
possible way out. It is well written, tightly 
reasoned and a pleasure to read. One hopes that 
the audience for whom this superb book was 
intended—legal scholars, states and their discon- 
tented minorities—will read and profit from it. 


JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Power Politics. By Martin Wight. Edited by 
Hedley Bull and Carsten Holbraad. (New 
York: Holmes and Meier, 1978. Pp. viii + 
317, $22.50.) 


The original version of Martin Wight’s Power 
Politics was published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in 1946. An essay of 68 
pages, it has had a deep influence on the study 
of international relations in the universities of 
Britain. The work being reviewed is based on 
Wight’s revision and expansion of this essay 
during the 20 years of scholarly activity that 
preceded his death in 1972. Wight’s unfinished 
manuscript was completed for publication by 
the editors, whose scholarship is evident in the 
book’s intellectual coherence and integrated 
style. The editors’ introduction is itself an 
excellent critique of the work. I shall gladly 
acknowledge their judgments as I develop my 
own evaluation. 

Two generations have passed since E. H. Carr 
noted that the science of international politics 
was in its infancy (The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 
London: Macmillan, 1939). The lively polemics 
that have followed between traditionalists and 
behaviorists have undoubtedly advanced the 
study of international relations by diversifying 
the approaches to theory. But no truly defini- 


- tive works have been written nevertheless. 


Thus, the value of a scholar’s contribution may 
be assessed better by the questions raised in the 
field than by the answers provided. For modern 
science insists upon the hypothetical nature of 
empirical knowledge. Consequently, those 
works are classics of international relations 
whose postulates raise lasting and vigorous 
controversy. One remembers Hans Morgen- 
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thau’s Politics Among Nations (New York: 
Knopf, 1948), and Morton Kaplan’s System 
and Process in International Politics (New 
York: Wiley, 1957). As Imre Lakatos points 
out in his “Falsification and the Methodology 
of Scientific Research Programs’’. (in Imre 
Lakatos and Alan Musgrave [eds.], Criticism 
and the Growth of Knowledge, Cambridge, 
1976), not an isolated theory, but only a series 
of theories can be said to be scientific: to apply 
the term “scientific” to one single theory is a 
“category mistake” (p. 119). Martin Wight’s 
Power Politics is in the mold of such classics. It 
is also unqualifiedly of the traditionalist 
school. On the other hand, it does not present a 
general theory of international relations based 
on power. As the editors note, it provides no 
methodological prolegomena, but addresses it- 
self directly to the substance of international 
politics. 

A substantial portion of the book addresses 
such fundamental features of international poli- 
tics as dominant powers, great powers, interna- 
tidnal revolutions, vital national interests and 
prestige, the balance of power, war and inter- 


vention, and international anarchy. Wight’s: 


analysis of these factors is grounded in a 
thorough and sensitive knowledge of history, 
rare in contemporary literature. It combines 
insight with erudition, clarity of language with 
richness of illustration. 

But is Martin Wight’s Power Politics a curio: 
well done, but useless to today’s concerns in 
the study of international politics? In agree- 
ment with the editors, I must stress that Wight 
makes little or no attempt to relate to the 
academic literature on international relations 
that .has engulfed the field during the 20 years 
he labored to expand the original essay. Given 
his approach, it may be understandable why he 
chose not to come to terms with the issues on 
methodology raised by the social scientific 
school. His indifference to the economic 
aspects of relations among states; the role 
played by transnational actors other than 
‘states, like classes, political parties, or multina- 
tional corporations; or the importance of Third 
World countries in reshaping the international 
system is, on the other hand, more surprising. It 
detracts from the value of the book all the 
more because the structure of Wight’s approach 
could have easily incorporated consideration of 
these aspects of contemporary international 
relations. 

Wight did attempt to up-date his analysis in 
one important aspect. There are chapters on the 
‘arms race, disarmament, and arms control. 
_These chapters are, however, less insightful and 
little developed conceptually, and suggest that 
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Wight had not fully understood the unprece- 
dented and potentially severely disruptive im- 
pact of the military technology of the nuclear 
era. Lest I appear too severe in this judgment, I 
would emphasize that this is a fault widely 
shared with the authors of the conceptual 
literature on international politics, regardless of 
methodological approach. The prolific litera- 
ture on deterrence, nuclear strategy and arms 
control, and the wide-ranging literature on 
international politics have not been integrated 
into conceptualizations that articulate the cru- 
cial roles of nuclear technology in international 
politics, 

Power Politics, after all, focuses on the 
elements of continuity, not change, in interna- 
tional politics. This is the main strength of 
Wight’s work and its greatest utility for contem- 
porary scholars. Wight’s study is a rich source 
of insights and verbal models providing working 
hypotheses worthy of test by theorists of 
international relations—regardless of method- 
ological approach. 


CIRO ELLIOTT ZOPPO 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The German Problem Reconsidered: Germany 
and the World Order, 1870 to the Present. 
By David Calleo. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 239. 
$11.95.) 


What is the German problem? Ought the 
German problem be reconsidered? Does the 
German problem need reformulation in 1980? 
David Calleo, in his elegant attempt to look at 
old material in a new and interesting way, has 
attempted to answer these questions by exam- 
ining Germany and the world order from 1870 
to the present. 

Calleo’s thesis is that Germany’s history of 
aggression should be regarded primarily within 
the context of the evolution of the European 
nation-states. By treating internal German poli- 
tics only superficially he implicitly rejects the 
thesis (espoused by Bracher and Dahrendorf, 
among others) that blames German aggression 
on the allegedly vicious nature of the German 
political culture. Calleo argues that Germany’s 
behavior as an aggressor in the international 
system is not different from what he describes 
as the similarly expansive behavior of the other 
major nation-states. At the same time he also 
plays down the uniqueness of Germany’s do- 
mestic political culture, and particularly objects 
to the generally accepted thesis that Germany 
was uniquely aggressive externally because she 
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was uniquely vicious domestically. His evidence 
is not convincing. Perhaps Germany was im- 
perialist in a sea of imperialism, yet the 
existence of the Prussian three-class franchise 
and the existence of an imperialistic foreign 
policy were not unconnected. Unresolved do- 
mestic problems prescribed an aggressive stance 
abroad. Although Calleo may be right that 
Germany’s response to modernization was not 
basically different from that of other countries, 
it went further than that of its neighbors. The 
restless, expansionist character of German for- 
eign policy mirrored internal tensions. 

Calleo argues for historical continuity in 
German politics. Although he does not speci- 
fically treat the current German controversy of 
the 1945 Nullpunkt, he spends much time 
discussing intellectual and geopolitical con- 
stants in German history. The omission of a 
discussion of internal politics again flaws the 
argument. The historical continuity in German 
politics lies primarily in the internal political 
and social structure. The failed revolution of 
1848 and the outlawing of the Social Demo- 
cratic party in 1878 contributed to the lack of 
trust in democratic institutions and fear of the 
left characteristic of the German bourgeoisie. 
Even today these fears surface in the polariza- 
tion of parliamentary debates. Yet at the same 
time there are breaks in the continuity of 
German history, particularly after 1945. The 
experience with Nazism, the 1945 collapse, and 
the experience with Communism next door 
have created a new international situation. The 
modernization of German society, the Ameri- 
can and European influences, the new social 
and economic mobility have created an atmos- 
phere in which the older ideological discussions 
which figure so prominently in this book have 
lost much of their relevance. The German 
problems today are much the same as those 
faced by the rest of the industrialized countries 
of Europe. 

In his revisionist attempt to play down the 
uniqueness of Germany, Calleo devotes only a 
paragraph or two to the Weimar Republic. The 
dichotomy between cultural flowering and poli- 
tical disorder, the contempt for “normal poli- 
tics” that characterized Weimar led to the 
immoderate politics of the thirties. National 
Socialism can only be understood in the con- 
text of the social and political conditions of 
Weimar, a peculiarly German blend of innova- 
tion and tradition. But at least Calleo avoids the 

_ current vogue of making lengthy excursions in 
search of the intellectual origins of Nazism or 
of dealing in analogies between Weimar and 
today’s America. It may well be that the 
Weimar Republic came too early in German 
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history, and that Germany is, as Hellmut 
Plessner once wrote, the Verspaetete Nation. 
Only today has Germany finally completed its 
revolution of modernity and become a modern 
industrial society indistinguishable from its 
neighbors. 

At the end of his book Calleo suggests that it 
is not only the Germans who should study 
German history. But if the problem of modern 
industrial mass societies is to adapt old institu- 
tions to new circumstances, then Calleo’s grand 
style of history may be less relevant today. The 
German problem in history was one of resolving 
social conflict. Thus the vast output of German 
history, whether constitutional, intellectual, 
diplomatic or political, needs to be harnessed to 
modern sociological and political science analy- 
sis. 

The origin of the Holocaust, the World War I 
guilt question, inflation and reparations, Bis- 
marck’s diplomacy, the Ostpolitik—these are 
questions which in a moral and political way 
have affected all of us in the twentieth century. 
They are reviewed here provocatively from a 
broad geopolitical outlook. What has made 


- Germany so fascinating has been the impact of 


its politics not only on the personal destiny of 
every Central European but also on the funda- 
mental questions of the social sciences. 


CHARLES R. FOSTER 
Committee on Atlantic Studies 


Forecasting in International Relations: Theory, 
Methods, Problems, Prospects. Edited by 
Nazli Choucri and Thomas W. Robinson. 
(San Francisco: W. H. Freeman and Co., 
1979. Pp. xii + 468. $29.95.) 


This book gives a broad survey of forecasting 
in international relations in the 1970s. It 
discusses the philosophical problems of fore- 
casting in detail, covers a wide range of fore- 
casting methodologies, and deals with the prob- 
lems of applying forecasting to policy making 
in the United States and elsewhere in the world. 
However, the subtitle “Theory, Methods, Prob- 
lems and Prospects” should be taken literally 
and as a caveat, as the articles discuss these 
issues almost to the exclusion of “Results.” The 
book should be required reading for anyone 
interested in becoming involved in forecasting 
or using forecasts in international relations, and 
will be useful to those doing forecasts in other 
policy areas, but contains little material of 
general interest. 

Some form of forecasting is involved in 
almost all policy making but most forecasts 
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have been done on the basis of the training and 
intuition of the policy makers or their consul- 
tants. Since the record of history shows.such 
forecasts to be anything but flawless, the 
methodologies of modern political science pro- 
vide a plausible alternative. The ideal forecast- 
ing methodology would provide decision mak- 
ers with a crystal ball which would foretell 
what is going to happen under any set of 
conditions. However, it is clear from the discus- 
sion in this book that the crystal ball is not 
forthcoming. Dozens of complications are 
noted by different authors; I would single out 
three as most important. First, there is the 
inherent unpredictability of politically impor- 
tant events such as deaths and natural disasters. 
Second, there is the complexity of social 
systems and the fact that the number of 
possible futures expands exponentially even in 
short time frames. Third, the policy community 
can react to a forecast crisis either to reduce the 
probability of the crisis (e.g., population 
growth) or at worst to exacerbate it (e.g., the 
“missile gap”). 

While forecasting uses many of the method- 
ologies of the scientific study of social phe- 
“nomena, it has had a difficult time finding a 
niche in that approach. As Cheryl Christensen 
notes, forecasts are part of but not all of the 
scientific approach. In general the policy com- 
munity is uninterested in the theory underlying 
forecasts, and that neglect of theory is apparent 
in the book. Only one essay, by John Ruggie, 
deals in depth with international relations 
theory that might be used to construct fore- 
casts. Generally, forecasting models appear to 
be constructed either of a series of plausible 
bivariate hypotheses, as in the systems dy- 
namics approach, or else the theoretical ap- 
proaches are implicit in the minds of the 
experts assembling the forecast. With few ex- 
ceptions, the only theory. one encounters here 
is probability theory; the lack of cumulative- 
ness vis-a-vis the international relations litera- 
ture is acute. 

More bothersome than the lack of theory is 
the lack of forecasts, which a reader might 
reasonably expect in a book on the subject. 
Most of the examples used are ad hoc and 
loosely reasoned, the sort of illustrations one 
would present to an undergraduate class. These 
‘do nothing to engender confidence in the 
_ techniques. There are four notable exceptions: 
Thomas Milburn discussing the Michelson Pro- 
ject, Edward Azar discussing the COPDAB crisis 

arning model, Nazli Choucri and Marie Bous- 
eld discussing extensions of the Choucri and 
orth Nations in Conflict (W. H. Freeman, 
1975) modeland Robert Young and G. Robert 
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Franco discussing long-range projections by 
C.A.C.L Ail present relatively unambiguous 
forecasts with reasonably clear, though not 
replicable, descriptions as to how the forecasts 
were made. These, however, are only 4 chapters 
out of 28 and employ only a fraction of the 
methodologies suggested. The editors state in 
the preface that they are “painfully cognizant” 
of the absence of forecasts: so is the reader. 

Despite the absence of actual forecasts, 
about a third of the book is devoted to the 
discussion of forecasting methodologies, includ- 
ing Delphi techniques, Bayesian analysis, econo- 
metric methods, systems dynamics, computer 
simulation, Markov chains and other tech- 
niques. Richard Ashley on Bayesian methods, 
Choucri on econometrics and systems dynamics 
(two chapters) and Azar on forecasting using 
events data are particularly good. 

Throughout the book a healthy concern is 
shown for the normative issues in forecasting, a 
concern conspicuously absent from the earlier 
“systems analysis” forecasting concerning nu- 
clear war, economic development and other 
social issues in the 1950s and 1960s. The essay 
by A. Michael Washburn and Thomas E. Jones 
is particularly good on this issue. The social 
science profession seems to have-—finally—lost 
its innocence concerning the possibility of 
making value-free “scientific” statements in a 
value-laden policy- world. In the policy world, 
unlike in formal logic, the truth of the conse- 
quent of an “If ... then...” statement seems 
to imply the truth of the antecedent and in 
contrast to Milton Friedman’s oft-cited sugges- 
tion, we probably cannot afford to make 
arbitrary assumptions solely on the grounds of 
accurate predictions. 

But lest one becomes too engrossed with the 
possible applications of forecasting, Chester 
Cooper’s essay on the uses of forecasting in 
Washington is a chilling reminder that even if 
one were to overcome the technical problems 
of accurate forecasting, that information would 
probably not be used. Accurate current infor- 
mation-—as in the Bay of Pigs incident and 
during the Vietnam War—often fails to have an 
impact; so one could not expect any more of 
forecasts. Nevertheless, the Department of De- 
fense has funded extensive research in crisis 
forecasting (see the March, 1977 International 
Studies Quarterly [Vol. 21]); and the Central 
Intelligence Agency has started to employ 
econometric forecasting. The State Depart- 
ment, on the other hand, appears to have little 
interest in developing new forecasting tech- 
niques. 

In conclusion, forecasting in some form has 
been and will be an integral part of the policy 
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process and is one obvious application of 
research methodologies developed in the social 
sciences. However, it does not appear that we 
are on the verge of any breakthroughs in the 
area, and forecasting may already be close to its 
limits of precision (which, I note, is itself a 
forecast). The problems presented far outstrip 
the methodologies and one is constantly 
brought back to the absence of examples, a 
silence which is unsettling, The book is presum- 
ably intended for internal communication with- 
in a small academic and policy community—and 
will doubtless serve that purpose well—but it 
seems to outline difficulties rather than solu- 
tions for political science generally. 


i PHILIP A. SCHRODT 
Northwestern University 


Tides Among Nations. By Karl W. Deutsch. 
(New York: Free Press, 1979. Pp. viii + 342. 
$17.95.) 


Reviewing an anthology of Karl Deutsch’s 
work is a far from simple assignment. The scope 
is incredibly broad, ranging from the social 
psychology of national loyalty to the rise and 
fall of empires. It is at once as detailed as the 
size of the industrial work force in 1955 and as 
sweeping in its generalizations as to suggest the 
basic and recurring patterns of nation building 
over the past five centuries. Further, his meta- 
phors run the gamut from the thermostat to 
oceanic tides and currents. Despite this concep- 
tual and empirical diversity, Deutsch’s work 
shows an underlying unity, and this particular 
volume—whose articles date from 1940 to 
1974—makes that unity abundantly clear. 

That coherence lies, first, in Deutsch’s focus 
on the relationship between the global system 
and the nations that constitute it. Second, there 
is the epistemological unity by which he skill- 
fully combines carefully devised data sets with 
broad theoretical models. Third, and perhaps 
most salient to political science today, is the 
normative coherence, with description, explana- 
tion, prediction, and prescription side by side, 
carefully differentiated but explicitly inter- 
twined. In a social science that is as much in 
flux today as it was when Deutsch’s work first 
appeared, and as rife with division as when the-- 
behavioral revolution—of which he was a major 
instigator—first broke upon us, this is as valu- 
able as his theoretical breadth and conceptual 
creativity. 

Most of the chapters in Tides Among Nations 
revolve around an intriguing dilemma. That is, 
our nation-centric system has historically been 
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a relatively war-prone one, yet there is little 
likelihood of restructuring the system quickly 
enough to make it much less war-prone in. the 
nuclear-missile age. Put differently, nationalism 
has historically been a major concomitant of 
war, but while war must be reduced or eliminat- 
ed in the near future—if we are not to suffer 
untold destruction—nationalism is likely to be 
with us for perhaps another century. This 
dilemma may, it seems, be broken down into 
one empirical generalization, one conditional 
prediction, and one unconditional prediction. 
The generalization is that a system of sover- 
eign territorial states is necessarily warlike, and 
this seems hardly controvertible. According to 
data from the Correlates of War project, we 
have experienced from three to thirteen inter- 
national wars per decade, with a mean of six, 
since the Napoleonic wars, and there is nothing 
in the time plots to suggest either some clear 
periodicity or any secular trend; up or down. 
The conditional prediction is essentially an 
extrapolation of the above pattern: as long as 
the national or multinational territorial state’is 
the dominant form of human organization; war 
will continue with deadly regularity. The un- 
conditional prediction, however, is equally in- 
teresting, clearly central to the book’s argu- 
ment, but remains less than demonstrable at the 
moment: that nationality and nationalism will 
remain the dominant form of social organiza- 
tion in the global system for perhaps another 
century. Most of the articles in this anthology 
address that prediction, and they bring to bear 
an impressive amount of direct and indirect 
evidence, along with the rigorous theorizing and 
original speculation that so characterize the 
research and writing of this distingoisned col- 
league. > 
In the first part of the volumne; the evidence 
for the durability of the nationality preference 
is offered largely in terms of the lengthy. 
historical process by which nations took shape. 
Not only does Deutsch find some impressive 
uniformities in that process; he also finds some 
radical transformations in a wide variety of 
social practices and institutions, many of which 
must be wholly or partly undone if we are to go 
beyond nationalism. More importantly, he finds 
that the materjal and psychic advantages have 
been greater than is often appreciated, suggest- 
ing that vested interests as well as habit stand as 
strong bulwarks against any immediate assault , 
on the Structural and cultural patterns associ- 
ated with nationalism. Particularly notew: . 
in this part of the book are Deutsch’s cre. 7 
use of quantitative indicators of social mobin“: 
tion and his insightful analogies between coa.’ 
tion and. competition in the el omic and the’ 
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ethnic-linguistic spheres. 

In part 2, we shift from an emphasis on the 
factors making for the growth and durability of 
national consciousness to the problems of 
identifying and measuring social distance and 
interaction between nations. From the practices 
‘by which governments generate acquiescence, if 
not active support, of major groupings, to the 
relative . propensity toward intra-national and 
extra-national transactions, these four chapters 
nicely combine a range of important theoretical 
insights with some ingenious indicators of 
interaction, interdependence, and distance. 
Then in part 3, the focus is on the post-World 
War II processes and prospects of European in- 
tegration. Drawing from the historical patterns 
discerned in the processes by which Switzer- 
land, America, Italy, and Germany were inte- 
grated into relatively effective multinational 
states, Deutsch examines the early development 
and subsequent slowing-down of the West 
European process. Also important here is the 
author’s balancing of the factors—material as 
well as symbolic—that make for disintegration 
and secession, along with those that presage the 
formation of larger political units and security 
‘communities. 

Then in the fourth and final part, Deutsch 
returns to the relationship between national 
integration and international conflict. While 
expressing the hope that “during the next 
half-century, world politics may become in 
some aspects more similar to domestic politics, 
and that some counterparts to intra-national 
welfare policies and income taxes may have to 
be found and accepted”? (p. 8), the author’s 
analyses in these last three chapters hardly offer 
grounds for optimism. To the ‘extent that a 
certain. level and distribution of wealth is a 
prerequisite for world peace, the data suggest 
that neither in growth nor in redistribution are 
we moving rapidly enough. Similarly, and mak- 
ing a point closer to his basic theme, Deutsch 
reminds us that nationalism is “‘an epistemologi- 
cal disaster’? to the extent that “urgent and 
relevant messages from reality are overriden by 
unrealistic or irrelevant messages which this 
ideology [nationalism] prefers” (p. 302). Mov- 
ing to other requirements’ for keeping the 
peace, or at least avoiding nuclear war, he notes 
two that seem dangerously distant: one is the 
acceptance by the wealthier nations of an 
international income tax, and the other is the 
renunciation of a nation’s right “to initiate or 
jr “yte warfare without an international man- 
w i. (p. 313). cans 
f an sum, Tides Among Nations offers a 
> scinating and provocative sampling of Karl 
eutsch’s imm” sive output since his arrival'on 
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the American academic scene. While he has 
been no more successful than the rest of us, 
here or abroad, in cracking the causes of 
war/conditions of peace problem, or coming up 
with a solution that is likely to be politically 
acceptable and effective, he has done more than 
almost any other scholar in moving us ahead on 
those two paths. His extraordinary capacity to 
bring historical facts, correlational knowledge, 
theoretical models, and quantitative techniques 
together should provide both a more solid base 
for the research of the decades ahead and 
demonstrate that creativity and precision, not 
to mention concern and competence, can and 
must inform the efforts of all serious social 
scientists. The likelihood of making the neces- 
sary global changes in time is not very good, 
but to the extent that we follow Deutsch’s 
example, we nevertheless retain a fighting 
chance. 


J. DAVID SINGER 
University of Michigan 


Myth, Oil, and Politics: Introduction to the 
Political Economy of Petroleum. By Charles 
F. Doran. (New York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. 
x + 226, $12.95.) 


Charles Doran’s book suffers from ambival- 
ence in purpose: its ostensible and real messages 
compete for attention. 

To explore the role of myths in shaping 
energy policy, Doran devotes one chapter to 
each of the following myths: that oil prices are 
unfairly high; that Israel is the fundamental 
catalyst for OPEC unity; that profits of the oil 
industry are excessive; that divestiture of oil 
firms can solve the energy problem; that the 
International Energy Agency (IEA) reflects the 
solidarity of consumers; that OPEC is inherent- 
ly cohesive. According to Doran, these myths 
serve important psychological and political 
functions for their adherents, such as creating 
certainty for individuals or enhancing loyalty to 
causes; but they contain substantial, albeit 
often subtie, elements of falsehood which go 
unrecognized by their believers. The per- 
sistence, influence, and irrationality of the 
myths, he suggests, have impaired U.S. energy 

„policy. 

Doran’s observations seem to require—as he 
acknowledges—an analysis much like those pro- 
duced for studying the role of symbols in 
politics. But, on this score, the book disap- 
points. Doran never satisfactorily explains why 
his list constitutes core myths. Moreover, he 
skirts the, problem of finding tests for the 
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impacts of myths on political processes and 
outcomes. For example, he observes that the 
U.S. public distrusts petroleum companies, but 
after offering a conventional explanation for 
this phenomenon, he does not demonstrate 
whether it affects the substance of policy, or 
merely its timing and form. 

Ultimately, Doran’s failure to explore the 
subtleties surrounding myths is not critical 
because the apparent theme of the book ob- 
scures its real focus; it is a series of essays 
disproving hypotheses which he considers er- 
roneous. As such, the book is a modest, though 
uneven, warning against simplistic diagnoses 
and sclutions of energy problems. It contains 
few materials which will be new to specialists. 
Its appropriate audience will consist of scholars 
and sophisticated political actors who have not 
specialized in the field. 

The chapters on oil prices, the role of Israel, 
divestiture, and OPEC are the most rewarding. 
They set forth maxims drawn from welfare 
economics, theories of monopoly and oligopo- 
ly, and political science in a sensible and 
succinct manner. The essay on divestiture does 
an especially good job of showing the strategy’s 
unintended consequences. It ignores, however, 
the best case for divestiture: one arguing that 
firms exceed the size necessary for optimum 
efficiency and, therefore, that divestiture (in 
the manner of action against Rockefeller’s 
Standard Oil trust) should force disposal of 
subsidiaries to reduce size, not abolish vertical 
integration. 

The chapter on profits in the oil industry 
correctly concludes that competition increased 
after 1945 and profits were not extraordinary. 
But its reasoning is shaky. It mistakenly looks 
at profits on refining operations as a good test 
of overall profitability. Refining profits were 
often low during years of very large profits on 
production because of the companies’ oligopol- 
istic strategies. More generally, it short-changes 
the evidence showing how corporate maneuvers 
slowed the decline of oligopoly and inadver- 
tently eased the way to cartelization by OPEC. 

The chapter on the IEA has the most claim 
to originality, but it is the weakest. It begins 
with a series of misleading emphases. For 
example, during the effort to install a minimum 
safeguard price for energy in the IEA there is 
little evidence, despite Doran’s emphasis, that 
anyone worried much about the issue of wind- 
fall profits or thought the U.S. would act 
unilaterally. Doran also misses important 
aspects of the work done on creating national 
review programs, on monitoring the oil market, 
and on the design of arrangements for research 
and development cooperation which empha- 
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sized selective participation by members. 

Doran suggests that most IEA countries are 
so different in their energy profiles from that of 
the U.S. (and, to a lesser extent, Japan and 
West Germany) as to make the organization 
ineffective. Unfortunately, the test of this 
provocative hypothesis is mediocre. The “Q-fac- 
tor analysis” of elements affecting the “foreign 
energy dependence of consuming countries” (p. 
130), the key indicator of difference, is inade- 
quate. Some of the factors, like net capital 
inflows, have only slight connections to the 
level of dependence. Moreover, Doran is not 
adequately sensitive to the perennial problem 
resulting from giving the factors equal weight. 
In addition, the variables rely on data from 
1970 and 1972, thus failing to capture such 
subsequent crucial swings as the ones for energy 
imports into the U.S. and the U.K. The 
ultimate predictions of coalitions capture nei- 
ther key divisions over specific programs nor 
the general interplay of the U.K., Italy, Japan, 
France and Canada with the rest of the IEA. | 

Astonishingly enough for a book on myths, 
its hypothesis on the dynamics of the IEA also 
ignores the role of ideological factors, such as 
preferences concerning the regulation of mar- 
kets. And it does not explore one major 
competing explanation for the IEA’s difficul- 
ties: that the U.S.’s decline in power means that 
the JEA lacks a truly hegemonic power, which 
certainly must be singular in its profile, capable 
of organizing cooperative ventures. Thus, 
Doran’s hypothesis, and the prescriptions 
drawn from it, are suspect. 

In summary, for specialists this study lacks 
either the nuance or the originality necessary 
for a book to stand out in the flood of recent 
work. Nonetheless, Doran has synthesized a 
considerable range of valuable materials in a 
single volume which generalists may find re- 
warding. 


- PETER F. COWHEY 
University of California, San Diego 


Presidents, Secretaries of State, and Crises in 
U.S. Foreign Relations: A Model and Predic- 
tive Analysis. By Lawrence S. Falkowski. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. Pp. 
xii + 173. $16.50, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


Students and practitioners of foreign policy 
have long believed that the secret of successful 
foreign policy is an effective foreign policy 
decision-making process. If the process 
“works,’”? so the argument goes, the desired 
outcome will follow. Making the system work is 
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often defined (among other ways) as increasing 
communication among bureaucratic partici- 
pants, increasing the availability of information, 
encouraging the search for alternatives, and 
teaching policy makers to learn from their 
failures. These procedures are designed to maxi- 
mize the rationality of the process and, by 
implication, to achieve the “best” outcome. 
Falkowski’s effort to explain U.S. foreign poli- 
cy behavior is of this genre. 

Lawrence Falkowski develops a model of 
flexible foreign policy behavior, where “‘flexi- 
bility” characterizes a good or an effective 
foreign policy process. His model addresses 
three questions: Do U.S. leaders (presidents and 
secretaries of state) exhibit flexibility? Do 
different leaders exhibit different degrees of 
flexibility? What factors are related to a leader’s 
flexibility or inflexibility? 

Falkowski hypothesizes that differences in 
leaders’ goal referents, goal themes, and policy 
themes (as reflected in their speeches, news 
conferences, and testimony before congres- 
sional committees) are related to differences in 
perception, and that variations in perceptions 
can be employed to explain the likelihood of 
flexible behavior on the part of any decision 
maker. Specifically, the greater the congruence 
between referents and the current situation, the 
more flexible is foreign policy behavior. And 
the greater the congruence between referents 
and goal themes in terms of a particular issue, 
the more flexible is foreign policy behavior. 
(The implicit hypothesis, of course, is that the 
greater the flexibility in foreign policy be- 
havior, the “better” is the policy.) 

Falkowski tests these and other hypotheses 
by focusing on those situations most likely to 
encourage flexible foreign policy behavior, 
namely, crises that have been deemed failures. 
If leaders exhibit any flexible behavior, so 
Falkowski hypothesizes, they should do so 
after they have failed in a crisis. On the basis of 
his analysis of the pre- and post-crisis percep- 
tions and behaviors of presidents or secretaries 
of state from Truman to Nixon, Falkowski 
concludes that his hypotheses are supported. 
That is, the extent of foreign referents and the 
degree of congruence between referents and 
goal themes explain flexibility. 

On the positive side, this volume demon- 
strates that psychological variables can be ad- 
dressed more or less successfully by non- 
psychologists, and that elements of memory 
can be identified, defined, and operationalized. 

On the other hand, Falkowski’s model of 
flexible foreign policy raises questions in my 
mind which are not adequately addressed in 
this volume. First, the model is not really a 
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model of foreign policy behavior, but a model 
of the flexible leader, defined in terms of the 
leader’s dispositions. The independent and de- 
pendent variables in the research design are 
“themes” —the “intellectual baggage” of foreign 
policy decision makers pre- and post-crisis (p. 
58). And yet Falkowski defines flexibility 
earlier in the volume as “‘a change in observed 
behavior from a previous pattern of behavior” 
(p. 4). In short, there appears to be some 
confusion surrounding what the model is de- 
signed to explain. 

A second question concerns Falkowski’s 
decision to examine only crises that have been 
deemed failures. A valid test of the model 
requires examination of three other logically 
possible situations: crisis successes, non-crisis 
failures, and non-crisis successes. In the absence 
of data concerning perceptions and behaviors in 
these situations, conclusions derived from crisis 
failures are less than completely persuasive. 

A third question is one that arises not only 
from a reading of Falkowski’s study, but also 
from analysis of much of the “successful 
process” literature. Falkowski assumes that 
flexibility results in favorable foreign policy 
outcomes. But flexibility could also be charac- 
terized as inconsistency or unpredictability. 
Flexibility could suggest the absence of “‘poli- 
cy” (at the behavioral level) or the presence of 
instability (at the intellectual baggage level). 
For instance, President Carter’s “flexibility” on 
the enhanced radiation warhead issue brought 
charges of inconsistency from both domestic 
and foreign critics. The assumed linkage be- 
tween successful process (particularly if defined 
as flexibility) and desired outcome is tenuous at 
best. 

In summary, Falkowski’s model of flexible 
foreign policy raises many hard research ques- 
tions which remain to be addressed. 


LINDA P. BRADY 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The New Politics of Human Rights. By James 
Avery Joyce. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1978. Pp. xi + 305. $19.95.) 


Victims of Politics: The State of Human Rights, 
By Kurt Glaser and Stefan T. Possony. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1979. Pp. 
xxiv + 614. $35.00.) 


The reading of any national newspaper on 
any given day in this country is bound to turn 
up at least one item identifying a situation 
exhibiting the lack of effective implementation 
of international human rights principles. The 
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conditions of human life are affected by an 
unending series of man-made catastrophes. 
Nevertheless, today, more than at any other 
time in the history of mankind, there is a rising 
tide of hope for the protection of the individu- 
al’s human rights against the state. 

James Avery Joyce, in the preface, acknowl- 
edges that The New Politics of Human Rights is 
“but a broad survey aimed at the cultured 
reader.” It is, also, “not a book for lawyers”; 
hence, “a legalistic style has been avoided as far 
as is compatible with accuracy and clarity.” 
Furthermore, the legalistic approach is aban- 
doned for the reason that a “serious study of 
human rights has become today an interdiscipli- 
nary exercise, involving history (origins), ge- 
ography (frontiers), diplomacy (negotiations), 
sociology (group structure), psychology (moti- 
vation), ethics (standards), and many other 
formal disciplines, as well as constitutional and 
international law.” The “cultured reader’ will 
find an absence of any interdisciplinary ap- 
proach, and although the title suggests a survey 
from a political perspective, it too is woefully 
lacking. In sum, the book has few pretensions 
and even fewer achievements. 

Joyce gives the reader a synoptic view of the 
1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the 1949 Geneva Red Cross Conventions, and 
the 1977 changes in the Laws of Armed 
Conflict, without analysis of the political chal- 
lenges leading to their final adoption. His 
survey of past human rights accomplishments 
involves slavery, humanitarian intervention, 
minorities, labor standards and the mandatory 
system. Recent examples of states being caught 
in flagrante delicto include situations in South 
Africa, Chile, Israel and the Soviet Union, 
among others. Not without merit is Joyce’s 
treatment of the doctrine of self-determination 
by the third world, who are now the advocates 
of neo-colonialism. Another strength .of the 
book lies in Joyce’s assessment of scientific and 
technological advances with their concomitant 
encroachment and constraint upon the rights of 
privacy and death. On the other hand, the 
topics of genetic engineering and organ trans- 
plants receive only cursory inspection on an 
elemental level. While the examination of how 
' the 1966 International Covenants and the 
Council of Europe’s European Convention 
operate is adequate for the lay person, a 
political perspective would have enhanced its 
value. The need for a UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees and to a lesser extent, a British 
Bill of Rights, are familiar nuggets assayed 
without new insight. Finally, Joyce advocates 
that the purpose of the new legal order will be 
the individual. 


* 
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In Victims of Politics Kurt Glaser and Stefan 
Possony have produced a definitive work with a 
catalog of human suffering encompassing the 
spectrum of human rights violations. There is 
an enormous amount of scholarship, sifting and 
refining of materials, deep thought and erudi- 
tion in this volume. Where does this panorama 
of pain and suffering lead to? Who is responsi- 
ble? The authors provide a number of sound 
explanations for the limitations on the imple- 
mentation of human rights, explanations of 
human perversity and the role of ideology, and 
they point out problems inherent in the prac- 
tical application of human rights standards. 

Indifference to injustice is not a modern-day 
phenomenon. The authors show that “we need 
to revise our political theory so that it will 
place people first and abstract principles in a 
lower priority” (p. 544). They do not have the 
tecipe for a panacea to cure this cancer perme- 
ating our planet. However, the empirical, 
psychological theoretical phenomena which 
lead to violations are amply reviewed. 

The recognition and implementation of hu- 
man rights principles is a universally valid moral 
command. Glaser and Possony agree that to 
succeed, a human rights policy must not be an 
instrument of publicity coups, nor have double 
or multiple standards. This policy should only 
focus on consistent violations rather than occa- 
sional lapses; it must be low-key, a polite 
exercise in persuasion, not aimed to arouse ` 
hatred or aggression. Any successful policy will 
contain its own guarantee of due process. 

Despite the mass of facts illustrating abuses 
of human rights, Glazer and Possony feel that 
“the road toward greater realization of human 
rights remains open. It is long and strenuous 
but progress can be made step by step” (p. 
555). 

This book stimulates the reader. Not only 
have the authors whetted the appetite of those 
who want to learn about human rights viola- 
tions and its causes, but they have provided a 
smorgasbord on the subject. Those seeking to 
dine elsewhere will find a helpful 30-page 
bibliography. 


DANIEL C. TURACK 
Capital University Law School 


Crisis Resolution: Presidential Decision Making 
in the Mayaguez and Korean Confrontations. 
By Richard G. Head, Frisco W. Short, and 
Robert C. McFarlane. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1979. Pp. xxv + 323. $20.00.) 


In May 1975, Cambodian armed forces 
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seized an American cargo vessel and its 40-man 
crew. In August 1976, North Korean forces 
killed two U.S. officers engaged in a tree-trim- 
ming detail in the tense north-south border 
area. How the Ford administration handled 
these “low-intensity crises” (p. xix) receives 
detailed scrutiny from three U.S. military of- 
ficers associated with the National Defense 
University. Drawing on extensive inside infor- 
mation—including interviews with former Presi- 
dent Ford and Secretary of State Kissinger—the 
authors show how the U.S. response was 
affected by such factors as “key policy makers’ 
belief systems and the unique situational con- 
text” (p. 243), and the limits of available 
information. 

The Mayaguez seizure came two weeks after 
Saigon’s collapse, and Ford and Kissinger were 
determined to respond strongly, though U.S. 
forces in the area were limited, and the crew 
could not be precisely located. So after two 
days of military preparations and unanswered 
diplomatic messages, U.S. Marines launched a 
rescue effort. They met heavy Cambodian fire 
and 15 of them died; meanwhile, unknown to 
them and Washington, other Cambodian forces 
were releasing the crew. In the Korea case, U.S. 
armed forces asserted their rights by cutting 
down the tree where the incident had occurred. 
A limited apology from North Korea led to 
negotiations dividing the border area into north 
and south portions, reducing the likelihood of 
future incidents, 

Going beyond crisis reconstruction, Head, 
Short, and McFarlane address broader theore- 
tical and practical concerns. For academics, 
there is a cogent review of the literature on 
foreign policy crises, development of a concep- 
tual framework, background on the National 
Security Council and Worldwide Military Com- 
mand and Control systems, and a number of 
insightful conclusions. Head and his colleagues 
find that these crises gave the president particu- 
lar opportunities to control policy, that bureau- 
cratic interests were subordinated, that the 
formal crisis management system was used, not 
circumvented, and that, despite officials’ 
sustained engagement, there was no evidence of 
“abnormal stress” distorting their behavior (Ch. 
7). The book also provides intelligent sugges- 
tions on crisis management. 

The authors’ basic sympathy toward the 
participants, processes, and outcomes some- 
times colors their conclusions. President Ford is 
praised for “removing politics entirely from the 
discussion of virtually every major issue which 
came before him” (p. 72). His 1976 refusal to 
cancel Kissinger’s Rhodesia mission is the exam- 
ple cited; ignored are SALT and Panama, on 
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which Ford pulled back that same year. The 


: Mayaguez action is labeled a “successful U.S. 


military operation” demonstrating “a strategic 
resolve worthy of a great power” (p. 148). The 
GAO criticism that the crew’s release was 
unrelated to the Marine assault is quickly 
dismissed because this release “‘was not known” 
to U.S. officials at the time (p. 145), the U.S. 
had to show it “would act with firmness to 
protect its interests” (p. 110), and the worst- 
case outcome—the Cambodians’ hiding the crew 
and humiliating the United States—was avoided. 
These are important considerations, and the 
authors are right to underscore the uncertainty 
within which officials worked. In turn, less 
certainty about the rightness of the course 
chosen would seem appropriate. 

Head, Short and McFarlane also take formal 
procedures at face value, sometimes without 
exploring whether they were actually followed. 
In one background chapter, they insist re- 
peatedly that Nixon and Kissinger operated an 
internally open policy process, citing as evi- 
dence mainly the system’s formal description 
and design. Looking specifically at the Maya- 
guez incident, the authors begin by noting that 
normal NSC procedure included “attempt[ing] 
to determine the motives of the other party and 
its objectives” (p. 109). But the next 40 pages 
almost totally ignore this matter. Was the 
seizure the act of a local commander or Phnom 
Penh? The answer might have made a difference 
in how the U.S. should respond, and if this 
question was indeed neglected, this would seem 
a serious process flaw. If so, it goes unilluminat- 
ed. 

But despite such limitations, this book is an 
important addition to the literature on specific 
foreign policy crises. Although skewed by a 
sympathy that inside analyses often show, it 
gives us more than adequate compensation in 
the inside information the authors provide, and 
in their practical wisdom about how govern- 
ment works. 


I. M. DESTLER 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Quantitative Approaches to Political Intelli 
gence: The CYA Experience. Edited by 
Richards J. Heuer, Jr. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1978. Pp. x + 181. $16.50.) 


The message of this book is that the social 
science research practiced by the overwhelming 
majority of quantitatively oriented scholars is a 
waste of time—at least by certain standards of 
judgment. The editor, Richards J. Heuer, Jr., 
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and the several authors are much too circum- 
spect to make any such explicit charge against 
their fellow citizens. However, in the most 
polite ways possible they point out that the 
available quantitative research was of little use 
when they began to try to upgrade their own 
forecasting and other analytical techniques. 

The many reasons for the inappropriateness 
of the bulk of social science research are well 
described by explicit statement and example in 
the book. Some of the most damning com- 
ments are made almost in passing, as, for 
example, when Heuer in his introduction men- 
tions that “the quantitatively oriented scholar 
can easily limit his work to those variables that 
can be operationalized, but the government 
analyst seldom enjoys that luxury” (p. 4). The 
implicit charge here is that quantitatively ori- 
ented scholars do, in fact, pick their research 
topics on the basis of those things that can 
most easily be measured. 

The book also goes on to talk about why the 
models and methods used by scholars are 
inadequate for government use, There is no 
doubt that many of us will be happy that our 
work is so irrelevant to practical purposes, 
especially those practical for the CIA. For those 
people the book will be quite conforting. At 
least it will be, as long as they do not raise the 
question of whether the work they do interests 
anyone except another scholar. 

Perhaps the most radical theme of this book 
(again, only implicit) is the major use of 
expert-generated data as a source of informa- 
tion on which to perform various statistical and 
modeling techniques. Three of the seven studies 
rely almost exclusively on expert-generated 
data. Even more interestingly, the use is not the 
conventional Delphi approach of eliciting fore- 
casts of future conditions. There is much more 
obtaining of specific estimates of current condi- 
tions or the relationship between current condi- 
tions and future events. The results here are 
mixed. In particular some of the studies have 
tremendously complex and elaborate method- 
ologies that probably do more harm than good 
to the data collected. One such example is the 
attempt by Harold E. Dahlgren to operational- 
ize a theoretical model that will forecast do- 
mestic violence. Since I had a chance to 
evaluate this study before it appeared in the 
book, I am aware (even more than Dahlgren) 
that the data collected had a high degree of 
reliability (consensus among the respondents) 
and at least “face validity” (variations in the 
predictors did covary with incidence of violence 
in the countries studied). However, the 
elaborate model that Dahigren presents some- 
times tended to obscure this quite strong 
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performance of expert-generated data. 

The other use of expert-generated data 
includes formulating Bayesian analysis esti- 
mates for Middle-East conflict and making 
forecasts about future events in Rhodesia, 

These studies, along with those that use 
more conventional techniques such as regres- 
sion analysis, content analysis, events data, and 
scaling of UN voting behavior, show the great 
potential of quantitative techniques. It is unfor- 
tunate that much of government work, as 
indicated by this book, has to begin almost 
from scratch with so little help from previous 
work by academics. 


MICHAEL K, O’LEARY 


Syracuse University and 
Syracuse Research Corporation 


Dimensions of China’s Foreign Relations. Edit- 
ed by Chiin-tu Hstieh. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1977. Pp. xiv + 293. $20.00.) 


This volume, edited by C. T. Hsueh, is a 
collection of ten articles which treat different 
aspects of contemporary Chinese foreign rela- 
tions, but among which there is no common 
perspective or clear division of labor. The 
authors, most of whom are specialists on 
Chinese politics, do not ask similar questions, 
nor have they structured their analyses so as to 
complement the other essays in the volume. 
Davis Bobrow opens the collection with an 
introduction suggesting an analytical matrix in 
terms of which the articles might somehow be 
related to each other, but in spite of this valiant 
effort, Bobrow himself concludes by emphasiz- 
ing questions which the authors might have 
asked rather than those actually posed. 

Lacking a coherent organizing structure, the 
book can best be read, it seems to me, for the 
contributions made by the separate articles. 
The topics include: analyses of China’s involve- 
ment with the two superpowers (by Steven I. 
Levine, Chiin-tu Hsiieh and Robert C. North, 
and King C. Chen); studies of Chinese relations 
with Japan, Korea, the Palestinians, and Latin 
America (by A. M. Halpern, Chun-tu Hstieh, 
Yitzhak Shichor, and Robert L. Worden, re- 
spectively); and, finally, an investigation of 
Peking’s policies toward the Overseas Chinese 
(by Shao-chuan Leng) and a case study of the 
impact of the Cultural Revolution on Sino- 
Nepalese relations (by Roger L. Dial). 

In my opinion, the articles are as uneven in 
quality as they are diverse in subject matter. 
Let me briefly comment on four of those 
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contributions which I found to be among the 
more interesting. 

The first, Steven Levine’s “Soviet-American 
Rivalry in Manchuria and the Cold War,” 
examines the relationships among Moscow, 
Washington, Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang 
government, and the Chinese Communist party 
during the final stage of China’s civil war 
(1945—1949) following the end of World War 
Il. While the United States and the Soviet 
Union seemed to share the common objectives 
of encouraging the formation of a coalition 
government comprised of the two hostile Chi- 
nese political movements (the KMT and the 
CCP) and of generally refraining from direct 
military intervention in the Chinese civil con- 
flict themselves, both Mao Tse-tung and Chiang 
Kai-shek sought cooperation with each of the 
two foreign powers—or, at least, attempted to 
win the support of one and to neutralize the 
other. Levine disputes the popular notion that 
different American policies toward the CCP at 
this critical juncture might have prevented the 
subsequent 20 years of Sino-American hostility 
(1950—1970), but he does show the tremen- 
dous influence of the change of American 
personnel in China on how events there were 
being reported to Washington, i.e., after Ambas- 
sador Hurley replaced officials advocating U.S. 
cooperation with the CCP (like John Service 
and John Paton Davies) with those who saw 
Chinese communism from more of a cold war 
perspective. 

C. T. Hsteh, surveying Chinese policy 
toward Korea over the entire period since 1949, 
analyzes the Sino-Korean relationship in terms 
of the historical links between the two coun- 
tries, the principles of proletarian international- 
ism, and the realities of political power in the 
region. Hstieh seems to suggest that in spite of 
China’s verbal support for the reunification of 
the Korean peninsula and the withdrawal of 
American troops (as President Carter has pro- 
mised), Peking might actually be willing to 
accept the status quo as the best of the likely 
alternatives. In fact, since the political outcome 
of any effort to unify Korea is indeed unpre- 
dictable, one wonders if all of the major powers 
involved in the area (the U.S., China, Japan, 
and the Soviet Union) might not prefer the 
status quo of a divided Korea—for China, 
especially since Peking’s recent unhappy experi- 
ence with a reunified Vietnam. 

A third chapter of particular interest is “The 
Palestinians and China’s Foreign Policy” by 
Yitzhak Shichor. Arguing that China’s policy 
toward Israel and the Palestinians has been 
essentially a reflection of Peking’s global policy, 
Shichor traces Chinese relations with the Pal- 
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estinians through three periods: the early years 
of China’s alliance with the Soviet Union 
against the United States, the period from the 
mid-1960s when Peking confronted both super- 
powers as enemies, and, finally, beginning in 
1971, the years of growing cooperation with 
the United States and continued confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. His point is that policy 
toward Israel and the Palestinians was shaped 
by the different requirements of China’s global 
strategy during each period. Shichor makes 
good use of a hitherto virtually untouched 
goldmine of materials on Chinese foreign rela- 
tions, the Shijie zhishi nianjian (World Knowl- 
edge Yearbook) and Shijie zhishi shouce (World 
Knowledge Handbook) series; and he has pro- 
duced an impressively detailed and balanced 
analysis—in short, a valuable study of a topic 
which has received little previous scholarly 
attention. 

The final article in this collection is Roger 
Dial’s study of the Chinese foreign affairs 
bureaucracy which is conceived in terms of a 
general notion of organizational response to a 
crisis situation. Dial treats the domestic chaos 
of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution as 
a challenge to the established bureaucratic 
patterns of Chinese diplomacy, and he investi- 
gates the case of Sino-Nepalese relations, focus- 
ing on activities undertaken by Chinese Foreign 
Ministry professionals to protect their organiza- 
tion from Red Guard efforts to disrupt their 
normal organizational procedures. The result is 
a thoughtful case study which suggests lines of 
analysis which might fruitfully be pursued in 
subsequent studies of the role of the Foreign 
Ministry bureaucracy in Chinese foreign rela- 
tions. 


PETER VAN NESS 
University of Denver 


The General Assembly of the United Nations: 
A Quantitative Analysis of Conflict, In- 
equality, and Relevance. By Kurt Jacobsen. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1978, Pp. 209. $15.00, paper.) 


The book is based on research done at the 
International Peace Research Institute (Oslo), 
involving approximately ten years of quantita- 
tive analysis. The purpose is to “analyze some 
of the functions of the United Nations during 
the time the organization has existed” (p. 14). 
The book opens by treating the United Nations 
in terms of Almond’s and Powell’s framework 
to analyze political systems that include the 
categories of “capabilities,” “conversion pro- 
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cesses” and “system maintenance and adapta- 
tion.” From this point of departure, Kurt 
Jacobsen attempts to index “capabilities” 
through the scale of assessment for regular 
budget, “representation” through numbers serv- 
ing in appointed and elected positions in the 
United Nations, “behavior” through presenta- 
tions of proposals, participation in debates and 
voting on proposals, and “voting and interac- 
tion” through estimates of agreement in respect 
to voting behavior and as measured by co-spon- 
sorship of proposals. Having established how he 
is going to index various key variables, Jacobsen 
then proceeds to evaluate the interest articula- 
tion and aggregation function of the United 
Nations in various ways. In this respect, ‘‘one’s 
conclusion would have to be that there has 
been a shift-over time from the conflict model 
towards the consensus model” (p. 67). 

Does this mean, then, that the world itself is 
becoming more peaceful? Jacobsen thinks not. 
“Our main point, however, is that one cannot 
and should not regard the U.N.’s relative “peace 
system’ separately from that of the ‘peace’ we 
are trying to create in the outside world. The 
observed levels of consensus and conflict would 
have to be evaluated in light of the levels of 
consensus and conflict that reveal themselves in 
all parts of the world, not just in the corridors 
in New York” (p. 67). In evaluating system 
maintenance, adaptation and the development 
of legitimacy, Jacobson finds that the United 
Nations has become less dominated by the 
East-West conflict, that the group of non- 
aligned nations has expanded considerably, and 
that, in general, the United Nations has become 
more “balanced.” “The end result is, however, 
that the organization is less unbalanced in a 
Southern direction than it was in a Western 
direction in earlier periods. The extreme isola- 
tion of the minority group—the East—has been 
broken” (p. 127). In evaluating equality versus 
power, Jacobsen finds that although inequali- 
ties exist at the UN, reflecting power, they are 
less apparent in the UN system than in the 
non-UN world and that the explanation, at least 
in part, can be found in the one-nation, 
one-vote rule. 

On the question of relevance, Jacobsen feels 
that the United Nations has become more 
“unrealistic” since the resolutions do not re- 
flect, as much as they have in the past, the 
interests of the stronger, more developed states. 
He argues: “the products of activities become 
paper resolutions with limited consequences for 
the situation in the ‘real’ world” (p. 170). This, 
however, is admittedly a “Western” position, 
and from the viewpoint of the less-developed 
states “no action at all may be preferred to 
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action accordihg to the wish and will of the 
powerful nations” (p. 170). Regarding the 
impact of socialization and communication, 
Jacobsen stresses the broadening of perspectives 
that are likely to develop in delegates through 
their interactions with others holding divergent 
viewpoints. That is, he feels that the United 
Nations may raise levels of mutual predictabili- 
ty which, in turn, may reduce levels of tension 
and conflict. 

In general, the book is highly recommended 
to serious scholars of the United Nations. The 
greatest weakness is Jacobsen’s tendency to 
ignore numerous significant contributions con- 
cerning the United Nations by Rummel, Rus- 
sett, Wittkopf and others, many of which are 
not even listed as references, that are highly 
relevant to his effort. In spite of this weakness, 
however, Jacobsen has produced a high-quality, 
innovative and readable contribution to the 
literature on the United Nations. 


JACK E. VINCENT 
Florida Atlantic University 


U.S. Foreign Policy in Asia: An Appraisal of 
America’s Role in Asia. Edited by Yung- 
hwan Jo. (Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC-CLIO 
Press, 1978. Pp. vii + 488. $19.75.) 


After the communist victory in Vietnam, 
America’s commitment to its containment poli- 
cy in Asia was subjected to anxious evaluation. 
Indicators were clear that America would with- 
draw from its forward lines on the mainland to 
its Pacific island bases. By 1976, this withdraw- 
al seemed to bode ill especially for South 
Korea, a country that seemed fated to repeat 
South Vietnam’s mistakes. In 1976-1977, 
therefore, experts were invited to three sym- 
posia hosted by the Center for Asian Studies, at 
Arizona State University, to reassess America’s 
role in Asia and to examine the Korean 
question in relation to Vietnam. More than 30 
experts on these and on other involved coun- 
tries participated. This volume is a result. 

Like other compilations of conference pap- 
ers, this one lacks coherence. The authors of its 
19 essays and contributors in six discussions 
communicate out of different backgrounds and 
values and discuss different subjects, They 
include critics and defenders of the disparate 
policies of the Soviet Union, North Korea, 
South Korea and America. Several scholars 
make important recommendations for new poli- 
cies. 

For their research materials, these experts 
relied mainly on their readings of newspapers, 
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periodicals, books and official reports. Since 
many of them are area specialists, they also 
drew on their intimate knowledge of relevant 
countries, In the main, they omitted explicit 
theorizing, quantitative analyses, or references 
to global political considerations. 

Despite their differences, the experts shared 
the views that American power in and commit- 
ment to the defense of Asia has been reduced 
by Vietnam’s victory, that the big four powers 
in Asia—U.S., USSR, China and Japan—did not 
seek any radically destabilizing changes in 
Korea, that the stability of Northeast Asia 
would not be secured until the two Koreas were 
neutralized and/or reunified, and that Vietnam, 
in 1976, was primarily concerned with its own 
economic development. 

Part 1 examines the reasons for America’s 
intervention in Vietnam and Korea. Soon S. 
Cho surveys familiar history and concludes that 
America’s initial division of these countries was 
caused more by the ignorance, imprudence and 
pragmatism of U.S. policy makers anxious to 
enlist the support of Russian or French coloni- 
alists than by any rational plan. Robert Oliver, 
in the style of a personal memoir, recalls his 
experience as advisor to Syngman Rhee and 
echoes many of Cho’s criticisms. Gareth Porter 
represents the early policies of America in 
Vietnam (1954—1963) as based on the vain 
hope that they could counter the forces of 
popular revolution where the French had failed. 
Selecting data from official reports and person- 
al interviews, Porter depicts American policy 
makers as consciously designing an economic 
aid policy that would favor the rich. While his 
thesis is well argued, it plays down considera- 
tion of other relevant factors such as the 
softness of Saigon’s bureaucracy, the stubborn- 
ness of Diem, and the Americans’ lack of 
knowledge and control of the countryside. 

Douglas Pike’s succinct piece on U.S. policy 
toward Vietnam in 1976 reads like the outline 
of a government position paper; it depicts U.S. 
policy makers as waiting “to let the dust settle” 
while, hindsight suggests, the Russians ‘‘made 
hay.” 

Jane Werner bases her impressions of Hanoi’s 
foreign policy on extracts from official state- 
ments; she hazards interesting speculations on 
Hanoi’s future policies with mixed results. 
Scott McNall’s essay on the U.S. rationale fora 
limited war in Vietnam proposes that a specific 
policy of limited conventional offense was 
aimed at demonstrating the credibility of a 
general policy of unlimited nuclear defense. 
While he argues persuasively, the rationales for 
U.S. intervention appear more plural than 
singular and varied according to time and 
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circumstance. 

Phan Thien Chau appeals for a more accom- 
modating U.S. policy toward Hanoi, Donald 
Weatherbee evaluates the impact of communist 
Indochina on Southeast Asia’s security and 
describes new conditions defining a new en- 
vironment affecting the foreign policies of 
regional actors at three levels. Weatherbee’s 
analytic construct is unusually illuminating; he 
generates new insights from old data. 

Part 2 examines American policy toward 
Korea. Gregory Henderson describes the nega- 
tive effects of current repressive and militaristic 
policies in Korea and recommends that the four 
big powers cooperate to restrain their Korean 
clients and proceed toward stabilizing policies. 
In an emotional essay reflecting similar con- 
cerns, T. C. Rhee castigates South Korean 
policies that threaten to erode popular support 
by increasing domestic misery and foreign 
dependence. Anthony Khang rejects U.S. Asian 
policy and appeals for Korean unification on 
the communist model. Fred Carrier faithfully 
advocates official North Korean policies. Pyong 
Choon Hahm makes a contrary case for the 
South Korean government. 

Part 3 analyzes America’s foreign policies in 
relation to other Asian countries. Bernd Kauf- 
man, an East German expert, ably presents the 
Soviet view of U.S. Asian policy. Yung H. 
Park’s excellent article on Japan’s policies 
toward Korea and America is one of the least 
prescriptive in the volume. Tracing the changes 
of Japanese policy toward the two Koreas in 
the 1970s, he perceives them as resulting from 
the changing pressures of domestic political 
party factions and business groups. 

Douglas Mendel’s spirited advocacy of a 
pro-Taiwan policy is apparently derived from 
his stout loyalty to that beleaguered govern- 
ment and from his reading of sympathetic 
sources. Robert Youngblood’s essay on Philip- 
pine-American relations is gracefully written, 
coolly presented and solidly documented. Trac- 
ing the efforts of various nationalistic govern- 
ments to develop independent foreign policies, 
he focuses on the Marcos regime and presents 
evidence indicating that, despite contrary 
claims, the New Order’s economy and security 
remain dependent. 

Robert Scalapino’s paper on U.S. policy 
toward South Korea is a review of recent 
developments which plays down the problem of 
human rights, cheers signs of economic progress 
and carefully evaluates the interests of the big 
powers in Northeast Asia. In light of these 
factors and a promised reduction of U.S. forces, 
he prescribes a strategy for Korean demilitariza- 
tion and negotiation that involves all these 
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participants in a plan for reunification. 
Although several of these essays are seriously 
dated because of subsequent interstate hostili- 
ties, by new efforts at negotiations and by U.S. 
recognition of Peking, this volume contains so 
much pertinent information and so many in- 
sights on the subjects at issue that it should 
prove most useful to interested graduate stu- 
dents, to area specialists and to policy makers. 


JOHN JAMES MACDOUGALL 
University of Alabama, Huntsville 


The Leninist Response to National Depen- 
dency. By Kenneth Jowitt. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Institute of Internation- 
al Studies, Research Series No. 37, 1978. Pp. 
ix + 85. $2.50, paper.) 


The recent vogue of dependency theory, 
derived mainly from Latin American studies, 
cries out for a searching critique by scholars 
familiar with the origins and historical evolu- 
tion of Leninism in Eastern Europe. This 
booklet by Kenneth Jowitt constitutes, one 
may hope, a beginning of that critique. Jowitt’s 
purpose is to examine Leninism—the doctrine 
and the movement—as a response to political 
underdevelopment. Apart from liberal individu- 
alism, Jowitt considers Leninism to be the 
principal response. Like dependency theorists, 
he accepts the generalization that the critical 
aspect of political underdevelopment has been 
dependency upon the more advanced societies 
of Western Europe and their overseas progeny. 
His task, therefore, is to show how and why 
Leninism constituted a way of overcoming 
dependency at the international level, or, to be 
more exact, for replacing dependency on the 
Western European system by dependency on 
the Soviet Russian system. The new pattern, 
which he labels “combined substitution,” is a 
transformation of countries’ “domestic social 
order and international position under the 
deliberate organizational auspices of a great 
power with whom they shared an ideological 
affinity ” (p. 79). 

To show how Leninism came to constitute 
an alternative, Jowitt must, of course, refer to 
development theory. Drawing on his intimate 
knowledge of Romanian development, he sub- 
stantiates Frantz Fanon’s argument (anticipated 
by Romanian thinkers) that avoidance of a 
dependency situation requires the development 
of a national culture. The modern international 
order tends to replicate the traditional peasant 
social order as a strongly hierarchical status 
system, with “an international ‘big man’ patron 
who is expected to allow national ‘small boys’ 
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to exercise control in their own bailiwicks in 
return for diffuse services to the patrons” (p. 
26). Hence, for local elites, the international 
relationship, though a source of resentment, is 
familiar, therefore basically acceptable. Conse- 
quently, the elites adopt premature liberal 
institutions and styles to make themselves 
intelligible to Western patrons, until and unless 
a fully independent national cultural conscious- 
ness arises. This interpretation appears very 
plausible for some international relationships 
and perhaps still more for internal ethnic 
relationships of dependency. Jowiti’s interpre- 
tation is also a welcome corrective to the stress 
on economic and political factors which has 
commonly pervaded dependency theory. In 
fact, I can only regard Jowitt’s analysis as “a 
sociopsychological interpretation of ... depen- 
dency behavior,” although (p. 29) he cate- 
gorically rejects this characterization. 

Possibly recognition of the socio-psychologi- 
cal nature of his interpretation would have 
compelled Jowitt to recognize that his funda- 
mental assumptions (though not his insightful 
treatment of Leninism) are much like Parsonian 
development theories, also ultimately derived 
from Weber. Instead, Jowitt (like all too many 
Eastern European specialists who turn to gen- 
eral theory) employs terms and concepts in 
idiosyncratic ways. He contrasts “status socie- 
ties” with “class societies” without recognizing 
that, since Weber, generations of sociologists 
have accepted “status” and “class” as pervasive 
social characteristics. Nor is Jowitt’s use of 
“impersonal” versus “trust” relationships an 
advance over the generally accepted “univer- 
salistic:particularistic” dichotomy. More seri- 
ously misleading is his attempt (p. 14) to 
develop a conflict model of changing family 
structures. Jowitt’s belief, that the nuclear 
family is a new phenomenon is simply wrong; it 
was widespread in Western Europe by the 
fourteenth century and may—rather than the 
“Protestant spirit”—constitute the key factor in 
the emergency of individualism there. To assert 
as Jowitt does (p. 14) that such a slowly 
evolving social form exists in a “kto-kovo” 
relationships with the extended family is a 
misuse of both the conflict concept and Lenin’s 
polemicaily sharp adaptation of it. 

Conversely, Jowitt is right in ascribing fun- 
damental significance to Leninist trans- 
formation of traditional peasant extended fami- 
ly relationships, where such relationships are 
salient. However, he does not give sufficient 
attention to the crucial distinction for peasants 
of the manner in which Leninist regimes at- 
tained power. In my view, characteristics such 
as provision of heroic models and substitution 
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of party loyalty for traditional village solidarity 
are incomparably more significant in Commu- 
nist-led guerrilla struggles, from which Jowitt 
(referring to Ho Chi Minh, Malaysia, etc.) 
derives most of his examples. It may be that in 
Romania comparable substitution patterns have 
been imposed successfully from above, and 
consequently contribute to a modernized social 
order. It is incontestable that the initial reac- 
tion of Romanian peasants (before massive 
Soviet force compelled disruption of the old 
village patterns) was rejection of artificially 
introduced guerrilla solidarity models. The arti- 
ficiality of Leninist substitution patterns in 
other Eastern European countrysides (apart 
from Yugoslavia), in contrast to the consider- 
able success of such patterns among mod- 
ernized proletarian elements, appears to be even 
more evident, especially in Czechoslovakia and 
the German Democratic Republic. In other 
words, though Jowitt presents a seminal inter- 
pretation of the relationship of certain types of 
Leninist regimes to peasant transformation, his 
interpretation should not obscure the funda- 
mental Soviet model of transforming the hos- 
tile, or at least apathetic village, by cadres based 
on urban fortresses. 

JOHN A. ARMSTRONG 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Career of Empire: America and Imperial Expan- 
sion over Land and Sea. By George Liska. 
(Baltimore and London: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1978. Pp. xi + 360. $17.95.) 


Career of Empire is advertised as a com- 
panion volume to Quest for Equilibrium, 
George Liska’s earlier effort to interpret Ameri- 
can foreign policy in terms of equilibrium, or 
balance-of-power strategy. Career of Empire 
concentrates on a second motif—the impulse 
toward hegemony—and uses general proposi- 
tions about the creation, consolidation, and 
dissolution of empires drawn from Roman and 
British history to examine America’s imperial 
experience, 

A reviewer of the first study wrote that it 
would repay “those who have the time and 
stamina to wrestle with close reasoning, com- 
plex syntax, and a high level of abstraction.” 
The same can be said, if less euphemistically, 
about this essay. It is a maddening book—a 
provocative book written in prose frequently so 
turgid that the mind boggles. One typical 
extract will illustrate the need for “time and 
stamina.” In discussing the consequences of 
delegating defense responsibilities to client- 
states, Liska writes: “It [ie., the range of the 
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imperial power’s controls] would then com- 
prise only activities and factors apt to inhibit 
seriously the crystallization and continuous ~ 
operation of near-autonomous regional balance- 
of-power systems that would have taken the 
place, in the devolutionary context, of a partial- 
ly regionalized enactment of the global or 
central balance attendant on mere delegation” 
(pp. 278—79). My objection to verbal contor- 
tionism of this sort is not just aesthetic. 
Language should be a tool to clarify and 
illuminate, not mystify and obfuscate, In this 
particular case, the substance is -difficuit 
enough, 

There are three essential points to Liska’s 
argument: (1) American policy has followed an 
imperial course comparable, mutatis mutandis, 
to that of Rome and Britain; (2) the American 
Empire, however, was not acknowledged until 
that moment when it was explicitly rejected 
(erroneously, in Liska’s view) on both moral 
and utilitarian grounds; and (3) the dissolution 
of the American Empire was owing primarily to 
internal factors. It was an act of self-abdication, 
neither heroic (like the Roman) nor honorable 
(like the British), but an act which, precisely 
because it was voluntary, may be reversible. 

Liska believes that such a reversal—a reex- 
pansion of the American Empire “in scope or 
institutional depth” (p. 336)—could (and 
should) result from central (Soviet) threats to 
American or Allied security, regional hegemon- 
ism by [Vietnam?] or fragmentation of [Iran?] 
middle-range powers, economic aggression by 
natural-resource monopolists [the Arabs?], or a 
renovation of the domestic political elite. 

Superficially, at least, all this appears to be 
merely an erudite restatement of recent de- 
mands that America cast off its Vietnam-Water- 
gate-induced posture of self-effacement and 
resume a vigorous pursuit of its national values 
and interests. And if it were only that general 
principle at issue, then Liska’s exhortation 
would be unobjectionable. After all, the dan- 
gers and challenges are real. 

Career of Empire, however, is intended to be 
much more than a simple protest against 
American passivity or impotence in internation- 
al affairs. It is intended to demonstrate that the 
protection of American values and interests 
necessarily entailed imperial expansion, since 
“the flaws [of empire] were organically of a 
piece with the accomplishments” (p. 334), and 
that only by arresting the internal rot that has 
sapped its will-power [will-to-power?] can 
America reconstitute its empire and thus de- 
fend those values and interests. 

The argument is complex, tortuous, and 
afflicted by an inordinate fondness for allitera- 
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tive, tripartite classification schemes. Liska be- 
gins by identifying the three uniform bases or 
sources of expansion (security, sustenance, 
system-maintenance) and then describes the 
three phases of empire building (predation, 
preclusion, terminal expansion), each with its 
typical relationship to economic factors (p. 53). 
From the Roman and British experience, he 
also abstracts three phases of ruling-class trans- 
mutation (trusteeship, transactional control, 
trauma), the last of which is associated with 
imperial decline, caused by three general types 
of challenges (p. 92) and the loss, inevitably, of 
the three specific props of empire (p. 97). 

The framework is inspired categorization, 
but it is so all-inclusive and indeterminate 
(internal and external causes, security and 
material motivations) that it adds little, in 
understanding the rise and fall of empires, to 
the explanatory or predictive power of such 
banal variables as capacity or a permissive 
international system. Its elasticity is obviously 
amenable to Liska’s main thesis, but even with 
much stretching and bending it is hard put to 
accommodate the American eagle. For, as Liska 
himself is forced to concede, this empire is a 
very rare bird. It was hatched without the 
typical nurturing warmth of a security or 
economic crisis (pp. 109-12) and was reared 
by no typical parents, in the form of an 
imperial elite or ruling class (p. 169). It 
developed no typically formalized, centralized 
structure (p. 269) and was sustained by no 
typically imperial ethos or romanticism (p. 
306). 

Small wonder, then, that only the “domestic 
counterelites” were easily able to recognize this 
empire. After all, like Liska himself, they 
understood things in “systemic” and “struc- 
tural” terms. In particular, they saw an Ameri- 
can Empire—in Vietnam and elsewhere—as the 
ineluctable projection of monopoly capitalism 
at home. But who were these counterelites, 
responsible for social decay at home and 
dissolution of the empire abroad? Who were 


these “‘verbalizers of discontent” (p. 316) who . 


cast “ideologically inspired aspersions on the 
conduct of both low-level warfare (My Lai) and 
highest-level political office (Watergate)? (p. 
319)? Subversive conspirators? Traitors? Edit- 
ors of the Monthly Review? 

They were, writes Liska, “‘societal elites 
farthest removed from the productive process 
[my italics], such as college students and 
professional intellectuals and media men” (p. 
319). They were “America’s ‘responsible’ [i.e., 
liberal] political elites, intellectual dissenters, 
rationalizing interpreters, and impressionable 
public...” (p. 330). The phraseology and 
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world-view unavoidably recall other such de- 
nunciations, of “nattering nabobs of negativ- 
ism” and an “effete corps of intellectual 
snobs.” Déja vu, but with one new twist: the 
very source of those denunciations, a “‘self-con- 
sciously conservative administration,” is itself 
implicated in the crime of empire-liquidation, 
because it failed “to seize upon an opportunity 
to reach over the heads of a dispirited liberal 
political elite and professional middle class to 
the masses (including the conservative middie 
class) on the basis of the defense of empire in 
exchange for disciplining the mode of social 
change” (p. 349). 

Career of Empire is not a conspiracy theory, 
but it does share the premise of some conspira- 
cy theories—that America must be, at home and 
abroad, a seamless, imperial web. As such, it 
provides little guidance in establishing priorities 
and allocating appropriate resources—that is, in 
dealing with the real dangers, which Liska 
points out, of a world of infinite problems and 
finite power. 


MARK HELLER 
Boston College 


Patriot or Traitor: The Case of General Mihailo- 
vich—Proceedings and Report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Committee for a 
Fair Trial for Draja Mihailovich. By David 
Martin. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1978. Pp. xviii + 499. $19.00.) 


This book does not unravel the complex 
question of what happened in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing World War II; it does not pretend to. Its 
chief value, in my opinion, is in pointing to the 
inadequacies of works (e.g., Tomasevich, Auty, 
Barker, et al.) which have aspired to do so. The 
book consists of two parts: (1) a lengthy 
introduction, and (2) proceedings and report of 
the Commission of Inquiry, made up of jurists 
of national distinction, set up by some 70 
prominent Americans who sought a fair trial for 
Mihailovich, after the Tito regime rejected the 
U.S. government request that American mili- 
tary personnel who had been in Yugoslavia 
during the war be allowed to give testimony at 
the trial. 

The commission addressed many probing 
questions to some 20 Americans, some had 
been officially attached to Tito’s Partisans and 
Mihailovich’s Chetniks, while others were 
American airmen who had been forced to bail 
out over Yugoslavia and were rescued by the 
Chetniks. In some 300 pages of téstimony, 
reproduced here, the commission, which had 
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been interested in evidence of alleged collabora- 
tion with the Germans, found no conflict in the 
testimony of these three classes of witnesses, 
none of whom had observed or learned of any 
collaboration, while several had witnessed mili- 
tary actions against the Germans. 

While the preservation of the work of the 
commission in widely available form is to be 
applauded, I am convinced that the introduc- 
tion is of far greater importance. For the most 
part, Martin concentrates on the period (the 
latter part of 1943) when the British were in 
the process of abandoning Mihailovich. He 
makes much use of the Operational Log, largely 
excerpts of messages to and from British liaison 
officers with the Mihailovich and Tito forces, 
maintained by the Special Operations Executive 
(SOE) in Cairo. In going over the Foreign 
Office and the prime minister’s files on Yugo- 
slavia for the same period, Martin was amazed 
at how little material from the log was reflected 
in those files. He produces significant informa- 
tion to indicate that the Yugoslav section of 
SOE Cairo was dominated by Communists, who 
deliberately did not pass on to London infor- 
mation favorable to Mihailovich. In addition, 
SOE prevented the transmission of certain 
messages from American officers with the 
Chetniks. 

Tis slanting of intelligence, to which MI 6 
also seems to have contributed, was com- 
pounded by the pro-Partisan broadcasts of the 
Yugoslav desk of the BBC, some of which 
attributed to the Partisans several major 
Chetnik actions against the Germans in the 
critical months of late 1943. Requests from 
British officers with Mihailovich for corrections 
were ignored, leaving Mihailovich to wonder 
even about the reliability of these officers, to 
say nothing of British policy. 

The log, from which Martin reproduces (pp. 
70—82) a chronology of Chetnik actions against 
the Germans during the period when they were 
being abandoned, has been publicly available to 
scholars since 1974, but has not been quoted 
from even by those who had access to it (e.g., 
Auty and Barker). The one-time head of the 
Southern European Department of the Foreign 
Office told Martin that had the detailed infor- 
mation on the Chetniks been available to the 
appropriate quarters in London, it certainly 
would have had an effect on the decision-mak- 
ing process in the Foreign Office. 

Some will ask: would the outcome in Yugo- 
slavia have been any different? No one can say 
with certainty. But Martin’s work makes it 
evident that much more research is needed if 
we are to have a reasonably accurate picture of 
Mihailovich’s movement and the policies of the 
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Western allies toward it. 
ALEX N. DRAGNICH 
Vanderbilt University 


International Tourism: A Political and Social 
Analysis. By Harry G. Matthews. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 
1978. Pp. viii + 99. $11.25.) 


“The literature of tourism today is frag- 
mented from a social science perspective be- 
cause there has been little effort to integrate 
the work of researchers in different fields” (p. 
87). The complaint still stands despite Harry 
Matthews’ efforts at meshing a variety of 
explanatory perspectives in this slim volume. 
What Matthews does attempt—and he executes 
this task with commendable clarity—is to sug- 
gest the basic parameters for a political investi- 
gation of tourism. 

The central argument of Matthews’ tightly 
organized study appears to be that because of 
the mass character of international tourism, 
institutions are appearing that channel and 
organize this phenomenon in ways that are 
highly competitive but little understood in 
terms of their ultimate impact. This becomes a 
major political problem for both developed and 
developing societies because of the magnitude 
of international tourism. The effort to under- 
stand the possibilities and pitfalls of tourism is 
further complicated by the ideological prisms 
through which tourism is viewed. Still more 
dangerous is the fact that one of these ideologi- 
cal perspectives, that of corporate capitalism, 
has become the overwhelming paradigm for an 
analysis of tourism. “Those who question either 
the kind or volume of tourism seem to speak in 
hushed whispers” (p. 91). 

Matthews supports his thesis with arresting 
detail, but his treatment is too brief to cover 
adequately many of its very intriguing themes. 
His pluralistic interest-group approach focuses 
on three levels of tourism politics: the “metro- 
politan” nation where the bulk of the market 
exists, the host country, and the spectrum of 
groups which attempt to influence policy re- 
garding tourism. 

Matthews pursues three central questions: 
who benefits from tourism, at what cost, and 
how adequately are benefits and costs mea- 
sured? His answers are tentative but provoca- 
tive. He finds that government encouragement 
of tourism constitutes a national subsidy to the 
travel industry only partially offset by such 
benefits as taxes and reduction of travel trade 
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deficits. For the host country he adds numer- 
ous caveats to such measures as gross foreign 
exchange earnings and the “multiplier effect,” 
both of which purport to illustrate the impor- 
tance of tourism to development. These ne- 
glect, he argues, the “import-prone” nature of 
tourism and the problems of accounting remit- 
tances when ownership and/or control are in 
foreign hands. To these costs he also adds the 
social costs which those marketing tourism 
seldom acknowledge and which even critics 
have difficulty estimating. 

The picture which emerges may be affected 
by the fact that Matthews used the U.S. and 
Canada for his metropolitan nations and Bar- 
bados as his host country example. The Carib- 
bean, particularly, has been the focus of many 
of the critiques of international tourism. How- 
ever, research on tourism in Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and other Third-World countries 
also tends to support his concern that interna- 
tional tourism has become alarmingly homo- 
geneous. 

As Matthews illustrates, it threatens to lock 
the industry into a single marketing format, to 
depersonalize tourists and trivialize and despoil 
their destination while preventing the funds 
generated by tourism from developing the 
nation’s potential or being a stabilizing influ- 
ence in the society. The villain: an uncritical 
acceptance of “corporate capitalism” which has 
inadvertently developed maximally intrusive 
forms of tourism which immediately threaten 
tourism’s developmental potential and ultimate- 
ly threaten the industry itself. 

The most intriguing social issue raised in the 
book is perhaps ultimately going to be the most 
important politically: does tourism need to be 
so intrusive? Do the fantasy aspects of tourism 
require the tourist to be so disruptive of the 
local economy and culture? For all the market- 
ing information and all the social critiques of 
tourism available, this question is yet to be 
systematically addressed. 


LINDA CLARK RICHTER 
Kansas State University 


The Origins of the Cold War in Asia. By 
Y6nosuke Nagai and Akira Iriye. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, and Tok- 
yo: University of Tokyo Press, 1977. Pp. ix 
+448, $25.00.) 


This interesting volume is the result of a 
conference held in Kyoto in 1975, supported 
through a grant from the Japanese Ministry of 
Education and designed to bring together 
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American, Japanese, and British scholars to 
have another look at the development of the 
cold war, and to make use of recently available 
documents from the 1940s. It goes without 
saying ‘that conference volumes are usually 
uneven, but in this case the unevenness itself 
provides food for thought. This is because the 
unevenness has an apparent relationship to the 
country of origin of each scholar. In general, 
the American scholars discuss the onset of the 
cold war within the comfortable confines of the 
mainstream versus revisionist framework, an 
American peculiarity if there ever was one; the 
British historian D. C. Watt provides a distinc- 
tive British view in his thoughtful introduction 
and his chapter on British policy, both of which 
occasionally take aim at American cold war. 
revisionists yet document the serious divisions 
between U.S. and British policy that have 
provided so much grist for the revisionist mill. 
The Japanese scholars, with only one or two 
exceptions, would prefer to talk about anything 
but Japan’s role in the events in the 1940s—in- 
cluding Poland (see Ité Takayuki’s contribu- 
tion), a curious inclusion in a book ostensibly 
about Asia. The reader concludes that there 
may well be a Japanese view on these events, 
but it won’t be found between the covers of 
this book and instead is avoided at all costs. 
The best articles in the book are those by 
Watt, Akira Iriye, George Kahin, Okabe Tat- 
sumi, Okonogi Masao, and Allen S. Whiting. 
Whiting says little about the origins of the cold 
war—a problem with many of these essays—but 
instead uses some of Mao Tse-tung’s writings 
made available during the Cultural Revolution 
to shed light on Chinese views of the Korean 
War, the Quemoy crisis of 1958, nuclear 
weaponry and, most important, the Chinese 
view of the U.S. Far from seeking confronta- 
tion or possessing “worst case” expectations of 
American behavior, Whiting shows Mao to have 
held a balanced view of both the dangers and 
the potentialities of the Sino-American relation- 
ship, premised on Mao’s belief that the U.S. was 
a declining power at least by the late 1950s if 
not earlier, leading to increasing disarray in the 
Western world. Toward the end of the article 
Whiting also sets Mao off from the “Gang of 
Four,” showing through creative use of chil- 
dren’s booklets that Chiang Ch’ing and others 
fostered a virulent anti-Americanism in such 
media that went far beyond Mao’s own views. 
Triye’s interesting article documents a set of 
consistent assumptions in American planning 
for Japan that defined the course of U.S. policy 
toward Japan throughout the decade of the 
1940s. Through careful use of declassified 
documents, Iriye shows that there was no grand 
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reversal in U.S. policy toward East Asia, from 
an alliance with China to one with Japan; 
instead there was “an underlying pattern of 
continuity” stretching from 1941 to 1949. A 
corps of Japan specialists in the State Depart- 
ment spewed out reams of papers on postwar 
Japan from 1941—45, quickly adopting a con- 
sistent position, and eventually a consensus, 
that Japan would be liberalized rather than 
destroyed, administered under predominant 
American authority at war’s end, such that no 
other power could make military use of the 
Japanese islands, and allowed to preserve the 
emperor system if it aided in the reconstruction 
of Japan. A reformed Japan would serve general 
American interests in East Asia far better than a 
dismantled or a revolutionized Japan. Thus, 
Iriye finds, “American unilateralism” defined 
the policy position of these experts from the 
beginning, and eventually defined the postwar 
policy toward Japan. 

Okabe’s essay addresses “changing Chinese 
Communist perceptions” of international rela- 
tions in the late 1940s, finding three basic 
views: an image of cooperation among the 
Allied powers, held from the war years until 
mid-1946; an image of the “intermediate 
zone,’ a vast region which U.S. imperialism 
attempted to exploit, continuing to the end of 
1947; and a third image of tight East-West 
bipolar confrontation ensuing thereafter. This 
essay, seemingly modeled on earlier studies by 
Iriye (e.g., Across the Pacific) which emphasize 
mutual images and perceptions, is at its best 
when discussing Chinese theories of the “inter- 
mediate zone” and the policy of self-reliance, 
both based on horizontal polarization of East 
and West, and vertical polarization between big 
powers and small nations. Although this article 
covers familiar ground, Okabe argues shrewdly 
and exploits a variety of rarely used Chinese 
sources. 

Okonogi Masao’s contribution views the 
Korean War as “basically a domestic conflict 
over the legitimacy of political power” between 
two Korean sides, a conflict that both drew in 
the big powers, and one that the big powers 
internationalized. Thus, Okonogi argues force- 
fully, “domestic and international elements 
were intertwined” in this war. He then proceeds 
to document his thesis using materials in several 
languages; the article is fascinating, and tantaliz- 
ing in its unfortunate brevity. 

Robert M. Slusser and John Lewis Gaddis 
also examine the Korean War and U.S. and 
Soviet policies toward Korea; both articles are 
as interesting for their flaws as for their strong 
points. Slusser treats a difficult and neglected 
topic: Stalin’s goals in Korea. Unfortunately, he 
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is forced to argue by reference to what Stalin 
did not say about his goals, postulating “a chain 
of pregnant Soviet silences,” “a series of mean- 
ingful silences” on Stalin’s part. Whether it is a 
silent majority or a mute Joe Stalin, political 
goals are hard to document in the absence of 
statement. One goal that Stalin was pregnant 
with, Slusser says, was a warm-water port in 
Korea; yet no such baby emerged from the 
Soviet-occupied womb in northern Korea. Per- 
haps it was just a glimmer in Uncle Joe’s eye? 
Gaddis, like many other contributors, takes on 
the revisionists; his presentation of American 
policy toward Korea in the late 1940s is based 
for the most part on documents coming out of 
Washington. Yet without looking at the now- 
available record of the American occupation in 
Korea (1945—48) one cannot understand how 
Washington’s ostensible policy for Korea was 
transformed into something quite different by 
those on the scene in Seoul. From the Seoul 
side of things the revisionist arguments appear 
much more cogent. In reading Gaddis’ account 
one wishes that Korea policy had in fact been 
an easy matter of Washington enunciating the 
policy and watching its faithful implementa- 
tion, instead of continually seeing the best 
plans done under by Americans and their 
Korean allies in South Korea. Okonogi is much 
better on the dialectic between Washington’s 
wishes and the reality of occupation policies. 
These are the articles that held my interest. 
Many of the others—especially those by Nagai, 
LaFeber, Aruga, Ito, Nakajima, and Yamamo- 
to-—either offer little that is new or wander far 
{often very far) from the ostensible subject of 
the book. Still, the book will hold the attention 
of specialists on the cold war in Asia, will be 
useful in classroom assignments, and all in all 
constitutes a welcome contribution to the field. 


BRUCE CUMINGS 
University of Washington 


Armed Struggle in Palestine: A Political-Mili- 
tary Analysis. By Bard E. O’Neill. (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1978. Pp. xiii + 320. 
$20.00.) 


The main virtue of this rather uneven study 
of the Palestinian “war’ against Israel is the 
military perspective which Bard O’Neill brings 
to bear on a subject which is usually ap- 
proached from historical or partisan positions. 
O'Neill clearly admires Israel’s counter-insur- 
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gency efficiency and shows little enthusiasm for 
the goals or efforts of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), but for the most part he 
does not allow these feelings to divert him from 
his course: a methodical assessment of the 
conflict in terms of a framework of important 
factors—popular support, organization, unity, 
external support, the environment, and the 
government’s counter-insurgency role. 

The military part of this “political-military” 
analysis is stronger than the political. O’Neill 
first sets forth a concise theoretical statement 
about insurgency in general, drawing upon the 
major writers, including Mao Tse-tung, Che 
Guevara, Samuel Huntington, Ted Robert Gurr, 
and others. Then, after a fairly superficial 
exploration of “the political context,” he 
moves into the substance of the study by 
examining Israeli counter-insurgency efforts 
against the Palestinian fida iyin. Unfortunately, 
he accepts too unceritically Israel’s description 
of the occupation as “liberal”? and tends to give 
Israel the benefit of the doubt when evaluating 
the persistent charges of torture and other 
excesses on the West Bank and Gaza. But he 
does succeed in providing a sober and straight- 
forward account of Isaael’s success in limiting 
internal organized opposition and containing 
externally based guerrilla and terrorist activity. 
O’Neill’s comments about the Israeli govern- 
ment’s use of “sound counterinsurgency princi- 
ples” and his discussion of the physical environ- 
ment, which is on the whole unfavorable to 
guerrilla warfare, are quite illuminating; and he 
shows clearly the folly of applying “general” 
theories of insurgency developed for jungles or 
rugged, wide-open spaces to the terrain of 
Palestine. 

Perhaps the most hard-hitting part of the 
book is chapter 5, which deals with the lack of 
organization and cohesion within the PLO and 
its main guerrilla organizations. The critique is 
devastating. and should make valuable if un- 
pleasant reading for PLO officials. O’Neill 
recounts the ideological disagreements, the per- 
sonal rivalries, and the complicating inter-Arab 
state interests that accounted for the poorly 
executed, badly focused and short-lived heyday 
of Palestinian military activity against Israel 
from 1968 through Black September 1970, and 
its decline after that debacle in Jordan to 
sporadic and senseless acts of violence thou- 
sands of miles from Israel. The author succeeds 
in revealing the enormous limitations affecting 
any Palestinian military option through his cool 
description of the failure of the PLO’s armed 
struggle campaign in the late sixties and early 
seventies, 

On the political side, O’Neill concludes that 
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the PLO also largely failed to mobilize popular 
support among Palestinians, especially in the 
occupied territories. Only in the refugee camps 
and among the intellectuals does he find evi- 
dence of success in this crucial requirement for 
effective armed struggle. He also finds that the 
external support provided by various Arab 
states to be limited at best. Here I think O’Neill 
has underestimated the PLO’s political capabili- 
ties. Most observers of Arab affairs believe that 
the PLO has won the allegiance and support of 
Palestinians everywhere (the occupied terri- 
tories included), particularly since 1974. The 
non-military infrastructure of the PLO—to 
which O’Neill devotes only-a few paragraphs—is 
extensive and significant, with its popular or- 
ganizations, professional societies, factories and 
financial institutions, medical services, social 
security program for the families of fighters, 
and not least its quasi-parliamentary National 
Council. Perhaps because the study’s sources do 
not reveal direct access to the complex Arab 
political environment, it tends to underestimate 
the salience of the Palestinian cause both to 
Palestinians and other Arabs. Another reason 
for this misperception is the time frame of the 
analysis, which deals mainly with the 1967—73 
period. Lacking on the one hand a sense of the 
long history of the conflict and on the other a 
close analysis of developments since 1973, 
O’Neill focuses on those years of almost 
anarchic growth of the movement which were 
followed so quickly by the disastrous collision 
with Jordan and tension with other Arab states. 
Thus he tends to miss the underlying continuity 
of support which keeps the PLO afloat despite 
its strategic muddleheadedness and military 
inefficiency. Indeed, today the PLO is richer, 
stronger, better organized, and more popular 
than it was during its explosive adolescence in 
1968—70. 

But the PLO’s prospects for effective armed 
struggle remain marginal, as O'Neill correctly 
indicates. In light of this impotence, yet recog- 
nizing that it retains at least limited political 
clout, he concludes his study with the sugges- 
tion that a PLO-administered Palestine entity 
might put to rest the political tension in the 
Middle East without threatening the security of 
Israel. This suggestion, and the logic behind it, 
is provocative, and it would be even more 
compelling had O’Neill given due weight to the 
political importance of the PLO. Despite this 
flaw and others such as repetitiveness, reifica- 
tion of terms like “ideology,” and insufficient 
Arabic sources, this study effectively highlights 
the Palestinian military dilemma. But it adds 
considerably less than one might have expected 
to the excellent earlier works by John Cooley 
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{Green March, Black September, 1973) and by 
William Quandt, Fuad Jabber, and Ann Lesch 
(The Politics of Palestinian Nationalism, 1973). 


MICHAEL C. HUDSON 
Georgetown University 


Decision Making in the European Community, 
By Christoph Sasse, Edouard Poullet, David 
Coombes, and Gerard Deprez. (New York: 
Praeger, 1977. Pp. xv + 352. $29.95.) 


This book belies its title. It is not an analysis 
of decision-making processes in the European 
Community, but rather a combination of three 
descriptive and prescriptive pieces on European 
Community institutions. The three sections are 
linked by a central purpose: “to analyze the 
underlying causes of the deficiencies in the 
policy-making process” (p. 138). In pursuit of 
this diagnostic task, the authors first devote a 
chapter or two in each of the three sections to a 
short and, for the most part, derivative descrip- 
tion of the main institutions involved in Euro- 
pean Community affairs. They then go on to 
offer “practical suggestions for achieving in- 
creased efficiency” (p. 87). 

Tke opening section by Christoph Sasse on 
the role of national governments and parlia- 
ments in Community affairs is somewhat un- 
even.:The Federal Republic, for example, gets a 
great deal more attention than the other mem- 
ber states. The materials in the chapter, mostly 
written for earlier publication in Germany, 
could also use some updating. In sum, there is 
only a little here that goes beyond the excellent 
monographs in the PEP/Chatham House series 
by Martin Niblock (The EEC; National Parlia- 
ments in Community Decision Making, Lon- 
don: PEP/Chatham House, 1971) and Helen 
Wallace (National Governments and the Euro- 
pean Communities, London: PEP/Chatham 
House, 1973). 

The second section, by Edouard Poullet and 
Gerard Deprez, departs from the public law 
approach of Sasse and examines the structure 
and functioning of the European Commission 
from an organizational sociology approach. 
Despite the recognition at the outset that 
individual institutions of the Community must 
be viewed as “constituent elements in an 
interacting system” (p. 133) and the “impossi- 
bility of analyzing the Community system by 
reference, explicit or implicit, to any given 
institutional model” (p. 134), Poullet and 
Deprez do not really pursue this line of 
thinking. Quite the contrary: there is almost no 
reference to process and environment or any 
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effort to develop a description of a dynamic 
institution at work. 

David Coombes’ reflective chapters on the 
role of national parliaments and the European 
Parliament, centered on what he believes to be 
the crisis of legitimacy in the European Com- 
munity, provide interesting and constructive 
insights into legislative processes. Importantly, 
he points up the Community’s failure to 


- acquire political roots of its own, a shortcoming 


that in all probability will not be made up even 
by the introduction of direct elections to the 
European Parliament in June 1979. Coombes’ 
chapters provide a more satisfying conclusion 
to a book that is for the most part rather short 
on analysis and insights. 

It is disappointing that the authors of this 
jong collection made so little of their oppor- 
tunities. Not only do they fail to come to grips 
with the process of decision making in the 
European Community, but also even their 
descriptions of the institutional machinery are 
static and overly legalistic. With only lip service 
paid to the organic and ever-changing nature of 
political processes, it is little wonder that the 
collection has withstood the test of time rather 
poorly. 

Since the prescription stands or falls by the 
quality and relevance of the description, the 
authors’ remedies for the alleged ills of the 
Community system are also unconvincing. If 
indeed, as Sasse suggests, “The European Com- 
munity is suffering from a discrepancy between 
achievement and expectation” (p. 113), we 
cannot help asking the question: whose expec- 
tation? It is very doubtful that it is public 
expectations, as the authors appear to indicate. 
This of course brings us back to an issue which 
the authors barely address: the sources of 
demands and constraints placed on Community 
institutions, 

A similar failure to address crucial questions 
allows Poullet and Deprez, for example, to 
suggest that what is necessary for the Commis- 
sion is that “the decisions taken should cor- 
respond to its proposals” (p. 131). Surely one 
of the most fascinating and unusual features of 
Community decision making is the very fact 
that proposals, carrot-like, stand a good way 
ahead of decisions. Just as Commission mem- 
oranda have fulfilled this function since the 
early 1960s, so also summit meeting com- 
muniques now do the same thing. 

Perhaps some of these misperceptions stem 
from the time-worn habit, on the part of 
scholars and practitioners on both sides of the 
Atlantic, of assuming that there is a single 
identifiable phenomenon called “European in- 
tegration” and then, if such a phenomenon is to 
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be located, that some inherent good is to be 
found in it. Poullet and Deprez make no bones 
about this in their prescriptions for the Com- 
mission: “It will still need an... overall picture 
of the form of organization that seems to it to 
be best suited to its essential mission, namely 
the preparation of Community policies as part 
of a global and coherent view of the Communi- 
ty integration process” (p. 178). No one is 
faulting the idealists, but in this world of 
practical politics and economics, of small im- 
provements and major setbacks, the holy grail 
of integration and supranationalism emerges as 
something of an anachronism. 

Observers of the European Community now 
have at their disposal a whole library of 
informative and useful studies of its institu- 
tions, old and new. What is sorely lacking are 
sensitive anre perceptive analyses of these insti- 
tutions in action in the day-to-day world of 
European and national politics. 


GLENDA G. ROSENTHAL 
Columbia University 


Africa Reports on the Nigerian Crisis: News, 
Attitudes and Background Information; A 
Study of Press Performance, Government 
Attitude to Biafra and Ethno-Political Inte- 
gration. By Henryka Schabowska and Ulf 
Himmelstrand. (Uppsala: Scandinavian Insti- 
tute of African Studies, 1978. Pp. 161. Skr. 
75.) 


The lengthy and complex title of this study 
indicates its importance, conclusions, and de- 
ficiencies. The effort to address the previously 
unexamined role of the African press in one of 
the continent’s great conflicts is welcome, 
particularly in the context of the present battle 
within UNESCO over the role of the press in 
the Third World. The sponsoring institute has 
generally offered monographs of descriptive 
and theoretical distinction. Unfortunately, this 
is not one of them. 

The work comprises three parts: two chap- 
ters on the general approach to mass media in 
developing countries and the specific aims of 
this research; two chapters on the history, 
tradition, and structure of African press and 
news agencies; and two chapters on attitudes of 
African states to the Nigerian civil war—as seen 
in the press of Ghana, Tanzania, Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, and Guinea, selected to represent pro- 
West and pro-East, anglophone and franco- 
phone, and pro-federation and pro-Biafran 
states. Eleven publications were analyzed dur- 
ing four stages of the conflict: January-Septem- 
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ber 1967, Aburi and secession; May-October 
1968, peace talks; May-September 1969, Ahiara 
Declaration and stalemate; and December- 
February 1969—1970, wars end. The hy- 
pothesis, claimed to be confirmed, is that “‘the 
views of African governments were reflected” 
in the press, and these in turn were shaped by 
“the degree of ethno-political national integra- 
tion” (pp. 10, 11). These two propositions and 
their connection may well be valid; but the 
verdict is “not proven,” owing to serious—and 
in my opinion, fatal—flaws in theoretical under- 
pinnings, research design and techniques, and 
presentation. 

The initial ventures into theory about mass 
media and the developing world are a jumble of 
ideas, diagrams, and models, most of which are 
then used unconvincingly~or not at all. Vital 
factors in African policy towards Biafra, such as 
the relationship of various governments to 
France and to DeGaulle, or the regional compe- 
tition between Ivory Coast and Nigeria, are 
never mentioned. The choice of ethno-political 
integration as the controlling factor in policy is 
thus not justified; assuming that it were, other 
states (such as Sierra Leone) should have been 
considered as well. 

The research itself was at best careless, in 
both general and Africanist terms. Ther are 
great gaps in the materials, attributed to the 
inability to get complete files, which the 
authors claim—unconvincingly—do not damage 
the findings (pp. 66—68). If the needed materi- 
als were not obtainable, the study should have 
been terminated or redesigned. Other mis- 
directed choices or simple errors of fact further 
undermine even descriptive utility (for exam- 
ple: the use of the Ghanaian Times, always a 
state-owned paper despite the identification to 
the contrary, rather than the Daily Graphic, 
with by far the largest circulation in Ghana, and 
the overemphasis on the importance of the 
Catholic-oriented Afrique Nouveile in the over- 
whelmingly Muslim society of Senegal). The 
ability of coders whose first language is neither 
English nor French, and who are (apparently) 
not Africanists, to fully understand the import 
and significance of reports and editorials in the 
African press can be questioned. The coding 
scheme itself is not presented and must be 
obtained by writing to the authors! (p. 68). 

These shortcomings of content are matched 
by a didactic and ponderous style. Documenta- 
tion is thin, and many footnotes (e.g., nn. 3 and 
6 of chapter 2) bear no obvious relevance to the 
text. The results of translation from the original 
Polish of the principal author should have been 
more carefully checked. In a work of greater 
theoretical strength, such unevenness would 
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perhaps be of lesser importance; but here, 
particularly as the subject itself is the written 
word, it is unforgiveable, Given the price of this 
book, the student of Africa and of the media 
would be advised to await some other study. 


MARSHALL CARTER 
Ohio University 


Anti-Apartheid: Transnational Conflict and 
Western Policy in the Liberation of South 
Africa. By George W. Shepherd, Jr. (West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1977. Pp. xii 
+ 246. $15.95.) 


"During the past two decades, the interna- 
tional political system has been significantly 
transformed by the emergence of myriad trans- 
national actors. Most prominent among them 
are, of course, the multinational corporations, 
whose role and impact have been the object of 
study and controversy by both economists and 
political scientists. Nonetheless, another cate- 
gory of transnational actor has also altered the 
dynamics of the international political system~ 
the non-governmental or voluntary organization 
tha has extended its influence into the national 
liberation struggles and the struggle for the 
promotion and protection of internationally 
recognized human rights standards. This trans- 
national actor—the NGO—has, however, not yet 
attracted the serious analysis that it warrants. 
For this reason, George Shepherd’s Anti-Apar- 
theid, with its focus on “the conflict-oriented 
transnational human-rights actors working 
against apartheid” (p. 12), is a noteworthy and 
important contribution to international rela- 
tions theory, in addition to further illuminating 
the anti-apartheid struggle and the forces 
sustaining racism in southern Africa. 

Shepherd perceives the anti-apartheid strug- 
gle as a continuation of the nineteenth-century 
abolitionist movement, in that apartheid is 
considered a form of slavery (forced labor). The 
main resistance to the abolitionist movement is 
“the Atlantic system,” a concept drawn from 
regional and dependency theory (p. 11), whose 
core powers are the industrialized Western 
nations (the United States, the United King- 
dom, Germany and France). South Africa is 
seen as a semi-peripheral power of the system, 
providing essential services of the core and 
helping the Atlantic capitalist powers penetrate 
economically the rest of the Southern African 
periphery. To bring about the defeat of apart- 
heid, it is necessary to destroy this symbiotic 
relationship. 
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It is in this context that Shepherd examines 
the role and the effectiveness of the numerous 
NGOs that comprise the anti-apartheid move- 
ment, with particular emphasis on American 
and British organizations. In the course of his 
analysis, Shepherd provides a wealth of descrip- 
tive material on the origins and nature of these 
transnational actors—an invaluable contribution 
in and of itself; however, the concern of his 
study is the policy results of these human rights 
NGOs, not the organizations themselves. Speci- 
fically, he examines the extent to which NGOs 
contribute to the growth of transnational aboli- 
tion pressures on apartheid—through education, 
support aid, and the strength of the liberation 
and majority movements. Chapter 2 details the 
manner in which the human rights NGOs have 
been able to assist the United Nations process 
of identifying injustice and recognizing the 
legitimate representatives of the powerless peo- 
ple; chapter 3 traces the development of the 
human rights movement from an initial protest 
period of legalistic focus on reform of law, 
through a period of direct action, to the current 
stage of direct support for the liberation strug- 
gle; chapter 4 analyzes the trends in both the 
U.S. and the U.K. among black NGOs, away 
from assimilation and co-optation and toward 
black consciousness and multiracial coopera- 
tion; and chapters 5 through 7 examine the 
campaigns for an arms embargo, assistance to 
liberation movements, and transnational sanc- 
tions (including the bank campaign, the sports 
boycott, and economic boycott) that have been 
waged in recent years. 

Throughout his analysis, Shepherd is con- 
scious of—and seeks to illuminate—the splits 
and factions within the anti-apartheid move- 
ment, particularly between the “‘gradualist” 
strategy, in the direction of domestic reforms 
with minimal external pressure, and the “‘aboli- 
tionist” strategy, in favor of disengagement and 
support for liberation. He, himself, is con- 
vinced—and convincingly argues—that only the 
latter holds hope for eroding the structure of 
apartheid: 


One of the assumptions ... of this study is that 
fundamental solutions to racial conflict emerge 
out of racial class changes rather than out of 
individual attitudinal changes. A change in 
attitude may facilitate change, but it cannot 
substitute for changes in the power position of 
groups (p. 204). 


Under the enormous pressures for changes 
generated by the external linkages which have 
been forged by NGOs with the internal racial 
complex in South Africa, the South African 
government has made limited adaptations: the 
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sacrificing of “petty apartheid,” the initiation 
of “detente” and “dialogue” with Black Afri- 
can states; the “homelands” policy; and some 
concessions to the Black Consciousness and 
trade-union movement, followed by even more 
repression. But, none of this has altered the 
basic stratification. Only revolution will bring 
down the racist structure. Moreover, states 
Shepherd, “The revolutionary option is real and 
is being facilitated by the abolitionist move- 
ment abroad. It is time that more people saw 
clearly the conflicts between the abolitionists 
and the gradualists and began to make some 
hard choices” (p. 226). 

Shepherd’s conclusions suggest that the 
NGOs have not only played a vital role in 
bringing the southern African situation to the 
point where “the revolutionary option is real,” 
but that in certain respects, “they play a 
formative role in world politics” that is occa- 
sionally “more determinative than that of 
major powers” (p. 13): 

Western Governments may well continue to 

support the apartheid superstructure. But its 

collapse has already begun and will continue 
until the persistent nongovernmental actors, 
along with the liberation movements, secure 

fundamental change (p. 229). 


LAURIE S. WISEBERG 
Human Rights Internet 


The Politics of International Economic Rela- 
tions. By Joan Edelman Spero. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1977. Pp. vii + 326. 
$12.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


The appearance of this volume is to be 


welcomed enthusiastically by a discipline that is , 


trying to make sense of the growing promi- 
nence of economic issues in American foreign 
policy and international politics. Theoretically, 
it reflects a growing disciplinary tendency to 
break the artificial bonds imposed by “realism” 
on international politics with its assumptions of 
a single issue-system governed by an elite of 
national governments preoccupied by the ebb 
and flow of “power” narrowly defined. Spero 
restores the inherent connection between inter- 
national economics and politics, artificially 
severed during the postwar dominance of inter- 
national relations scholarship by realism; she 
argues persuasively that in reality the uncoupl- 
ing of the two spheres was never valid. Along 
with several recent works—notably, Keohane 
and Nye, Power and Interdependence (1977) 
and Blake and Walters, The Politics of Global 
Economic Relations (1976)—this book provides 
a concise appreciation of what is meant by 
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fashionable but ill-used concepts like “‘interde- 
pendence” both among actors and among is- 
sues. 

Spero has organized her introduction, ten 
chapters and conclusion around three issue-are- 
as—a Western system, a North-South system 
and an East-West system. She identifies within 
each the key issues and their peculiarities, the 
key participant actors. and their roles, how 
these issues and the systems they constitute 
have been organized and administered. Treated 
historically, each issue (i.e., “international mon- 
etary management” within the Western system 
or “the use of aid” within the North-South 
system) is presented in sufficient technical 
depth to avoid even the slightest hint of 
superficiality yet so as to strengthen inexorably 
but subtly the core argument that “‘interna- 
tional economic relations, in and of themselves, 
constitute political relations” (p. 9). The ma- 
terial is presented so that no single issue or 
system appears to function in isolation from 
the others. We are constantly reawakened to 
the links among them, the changes in those 
links and their interplay with conventional 
concerns of “peace and power.” The discussion 
of each issue manages to provide both rich 
description and compelling theoretical insight, 
so that there is something of value in avery 
section for professional economists interested 
in the relevance of their concerns to political 
outcomes and political scientists seeking to 
acquire a grasp of the intricacies of economic 
phenomena and to integrate them. 

If Spero’s facility for explaining the nuts and 
bolts of economic questions will delight politi- 
cal scientists and students, so too will her 
capacity for explaining the political nuts and 
bolts of these questions. The impact of bureau- 
cratic contention, both within and across na- 
tional frontiers, is elaborated, and, by in- 
ference, we are alerted to the unhappy conse- 
quences of what Steinbruner calls “cybernetic”? 
decision making. In addition, the permanent 
bond between domestic and international poli- 
tics (and economics) and its reciprocal conse- 
quences are consistently dealt with and ex- 
plained. 

Among the book’s most important themes 
are those concerning the decline of American 
world influence since the period of virtual 
politico-economic hegemony immediately after 
World War II, the shifting nature of global 
cleavages since this period and the growing 
enfeeblement of “sovereign” actors trying to 
cope with international economics by self-help. 
The first is highlighted in the Western economic 
system, and in the process Spero helps to 
clarify the almost linear decline of American 
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political influence that has apparently be- 
wildered many students and practitioners of 
international affairs since Vietnam and the 
Middle East oil embargo. The second theme is 
woven with the first as we are shown how the 
American decline and the growing challenge of 
Western Europe and Japan, mirrored by the 
status of the dollar and contention over mar- 
kets, have ended America’s politico-economic 
“magnanimity” and have produced increasing 
friction with friends and allies. Such growing 
contention and the tasks attendant upon it are 
elaborated in the author’s descriptions of the 
oil question (to the point where allegations are 
presented concerning American-Arab collusion 
in the initiation of OPEC and the raising of oil 
prices), the Nixon “shocks” (including pressure 
on Japan and unilateral devaluation), and the 
growing competition between the U.S. and 
other multinationals for markets in the Soviet 
bloc. This last issue also serves to reveal the 
growing gap between the perceived interests of 
American business and government. Whether 
the subject is the role of multinationals, the 
problem of cartels or the dilemma of petrodol- 
lars, the theme that national autonomy is 
increasingly and inexorably being undermined, 
most dramatically in the case of the United 
States, is returned to again and again, 

In sum, this is a volume to elate teachers 
seeking a text to explain the “new” phenomena 
yet which serves as an excellent first source for 
scholars who desire a broadly informative, 
well-written and theoretically valuable frame- 
work for reintegrating international politics and 
economics. 


RICHARD ,W. MANSBACH 
Rutgers University 


Analyzing Soviet Strategic Arms Decisions. By 
Karl F. Spielmann. (Boulder, Colo.: West- 
view Press, 1978. Pp. xv + 184. $16.00.) 


This is not a book about Soviet strategic 
power, or even about Soviet decision making on 
strategic arms. As the title says, it is a book 
about analyzing Soviet arms decisions. Readers 
who finish it may know not much more about 
Soviet strategic power or about Soviet strategic 
arms decisions than when they began it. They 
will have learned instead that those who ana- 
lyze Soviet strategic arms decisions—presumab- 
ly not the readers themselves: there are not 
many such analysts and Spielmann assumes that 
they must work inside the government where 
the requisite classified information is—should 
not attempt to analyze them at a single go. 
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‘Multiple approaches,” as advocated by 
Graham Allison (see below), are needed. The 
analyst should attack the subject three times, 
using: a rational strategic-actor approach; a 
pluralistic decision-making approach; and a 
third approach which postulates that the top 
Soviet leaders in making strategic arms deci- 
sions take account of diverse factors, not just 
strategic considerations. 

Why three distinct approaches instead of a 
combined approach? Because a combined ap- 
proach would “lump a variety of assumptions 
together within a single analytic framework” 
(p. 11). The distinctiveness of discrete ap- 
proaches “is likely to be compromised by 
merely combining them. It would be difficult 
to prevent the new unified theory” from being 
biased to favor the view that Soviet strategic 
decision making is rational or, alternatively, 
that it is determined by bureaucratic struggle. 
Spielmann acknowledges that in a combined 
approach diverse “factors may well be taken 
into account, but only sufficiently so to assure 
skeptics that the analyst had been broad- 
minded” (p. 11). Spielmann is so strongly 
persuaded himself of the difficulties of a 
unified approach that he hardly pauses to 
persuade the reader that they are indeed in- 
superable, 

Spielmann does not promise much in the 
way of positive knowledge to analysts who 
follow his prescriptions, and still less to policy 
makers who employ analysts to help them 
understand the Soviet strategic threat so that 
they can decide how the United States ought to 
respond to it. Preoccupied as he is with the 
advancement of the methodology of analyzing 
Soviet strategic decisions, Spielmann neglects to 
show how the multiple approach would provide 
United States policy makers with better judg- 
ments about the motives and intentions that 
underlie Soviet strategic programs. In fact, he 
acknowledges that the policy maker is not 
interested in receiving “different answers to the 
same question, and it is more difficult to make 
an overall judgment when multiple approaches 
are used” (p. 10). The chief virtue claimed for 
the multiple approach to Soviet strategic deci- 
sions, it would appear, is that it compels 
analysts to confront their assumptions and take 
account of relevant information (p. 143)—that 
is to say, the method forces them to do what 
scholarship merely requires. 

Despite the dubious fruits of multiple ap- 
proaches, Spielmann is not daunted. He con- 
cludes with a call for case studies of an array of 
Soviet strategic arms decisions, admittedly “an 
enormous undertaking” (p. 142). What are the 
prospects? As yet, apparently no one has 
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completed a study of a Soviet strategic arms 
decision employing a multiple approach. Spiel- 
mann’s mentor, Graham Allison, who employed 
the method in a book-length work (Essence of 
Decision: Explaining the Cuban Missile Crisis 
[Boston: Little, Brown, 1971]), acknowledges 
that he had only illustrated the use of multiple 
approaches and had not provided a confident 
account of what had happened (see Allison, pp. 
viii and ix). Spielmann himself, after a mere 25 
pages (around one-sixth of the book) devoted 
to the first-generation Soviet ICBM program 
(SS-6), concludes that the task of analyzing the 
SS-6 decisions along multi-approach lines basic- 
ally remains to be done (p. 134). 

While the method Spielmann advocates here 
is formalistic and, perhaps, finally barren, he 
himself is superior to that method. He has 
published serious substantive articles on the 
Soviet defense establishment and in this work 
also makes in passing important points. This is 
particularly true when he discusses “the plural- 
istic decision-making approach,” a combination 
of Allison’s organizational and bureaucratic 
models. Spielmann argues persuasively that 
large interest groups in the USSR—e.g., the 
military services—while they might be po- 
litically effective if they were unified actors, 
actually are heterogeneous and subject to pow- 
erful intra-service rivalries; component groups 
within the services, while they may pursue their 
interests united and with fervor, do not have 
great political weight. Spielmann also rightly 
emphasizes that the Soviet leadership may take 
account of various group interests for reasons 
of its own, not necessarily because of group 
pressures. I, at any rate, am unimpressed by the 
sanctions that might be available to “pressure 
groups” in the USSR to compel the leadership 
to adopt decisions they otherwise would not. 


MYRON RUSH 
Cornell University 


Sanctions: The Case of Rhodesia. By Harry R. 
Strack. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1978. Pp. xvii + 296. $15.00.) 


Fourteen years have passed since the white 
minority government of Rhodesia unilaterally 
declared its independence from the United 
Kingdom, its metropolitan power. Like the 
League of Nations sanctions against Italy in the 
Ethiopian case, the United Nations action 
imposing enforcement measures under Article 
41 of the Charter in order to bring about the 
downfali of the Smith regime has provided 
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political scientists with an excellent case study 
of the effectiveness of sanctions as a tool of the 
collective security system and an instrument of 
foreign policy in general. A review of the 
literature and U.N. resolutions on the subject 
allows the conclusion that the enforcement 
measures have failed to bring about a solution 
of the Rhodesian problem acceptable to the 
organization that had ordered them. Harry R. 
Strack tends to agree with the view that the 
Rhodesian sanctions have not been sufficient to 
isolate Rhodesia from international relations so 
as to provoke an internal political change 
satisfactory to the party imposing the sanc- 
tions. Since Strack’s book covers the events as 
of the end of 1977, one might add that the 
“internal settlement” of 1978 does not seem to 
be considered by the United Nations as a 
development restoring international peace and 
security and thereby warranting lifting the 
sanctions. 

Strack’s primary purpose is not to analyze 
the effect of the sanctions on Rhodesia’s 
economy, the approach taken by most com- 
mentators, but to identify, explain, and deter- 
mine how and under what circumstances the 
Smith regime has been able to avoid isolation 
from the rest of the international system, to 
maintain and even develop its international 
contacts, and to survive as a de facto state 
though legally not recognized even by South 
Africa. Strack approaches the problem in a 
most comprehensive way going beyond its 
economic aspect, although obviously the eco- 
nomic relations occupy about one-third of the 
text. 

Structurally the eight chapters of the book 
(leaving aside the introduction) can be divided 
into three parts. Chapters 1 and 2 respectively 
deal with Rhodesia’s international status before 
the Unilateral Declaration of Independence and 
the nature and purposes of the sanctions. 
Against the background of the theory of 
sanctions Strack traces the application of the 
enforcement measures against Rhodesia and 
concludes that, without necessarily being a 
useful device to induce compliance, sanctions 
may even be disfunctional by enhancing soli- 
darity in the target state and forcing it to 
diversify its economy. Strack judges the gradual 
escalation of the Rhodesian sanctions to be 
unsound since it gave the Smith regime time to 
make necessary adjustments. In addition, the 
confusion prevailing as to the purposes and 
termination of the sanctions had also affected 
the adherence to sanctions policy. 

The main part of the study meticulously 
describes Rhodesia’s international relations in 
political and diplomatic matters, including for- 
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mal and informal links; in economics, the least 
successful from the enforcement point of view; 
in communication and transportation; in tour- 
ism, labor, and migration; and in social rela- 
tions, including sport (the most diligently ap- 
plied sanctions!), education, broadcasting, and 
general entertainment. Despite obvious difficul- 
ties, such as the secrecy surrounding the meth- 
ods of circumventing the sanctions, Strack, who 
conducted field research in the area, offers the 
reader many fascinating details on the Rhode- 
sian government’s methods of maintaining suffi- 
cient international contacts to ensure the sur- 
vival of the regime. Strack analyzes the efficacy 
of the Rhodesian sanctions in all the aspects of 
international relations within the framework of 
three perspectives or levels of analysis: global, 
regional (Southern African), and national. Uti- 
lizing the concept of transnational relations, he 
proves with the example of Rhodesia how 
difficult it is to isolate a country from the rest 
of the international system in which so much of 
intersocietal intercourse involving all kinds of 
transactions occurs outside of government con- 
trol. Moreover, the governments are sometimes 
unable or, even worse, unwilling to control 
these transactions and actors, such as transna- 
tional corporations, banks, trading companies, 
brokers, and shipping lines. Strack finds this 
phenomenon particularly conspicuous in the 
global arena. From the regional point of view 
Rhodesia’s environment has reduced its suscep- 
tibility to isolation. Even after the decoloniza- 
tion of Portugal, the states of Southern Africa 
are so tied together by transportation, eco- 
nomic, and communication linkages (Malawi, 
Zambia, for example) that the effectiveness of 
the sanctions against Rhodesia must be reduced 
if they cannot be applied to the whole region. 
At the national level of analysis Strack ap- 
proaches the sanctions from the perspective of 
the target state’s policies designed to counteract 
the sanctions and the perspective of other 
national and transnational actors engaged in 
relations with Rhodesia. A case study of the 
Byrd Amendment in chapter 4 is of particular 
interest to the American reader. 

The conclusions (chapter 8) sum up the 
evidence recorded in the main body of the 
book. Strack’s general conclusion is that, leav- 
ing aside their symbolic and ideological impact, 
the United Nations measures have failed to 
isolate Rhodesia, which casts some doubt upon 
the efficacy of sanctions in any future applica- 
tion by the U.N. or some other, perhaps 
regional, organization. Strack believes that the 
fact that Smith was finally persuaded to accept 
the principle of majority rule is due primarily 
to the coup in Portugal in 1974 and decoloniza- 
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tion of Portuguese Africa. 

Notes, a bibliography (only of English-langu- 
age sources), an index, a map of the Southern 
African railroad network, and 15 tables il- 
lustrate and complement the thorough analysis 
in the text. 

Strack’s well-researched and comprehensive 
book must be regarded as the definitive study 
of Rhodesia’s efforts to circumvent the effects 
of the United Nations sanctions. Moreover, it 
goes beyond being a mere case study by raising 
within its conceptual framework broader issues, 
such as interdependence in today’s world, the 
role of transnational actors, and the ability of 
an international organization to enforce its 
decisions. In this sense it should interest not 
only students of international organization or 
African affairs but also international relations 
scholars analyzing the fundamental structure of 
the present international system. 


BOLESLAW A. BOCZEK 
Kent State University 


The “Dollar Drain” and American Forces in 
Germany: Managing the Political Economics 
of Alliance. By Gregory F. Treverton. 
(Athens: Ohio University Press, 1978. Pp. 
xvi + 226. $12.00.) 


With the obvious exception of the Soviet 
Union, no country in the world is more crucial 
to the successful pursuit of American foreign 
policy goals than West Germany. But after 30 
years of extraordinarily intimate collaboration, 
the two allies find themselves at a crossroads in 
their relationship. On the one side, traditional 
elements of American dominance in the Associ- 
ation remain—on the U.S. commitment to West 
Berlin, America’s broader willingness to defend 
West Germany from potential Soviet aggression, 
and, even more generally, Bonn’s expectation 
that Washington will continue to define the 
larger purposes of the Western Alliance. On the 
other side, however, the American economic 
and energy dilemma places West Germany in a 
new position of partial—but not full—equality 
within the bilateral relationship. Indeed, West 
German leaders publicly maintain that their 
country is not in the position to assume “joint” 
leadership of the Western Alliance with the 
United States; even a joint entente with France 
is considered premature and politically unwise 
from the vantage point of West Germany’s 
leaders. Thirty years of political development 
have nonetheless made the Federal Republic of 
Germany a latent political force with which the 
United States must realistically deal. 
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Gregory F. Treverton’s study of German- 
American conflict over the Troop Offset issue 
in 1966—1967 sheds interesting light on what, 
in retrospect, now seems a crucial stage in the 
political emergence of West Germany. This 
arrangement called for the Bonn government to 
purchase an agreed amount of U.S. military 
equipment in exchange for the stationing of 
U.S. troops in the Federal Republic. In view of 
their geostrategic positions, Treverton hardly 
surprises the reader with the assertion that the 
two allies had rather different views on the 
offset issue. 

On the American side, the Johnson admini- 
stration apparently believed that Washington 
was in the position to exert effective pressure 
on the soon-to-be-deposed Erhard government. 
As Treverton insightfully observes, Washing- 
ton’s strategy toward Bonn was simultaneously 
shrewd and straightforward: “In effect,” con- 
cludes the author, “the United States used a 
domain where it perceived itself to be relatively 
strong—military security—to exact advantage in 
an area where it felt relatively weak— 
international finance. Germans (and other 
Europeans) were presumed to care more about 
the presence of the troops than the United 
States...” (p. 198). A face-saving agreement 
was eventually reached with the successor 
government of Kurt-Georg Kiesinger, and in 
this very limited sense the Americans got their 
way. But over the longer term, the confronta- 
tion over troop-offset undoubtedly emboldened 
future German leaders to take a tougher, and 
more exclusively national, line in dealing with 
Washington. But why would the Germans even 
wish to argue with the U.S. over the issue of 
American forces in their country? 

On the German side, Treverton maintains 
that Bonn viewed American troops in the 
Federal Republic from two different vantage 
points. True, an American military presence on 
German soil continued to enjoy bipartisan 
political support within the Federal Republic 
throughout the 1960s. Yet German political 
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leaders were also becoming annoyed with 
American threats to withdraw U.S. troops in 
the absence of a German willingness to pay for 
the stationing of American forces in their 
country. From Bonn’s vantage point, this posi- 
tion was based on a very limited American 
conception of monetary interest. Had the glob- 
al Soviet threat receded to the point where only 
the Germans had something to fear? 

Within the American and German foreign 
policy establishments, Treverton describes and 
analyzes a fascinating series of bureaucratic 
struggles. These struggles not only ended up 
pitting the two national bureaucracies against 
each other, but different parts of respective 
government agencies also found themselves in 
conflict with each other as well: As a case study 
in the politics of alliance management, Trever- 
ton’s work reaffirms earlier findings (principally 
those of Neustadt and Allison) that national 
governments are anything but monolithic en- 
tities. 

The “Dollar Drain’ has one basic flaw, 
despite its overall value for students of alliance 
politics: far too little attention is given to the 
broader strategic environment in which this 
important conflict is played out. What impact 
did DeGaulle’s withdrawal from NATO have on 
the Washington-Bonn association? Did the geli- 
cate strategic balance between Moscow and 
Washington influence the perceptions of Ameri- 
can and German negotiators? In fairness to 
Treverton, these and other considerations are 
mentioned in his book; but the author could 
have gone further in exploring how one specific 
case study related itself to these larger issues. 
Most case studies are enhanced by the addition 
of larger strategic factors, and Treverton’s study 
is hardly an exception to that rule. Having said 
this, however, I must add that no one interested 
in the present course of German-American 
relations should ignore this book. 


JOHN STARRELS 
Washington, D.C. 
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Velvet on Iron____ 


The Diplomacy of Theodore Roosevelt 
By Frederick W. Marks Ill 


No president in American history has suffered a stranger fate at the 
hands of posterity than Theodore Roosevelt. The world leader who 
achieved international recognition and popularity in his own time as a 
man of peace is submerged in the image of the Rough Rider, the 
“Bully” fighter, whose enthusiasm for a fight or a hunt was unre- 
strained by humanitarian or other concerns. The kindest criticism of 
Roosevelt holds that by good luck and good advice he was able to 
avoid disaster; the unkindest that he was an international adventurer 
whose posturing misled many an admirer. Marks, drawing upon archi- 
val and manuscript materials in five countries, as well as numerous pri- 
mary and secondary sources, rebuts, point by point, the myths and 
misconceptions that have given rise to this distorted and confused im- 
age. 


xvi, 247 pages. $15.00 
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LARRY BERMAN 
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This first comprehensive study of the OMB traces its evolution from a once impartial 
and objective presidential staff agency to The Office of Meddling and Bumbling, as it . 
was known by the end of the Nixon administration. Larry Berman 
analyzes both its established role and the subsequent changes 
in this role as the different presidents attempted to 

| respond to a variety of external demands. 


Cloth, $15.00. Paper, $4.95 
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University Press y 
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Free and Unequal 
By Roger J. Williams 


“A distinguished biochemist, who has long 
been concerned with the importance of science 
for human welfare, assails the widespread ac- 
ceptance of what he calls the ‘assembly-line 
doctrine’ that people are fundamentally 
alike... Dr. Williams mobilizes evidence for 
the heritability—and thus the fundamental 
variability—not only of bodily traits but of 
physiological and psychological differences as 
well. ..The author then explores the signifi- 
cance of these differences. He shows how 
freedom itself depends on them, for freedom 
would be unimportant if we were all alike” 

— Saturday Review. “Eminently humane and 
he makes his principal points powerfully” 
—Ashley Montagu in the New York Times. 
Hardcover $8.00, Paperback $3.50. 


We pay postage, but require prepayment, on 
orders from individuals. Please allow four to 
six weeks for delivery. To order this book, or 
for a copy of our catalog, write: 
LibertyPress/LibertyClassics 

7440 North Shadeland, Dept. 439 
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“One of the most concise and informative books to 
appear on Italy since the end of Fascism.”—Christian 
Science Monitor, from a review of the first edition. 


Thoroughly revised and updated, this third and enlarged edition will retain its 
preeminence as the best single introduction to contemporary Italy. Comprehen- 
sive in scope, this book presents a clear and coherent picture of modern Italy 
and of the issues that American foreign policy makers must consider $17.50 
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Big-City Police 
Robert M. Fogelson 
An Urban Institute Study 


“A prudent and comprehensive history of twentieth-century urban policing . . . Robert 
Fogelson.. . . has written the volume most likely to become the standard work on its 
subject.” —Political Science Quarterly $7.95 paper; $15.00 cloth 


_ Boston’s Immigrants ' 
Oscar Handlin 


“The first historical case study of the impact of immigrants upon a particular society 
and of the adjustments of the immigrants to that society. . . [Handlin] has made a signif- 
icant contribution to the literature of race and culture contacts.” 

—American Journal of Sociology Belknap $5.95 paper; $15.00 cloth 
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American Politics 
Mary Hanna 


The impact of Catholics on American politics in the 1960s and 
1970s has been remarkable. 


An important addition to the literature of ethnicity, this searching 
analysis of contemporary American Catholicism yields unex- 
pected results. 


Hanna interviews working class leaders, clergymen and other 
Catholic public figures in Catholic ethnic communities to provide 
anew understanding of Catholic feelings on such timely issues as 
abortion and minority welfare. $15.00 
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Norman Nie, Sidney Verba, John Petrocik 
A Twentieth Century Fund Study 
Awarded the Woodrow Wilson Prize of the 
American Political Science Association 
“The best of the current political science 

' analyses.”—New York Times Book Review 
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change yet to appear is The Changing 
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In this bold interpretation of colonial life and 
the origins of the American Revolution through 
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Nash discovers subtle changes in social and 
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to revolution. This work changes the contours 
of colonial and revolutionary history. $18.50 
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Because your students’ needs are changing... 


' Because the world is changing... 


the new FOURTH EDITION of 


ON GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


by D. George Kousoulas 


Available now from DUXBURY PRESS! 


Drawing on 18 years of classroom teaching experience at 
Howard University, author D. George Kousoulas has fine- 
tuned ON GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS into the kind of 
down-to-earth, pragmatic text that today’s students will 
find both interesting and easy to understand. 


s A clear and simple writing style that leads students step- 
by-step through the. fundamentals of political science. 


e An organization that is logical and easy-to-follow intro- 
duces students first to the ‘inputs’ of the political sys- 
tem, then to the ‘machinery’ of the political system, 
and finally to the ‘outputs’ of the political system. 


An eclectic approach that covers all major schools of 
thought . . . theoretical, institutional, structural-func- 
tional, behavioral or post-behavioral. 


Case studies, anecdotes, and vignettes are used through- 
out . . . Discussion questions and suggested projects 

> for further exploration end each chapter... A complete 
glossary defines important terms . . . Numerous charts, 
graphs, illustrations, and political cartoons are used 
throughout . . . Appendices cover important topics 
not crucial for a first political science course, 


6⁄2 x 91⁄2. Hardbound. 422 pages. Teacher's Manual 
with Test Questions. 


For more information on the new FOURTH EDITION of ON 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS by D. mise Kousoulas 
please write to: 


Box APSR-D9(2) 

DUXBURY PRESS 

10 Davis Drive 

Belmont, California 94002 





Compliance 
and Public Authority 


A Theory with International Applications 
Oran R. Young 


Covering a wide range of literature in political science, philosophy, 
sociology, economics, and international affairs, this book develops a 
. theory that explains why and how individuals ororganizationscomply 
or refuse to comply with societal rules. The methods used by public 
authorities to induce compliance and the extent to which these 
methods may have undesirable side effects (such as the restriction 
of civil liberties) are considered. Through an analysis of the Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and the International North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention, the author also examines the nature of compliance on an 
international level. A book from Resources for The Future $12.95 


published by 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are planning a move, please fill in the form below and return it to the 
American Political Science Association, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Address changes should be received at the Associa- 
tion by the 5th of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 
Association mailing list. 


NAME. 
OLD ADDRESS 


NEW ADDRESS 





Governing the American Democracy 


THOMAS R. DYE, Florida State University, LEE SEIFERT GREENE, 
cree of Tennessee, and GEORGE S. PARTHEMOS, University of 
eorgia 


Coming in ‘80 


Carefully integrating theory and practice, Governing the American 

Democracy is an exceptionally balanced and evenhanded text for the 

introductory course in American government. The authors present a 

wealth of historical and topical material, often anecdotal, in a smooth- 
flowing and highly readable narrative. Throughout the text they develop 

two unifying themes: one, that American democracy, while challenged 

by serious social and political problems during the course of its existence, 
has shown enduring flexibility in meeting them and working out solu- 
tions; two, that Americans have an important role in and responsibility for 

their government. Conflict and controversy are treated as realities and 

givens in American political life, but the authors demonstrate how our 

democratic system has balanced majority vs. minority, central govern- 
ment vs. state authority, and freedom vs. rights of others. Governing the 

American Democracy is also distinguished by a wealth of pedagogical 

features: numbered chapter summaries for easy review; annotated sug- 
gested readings for each chapter; glossary; source readings from major 

Supreme Court decisions; texts of the Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, and Constitution; and a list of presidents, 
opponents, and percentage of popular votes. An Instructors Manual 

offers numerous short-answer and essay questions, chapter outlines, key 

concepts and terms, additional bibliography, and educational film 

suggestions. 


February 740 pp.(approx); tables, charts, photographs cloth $14.95 


Price and publication date of forthcoming books are tentative. To request a 
complimentary examination copy, please write (specifying course, present 
text, and approximate enrollment) to: 


St. Martin’s Press PO. Box 5352 New York, N.Y. 10017 


‘Martin’s— 
Coming in 80 ress 


Bureaucratic Government, USA 


DAVID NACHMIAS, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, and DAVID 
H. ROSENBLOOM, Maxwell School, Syracuse University 


Designed especially for use in the introductory American government ` 
course, Bureaucratic Government, USA analyzes the bureaucratization 
of contemporary American politics, starting from the premise that there is 
a serious tension between the needs of democratic government and 
bureaucratic government. It stresses the extent to which the various 
branches of the federal government have become bureaucratically 
organized, behave bureaucratically, and have witnessed a devolution of 
political power into the hands of permanent and semipermanent career 
staffs. The authors also consider the effects of these changes on political 
parties and the roles of interest groups and citizens in an increasingly 


bureaucratic society. 

January 320 pp. (approx.) paper $6.95 
Democracy for the Few 

Third Edition 


MICHAEL PARENTI, Institute for Policy Studies 


Democracy for the Few has been widely praised by instructors of Ameri- 
can government for its success in stimulating student interest and lively 
class discussion. The Third Edition retains the exceptionally lucid and 
penetrating critical analysis of all the institutions of American politics — 
Congress, the Presidency, the Supreme Court, the federal bureaucracy, 
the media, parties, and interest groups. Michael Parenti has fully updated 
his many illustrative examples and incorporates new material on foreign 
policy, nuclear power, pollution, the environment, law and order, the CIA, 
and Supreme Court decisions. 


February 350 pp. (approx.) paper $6.95 


To request a complimentary examination copy, ‘please write (specifying 
course, present text, and approximate enrollment) to: 


St. Martin’s Press PO. Box 5352 ‘New York, N.Y. 10017 








The Road to the White House 


The Politics of Presidential Elections 
STEPHEN J. WAYNE, George Washington University 


The Road to the White House takes the reader behind the scenes to 
examine the strategy and tactics of gaining the American Presidency. 
Solidly researched, lucidly presented, and full of lively examples from 
recent campaigns, it is a complete guide to the nomination and election 
process: the electoral college system, campaign finance, parties and 
coalitions, delegate selection, the conventions, campaign organization 
and strategy, the use and influence of the media, the election itself, and 
the problems that face the elected President after the election. 

“You have a great book on your hands. ... This is in fact the first text to 
combine voting analysis, the new literature on campaign management, 
and a sense of the media. ...Students will like this book because it is very 
well written, makes lively use of examples ...and is sophisticated about 
dactics.’ —Jay S. Goodman, Wheaton College 


November 1979 256 pp. paper $5.95 


Presidential Politics 
Readings on Nominations and Elections 


edited by JAMES I. LENGLE, Georgetown University, and BYRON E. 
SHAFER, Russell Sage Foundation 


More than forty selections from both academic and popular sources 
focus on the strategies and roles of all the participants in presidential 
politics — candidates, activists, and voters — and on the institutional and 
political factors which affect their success. Beginning with recent reforms 
in the presidential nomination process, delegate selection, and campaign 
finance, the readings cover the entire election cycle, from the end of one 
contest to the start of the next. Selection authors include Austin Ranney, 
Philip E. Converse, David S. Broder, Theodore H. White, Timothy J. 
Crouse, and W Hamilton Jordan. The editors provide a general introduc- 
tion as well as part introductions explaining the framework of the 
chapters and supplying background information. 


March 500 pp. (approx.) paper $8.95 














SMart in’s— 
res 
Coming in’80 


Managing State and Local Government 
Cases and Readings 
edited by FREDERICK S. LANE, City University of New York 


Managing State and Local Government, the first case book in public 

administration to focus on state and local issues, is a comprehensive and 

up-to-date text for teaching the concepts and skills of public manage- 
ment in the 1980s. Students first read about the concepts and processes 

involved in public management and then in nearly twenty cases and 

games are asked to actually work at public administration. Extensively 

class-tested, the book covers the full range of management topics, includ- 
ing organizational behavior and structure, emplovee relations, budgeting, 
planning, policy implementation and analysis, program evaluation, pro- 
ductivity improvement, and cutback management. It spans the entire 

field of public services and policy: human services, criminal justice, health 

care, transportation, recreation, education, environmental protecHon 

and sanitation. An Instructor's Manual is available. 


February 450 pp. (approx.) paper $8.95 


Managing Human Resources 
An Introduction to Public Personnel Administration 
N. JOSEPH CAYER, Texas Tech University 


Managing.Human Resources explores public personnel administration 

as a product of its political environment and evaluates the consequences 

upon personnel of such contemporary forces as equal opportunity/affir- 
mative action, labor relations, productivity improvement, public criticism, 
and tax revolt. It devotes particular attention to intergovernmental rela- 
tions, labor relations, and personnel systems management. At the end of 

each chapter Professor Cayer offers suggested readings and case studies 

and/or exercises, to give students the opportunity to apply what they 

have learned to a situation commonly faced by public officials with 

personnel responsibility. 


March 350 pp. (approx.) cloth $15.95 








The Practice of Policy Evaluation 
edited by DAVID NACHMIAS, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


The Practice of Policy Evaluation is a comprehensive and timely collec- 
tion of twenty-one evaluation studies, some appearing here for the first 
time. It covers major and controversial policy issues — income mainte- 
nance, human resources development, equality of educational opportu- 
nity, equal employment and economic opportunity, housing and com- 
munity development, law enforcement and criminal justice, health care, 
energy and transportation — and explicates current conceptual frame- 
works and methodological practices in the field. It includes impact, pro- 
cess, and cost-effectiveness evaluations and illustrates both quantitative 
and qualitative methodologies. l 


March 350 pp. (approx.) paper $795 


The Politics of Policy Implementation 


ROBERT T. NAKAMURA and FRANK SMALLWOOD, both of 
Dartmouth College 


Professors Nakamura and Smallwood take an innovative and integrated 
approach to the growing policy studies literature. They provide a new 
conceptual overview of the policy process by analyzing the different 
political environments which determine how policy is made, imple- 
mented, and evaluated, and they illustrate the various linkages that lead- 
ers can use to tie together these different environments. Spanning The ` 
New Deal era to the Carter administration, the text draws examples from 
a wide range of public policy areas — employment programs, urban 
programs, education, transportation, immigration, science and technol- 
ogy, civil rights, and medical services. 


February 200 pp. (approx. ) paper $6.95 


Price and publication date of forthcoming books are tentative. To request 
acomplimentary examination copy, please write (specifying course, pres- 
ent text, and approximate enrollment) to: 


St. Martin’s Press PO. Box 5352 New York, N.Y. 10017 





‘Martin’s 
Coming in ‘80 ress 


The Political Community 


Its Forms and Functions 


JAMES E BARNES and MARSHALL CARTER, both of Ohio University, 
and MAX J. SKIDMORE, Southwest Missouri State University 


The Political Community offers a brief introduction to the basic concepts 
and problems of politics. Focusing on the establishment and mainte- 
nance of communities of all sizes and types, from neighborhood to 
nation-state, it provides a comparative perspective as it draws examples 
from all parts of the world. The text is organized in two parts: The 
Principles of Politics, covering the nature of communities, political culture 
and socialization, political change, communal bonds, and principles of 
government; and The Practice of Politics, treating organization, repre- 
sentation and leadership, participation, conflict management, adminis- 
tration, and the global community. The authors have provided a glossary 
of basic terms and suggested readings for each chapter. 


February 200 pp. (approx.) paper $5.95 


European Politics 


Political Economy and Policy Making in Western Democracies 


ROBERT A. ISAAK, The Johns Hopkins University, School of Advanced 
International Studies, Bologna Center 


Distinguished by the coherence and stylistic consistency of single author- 
ship, European Politics introduces the student to comparative politics 
systematically, focusing on political economy and bargaining power. It 
compares the four major European countries — West Germany, France, 
England, and Italy — with the Common Market, according to the same 
categories: political culture, social and political institutions, political 
economy bargaining patterns, domestic and foreign policy, and interna- 
tional constraints and opportunities. European Politics is distinctive for 
its emphasis on the contemporary conflict between productivity and 
redistribution. A selected bibliography concludes the text. 


January 1980 320 pp. (approx.) paper $6.95 


Price and publication date of forthcoming books are tentative. To request 
acomplimentary examination copy, please write (specifying course, pres- 
ent text, and approximate enrollment) to: 


St. Martin’s Press PO. Box 5352 New York, NY. 10017 


Legislated Learning 
The Bureaucratization of the American Classroom 


Arthur E. Wise 


At the heart of public education in America is the belief that through local school boards, 
administrators, and teachers the community can best determine educational policy: what and how 
children should be taught. This may still be part of our cultural belief but in practice it is fiction. The 
author of Rich Schools, Poor Schools brilliantly analyzes the forces for change in public education 
today. A truly important book focusing on some of the most critical issues of the 1980s. 
$10.95 


Culture and Politics 


From Puritanism to Enlightenment 


Edited, with an Introduction by Perez Zagorin 


A group of distinguished scholars investigate the interrelationship of culture and politics during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In his introduction, Zagorin astutely demonstrates the 
underlying unity of these various essays, which span a chronological period of almost two centuries. 

$14.95 


Now in Paperback— 
The Pursuit of Equality in American History 
J.R. Pole 


“Likely to be the primary text on its subject for many years to come.” 
—Times Higher Education Supplement 
“A brilliant interpretation.” —American Historical Review 


$5.95 paper, $16.95 cloth 


Pompey 


A Political Biography 
Robin Seager 


Pompey the Great is regarded by many of his contemporaries as the most important figure in the 
history of Rome. Seager presents a timely and detailed study of the political career of a man who 
was three times consul. 


Young Mussolini and the 
Intellectual Origins of 


Fascism 


A. James Gregor 


Mussolini is often dismissed as an unthinking opportunist, a 
fascist with a cause but no ideology. Here he emerges as an 
astute political thinker whose beliefs were as intelligent and 
coherent as any revolutionary of the twentieth century. 
Gregor traces Mussolini’s complex intellectual evolution 
from the anti-nationalist and anti-monarchist revolutionary 
socialism of his early manhood to the revolutionary national! 
syndicalism with which he urged Italy’s intervention in World 


War I. $16.50 


University of 


California Press 
Berkeley 94720 





Women in Western 
Political Thought 


SUSAN MOLLER OKIN 


Although women have obtained the formal 
rights of citizenship, they still have not achieved 
substantive equality with men in economic 
independence, occupational status, and 
political power. To understand why this gap 

; between formal and real equality persists, 

p Susan Okin turns to the tradition of political 

j y philosophy, specifically the works of Plato, 
z Aristotle, Rousseau, and Mill, that pervades 
wy Western culture and its institutions. 
i Cloth, $22.50. Paper, $4.95 


a 

Justice and 

Reverse 
Discrimination 

ALAN H. GOLDMAN 

Alan Goldman’s book comes as a timely 

discussion of one of the thorniest and most 

passionately debated moral questions to have 

arisen in this country in years: the justice (or 

injustice) of reverse discrimination in job hiring, ` ` 

school admissions, and training program 

policies. In a sustained effort to bring 

philosophical clarity to this stormy debate, the 

author considers both sides of the issue in the 

context of a fair and balanced treatment. He 

argues that, ultimately, an appeal to justice has 


priority over strictly utilitarian or legal claims. 
Cloth, $16.50. Paper, $3.95 
























At bookstores or from 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 















FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
1932 — 1945 
Robert Dallek 
“A book thar will become a landmark in its field. . . .\With awesome thoroughness and 
scrupulous fairness Dallek has reconstructed rhe world stage during the FDR years.” — The 
New Republic. “A dazzling narative . . elegant. . -history on the grandest scale.” 


— The New York Times Book Review 672 pp., $19.95 
THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Michael Schaller 


From the nineteenth -century opium trade and missionary movements through the 
recent establishment of diplomatic relations, this book illuminares relations between the 
United States and China in “a perceprive overview of the complex modern Sino - American 
relationship.” — O. Edmund Clubb 208 pp., $9.95 


FOREIGN POLICY BY CONGRESS 
Thomas M. Franck and Edward Weisband 


Examining the events and causes behind the Congressional revolution that came in the 
wake of Watergate and Vietnam, this is “ a tour de force. Meticulously researched and 
entertainingly written (and) clearly the best account yer of the Congressional 
*reassertion.’ ” —~ Michael Glennon, Legal Council, Committee on Foreign Relations 

320 pp., $15.95 


PARAPOLITICS 
Toward the City of Man 
Raghavan N. lyer 


From the Greek polis to the California commune, from Plato and Marx to Gandhi, this 
“powerful, well-written, and important work, based on a remarkably wide range of 
reading as well as on intensive thinking abour the fundamental problems of political 
philosophy. . . .is lucidly and cogently argued.” — James Joll, University of London 

384 pp., illus., $15.95 


WORLD DEVELOPMENT REPORT 1979 
The World Bank 
Foreword by Robert S. McNamara 

Employment and urbanization, energy, capital flows, and indusrtriatizarion are among key 
issues examined by the experts in a book thar shows both the enormous porential of the 
developing nations, and the pressing need for effective planning for the orderly develop- 
ment of thar porential. With comprehensive statistical appendices. 
$3.50 paper / $9.95 cloth 


A Publishers 
of Fine Books 
for Five Centuries 


200 Madison Avenue @ New York, N.Y. 10016 






New Ideas....New Perspectives.... 
From New Viewpoints 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 

Harold W. Chase, Robert T. Holt & John E. Turner, all of the University of 
Minnesota 

The arms race ... the energy crunch ... the pollution of our environment... Can 
America’ political institutions meet these and other challenges of the future? To 
answer this question, the authors pinpoint problem areas in current American 
politics and analyze what can be learned from other countries’ experiences in order to 
improve U.S. political institutions. 


Hardcover 6x9 240 pp. ISBN: 531-05406-3 $12.95 October 1979 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05617-1 $6.95 


CITIES IN TRANSITION: Social Changes and Institutional Responses in 
Urban Development 
Peter R. Gluck & Richard J. Meister, both of the University of Michigan, Flint 


A sociological and historical examination of the forces that have affected the ability of 
governmental institutions to manage the problems created by urbanization; problems 
which have led to what is now referred to as the “urban crisis.” 


Hardcover 51⁄2 x 81⁄4 256 pp. ISBN: 531-05409-8 $15.00 September 1979 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05623-6 $6.95 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE: Issues and Ironies, 2nd Edition 
Abraham S. Blumberg, University of Missouri, Kansas City 


A major revision of a book that has become a classic in the field of criminal justice. 
This well-documented work raises some basic questions about the fairness and 
effectiveness of law enforcement and the American judicial system. 

Hardcover 6 x 9 432 pp. ISBN: 531-05407-1 $15.00 July 1979 

Paperback ISBN: 531-05618-X $9.95 


Recently Published: 
GLOBAL CHALLENGES: A World at Risk 
Harry Clay Blaney III, Policy Planning Staff, U.S. State Department 


Hardcover 51⁄2 x 8% 288 pp. ISBN: 531-05408-X $12.95 1979 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05619-8 $6.95 


POLICE AND THE COMMUNITY: An Analytic Perspective 
Robert S. Clark, Florida International University 

Hardcover 6 x9 320 pp. ISBN: 531-05405-5 $12.95 1979 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05615-5 $6.95 


POST-AFFLUENT AMERICA: The Social Economy of the Future 
Gary Gappert, Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

Hardcover 5% x 8% 256 pp. ISBN: 531-05403-9 $12.95 1979 
Paperback ISBN: 531-05612-0 $6.95 


For more information write to: 

New Viewpoints: A Division of Franklin Watts, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 





TAM > Ibu 


A COMPARATIVE APPROACH TO POLICY ANALYSIS 


Health Care Policy in Four Nations 
HOWARD M. LEICHTER 


Leichter provides a framework for explaining how governments adopt their public 
policies and establishes the basis for comparing political systems in terms of these 
policies. Much of the work is devoted to health care policy and its evolution in Great 
Britain, Germany, Japan, and the Soviet Union, and a concluding section assesses the 
prospects for an American national health care program in light of these nations’ 
experiences. 


“This book is excellent both as an introduction to comparative policy analysis and for its 
specific examination of health care.... The historical perspective and the attempt to 
account for the causes of variation in policy make this book quite different from those 
that are simply surveys of health care in other countries. Recommended.”—Library 
Journal Hardcover $21.50 Paper $7.50 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC BUREAUCRACIES 
MARSHALL W. MEYER 


Professor Meyer uses the longitudinal method of analysis to study in detail the process 
of change in 240 city, county, and state public bureaucracies responsible for local 
financial administration. He discusses traditional theories of bureaucracy that em- 
phasize the importance of environment for organizations, and whether generality in 
organizational theory is possible. Meyer’s conclusion draws extensive implications 
from the empirical findings of his study. 


” THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC DECLINE 


Economic Management and Political Decline in Britain Since 1964 
JAMES E. ALT 


Alt deals extensively with electoral survey data for Britain since 1964, supplying unique 
evidence about popular expectations of inflation, evaluation of economic management, 
and preferences among competing economic goals and policies. His book provides a 
contemporary history of electoral and political behavior in an age of unprecedented 
economic management. $24.95 


forthcoming in paperback 


CRISIS AND LEGITIMACY 


The Administrative Process and American Government 
JAMES O. FREEDMAN ‘ 


“The most important study of administrative law in decades. . . .”"—-Robert M. 
Landis in the Philadelphia Sunday Bulletin 


“Crisis and Legitimacy is an informative expression of the view that the 
administrative process is a valuable and crucial element of American 
government.’—Harvard Law Review 








a's! Cambridge University Press 
Wey 32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


macmillan texts 


1980 TITLES 


An Introduction to Political Inquiry 


"RICHARD L. COLE, The George Washington University 
256 pages approx./paperback ISBN 0-02-323350-8 


Of all the small, inexpensive “how-to-do-it” books 
for the political science research course, this one is 
the most complete. 

It takes the student through each stage of the 
research process—topic selection, hypothesis for- 
mation, literature review, data collection, data analy- 
sis, and data interpretation—as well as the actual 


1980 


writing; and it includes an annotated example of a 
student research paper. 

Throughout, the text points are illustrated with 
examples from the current political science litera- 
ture—examples providing relevant information on 
current political science topics. 


The Dynamics of Urban Government 


and Politics 


Second Edition 
JAY S. GOODMAN, Wheaton College 


400 pages approx./paperback ISBN 0-02-344830-X 1980 


This survey text on urban government, acknowl- 
edged the most inclusive in its field, is now available 
in a new edition revised for greater readability. 
Covers such subjects as: The development 
of suburbs © Forms of local government * Forms 
of metropolitan government ¢ Big city machines 
è Small town and suburban politics è Citizen par- 
, ticipation ¢ Public. policy * Urban futures e Plus 


one of the best treatments of the role of the federal 
government in financing and influencing local life. 

Full Treatment of Local Fiscal Crises ° Local 
budgeting © Property tax e Collective bargaining 
for teachers, firemen, and police 

Up-to-Date for 1980 • Impact of energy crisis 
Changes in race relations ù “Gentrification” of big 
city neighborhoods « Impact of federal aid 


Basic Cases in Constitutional Law 


DUANE LOCKARD and WALTER E MURPHY, both, Princeton University 


288 pages approx./paperback ISBN 0-02-371510-3 


Duane Lockard and Walter E Murphy prepared this 
“pack-to-basics” text for political science under- 
graduates because, as the authors stated, “introduc- 
ing undergraduates to the law and the reasoning 
behind it is a good. way to help them understand 
politics.” 

Basic Cases in Constitutional Law presents the 
texts to 28 Supreme Court Cases—all chosen by the 
authors to illustrate the role of Supreme Court deci- 


1980 


sions in American politics. The cases have brief 
introductions and are organized according to their 
issues. 

Basic Cases in Constitutional Law—compact, in- 
expensive, and containing only that material di- 
rectly related to its purpose—is ideally suited to 
undergraduate courses in the judicial process or the 
Supreme Court, or the American government sur- 
vey course. 


to consider... 


PREVIOUS TITLES 


An Introduction to American Government 


Fourth Edition 


ERWIN L. LEVINE, Skidmore College and ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR., Brown University 


309 pages/paperback ISBN 0-02-370310-5 1979 


The relationship of constitutional principles to all 
formal and informal government agencies is the 
focus of this text. 

Concise, intensive, and straightforward, An In- 


troduction to American Government describes and 
explains the major forces in our federal govern- 
ment. An Jnstructor’s Manual is available. 


Constitutional Law: A Textbook 


Second Edition 


BERNARD SCHWARTZ, New York University School of Law 


525 pages/bardcover ISBN 0-02-408190-6 1979 


This text for law students was written by a leading 
academic commentator on the constitution. 

While not a casebook, it explains the significance 
of jmportant cases as they apply to judicial review, 


the federal system, congressional power, the com- 
merce clause, executive power, property rights, 
criminal procedure, first amendment rights, and 
equal protection. 


American Constitutional Law 


Fifth Edition 


MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Berkeley and ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, late of Lehigh University 


762 pages/bardcover ISBN 0-02-409570-2 1979 


A successful text for both political science and pre- 
law courses, American Constitutional Law intro- 
duces significant Supreme Court decisions. 


It also gives students a basic understanding of 
how cases arise, come to the Supreme Court, and 
are decided. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


Government and Politics in America 


JOHN A. MOORE, California State Polytechnic University and MYRON ROBERTS, Chaffey College 


356 pages/paperback ISBN 0-02-383310-6 1978 


Covering all the topics normally presented in an 
introductory course on American government, this 
text relates American government and politics to 
the efforts of the ordinary citizen to pursue happi- 


ness in everyday life. Politics is examined not 
merely from a functional viewpoint but as the sum 
of ideas, idedls, passions, and actions. An Jnstruc- 
tor’s Manual is available. 


macmillan 


Publishing Co., Inc. 


866 Third Avenue, S York. N.Y 10022 


Publisher with major reference book program in the humani- 
ties is expanding in the social sciences. 


Editors 


are being sought to serve as consultants for programs in their 
fields of expertise. Books in these programs will include 
bibliographies, guides to information sources, directories, 
and dictionaries. Prompt publication and generous royalties 
are guaranteed. Subsidies from authors are not accepted. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: 


Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Pacific Islands 
since the First World War 
Edited by William S. Livingston 
and Wm. Roger Louis 


in this volume, some of the most 
distinguished scholars of the 
Pacific region assess significant 
historical changes since 1919— 
dwindling British power, rising 
American influence, and nation- 
alism in a variety of forms. The 
contributors are J. D. B. Miller, 
Allan Martin, Keith Sinclair, Mary 
Boyd, F. £. W. Wood, Roderic 
Alley, Norman Harper, Geoffrey 
Sawer, Joseph Jones, W. E. H. 
Stanner, M. P. K. Sorrenson, 
Deryck Scarr, and C. Hartley 
Grattan, with a preface by Pro- 
fessors Livingston and Louis. 


259 pages, $17.95 


Social Science Reference Book Editor 
Garland Publishing, Inc. 

136 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 


A Prospect of Liberal 
Democracy 
Edited by William S. Livingston 


These papers address the ques- 
tion: Does the concept of liberal 
democracy still serve the present 
generation 200 years after the 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were written, and 
is it capable of serving others yet 
to come? The contributors are 
William S. Livingston, William H. 
Goetzmann, Oscar Handlin, 
Robert A.Dahl, Jo Grimond, B. 
K. Nehru, Tony Honoré, Stanley 
R. Ross, Robert E. Ward, Abba 
Eban, Giovanni Sartori, and 
Samuel H. Beer. - 

241 pages, 

$5.95, paper; $12.95, cloth 
Distributed by Texas Press 
Services 
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LibertyPress 
“LibertyClassics 


The Politicization of Society ° 
Edited by Kenneth S. Templeton, Jr. 


“The state has increasingly replaced the 
church in determining how we should be- 
have,” writes Oxford professor R. M. 
Hartwell in his introduction. “Politics is now 
religion.” Fourteen scholars examine the cen- 
tral problem of modern society—the growth of 
the state—and its significance for the indi- 
vidual. They are Robert L. Carneiro, Felix 
Morley, Murray N. Rothbard, William Marina, 
Robert A. Nisbet, Jacques Ellul, Giovanni 
Sartori, Michael Oakeshott, Donald M. Dozer, 
Herbert Butterfield, John A. Lukacs, Jonathan 
R. T. Hughes, Butler D. Shaffer, and E A. 
Hayek. Hardcover $10.00, Paperback $4.50. 


We pay postage, but require prepayment, on 
orders from individuals. Please allow four to 
six weeks for delivery. To order this book, or 
for a copy of our catalog, write: 
LibertyPress/LibertyClassics 

7440 North Shadeland, Dept. 438 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 





“Polsby and Wildavsky continue their excellent analytic work 
in this fifth edition of Presidential Elections. \t was a first-rate 
study before and is even better in this newest form.” 


Richard M. Scammon* 


Fifth Edition 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


Strategies of American Electoral Politics 


Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron Wildavsky 
University of California, Berkeley 


Now in its fifth edition, Presidential Elections, the invaluable, highly 
acclaimed guide, has been fully revised and updated. This new edition 
covers the 1976 Carter-Ford contest and the rule changes — for instance, 
in delegate selection and campaign finance — that are sure to affect the 
1980 election. New insights are offered into voting behavior, particularly 
of independent voters, and the growth of influence of nonparty activists, 
both in the nominating process and in the subsequent processes of 
government. In addition to examining past elections, the authors discuss 
future trends that may alter the course of politics in the 1980s. 


*Director, Elections Research Center 








additional comments: 

“.,.an invaluable source book for any serious student of the American 
political system.” 

John C. White, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 

“...a provocative and fascinating piece of work...” 

Bill Brock, Chairman, Republican National Committee 


1980 320 pages $6.95 college paper; $12.50 trade cloth 


é N 


MM. Scribners 
College 
Department 


To request an examination copy, please write (specifying course and 
present text) to: 

College Department, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017 


Nehru 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

A Biography 

Volume II: 1947-1956 
Sarvepalli Gopal 


This second volume of the piagtaphy 
the London Times called “indispensable 
reading for any serious student of modern 
Indian affairs,” covers the first nine years 
of Nehru's prime ministership. 

“The most significant biography of 
Nehru to appear since his death,” wrote 
The Economist, ‘itis the work of one of 
India's leading historians.” $20.00 


Also available: 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Volume |: 1880-1947 
$18.50 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 





From Duxbury Press 
Texts with a Difference 


New 
For American Politics and Public Policy: 











Policy Analysis for Public Decisions 
by Duncan MacRae, Jr., and James Wilde, 
both of the University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill 
The politics, economics, and ethics of public policy decision-making. 


Politics and the Bureaucracy: 
Policy-Making in the Fourth Branch of the Government 
by Kenneth J. Meier, University of Oklahoma 
The power of the Federal bureaucracy and what we can do about it. 


New in 1980 
Reform and the Citizen: 
The Major Policy Issues of Contemporary America 
by Sherman L. Lewis, California State University/Hayward 
The role of the committed citizen in public decisions. 


Political Parties in America 
by Robert J. Huckshorn, Florida Atlantic University 
A major new text on parties and a clarion call 
for their revival to replace government by interest groups. 


New in Fall 1979 
For Comparative Government: 


Comparative Politics and Public Policy 
by Barbara N. McLennan 
An up-to-date comparative exploration of what governments do 
treated topic by topic. 


Politics and Economic Policy in Western Democracies 
by Charles F. Andrain, San Diego State University 
Assesses the impact of public policy on inflation, unemployment, 
and income distribution. 


‘New in 1980 
For Introductory Political Science Courses: 


Politics for Human Beings, 2nd Edition, 
by Ralph P. Hummel, Brooklyn College, and Robert A. Isaak, 
Johns Hopkins Center for International Affairs, Bologna, Italy 
A basic text that puts people back into politics, 
at the macro and micro level — practical politics for the 1980s. 


The Dramas of Political Life: 
An Introduction to the Problems of Governance 
by James N. Rosenau, University of Southern California 
An exciting core text dedicated to the proposition that 
a rigorous discussion of political institutions, dynamics, and ideas 
need not be soporific. 


From Duxbury Press 
Texts with a Difference 


New in 1980 
For Public Administration and Criminal Justice: 


Managing Government Organizations: 
An Introduction to Public Administration 
by Robert D. Pursley and Neil Snortland, 
both of the University of Arkansas/Little Rock 
A real-world approach to management in government — 
including state and local levels. 


Managing Public Systems: 
Analytic Techniques for Public Administration 
by Michael J. White, Ross Clayton, Robert Myrtle, Gilbert Siegal, 
and Aaron Rose, all of the University of Southern California 
The first to offer management analysis 
and quantitative techniques for public administration students. 


Experiences in Public Administration 
by Dennis R. Briscoe, University of San Diego, 
and Gene S, Leonardson, Willamette University 
The first text to offer a broad range of experiential exercises 
for public administration students. 


The Criminal Justice Game: Politics and Players 
by Ralph Baker and Fred A. Meyer, Jr, both of Ball State University 
A hard-nosed look at the real world of criminal justice in America. 


Criminal Justice and the American Constitution 
by H. Frank Way, University of California/Riverside 
A major text/case book on the Constitutional foundations 
of the American criminal justice system. 


Criminal Justice: Law and Politics, 3rd Edition, 
by George F. Cole, University of Connecticut 
A timely revision of a successful anthology on the 
U.S. criminal justice system. 


For more information on the titles above, write to: 


Duxbury Press 
Box APSR — D9 
Ten Davis Drive 
Belmont, California 94002 





NEW From Winthrop 
Available for the Spring Semester- 


Contemporary Political Ideologies: Movements 
and Regimes | 
Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University 


A comprehensive overview of major modern political ideologies, this lucid text traces the evolution 
of Democracy, Communism, and the Totalitarian Right from latency to actualization. Strong 
emphasis is placed on the role of the theoretical formulations that shape political forces and 
movements, regimes and institutions. Through Professor Macridis’ presentation, students come to 
understand the dynamics of politics- change, revolution, evolution, policy-making, and authority 
structures, 

Paper approx. 320 pages 1980 


The Logic of International Relations—Third Edition 


Steven J. Rosen, senior research analyst, and 
Waiter S. Jones, University of Maryland 


In what is rapidly becoming a standard text in International Relations, Professors Rosen and Jopes 
present the specific points of view of major actors on the global scene. Its unique method of 
perceptual analysis allows students to view major global issues through the eyes of individual 
nations. The new Third Edition includes original analyses of Eurocommunism, international trade 
. and exchange agreements, and relations among nuclear powers. Instructor’s Manual available. 
Paper 512 pages 1980 


The American Political System: A Radical 
Approach—Second Edition 


Edward S. Greenberg, University of Colorado 


Professor Greenberg’s text is the first to combine a Marxist approach to the study of American 
political life with a modern textbook learning format. As an introductory core text or as a supple- 
ment, it is remarkable for its straightforward, comprehensible presentation, its logical consistency, 
and its substantive treatment of political economics. The Second Edition represents a thorough 
revision of the first, with expanded coverage of institutional topics. Instructor’s Manual available. 
Paper 544 pages 1980 


For further information, or to order 
examination copies, please write 
to Sara Black, Dept. 780 
WINTHROP PUBLISHERS, INC. 
17 Dunster St, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 











EVA PERON 
The Myths of a Woman 


i J. M. Taylor 


Julie M. Taylor examines the polit- 
ically powerful Eva Perón through 


Í the images that surrounded her: 
| the ultrafeminine Lady of Hope; 


the dark, evil whore; and the 
revolutionary. Taylor shows how 


f the conflicting myths relate to the 
į basic split in Argentinian society 

| between “sophisticated” city and 
* “barbaric” rural areas. 


Cloth 192 pages 8plates $15.00 
Available 





MANUFACTURING CONSENT 
Changes in the Labor Process under 
Monopoly Capitalism 

Michael Burawoy 

Why do workers routinely consent to 
their own exploitation? Burawoy’s answer 
is both a well-observed ethnography of 
life on the shop floor, and an original 
Marxist theory of the capitalist labor 


REPEALING NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 

David E. Kyvig 

In the first book-length study of the sub- 
ject, Kyvig shows that the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment by the Twenty- 
first—the only such reversal in American 
history—was the result of a well-orga- 
nized, broadly based campaign. 





process. Cloth 304 pages Illus. $21.00 
Cloth 304 pages $20.00 December December 
LIFE CHANCES 
Approaches to Social and Political Theory 
Ralf G. Dahrendorf 
Cloth 192 pages $15.00 
Forthcoming January 1980 
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IMPORTANT RESEARCH BY LEADING SCHOLARS 
SCIENCE, POLITICS, SOCIAL THEORY 
4 New University Books from G.K.HALL&CO. 


IDEOLOGY OF/IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 

edited by Hilary Rose and Steven Rose 

0-8161-9002-X ca. 400 pp. $32.00 
Scientific research has produced awesome tools of political policy, including 
nuclear weapons, defoliants, and mind-control drugs. This. collection of essays 
discusses the issues that arise when scientific research and political interests 
combine. The editors have assembled contributions from an international group 
of radical scientists who offer thoughts on such topics as the politics of neuro- 
biology, political ecology, and scientific racism and ideology. 


_ THE RISE AND FALL OF PATRICE LUMUMBA: 
Conflict in the Congo 

Thomas Kanza ; 

0-8161-9015-1 386 pp. $19.50 
Patrice Lumumba was the leader of the Congo’s struggle for independence and that 
country’s first prime minister. Sadly, he had little chance to rule the new nation. 
Lumumba was murdered after his government was otherthrown in a military coup 
led by Colonel Joseph Mobutu. Thomas Kanza, a former minister in the Lumumba 
government, here presents the definitive account of the tragedy of Lumumba and 
the Congo. 


POWER 
Its Nature, Its Use, and Its Limits 
edited by Donald W. Harward 
0-8161-9011-9 ca. 215 pp. $18.00 
- contributing authors: 


Bella Abzug Sidney Hook W. W. Rostow 
Senator Howard Baker Brian M. Jenkins Bayard Rustin 
Carolyn Bird Rollo May John R. Silber 
James MacGregor Burns William Rehnquist Thomas Szasz 
Noam Chomsky Charles Reich 


Although power is a concept fundamental to understanding almost all human 
interaction, the nature of power remains largely unexplored. Harward’s book 
attempts a straightforward analysis of the enigma of power in the contexts of law, 
politics, economics, and social action. 


STUDIES IN NUCLEAR TERRORISM 

edited by Martin H. Greenberg and Augustus R. Norton 

foreword by Robert A. Friedlander 

0-8161-9010-0 $24.95 
The essays contained in this important volume identify the issues which must be 
resolved before the world comes face to face with an act of nuclear terrorism. 
The collection includes the best analyses and discussions on nuclear terrorism. 
that have appeared in scholarly and popular journals, government hearings and 
documents, and other forums of thought. 

KE c a Se err Ate 

70 Lincoln Street, Boston, MA 02111 


The Great Debates, 
Carter vs. Ford, 1976 


Edited by Sidney Kraus 

Comprehensively documents and records the events and the 
actions that brought about the 1976 presidential debates. Meas- 
ures the effect of the debates on voting decisions and provides a 
verbatim transcript of the four meetings (including the Mondale- 
Dole face-off). 568 pages cloth $29.95 paper $19.50 

(Also available—The Great Debates: Kennedy vs. Nixon, 1960— 
cloth $17.50, paper $5.95.) 


We Don’t Want Nobody 
Nobody Sent | 


An Oral History of the Daley Years 

By Milton L. Rakove 

People from every sector of Chicago’s political life testify to how 
politics worked in Chicago before, during, and after the Daley 
years. Includes reminiscences by Jane Byrne, Adlai Stevenson IH, 
Abner Mikva, Dan Walker, and many others. 

416 pages $12.95 


Don’t Make No Waves— 
Don’t Back No Losers 


An Insider’s Analysis of the Daley Machine 

By Milton L. Rakove 

“... a great deal can be learned from this book about what 
American politics and politicians are like.” —Political Studies 
“,.. essential reading for scholars interested in ethnic politics, 
machine behavior, Chicago, or the inimitable Richard J. Daley.” 
—The Journal of Politics 

312 pages cloth $10.00 paper $4.95 


Voting in Indiana 


A Century of Persistence and Change 

By Charles S. Hyneman, C. Richard Hofstetter, 

and Patrick F. O’Connor Í 

A detailed and descriptive study that places Indiana voters within 
the national context in terms of economics, demography, and 
other social and economic factors while presenting fuller docu- 
mentation on many aspects of voting behavior than is available 
for any other American state. 320 pages $18.50 





Available at bookstores or 


Indiana University Press send $1.50 postage and 


handling for first book, 25¢ 
Tenth and Morton Streets for each additional book, to 


Bloomington, Indiana 47405 order from publisher. 


| The Spectrum of Political Engagement 


Mounier, Benda, Nizan, Brasillach, Sartre 

DAVID L. SCHALK 

“An intelligent and judicious exploration of the temptations and exigencies of political and social 
commitment and action among intellectuals. After reading it one has the aesthetic pleasure of 
sensing that everything necessary has been treated concisely and nothing essential left out. itis 
an excellent book.” — Mark Poster, University of California, Irvine. $13.50 


‘| Political Theory and 
International Relations 


CHARLES R. BEITZ 

“1 do not know of any book that deals with the normative theory of international relations — 
especially international economic relations — from a sophisticated point of view. This book will fill 
an important gap.” — Robert O. Keohane, Stanford University e Charles Beitz takes issue with 
the two most popular and historically important theses about the place of morality in international 
relations and proposes a third conception of international political theory, both cosmopolitan and 
contractarian, as both possible and necessary. Cloth, $16.50. Paper, $3.95 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


From Magna Charta to President 
Carter- thei Sag is human rights 


More than 700 years ago the Magna 
Charta codified basic human rights. 
Today human rights are a cornerstone 
of American policy and remain the 
most vital and widespread issue in world 
affairs. 


This unique source book of more than 
70 major statements includes the 
writings of Rousseau, Locke, Mill, and 
Jefferson; key documents such as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, the 
Helsinki Agreement, Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, and the 
United Nations Charter; and the contem- 
porary voices of Andrei Sakharov, Daniel 
Moynihan, and President Carter. 


For students and scholars of foreign 
policy, international law and political 
philosophy, as well 'as a general public. 


THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS READER 


Edited by Walter Laqueur and Barry Rubin 


@ Meridian NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
F511 $6.95 NAL EDUCATION « 1633 Broadway 
Times minROR ERROR * 


New York, N.Y. 10019 











| 
Publishers, Inc. 





WITHER THE STATE? 

POLITICS AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN THREE COUNTRIES 

IRA SHARKANSKY 

“Sharkansky’s provocative comparisons with Israel and Australia 
make it clear that what is happening to U.S. politics is not unique. It 
is part of a ‘state sprawl’ that has ramifications that most analysts 
are just beginning to comprehend. This book will be of great value to 
public policy analysts in both comparative and American 
politics.” Cynthia H. Enloe, Clark University 


0-934540-00-4 $6.95 paper 0-934540-01-2 $9.95 cloth 
ESSAYS IN PUBLIC FINANCE AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


STATE AND LOCAL PERSPECTIVES 

Edited by JOHN E. PETERSEN and CATHERINE L. SPAIN 
Government Finance Research Center 

In the post-proposition 13 era, the conventional assumptions that 
underpin tax and spending decisions are being reappraised. 

This collection of original essays provides an overview of the re- 
search activities in the major financial and problem areas of state 
and local government finance. 

0-934540-03-9 $8.95 paper 


CHATHAM HOUSE SERIES ON 
CHANGE IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


A new series of books in American politics, public policy, and public 
administration edited by Aaron Wildavsky of the University of 
California at Berkeley. 


MANAGING FISCAL STRESS 

THE PUBLIC SECTOR IN CRISIS 

Edited by CHARLES H. LEVINE, University of Maryland 

Assembles the latest thinking on the problems of managing finan- 


cial stress in government, especially resource scarcity in local public 
services, 


0-934540-02-1 $8.95 paper 


PUBLIC POLICY 

ISSUES, ANALYSIS, AND IDEOLOGY 

Edited by Ellen F. Paul and Philip A. Russo, Miami University 
Diverse analyses of six policy issues that presently face the country: 
energy and the environment; welfare policy; national health policy: 
regulatory policy: equality and social justice; and, planning. 
0-934540-04-7 $7.95 paper 








For further information, contact: Edward Artinian, publisher, 
CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS, INC., P.O. Box One, 
Chatham, New Jersey 07928 Telephone: (201) 635-2059, 


Bringing the Left Back Home 


A Critique of American Social Criticism 
Gary Thom 


An ambitious and important analysis of problems in key aspects of the liberal and 
left-liberal critiques of American democracy. The theories of Amitai Etzioni, 
Philip Rieff, Philip Slater, Mancur Olson, and Herbert Marcuse are among those 
discussed in this provocative attempt to reorient current democratic theory. $17.50 


Rules and Racial Equality 


Edwin Dorn 
This book provides logical proof that changing the rules of behavior to require equal 
treatment for blacks will not automatically ensure substantive racial equality. 

In a short, readable contribution to the discussion of public policy in race relations, 
Dorn uses theories of equality to examine the actual socioeconomic status of blacks 
and whites. His conclusions raise the ultimate question: how, if at all, can 
liberal-democratic reform lead to racial equality in the United States? $14.00 


Workers’ Control under 


Plan and Market 


Implications of Yugoslav Self-Management 
Ellen Turkish Comisso 


b 
Giving workers greater influence in industrial and governmental decision-making has 
become a popular cause in many countries. In this book, Comisso draws on the _ 
theoretical traditions of the Western labor movement and the empirical experience of 
Yugoslavia to analyze what happens when workers’ councils do in fact exercise 
significant political and economic influence. $22.50 


Now available in paper for Spring courses 


Democracy in Plural Societies 


A Comparative Exploration 
Arend Lijphart 


“Here, once again, Arend Lijphart is directing our attention to matters which will 
surely engage much of the attention of students of comparative politics in the 
next decade.”—G. Bingham Powell, Jr., American Political Science Review 
Cloth $17.00 Paper $5.95 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 





America’s 
Democracy 


The Ideal and the Reality 
Fred R. Harris, University of New Mexico 


At last, the American government text only Fred Harris could write. 
University professor, nationally experienced politician, and lucid com- 
mentator on the American political scene, Professor Harris gives your 
students a solid, realistic look at the basic processes, institutions, and 
issues of American government and politics. With: positive emphasis on 
citizen participation, topics not found in competing texts, high-interest 
features, and complete pedagogical program. Watch for America’s 
Democracy January 1980, approx. 640 pp., illus., hardbound, with In- 
structor’s Manual and Study Guide 


American 


Government 
and — 
Politics Today 


Third Edition 
Charles P. Sohner/Helen P. Martin, El Camino College 


Another strong contender for your introductory course, the Third Edi- 
tion is extensively revised and updated, including eleven new policy 
discussions, increased emphasis on how government affects the aver- 
age citizen, and a wealth of new material on issues of current interest. 
November 1979, approx. 416 pp., illus., softbound, with Instructor's Man- 
ual and a new edition of California Government and Politics Today. 


For further information write 

Jennifer Toms, Department SA ya 

1900 East Lake Avenue 

Glenview, Illinois 60025 Scott, Foresman and Company 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Popular Justice 


A History of American 

Criminal Justice 

SAMUEL E. WALKER, University of Nebraska. 
This is the first one-volume scholarly analysis of 
the evolution of American criminal justice from 
the colonial period to the present. Examining 
changing patterns of criminal activity, the institu- 
tional development of the system of criminal 
justice, and the major issues involved in its admin- 
istration, Walker traces the tension which has al- 
ways existed in America between popular justice 
and the rule of law. 


February 1980 300 pp. cloth $12.95 
paper $4.95 

The Turbulent Era 

Riot and Disorder in 

Jacksonian America 


MICHAEL FELDBERG, Boston University. Using 
the Philadelphia Native American Riots of 1844 as 
his point of departure, Feldberg examines the col- 
lective violence that beset American cities during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. He dis- 
cusses the ways in which social and political con- 
ditions contributed to the use of violence and 
analyzes the broader implications of the study of 
violence as a means of viewing the perceived 
discontents and dislocations of American society. 


February 1980 150 pp. cloth $7.50 
paper $2.95 
Women, Crime, and 


Justice 

Edited by SUSAN K. DATESMAN, Arizona State 
University, and FRANK R. SCARPITTI, Univer- 
sity of Delaware. This collection of fourteen arti- 
cles— some of the best recent work on women and 
crime — focuses on classical and contemporary 
accounts of the etiology of female crime, patterns 
of female criminal behavior, the role and treat- 
ment of women in the criminal justice system, and 
the relation between women’s crime and the 
women's movement, 


February 1980 320 pp.; 19 tables paper $4.95 


The Jew in the 
Modern World 


A Documentary History 


Edited by PAUL R. MENDES-FLOHR, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, and JEHUDA 
REINHARZ, University of Michigan. This source- 
book of over two hundred primary documents 
illuminates the central social, political, and cul- 
tural aspects of Jewish history from the eighteenth 
century to the early 1950's. Elaborately annotated 
and placed within their historical context, many of 
these documents, previously unavailable in 
English, have been translated especially for this 
volume. 


March 1980 544 pp. 


cloth $29.95 
paper $12.95 


The Judicial Process 


An Introductory Analysis of the 
Courts of the United States, 
England, and France, Fourth Edition 
HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Virginia. 
Thoroughly updated, revised, and enlarged, the 
fourth edition of this major work takes into ac- 
count such recent developments as President 
Carter’s departure from traditional modes of court 
appointments, changes in the structure and juris- 
diction of state and Federal tribunals, major alter- 
ations in the judiciaries of England and France, 
and new approaches to judicial review and the 
judicial role generally. The unique compendium 
of bibliographies contains 4,500 listings. 
January 1980 656 pp. cloth $15.95 
paper $8.95 


Politics, Position, 
and Power 


The Dynamics of Federal 
Organization, Third Edition 

HAROLD SEIDMAN, University of Connecticut. 
Combining scholarship with personal observa- 
tions acquired during his association with the fed- 
eral government, the author presents an inside 
view of federal administration as it affects, and is 
affected by, competing forces for pawer, position, 
and political advantage. This third edition includes 
new and revised statistics and references, while 
critically examining new topics such as President 
Carter's “bottom-up” reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch. 
February 1980 


376 pp. paper $4.95 


International Relations 
in a Changing World 


JOSEPH FRANKEL, Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. This comprehensive 
text examines recent events and basic changes in 
the international system, providing an exacting 
analytical description of international relations to- 
day. The rise in numbers and importance of new 
states, of multinational corporations, and of ter- 
rorist groups is considered, and particular atten- 
tion is paid to the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and China — these state powers’ foreign policies, 
interaction, and balance of power. 


1979 220 pp. 


Germany 1866-1945 


GORDON A, CRAIG, Stanford University, “A 
work of great erudition, packed with detail, and of 
wide range, dealing with all aspects of govern- 
ment and social life.” ~-H.R. Trevor-Roper, New 
York Times Book Review. “It is superbly read- 
able.” —Felix Gilbert, New York Review of Books 
1978 (paper, January 1980) 825 pp. 
cloth $19.95 
paper $9.95 


paper $4.95 








Bukharin and the 


Bolshevik Revolution 


A Political Biography, 1888-1938 
STEPHEN F COHEN, Princeton University. 
A historical reinterpretation of the formative 
decades of the Soviet Union. Reprinted with 
revisions, an entirely new introduction, and addi- 
tional photographs. ` 


February 1980 560 pp.; 12 pp. photographs 
Galaxy Book 593 $6.95 


Allies of a Kind 

The United States, Britain, and the 
War Against Japan, 1941-1945 
CHRISTOPHER THORNE, University of Sussex 
1979 796pp. Galaxy Book 585 $8.95 


The Survivor 

An Anatomy of Life 

in the Death Camps 

TERRENCE DES PRES. Colgate University 
February 1980 230 pp. Galaxy Book 596 $3.95 


Kolyma 
The Arctic Death Camps 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
01979 254pp. GalaxyBook591 $4.95 


The Jews in Soviet Russia 


Since 1917 


Third Edition 
Edited by LIONEL KOCHAN, University of 
Warwick 


1978 400pp. Galaxy Book 503 


Woman-Work 


Women and the Party in 
Revolutionary China 

DELIA DAVIN, University of York 

1979 256pp. Galaxy Book 566 


Karl Marx 
His Life and Environment 
Fourth Edition 


{SAIAH BERLIN, All Souls College, University 
of Oxford 


1978 Galaxy Book 25 


Marxism and Politics 
RALPH MILIBAND, University of Leeds 
1977 144 pp. Galaxy Book 505 


$5.95 


$4.50 


320 pp. $3.95 


$3.50 


Oxford Paperbacks 


America in Vietnam 


GUENTER LEWY 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


April 1980 554pp. Galaxy Book 601 $7.95 


The Nature of 


American Politics 
H.G. NICHOLAS 
February 1980 144 pp. Galaxy Book 603 $4.95 


America by Design 
Science, Technology, and the 
Rise of Corporate Capitalism 


DAVID F NOBLE, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


1979 416pp. Galaxy Book 588 $5.95 


Dialogues on 


American Politics 

IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers University, 
and SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, Stanford 
University 


1978 222pp. Galaxy Book 547 $2.95 


Ideology and Utopia in 
the United States, 
1956-1976 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 
1977 480pp. Galaxy Book 477 


Unequal Justice 

Lawyers and Social Change in 
Modern America 

JEROLD S. AUERBACH, Wellesley College 
1977  416pp. Galaxy Book490 $4.95 


The Role of the 
Supreme Court in 


American Government 
ARCHIBALD COX 
1977 128pp. Galaxy Book 482 


The American 


Judicial Tradition 
Profiles of Leading American 
Judges 

G. EDWARD WHITE 
1978 464 pp. 


$6.95 


$2.50 


Galaxy Book 534 $5.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
Many of these fine books are also available in cloth. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 





The Social and Political Thought of Leon Trotsky 


BARUCH KNEI-PAZ. “Baruch Knei-Paz has immersed himself in the vast corpus of 
Trotsky’s writings, published and unpublished, and produced a long and erudite 
analysis of every aspect of his thought.” —The New York Times Book Review. “... the first 
comprehensive exposition and critical analysis of Trotsky’s thought. ...On the basis of 
its scope, critical integrity, and lucid presentation, this book should be regarded as the 
standard for work on Trotsky’s thought.” —Library Journal 

1978 (paper, December 1979) 656 pp. cloth $29.50 paper $22.00 


Rubbish Theory 


The Creation and Destruction of Value 


MICHAEL THOMPSON; foreword by CHRISTOPHER ZEEMAN. “It is powerful, pro- 
found, and lots of fun. There might have been a time when we took for granted the 
difference between what is vaihe and whatis junk. We have seen a sufficient number 
of reversals, considering our time and our parents time, to begin to wonder why things 
that are rubbish at one time become valuable at another and vice-versa. ... This is a 
pioneering and original work that is certain to cause a great deal of comment.” —Aaron 
Wildavsky, Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. Just as to under- 
stand poverty, we must study the rich, so to understand value, we must study rubbish. 
Michael Thompson Shows how application of Catastrophe Theory — the theory of 
forme: their creation and destruction — might illuminate our changing assessment of 
value. 

1979 244 pp. $24.00 


The Judge 

LORD PATRICK DEVLIN. Distilling nearly fifty years’ legal experience, Lord Devlin, a 

retired High Court Judge and Lord of Appeal, surveys the whole operation of the legal 

system, oeie observations on changes and movements in the law and considering 

the place of the judge in society. 
9 


197 240 pp. $22.00 


Britain in the Age of Economic Management 

An Economic History Since 1939 

JOHN WRIGHT. Is Britain’s economic plight in the 1970s caused by new factors, or is it 
the culmination of longer-term trends? Has there really been significant redistribution 
of wealth since the last war? And how effective has Government economic manage- 
ment been in the last three or four decades? In answering these and other questions, 
John Wright provides a penetrating survey of the recent economic history of the U.K. 
for the non-specialist that can also be read with interest by economists and students. 
This is a book as much concerned with change as with growth and, while firmly based 
on economic analysis, it is refreshingly free of jargon. 

1979 224 pp. cloth $14.50 paper $6.50 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


Publishers of 
US Fine Books for 


Five Centuries 


Ll 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 14850 






















Is Britain Dying? 
Perspectives on the Current Crisis 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ISAAC KRAMNICK. 
in this timely volume, major public figures 
(including former prime minister Edward 
Heath) and scholars assess the current 
British crisis and attempt to determine 
whether England is heading for rapid 
decline or is, instead, pointing the 
way toward a new concept of gov- 
ernment and society in the post- 
industrial world. “This collec- 
tion includes insightful and 
provocative essays represent- 
ing sharply different ap- 
proaches, by both American 
and British authors, to 
Britain’s changed status.” 
-Leon D. Epstein, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 5 
illustrations. $15.00 


Arab Politics in Palestine, 1917-1939 . 


The Frustration of a Nationalist Movement 
By ANN MOSELY LESCH. This timely book, treating with remarkable objectivity a subject 
that has often aroused passion and controversy, surveys the pre-World War II history of the 
Arabs in the mandate of Palestine. Focusing on the struggle of the Arab community against 
the British and against the Zionist movement, it deals with many issues of great relevance 
to the Arab-Israeli dispute. $17.50 


Ethnicity and Equality 


The Shiv Sena Party and Preferential Policies in Bombay 
By MARY FAINSOD KATZENSTEIN. Comparing the Shiv Sena with other ethnic move- 
ments in the developing world, Katzenstein describes the background of Bombay nativ- 
ism, explores the demography of interethnic group relations, and examines the kinds of 
economic inequality found in regions where sons-of-the-soil movements such as Shiv 
Sena originate. $15.00 


Angola 
Five Centuries of Conflict 
By LAWRENCE W. HENDERSON. Henderson provides a concise and informative survey of 
Angola's history and politics from the 15th century to the present, and characterizes the 
forces underlying the recent political struggles. He also presents an interesting description 


of Angola’s terrain, daily life, and the history of slavery and colonialism in Angola. (AFRICA 
INTHE MODERN WORLD series.) ` $15.00 


Machiavelli’s New Modes and Orders 


A Study of the Discourses on Livy 


HARVEY MANSFIELD, Jr. Scrupulously following the form of the Discourses, Mansfield 
discusses the work in detail, and illuminates Machiavelli's doctrines of “elections” of 
povemment by consent, of image-making, and of unsentimental humanitarianism. 

achiavelli emerges as more clever, more conspiratorial, more philosophical -and even 
more humorous—than most of his readers have taken him to be. $25.00 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P.O. Box 250, Ithaca, New York 14850 








The Making of 
N American Foreign and 
Domestic Policy 


edited by Demetrios Caraley, Professor of 
Political Science in Barnard College and 
Columbia University, and Mary Ann Epstein, 
» Assistant Managing Editor of the Political 








America’s leading political scientists 
analyze governmental policy making. 
Contributors include: 

Alpheus Thomas Mason » Robert A. Dahl e James David Barber e Doris Kearns 
e Richard E. Neustadt e Nelson W. Polsby èe Hugo Heclo e Bruce Russett e Walter 
LaFeber e Aaron Wildavsky » William J. Foltz « Sar A. Levitan & Robert Taggart 
e Everett Carll Ladd, Jr. © Richard P. Nathan 


Essays from the Political Science Quarterly 
ISBN: 0-89561-070-1 INDEX 512pp. $9.95 paper 


CLASSICS IN COMPARATIVE, CONSTITUTIONAL 
& INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC LAW 


Edited with Introductions by Richard M. Pious, Barnard College, Columbia University. 
Simeon E. Baldwin Sir Henry Maine 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIARY INTERNATIONAL LAW 
ISBN: 0-89561-080-9 $15.00 Cloth | ISBN: 0-89561-067-1 $15.00 Cloth 
John W. Burgess z ; $ 
Christopher G. Tiedeman 
POLITICAL SCIENCE THE UNWRITTEN 
AND COMPARATIVE 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: CONSTITUTION OF THE 


ISBN: 0-89561 63-8 $15.00 Cloth 


Thomas M. Coole 


$15.00 Cloth | ISBN: 0-89561-068-X 
e 


W. W. Willoughby 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ISBN: 0-89561-064-7 $15.00 Cloth 
e 

Frank Goodnow 

COMPARATIVE 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


ISBN: 0-89561 ee 


- Henry C. Rockwood: 
THE ABOLITION OF 
THE PRESIDENCY 
ISBN: 0-89561-066-3 


$15.00 Cloth 


$15.00 Cloth 


THE AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM 
ISBN: 0-89561-U81-7 $15.00 Cloth 


® 
W. W. Willoughby 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
NATURE OF THE STATE 
ISBN: 0-89561-087-6 $15.00 Cloth 
e 


Woodrow Wilson 


THE STATE 


ISBN: 0-89561-069-8 $15.00 Cloth 


140 Gazza Boulevard 


DABOR SOCIAL SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS Fimingaaie, N.Y. 11735 


The Theory & Practice of American Government 
New Books from W. H. Freeman and Company 


Presidential Influence in Congress 


George C. Edwards II], Texas A & M University 

Presidential Influence in Congress is an empirical analysis of the relationship between 
Congress and the President. The book defines and compares the elements in the sometimes 
cooperative, sometimes combative dealings between Capitol Hill and the White House, 
scrutinizing both the legislative and executive branches, both Democrats and Republicans, in 
its comprehensive presentation. 

“A valuable, provocative and sophisticated treatise. Clever, imaginative and well writ- 
ten, it is one of the best books to be written on presidential-congressional politics.” 
—Thomas E. Cronin, The Colorado College 

February 1980, 224 pages (approx.), hardbound: 1161-3 $13.95 (tent.); paperbound: 1162-1 £6.95 (tent.) 


Congressional Odyssey The Saga of a Senate Bill 
T. R. Reid, The Washington Post 


A step-by-step account of the politics and procedures behind the passage of S.B. 790, the 
Inland Waterways Bill, Congressional Odyssey gives students an unusually practical and 
coherent sense of how a bill becomes a law. 

Based on the author's well-known series of articles in The Washington Post and drawing on 
his experience as the Post’s Congressional reporter, this book presents a detailed, 
entertaining, politically sophisticated explanation of the legislative process, exploring in con- 
crete human detail the motives and strategies of legislators, other politicians, and special 
interests. 

Spring 1980, 192 pages (approx.), hardbound: 1171-0 $9.95 (tent.); paperbound: 1172-9 $4.95 (tent.) 


The Party Symbol Readings on Political Parties 
With Introductions by William Crotty, Northwestern University 


Focusing on political parties as institutions in transition, this book describes the structure of 
parties, explains how candidates are selected, examines the relationship between parties and 
voters, and offers projections for the future of political parties. 

The articles in this collection, many commissioned especially for The Party Symbol, both 
summarize conventional wisdom on the subject and push beyond it, charting new departures 
and testing new explanations. 

Spring 1980, 352 pages (approx.), 21 illustrations, hardbound: 1144-3 $17.95; 
paperbound: 1145-1 $8.95 


Please send me a complimentary copy of the books listed below, which l'm considering 
for the courses indicated. 
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Course Name & Number 
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lmerican 
overnment 


WHAT IT DOES. HOW IT WORKS. WHERE IT STANDS. 
HARPER & ROW TEXTS HELP STUDENTS FIND OUT. 


' 


PRINCIPLES OF 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Third Edition 


KENNETH PREWITT & SIDNEY VERBA 
An ideal overview for short courses in American 


Government and politics— 


Noted for its clarity of writing, broadness 
of coverage, and interesting analysis, this 
text is now more effective than ever in 
helping students grasp complex prob- 
lems through an easy-to-understand ap- 
proach. The text focuses on the relation- 
ship between the economy and the 
political system and shows how the issue 
of equality permeates political life by 


using a combination of institutional and 
behavioral approaches. Features include a 
new chapter on the bureaucracy; a com- 
bined chapter incorporating the most up- 
to-date research on parties and elections; 
and coverage of affirmative action and 
women’s rights. Instructor's Manual and 
Test Bank. December 1979. 384 pages. 
ISBN 0-06-045278-1. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


A Comparative Approach 
DAVID M. OLSON 


A class-tested comparative approach— 


This new book helps students understand 
the distinctive features of the American 
Congress by comparing it with major par- 
liaments abroad. Incorporating a diverse 
body of research, the book's foreign ex- 
amples include not only the major coun- 
tries of Western Europe—Britain, Ger- 
many, and France—but also legislative 
bodies in the Third World and in com- 
munist systems. Legislative. documents 


and debates are also included, as well as 
coverage of relevant topics like the rela- 
tionships with the executive branch and 
with the president; reform of the party 
system and the seniority rule; the means 
by which to achieve representation; and 
reform of the committee system. Decem- 
ber 1979. 528 pages (tentative). 

ISBN 0-06-044919-5. 


To request examination copies, write to Suite 5D (808), Harper & 
Row, 10 East 53d St., New York, N.Y 10022. Please include course title, 
enrollment, and present text. 


Z Harper & “Row 


‘New York ¢ San Francisco 


KENTUCKY 


THE CONTEXT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 
Harold and Margaret Sprout 
In this important work, two eminent scholars offer 
hard counsel on what has to be done if we are to 
halt the despoliation and pollution of our world. 

“A well-balanced, realistic assessment of the 
nation’s ability to cope with its environmental problems” 
— Lynton K. Caldwell. 

216 pages $9.75 


ACCESS TO ENERGY 
2000 and After 
Melvin A. Conant 
Hard counsel on what must be done to meet energy needs 
until new technologies enable us to become more self sufficient. 
144 pages $9.75 


THE PEOPLE’S VOICE 


The Orator in American Society 
Barnet Baskerville 
A vivid, authoritative history of American political 
oratory from its heyday during the nineteenth century 
to its present decline in our television-ridden age. 
272 pages $14.50 


KENTUCKY IN THE NEW REPUBLIC 
The Process of Constitution Making 
Joan Wells Coward 


232 pages $16.50 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 40506 
































Intriguing Past Times 


The Generation of 1914 
Robert Wohl 


` They were destined to rule, but 
were plunged by The Great War 
into a world of irrationality. “A 
novel and fascinating kind of 
intellectual history.”— Felix 
Gilbert $17.50 


Utopian Thoughtin 
the Western World 
Frank E. Manuel and Fritzie P 
Manuel 


“A magnificent achievement in | is ee . 
the history of ideas, combining a Malthus 








sharp historical analysis with William P: CON. 
vivid intellectual portraits and This br illiant review of Malthus’s 
elegance of style”— Max Lerner theories and economic ideas is, 
Belknap $25.00 says Robert Nisbet, “The best 
| exposition of Malthus to be found 

The Narrative of anywhere.” $17.50 
Hosea Hudson _. Truth in History 
E Le A a Negro Communist Oscar Handlin 
N ilnn Patel One of America’s great historians 
“Classic in its di ‘ons. thi has written a perceptive guide to 

it ed A A the study of history. And the fine 


narrative does for twentieth cen- 
tury industrial workers what AX 
God’s Dangers did for ruralities.”— 
John W. Blassingame, Yale Uni- Harvard University Press 
versity $17.50 Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


line between truth, fiction and 
propaganda. Belknap $17.50 








Capitalism and the State in 
U.S.-Latin American Relations 


Edited by Richard R. Fagen. Why does the United States 
respond as it does to political and economic events in Latin 
America? How does the United States condition events in 
Latin America, and how is it in turn conditioned by the 
results of its influence? The ten papers in this volume seek 
the answers to these questions by exploring the deep 
sources of U.S. foreign policy toward the hemisphere. Part 
I deals with general aspects of U.S. foreign policy: class 
and cultural factors limiting choice; the origins and ideol- 
ogy of the new anti-Sovietism as exemplified by the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger; the changing structure of 
production in the steel and electronics industries at home 
‘ and abroad; and U.S. support for authoritarian regimes. 
Part II is a collection of case studies of relations between 
individual Latin American countries and the United States 
(or international institutions dominated by the United 
States): Argentina and the International Monetary Fund; 
Peru and private U.S. banks; Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Guyana and the meaning and possibilities of their forms 
of socialism; Brazil and the multinational corporations; 
~ Mexico and the Mexican-American Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Mexico and the clash with U.S. energy inter- 
ests. Cloth, $22.50; paper, $6.95 


FS% STANFORD 





LibertyPress 
LibertyClassics 


Democracy and Leadership 
By Irving Babbitt 


A penetrating work of political and moral 
philosophy, first published in 1924, Democracy 
and Leadership is packed with wisdom. Irving 
Babbitt was a distinguished professor of 
French literature at Harvard and a leader of the 
intellectual movement called American 
Humanism. This was his only directly political 
book, and in it Babbitt applies the principles 
of humanism to the civil social order. He 
summarizes the principal political philos- e 
ophies; contrasts Rousseau with Burke; 
describes true and false liberals; distinguishes 
between ethical individualism and destructive 
egoism; and stands up for work and duty. 
Democracy and Leadership joins the broken 
links between politics and morals—and that 
accomplishment marks it as a work of genius. 
With a foreword by Russell Kirk. Hardcover 
$9.00, Softcover $4.00. 





We pay postage, but require prepayment, on 
orders from individuals. Please allow four to 
six weeks for delivery. To order this book, or 
for a copy of our catalog, write: 
LibertyPress/LibertyClassics 

7440 North Shadeland, Dept. 436 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 


NEW... 


MINNESOTA 
FARMER-LABORISM 


Millard L. Gieske 


This is the first detailed history of the coalition of reformers and radicals, 
farmers and unionists which flourished in Minnesota between the World 


The Thi 
i p Wars and, for a time, virtually replaced the Democratic party there. 
It examines the role of a third-party movement in a two-party system, 
the conditions that foster it and the factors that imperil it. $15.00 
THE ETHICS OF WAR B.A. Paskins and M.L. Dockrill 
This forthright, nontechnical study uses historical analysis and modern 
philosophical methods to argue against current pragmatic and nihilistic 
attitudes toward war. $28.50 
BEYOND Robert E. Riggs and I. Jostein Mykletun 
FUNCTIONALISM This cross-national study aims to determine to what extent government 
Attitudes toward Oficials involved in international organizations like the U.N. develop 
International attitudes favorable to international cooperation. $19.50 
Organization in Norway 
and the United States 
RECENT... 
LABOUR’S DOORSTEP John E. Turner 
POLITICS IN LONDON This study of grass-roots political activity in three very different London 
districts —a Labour and a Conservative stronghold, and a marginal dis- 
trict —is based on analysis of party documents and census reports and 
on the author's experience as a participant observer. $19.50 
POLITICAL THEORY _ Terence Ball, editor 
AND PRAXIS “A useful collection of new essays that illuminate several aspects of the 
New Perspectives theory-practice dialectic. Especially rewarding are the reinterpretation of 
the classical origins and of the Plato-Aristotle contrast (Lobkowicz, Ball), 
Bernstein's critique of Arendt, and several essays in the critical Marxist 
tradition. Recommended as a supplementary reader in theory courses.” 
—Journal of Politics $16.75 
GOVERNING THE  JohnJ. Harrigan and William C. Johnson 
TWIN CITIES REGION “It provides valuable understanding of the factors contributing to the 


The Metropolitan Council 
in Comparative 
Perspective 


creation and management of a relatively successful metropolitan political 
integration, highlighting the roles of both planning and administration 
and the support of the private sector in the experiment.” 

—Policy Studies Journal $4.95 paper (also in cloth $14.95) 


University of Minnesota Press 


Minneapolis 55414 


pagan 





COMPARING NATIONS: 

The Developed and the Developing Nations 
Vaughn F. Bishop and J. William Meszaros, both of 
Emory University 1980 Casebound 640 pages 


‘COMPARING NATIONS uses a broad selection of developed 
and developing countries to introduce-students to comparative 
politics. Coverage is given to nations traditionally covered—Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, and the Soviet Union. The text 
also examines four developing nations—Nigeria, Egypt, Tanzania, 
and Chile—reflecting the growing interest.in and importance of 
the developing world in international politics. Rather than the 
usual country-by-country approach, each text chapter is topical 
and deals with a specific function or problem facing all nations. 


CONTEMPORARY READINGS 


IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
‘1980—1981 Edition 


` Byron W. Daynes, DePauw University 
‘Raymond. Tatalovich, Loyola-University fe Chicago 
1980 Paperbound 352 pages R 


, 
ag 


' This collection of readings is organized into eleven aD 


chapters that complement the standard organization of successful 
introductory texts. ‘The articles and countries have been selected | 
for their -readability and currency and as provocative examples _ 
and. illustrations of on-going fundamental problems that 
characterize American government and politics. Chapter 
-introductions help students analyze the materials. In addition, 
each article. or case is preceded by.a thought- provoking 
description and a series of questions. 


- AMERICAN POLITÍCS, 
Revised Third Edition 

Kenneth M. Dolbeare, : 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 
Murray J. Edelman, University of Wisconsin 
1979 Paperbound 576 pages ' 


Instructor's Manual . 
D.C. Heath and Company 


B 125 Spring Street 


HEATH Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


> A Raytheon Company 
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f5 ^ American Life in An Age of. 


_ Diminishing, Expectations.’ 


~ Christopher Lasch - 





THE NEW YORK TIMES BESTSELLER THAT RANKS 
WITH THE GREATEST BOOKS ON SOCIETY’S CHANGING VALUES 


“Never has the case against narcissism 
been made with such an all-embracing 
sweep . . . (Lasch) has brilliantly per- 
formed the first job of a social critic by 
prompting us to look at our reflection— 
shorn of vanity.” —Newsweek 


“Ranging with much virtuòsity over the 
whole of modern American life.” 
—The New York Times 


“A persuasive analysis, elegantly stated.” 
—Esquire 
“With formidable intellectual grasp and 
the kind of moral conviction rarely found in 
contemporary, value-neutral history and 
sociology... Lasch is onto something 
ae real.” —Time 
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“Christopher Lasch has gone to the heart 
of our culture. The insights into personality 
and its social context are stunning. This is 
a courageous, important book.” ° 
—Michael Rogin, Professor of Political 
Science, University of California, 
Berkeley 


“Anyone who has spent more than 10 min- 
utes in Bloomingdale’s would have to ` 
agree with the book’s premise that the 
contemporary style is that of the poseur 

. . Lasch convincingly demonstrates the 
disastrous consequences this shift in per- 
ception has had in the political arena... 
Lasch is insightful, too, in noting the 
hazards of personality as performance in 
the private realm.” —The New Leader 


E ee 2 ee ee ee en ee 
© WARNER BOOKS 


Dept. PAA 75 Rockefeller Plaza New York, NY 10019 


THE CULTURE OF NARCISSISM (93-264). Enclose check 
or money order only, no cash please for $2.95 per order 
plus $.50 to cover postage and handling. N.Y. State and 
California residents add applicable sales tax. Please allow 
4 weeks for delivery. 
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Coming Attractions 
from CQ PRESS 


Mass Media and American Politics 
by Doris A. Graber 


What do mass media do? What impact do they have on politics and 
political behavior? Are they molders or reflectors of public opin- 
ion? This timely and provocative text addresses these questions and 
more in Mass Media and American Politics. Ideal for courses on 
Politics and Media, Public Opinion, and Government and Mass 
Communications. 


Spring 1980. Approx. 300 pages. $6.95. 


Financing Politics: 

Money, Elections and Political Reform 
Second Edition 

by Herbert E. Alexander 


Revised to include campaign spending in the 1976 and 1978 
elections, this informative text examines the levels, sources and 
expenditures of campaign funds. Includes coverage of political 
action committees. Perfect for courses on Political Parties or 
Campaigns and Elections. 


Spring 1980. Approx. 275 pages. $6.95. 


Invitation to Struggle: 
Congress, the President and Foreign Policy 


by Cecil V. Crabb, Jr. and Pat M. Holt 


This unique collaboration between a political scientist and a 27- 
year veteran of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee staff 
examines the complicated relationship between Congress and the 
president in creating foreign policy. Indispensable for courses on 
American Foreign Policy, Defense Policy and Congress. 


Spring 1980. Approx. 260 pages. $6.95. 


For examination copies, send course information on letterhead 
stationery to: 


Ms. Patricia A. Silver 
Congressional Quarterly, Inc. 
1414 22nd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 





° 
The International Economy 
o 
and the National Interest 
By Irvin Millman Grossack 
Contends that existing international economic theory has been unable to deal 
with many of the problems confronting today’s domestic economies and the 


international economy as a whole, and suggests a redefinition of international 
trade in terms of transnational rather than transterritorial transactions. $17.95 


Political Investments in 

Ẹ d P d ti National and International 
00 YOQUCTION. Case Studies 

Edited by Barbara Huddleston and Jon McLin 

Considers the impact of factors such as land tenure, price and distribution poli- 

cies, and government investments in infrastructure, inputs, and credit on the 

production and ultimately the consumption of food in six developing countries 

and in Japan. (Published in Association with the American Universities Field Staff) 

cloth $19.95 paper $10.95 


India’s Rural 
Development An Assessment of Alternatives 


By Marcus Franda 

Deals with the efforts of India’s governments to promote rural development 
during the past thirty years. Assesses the Janata party’s policies, which have 
emphasized the growth of agriculture, smaller rural and industrial ventures, 
and decentralized decision making. 

(Published in Association with the American Universities Field Staff) $17.50 


Egypt Burdens of the Past, Options for the Future 


By John Waterbury 

. shows [Waterbury’s] profound understanding of Egypt’s economic and 
social problems and of the ways in which the government's choices have been 
progressively narrowed.” —Foreign Affairs “An excellent and sophisticated intro- 
duction to contemporary Egypt.” —Choice 
(Published in Association with the American Universities Field Staff) paper $9.95 


b INDIANA Available at bookstores 
or send $1.50 postage 
u UNIVERSITY PRESS and handling for first 
Tenth and Morton Streets book, 25¢ for each 
Bloomington, Indiana additional book, to 


Zs EA 47405 order from publisher. 


Fall Books from Greenwood Press 


CONTEMPORARY 
AND HISTORICAL ISSUES 


CALLING A TRUCE TO TERROR: The 
The American Response to International 
Terrorism. 
by Ernest Evans. 
x, 180 pages, figs., tables. $19.95 
"This well-documented and objective study 
is highly recommended . . .”’ 

— Library Journal 


CONGRESS AND ISRAEL: Foreign Aid 
Decision-Making in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1969-1976. 

by Marvin C. Feuerwerger. 

xii, 235 pages, figs., tables. $23.95 
This work, based on interviews, analyzes 
congressional activity concerning Israel 
during the Nixon and Ford administrations. 


THE FALL AND RISE OF THE PENTAGON: 
American Defense Policies in the 1970s. 

by Lawrence J. Korb. 

192 pages, figs., tables. $19.95 
Korb shows how participatory manage- 
ment and political savvy restored respect 
and credibility to the Pentagon after its 
near collapse in the late ‘60s and early ‘70s. 


WHY THE VIET CONG FOUGHT: A Study of 
Motivation and Control in a Modern Army 
in Combat. 

by William Darryl Henderson. 

Approx. 184 pages. $17.95 


Examines the sophisticated motivation and 
control systems utilized by the North Viet- 
namese command—based on communist 
documents and recorded interviews with 
captured Viet Cong. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT IN AN 
AMERICAN CITY: Boston’s Irish, Italians 
and Jews, 1935-1944, 

by John F. Stack, Jr. 

xiv, 181 pages. $22.50 
Stack argues that religious bodies, multi- 
national corporations, and ethnic groups 
can and do influence the course of world 
affairs. 


POPULAR INFLUENCE UPON PUBLIC 
POLICY: Petitioning in Eighteenth-Century 
Virginia. 

by Raymond C. Bailey. 


xii, 203 pages, figs., tables. $18.50 


THEY HAVE NO RIGHTS: Dred Scott's 
Struggle for Freedom. 
by Walter Ehrlich. 


xvi, 266 pages, figs. $22.50 


IN HONOR OF JUSTICE DOUGLAS: 

A Symposium on Individual Freedom and 
the Government. 

Edited by Robert H. Keller Jr. 

xxvi, 231 pages. $22.50 


SILENT HATTIE SPEAKS: The Personal 
Journal of Senator Hattie Caraway. 
Edited by Diane D. Kincaid. 


ix, 151 pages, illus. $16.95 


THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS, AND HUMAN RIGHTS: The 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Jimmy Carter Eras. 

by Alfred Glenn Mower, Jr. 


xii, 215 pages. $17.50 


MORAL REVOLUTION AND ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE: The Demise of Laissez-Faire in 
Nineteenth-Century British Political Econ- 


omy. 
by Ellen Frankel Paul. 


viii, 309 pages. $25.00 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN PENOLOGY: 
An Introductory Guide. 

by Vergil L. Williams. 

xvi, 530 pages. $29.95 


Write for your free copy of the new 
Greenwood catalog, Political Science, 
Fall 1979. 


Greenwood Press, Inc. e 51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, CT 06880 


Able Incumbent. 


“Governing America is a thoroughly enjoyable 
book for students of American Government. 
The book provides a variety of insight into 
the workings of our system that is seldom 
seen in introductory texts.” MARK S. 
SPARKMAN, Auburn University 


séin course evaluations, my 
students gave very high 
marks to Governing America. 


It aroused their interest and was the kind of 
book they wanted to read. | found it 
conducive to provocative and interesting 
class discussions.” D.S. ROBERTS, SR, 

University of Dubuque 





GOVERNING AMERICA 
An Introduction 
ROBERT SHERRILL, author and noted political 


journalist, in consultation with 


JAMES DAVID BARBER, Duke University, 
BENJAMIN I. PAGE, University of Chicago, 
and VIRGINIA W. JOYNER 


Award-winning writer Robert Sherrill 
involves beginning students in the American 
political system through his highly concrete, 
fast-paced writing style. Students will read 
and enjoy Governing America’s well- 
documented, thorough coverage of all 
aspects of government—from constitutional 
foundations through up-to-date analyses 
based on recent findings of political 
scientists. The book has a bright and 
appealing two-color design, richly illustrated 
with cartoons, charts, tables, and 
photographs. 

654 pages 


Study Guide, Test Booklet with Learning 
Objectives and Lecture and Discussion Topics. 


“Fantastic book! Sherrill’s style and content 
inspire comments from my students. Some 
of them actually read ahead. He knows when 
and how to mix humor and facts.” MICKI 
ANDIVER, California State University at Fullerton 


“| intend to adopt this new edition. It has 
been substantially revised and its approach 
will stimulate both positive and negative 
student response—this is what 
polities is all about.’ sam BRIGHT, 
Davidson County Community College 





WHY THEY CALL If POLITICS 
A Guide to America’s 
Government i 

THIRD EDITION 

ROBERT SHERRILL 


As an alternative or companion to standard 
American government texts, Why They Call 
It Politics provides prespectives on the daily 
realities of American political life. Robert 
Sherrill cites and documents malfunctions in 
the major centers of power and, in this 
revision, he pays particular attention to the 
presidency, energy and resources, and the 
economy. There are new chapters on the 
Carter Presidency and on domestic policy, 
including state and local politics. 
Paperbound. 382 pages 


“Lam so enthusiastic about The Politics of 
Power that my course will center on the 
book.” JOHN J. HEBAL, Western Washington 
University 


sI considered the first edition 
to be one of the best texts 
around and I like the second 
one even better because of the 
brevity.*° 

BOB HIRSCH, Moorpark College 





THE POLITICS OF POWER 
A Critical introduction 
to American Government 
SECOND EDITION 

IRA KATZNELSON, University of Chicago 
MARK KESSELMAN, Columbia University 


The Politics of Power offers a real alternative 
to standard introductory texts: it examines 
politics, policy, and society—all the standard 
topics in American government—as they are 
shaped by the relationships between 
corporate capitalism and government. The 
authors stress throughout the fundamental 
inequalities that exist in our society and 
discuss today’s overcrowded Congressional 
agenda; the recent shift in urban politics 
from redistributive possibilities to questions 
of fiscal strain and scarcity; the role of the 
federal judiciary in the post-Watergate era; 
and the national health care debate. 
Paperbound. 435 pages 


HARCOURT 
BRACE 
SIOVANOVICH, 
ING. 


New York * San Diego 
Chicago ° San Francisco » Atlanta 


“The Third Edition is an informative, 
up-to-date, and readable account of our 
political system—a worthy successor to the 
first two editions. This is as fine an 
American government 
textbook as there is.” 

ROBERT W. LANGRAN, Villanova University 


“Not in recent memory have students so 
enthusiastically accepted the notion that 
Government is a course that is worthy of 
their most sustained and engrossing interest. 
Much of the credit is due to this text.” 
ARTHUR C. HILL, Metropolitan Community College 
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DEMOCRACY UNDER 
PRESSURE 

An Introduction to the 
American Political System 
THIRD EDITION 

MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., 

The Johns Hopkins University 

and DAVID WISE, 

author 

and political analyst 


This leading introduction to American 
government provides a critical yet balanced 
examination of our political system—its 
achievements as well as its shortcomings 
—written in a style that is at once readable, 
authoritative, and thought-provoking. More 
than 50 boxed inserts (brief quotations from 
contemporary political science literature, 
news and committee reports, and political 
figures) provide pointed commentary on the 
text discussion, and a lavish illustration 
program of some 375 photographs, 
cartoons, graphs, and tables depicts the 
themes and events discussed throughout. 
716 pages 


Study Guide, Test Booklet with Lecture and 
Discussion Topics and Learning Objectives 
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KINGDOMS OF THE BLIND 
by H.W. Rood 


A leading strategist portrays the democratic West's historical inability to cope with the possibilities of 
war. Outlining the massive Soviet strategic gains since World War li, he warns of the newest and 
greatest danger to the West. Winter 1979 350ppappr. price to be announced 


CITIZEN POLITICIANS—CANADA 
Party Officials in a Democratic Society 
by Allan Kornberg, Joel Smith and Harold D. Clarke 


“Political parties are the most important voluntary organizations in a free society and this is the most 
comprehensive study available on the subject.” William Form. “As an empirical study of who 
participates in parties, this is first-rate.” Seymour Martin Lipset 1979 xiv,2438pp $15.95 cloth, 
$8.95 paper 


ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO THE PROBLEM OF DEVELOPMENT 
A Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
compiled with an introduction by Charles W. Bergquist 


Written by a team of social scientists, this bibliography is the first to survey and evaluate the large 
and growing body of literature which has rejected the liberal modernization theory approach to 
development. 1979 xiv,256pp quarto index $15.95 cloth, $7.95 paper 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 
edited by Ronald K.L. Collins 


“A valuable—often exciting—compendium of diverse views on pressing problems of constitutional 
law by a galaxy of constitutional scholars.” Stanley A. Weigel, Senior Federal District Court Judge 
Covers such topics as First Amendment, Equal Protection, Affirmative Action and 
Federalism. Winter 1979 515pp quarto $17.50 r 


THE MIDDLE CLASS BURDEN 
by William P. Kremi 


Examining America’s current economic difficulties, Kremi argues that productivity should be the key 
for justifying monetary reward in a capitalistic system, yet for political as well as cultural reasons, 
those who are rewarded the most in our society are often the least productive. Fall1979 164pp 
$11.95 cloth, $4.95 paper 


DEFENSE POLICY FORMATION 
Towards Comparative Analysis 
edited by James M. Roherty 


Fourteen authorities from six countries present original studies on how defense policy is formed. 
Public policy analysts and international relations experts delineate a concept of the “defense com- 
munity" as they examine Australia, South Africa, India, Japan and France. Winter 1979 320pp $14.95 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
by Harry V. Jaffa 


“How to Think About the American Revolution is the best introduction | know to the formative period 
of American political thought. . .. Sometimes angry, always exciting, it is a pleasure to read.” Robert 
N. Bellah 1978 xii,183pp $13.50 cloth, $5.95 paper 


Carolina Academic Press 


P.O. Box 8795 / Durham, N.C. 27707 
Se 








Promise and Performance: Carter 
Builds a New Administration 

Bruce Adams and Kathryn Kavanagh- 
Baran, Common Cause 


224pp. ISBN 0-669-02817-7 $19.95 


Plea Bargaining or Trial? 

The Process of Criminal-Case 
Disposition 

. Lynn M. Mather, Dartmouth College 


176pp. ISBN 0-669-00467-7 $16.95 


Race, Sex, and Policy Problems 
edited by Marian Lief Palley, 
University of Delaware, and 
Michael B. Preston, 

University of Illinois 

A Policy Studies Organization Book 


288pp. ISBN 0-669-01985-2 $22.00 


Racial Justice 

Black Judges and Defendants in an 
Urban Trial Court 

Thomas M. UhIman, University of 
Missouri - Saint Louis 


144pp. ISBN 0-669-02625-5 $14.50 


Revitalizing Cities 

edited by Herrington J. Bryce, 

The Academy for Contemporary Problems 
Foreword by Ralph R. Widner 

The Urban Roundtable Series 


320pp. ISBN 0-669-02846-0 $23.95 


Uranium Resources on Federal Lands 
Charles F. Zimmerman, 
Foster Associates, Inc. 


352pp. ISBN 0-669-02847-9 $28.95 


Innovation and Public Policy 

The Case of Personal Rapid Transit 
Catherine G. Burke, University of 
Southern California 


416pp. ISBN 0-669-03167-4 $22.95 


No shipping fees on prepaid orders. 


Write for complete descriptions and catalogs. 


Energy and Environmental Issues 
The Making and Implementation of 
Public Policy 

edited by Michael Steinman, 

The University of Nebraska 


224pp. ISBN 0-669-02699-9 $18.95 


European Security: Prospects for the 1980s 
edited by Derek Leebaert, 

Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


320pp. ISBN 0-669-02518-6 $15.00 


Current Issues in Transportation Policy 
edited by Alan Altshuler, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
A Policy Studies Organization Book 


224pp. ISBN 0-669-02623-9 $18.95 


The New Interdependence 

The European Community and the 
United States 

edited by Gordon K. Douglass, 
Pomona College, with the collaboration 
of Steven Koblik 

Foreword by J. Robert Schaetzel 


160pp.~ ISBN 0-669-03203-4 $16.95 


Policy Implementation in the 

Federal System 

National Goals and Local Implementors 
Carl E. Van Horn, Rutgers University 
192pp. ISBN 0-669-02435-x $18.95 


The European Left: Italy, France, and 
Spain 

edited by William E. Griffith, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Now Available ISBN 0-669-03199-2 


a Lexington Books 
fra] D. C. Heath and Company 
S 125 Spring Street 
HEATH Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 862-6650 (212) 924-6460 


Call our toll-free number 
(800) 428-9292 

















New 
(andidates 
for 1980 from 


GCDOSRSEY 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS AND AMERICAN 
POLITICS, Revised Edition (paperbound) 
Herbert B. Asher, The Ohio State University 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT TODAY (paperbound) 


Charles G. Bell, California State University-Fullerton and 
Charles M. Price, California State University-Chico 


SCOPE AND METHODS OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, Third Edition 


Alan C. Isaak, Western Michigan University 


pe pe pe p 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN STRATEGIES 
AND CITIZEN RESPONSE 
John H. Kessel, The Ohio State University 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND THE 
IN JUDICIAL PROCESS 


Wallace Mendelson, University of Texas 





















») CONGRESS, THE BUREAUCRACY, AND 
XY PUBLIC POLICY, Revised Edition (paperbound) 


Randall B. Ripley and Grace A. Franklin, 
both of The Ohio State University 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available on 
request. Please indicate course title and text presently used. 


The Dorsey Press 
$ Homewood, Illinois 60430 


Good Jobs, Bad Jobs, No Jobs 


Eli Ginzberg 

The most comprehensive, up-to-date work avail- 
able on jobs and unemployment, written by the 
current Chairman of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy. This book includes Ginzberg’s 
often unorthodox solutions to the problems of 
today’s workers and job seekers. $15.00 


Injury to Insult 


Unemployment, Class, and Political Response 
Kay Lehman Schlozman and Sidney Verba 


This timely book throws new light on the links 
between politics and macroeconomic condi- 
tions. In a detailed study, Schlozman and Verba | 
analyze how the unemployed interpret their 
joblessness and participate in politics. $20.00 
Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 l 
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Princeton 


On the International Scene... 


AGGRESSIVE POLITICAL 


PARTICIPATION 
EDWARD N. MULLER 


Utilizing data from a survey of attitudes and 
behavior of more than 2,500 residents of 
selected rural, urban, and university 
communities in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Edward Muller attempts to 
formulate and to test a general multivariate 
theory about what motivates individuals to 
Participate in aggressive political action. 
$17.50 





GERMAN REARMAMENT AND 

THE WEST, 1932-1933 

EDWARD W. BENNETT 

This probing examination of the period just 
before and after Hitler came to power 
corrects many misconceptions about 
German rearmament. Drawing on 
previously unexploited sources, Edward 
Bennett unravels German military plans 
and shows their implications, undermining 
the notion that Hitler’s accession 
represented a radical break with Germany's 
past. He also lays bare the fears and rivalries 
that hindered the West's response, 
particularly at the 1932-1933 World 
Disarmament Conference, $35.00 


GLOBAL BARGAINING 
UNCTAD and the Quest for a 


New International Economic Order 
ROBERT L. ROTHSTEIN 


For the past 3 years various obstacles have 
impeded successful North-South * 
negotiations on an international 
commodity policy which would be the first 
effort to fulfill Third World desires for a new 
regime for the world’s raw commodity 
trade and for a New International 
Economic Order. Focusing on the 
bargaining process between developed 
and developing countries in the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, Robert Rothstein analyzes 
the factors that have inhibited successful 
negotiation and suggests ways in which 
these obstacles might be removed. 

Cloth, $18.50, Paper, $4.95 


IMMIGRANT LABOR AND 
RACIAL CONFLICT IN 
INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES 

The French and British Experience, 


1945-1975 
GARY P. FREEMAN 


In order to describe how the elites in two 
political systems grappled with the 
potentially explosive influx of foreign labor, 
Gary Freeman analyzes and compares the 
ways in which the British and the French 
governments responded to immigration 
and racial conflict over a thirty-year period 
during the post-war era. In addition to 
comparing the policy records of the two > * 
countries, the author focuses on the ~~ “y 
process by which political and social 
phenomena become defined as public 
problems and how alternative responses to 
these problems are generated. $20.00 





Princeton 


On the Domestic Scene... 





PRESIDENTIAL SELECTION 


Theory and Development 
JAMES W. CEASER 


“There is simply nothing like the study 
Ceaser presents here. While he makes a 
major contribution to the literature of 
American political thought, political parties, 
the Presidency, and (so far as there is one) 
Presidential selection, his distinctive and | 
believe unique contribution is bringing all 
these into focus around the issue of 
Presidential selection. He provides a view of 
American government thatis unusual, rich, 
and sound.” — Herbert Storing 

Cloth, $20.00. Paper, $4.95 
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Write for our Political Science Catalogue. 


Princeton University Press. |. 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


THE REFORM OF FBI 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 
JOHN T. ELLIFF 


Taking into account the findings and 
recommendations of the post-Watergate 
inquiries into FBI operations and 
examining the risk in giving such an agency 
unlimited authority to gather intelligence 
about terrorists and spies, John Elliff 
analyzes the legal and policy questions 
posed by a “security police” in a nation 
committed to constitutional government 
and the rule of law. “...A useful starting 
point for anyone interested in going beyond 
exposé to reform of the FBI.” 
— Alan Berlow, 

The Washington Monthly 
Sponsored by The Police Foundation, 
Washington D.C. $14.50 


DEMOCRATIC POLITICAL THEORY 
J. ROLAND PENNOCK 


This encyclopedic study evaluates and 
synthesizes a variety of democratic theories 
heretofore obscured by problems with 
language, assumptions, and metaphysical 
propositions. By defining democracy and 
examining the basic tensions between 
liberty and equality and individualism and 
collectivism, J. Roland Pennock, ; 
contributes to the clarity, rigor, and realism 
of democratic political theory. 

Cloth, $32.50. Paper, $6.95 
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ses of Power 


‘pretation of United States Foreign Policy 

ig the Kissinger Years 

m Brown. A brilliant, finely balanced assessment of 
ssinger’s performance in office, from the grand strategy of 
stabilizing relations with the Soviet Union to the improvised 
dramatics of the “Mayaguez incident.” 176 pages, $10.95 . 
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Administrative Secrecy in 
Developed Countries 


Donald C. Rowat, Editor. A timely survey which examines current laws on the government 
suppression of information to protect the “public interest” versus the public’s right to free 
access. Analyses of all applicable laws, contributed by experts in each country, cover the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, France, West Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Norway, Hungary, and Yugoslavia. 350 pages, $20.00 











Decision-Making in the White House 


Theodore C. Sorensen. A close aide to President Kennedy, Theodore C. Sorensen provides an 
incisive analysis of how decisions are generated and determined in the White House which 
“, .. anyone interested in the historical and circumstantial factors involved in these decisions 
will find . . | worthwhile.”"—-New York Times Book Review f 
110 pages, $11.00 cloth, $2.50 paper 








ideals in Collision 


The Relationship Between Business and the News Media 
¢ Rawleigh Warner, Jr. and Leonard Silk. A leading corporate executive and a noted economist 
Sand journalist deliver two different viewpoints on the often stormy relationship between the 
~ news media and the businesses they cover. A Benjamin F. Fairless Lecture. 64 pages, $7.50 












To order send check or money order (including $1.30 per order for postage and handling) to 
Dept. JN at the address below. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, New York 10533 






_ petty offenders lies in the very process by which they are he 
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The Process is the Punishment 
Handling Cases in a Lower Criminal Court 
Malcolm M. Feeley 


A case study of the fate of defendants as they move fro 
through the various stages of the criminal justice syste 
documents what the title suggests: that the punishmen’ 











dled rather than in sentences or fines, which are rarely mete” 
out. September $12:95 


Km mK KK KKK HK KK KKK KKKKKKEAKEKKEKEK 
The New Presidential Elite 


Men and Women in National Politics 


Jeane Kirkpatrick 
Explores the idea that a “new breed” of men and women are ac- 
tively involved in the majority American political party, and that 
their motives, goals, ideals, and patterns of organizational behav- 
ior are different from those of the people who have dominated U.S. 
politics in the past. This book is based on interviews with 1,300 
delegates to the 1972 Democratic and Republican National Con- 
ventions, and mail questionnaires completed by some 55 percent 
of the delegates. The author identifies women as one part of the 
new “presidential elite,’ and analyzes their social, cultural, psycho- 
logical, and political characteristics. This study was funded jointly 
by Russell Sage Foundation and The Twentieth Century Fund. 

7 $11.95 
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Street-Level Bureaucracy 
Dilemmas of the Individual in Public Services 
Michael Lipsky 


A study of common features of the work of public employees 
who regularly interact with citizens and exercise wide discretion 
in determining eligibility for benefits and exposure to sanctions. 
The subject population includes teachers, police officers, social 
workers, judges and other court personnel, legal services law- 
yers, and other public employees. November $10.00 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Distributed by Basic Books, Inc. 


10 East 53rd Street, New York, New York 10022 
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LibertyPress 
LibertyClassics 


Gustave Le Bon 
The Man and His Works 


A presentation with introduction, first 
translations into English, and edited extracts 
from Le Bon’s major works by Alice Widener. 
The founder of social psychology, Le Bon 
(1841-1931) predicted the worldwide advance 
of socialism and almost all its now-apparent 
social, political and economic consequences. 
The extracts are from Le Bon’s The Crowd, 
Psychological Laws of the Evolution of Peoples, 
The Psychology of Socialism, The Evolution of 
Matter, Opinions and Beliefs, The Psychology of 
Revolutions, and Aphorisms of Modern Times. 
Hardcover $8.00, Paperback $3.50. 








The Man and His Works 
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We pay postage, but require prepayment, on 
orders from individuals. Please allow four to 
six weeks for delivery. To order this book, or 
for a copy of our catalog, write: 
LibertyPress/LibertyClassics 

7440 North Shadeland, Dept. 437 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46250 


The Atlantic Council 


of the United States 


Policy Papers 


Securing The Seas: Soviet Navai Challenge 
and Western Alliance Options, Paul H. Nitze, 
Chairman, and Leonard Sullivan, Rapporteur. 
64 pp. $6.00. November 4978. 


The Floating Rate System: ‘The Search for Bal- 
ance and Stability, William McChesney Martin, 
Co-Chairman, and Frank A. Southard, 
Rapporteur and Co- Chairman. 30 pp. $2 00. 

, September 1978. 


Arms Control and the Gray Area Weapons 
Systems, Harlan Cleveland and Andrew,J. 


r 


Goodpaster, Co-Chairmen, and U. Alexis ~ 


Johnson, Rapporteur. 16 pp. $1. 00. _July 1978. 


Nuclear Power and Nuclear Weapons Prolifera- 
tion, John E. Gray, Chaifman, and Joseph W. 
Harned, Project Director. Vol. 1, 164 pp. s Policy 
Paper with executive summary. $6.00. Vol. 2, 
140 pp., appendices, tables and figures. $6.00. 
June 1978. . 


Security in the Eastern Mediterranean: Ré- 

Thinking American Policy, Harlan Cleveland, 

Chairman, and Joseph J. Wolf, Rapporteur. 19 
pp. $1.00. April 1978. 


The Growing Dimensioñs. of Security, Harlan 
‘Cleveland and Andrew J. Goodpaster, 
,Co-Chairmen; and: Joseph-J. Wolf, Rappofteur. 
86 pp. $5.00. November.1977. F 


What Future for the UN? An Atlantic Dialogue, 
Charles W. Yost, Chairman, and Lincoln P.- 
Bloomfield, Rapporteur. 40 Pp. $2. 00. 

October 1977. 


Improving NATO Force Capabilities,- John W. 
Vogt. 12 pp..$1.00. June 1977. 


Alternative Energy Sources for the United 
States, Richard J. Anderson, Peter L. Hofmann 
and Sidney. E. Rolfe. 19 pp. $1.00. 1975. 


Beyond Diplomacy, Henry H. Fowler, Chairman, 


t 


W. Randolph Burgess and Theodore C. Achilles, 


Co-Rapporteurs. 87 pp. $4.50. 1975. 


The above publications are available, 
prepaid, from the Atlantic Council, 
1616 H Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
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‘The Soviet Merchant Marine: ‘Economic and 

Strategic Challenge to the West, Robert Elis- 
worth and Leonard Sullivan, Jr., Co- -Chairmen, 
and David W. Lee, Rapporteur. 38 pp. $6.00. 

September 1979. > 


Securing the Seas: The Soviet Naval Challenge 
and Western Alliance Options, Paul H. Nitze, 


_ Chairman, and: Leonard Sullivan,.Rapporteur. . 
- 464 pp.; paper $12.50;" nara cover $22. 50. 


January 1979. moo’ 


The United States and The ‘baveloatig Coun- ' 
tries, Edwin M. Martin, Chairrnan and Rap- 


. porteur. 150 pp.; paper $5.95; hard cover 


$14.00. August 1977. ° 


Harmonizing Economic Policy: Summit Meet- 
ings and Collective Leadership, W. Randolph 
Burgess, Chairman, C. Tyler Wood and 
Theodore C. Achilles, Co-Rapporteurs. Pam- 


„phlet 36 pp. $2.00. July`1977. 


The International Monetary System: Progress 

and Prospects, William McChesney Martin and 
‘Frank A. Southard, Co-Chairmen, and Robert 

Solomon, Rapporteur: 86 pp.; paper $3. 95. 


- February 1977. 


East-West Trade: Managing Encounter and 
Accommodation, Lawrence C. McQuade, ‘Chair- 
man. 194 pp.; paper $5.95; hard cover $15.00.” 
February 1977. 


‘Nuclear Fuel and American Foreign Policy: 


Multilateralization for Uranium Enrichment, 
Edward F. Wonder. 72 pp.; paper $3. 95. 
February 1977. 


Nuclear Fuels Policy, John E. Gray, Chairman, 
and Joseph W. Harned, Rapporteur. 138 pp.; 
paper $5.95. January 1977. te 


The Future of the UN: A Strategy for Like; 
Minded’ Nations, Charles W. Yost, Chairmar® 
and Lincoin P. Bloomfield, Rapporteur. 58 pp. 
paper $3.95. January 1977. à 


: 


The above eie may be ordered from ' 
Westview Press, 5500 Central Avenue, Bouide. 
CO 80301. 


Im addition to the policy ‘papers priced above, ISSUES AND OPTIONS, a report of the Work pró- 
gram of the Atlantic Council is available free.of charge from the Arante Council of the United 


States, 1616 H- Street; NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


